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P The Covnem of the Unxirep Szrvick Ixstirution or Inpra are 
yory#desirous of obtaining the assistance of Orsicens of the Navan. 
Cry, and Miurrary Ssrvioes in carrying out the different courses of 
Lectures at the Institution. 

The Lectures and the Discussions which follow them (or an Ab- 
stract of them), and Descriptions of Inventions, are published in the 
Journal of a subject to the discretion of the Council, and 
illustrated, when necessary, by diagrams, 

4 NV, B,—Officers who will favour the Institution with a lecture, ora 

Course of Lectures, are requested to communicate with the Secretary 

on the subject as early as possible, 

By order of the Council, 
R. SOUTHEY, Ligur., 

Secretary, a 


4 Gentlemen who may wish to become members are requested to be 
kind enough to forward their donations and subscriptions at the time 
; they express a wish to join the Institution. 

Money Orders, Transfer Receipts &c., should be made payable to the 
“ Secretary.” : 
? Members proceeding to England on leave, .who wish the Journal to 

be forwarded to them while absent from India, should inform the Secre- 
- tary, and arrange for the postage. 
When a member appears in orders for leave to England, has Journal 
‘ is not despatched unless he asks for it, and while absent from India his 
" sudscription is not payable unless the Journal is supplied, 

Members on return from furlough can obtain the numbers of the 
Journal that have been published during their absence, by paying the 
subscription for that period; and all members on returning to India 
should inform the Secretary of the fact. 

All officers of the Royal Navy and Army, and of Volunteer Corps in 
India and Gazetted Government officers, shall be entitled to become 
members on payment of the entrance fee and annual subscription. 

Gentlemen, not included above, may become members on the recom- 
mendation of two members of the Institution, and with the approval of 
the Council. 

7 Life Members of the Institution will be admitted on the following 
terms :— 
“Rs, 50+ entrance donation = Rs. 55. 

Ordinary members of the Institution will be admitted on payment 
of an entrance fee of Rs. 5 on joining, and an annual subscription of Rs. 5, 
tg he paid in advance. The period of subscription commences on 1st June. 

Officer's and Sergeant’s Messes and Regimental Libraries, Reading 
and Recreation Rooms can obtain the Journal on payment of the annual 
subscription (Rs. 5) only. | 

Messes or Regimental Libraries or Reading Rooms, &c., cannot be 
life members. 

: When a member joins the Institution on or after the 1st March, 

ang paid his first annual subscription, he will not be charged a second 
subscription on the following Ist June, but it will become due on 1st 
June of the second year. 


” Rules for Contributors to the ‘ Journal of the United Service Institution 
. of India. 

1. All papers must be written in a clear, legible hand, and only on 
one side of the paper. All plans must have a scale on them. 

2. Contributors may write anonymously if they prefer to do so, but 
they should append a nom de plume to their papers to dllow of their being 
communicated with in the “ Answers to Contrihutors,” 

3. Papers will be published, if passed, by the Executiye Committee 
of the Council. 2 

4, The Council do not undertake to authorise the publication of 
such papers as are pagsed, in the order in which they may have 
been received. , 

5. Unless the contributor etates at the end of his paper that he 

« wishes it published complete, or not at all, the Executive Committee of 

* the Council will make such alterations in it as they deem necessary. 

! 6. Contributors will he supplied with twelve copies of their papers, 
gratis, provided they apply for them before they are in the press. 

: 7. Manuscripts of Qriginal Papers sent for publication in the 

Journal will not be returree —-'the contributor unless be expresses a wish 
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1.- -Designation. 


Tue Institution shall be named “ THE Uniten Service Institution 
oF Inpia.” 


II.—Object. 
The design of the Institution shall be the rohotba of Naval and 
Military Art, Science and Literature. 


III.—Proceedings. 


The proceedings of the Institution will embrace-— 
1. The delivery of lectures at any station in India. 
2. Vebates on military subjects at any station in India. 
3. The publication of a Journal, as often as practicable, contain- 
ing (when procurable) matters arranged in the following order :— 
(a.) Reports of Lectures with the discussions thereon. 
(b.) Reports of Debates with the discussions thereon. 
(¢.) Original Papers on military subjects which the author is 
unable or unwilling to deliver in the form ofa lecture. 
(d.) Opinions of Members on matters published in former num- 
bers. 
(¢.) Selections from the records of the Military Departments of 
India (by authority.) 
(f-) Translations from foreign works of military interest selected 
by the Council or sent by Members. 
(g.) Short Notes on professional subjects. 
(4.) Notices of inventions of military importance. 
(<.) Correspondence on professional subjects. 
(Jj:) Occasional Papers. 
Iv.—Composition. 
1. The following shall be solicited to be Patron and Vice-Patrons 
ex-officio :— . 
Patron. 
His Excellency the Viceroy aud Governor-General of India, 
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Bice: Patrons. 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in Iudia. 
Ditto the Governor of Madras. 


Ditto ditto of Bombay. 

His Hon: r the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Ditto ditto ditto of N W.P.& Oudh. 
Ditto ditto ditto of Punjab. 


His Excellency the Naval Commander-in-Chief East Indies. 
Ditto the Commander-in-Chief Madras Army. 
Ditto ditto ditto Bombay Army. 
The Military Member of the Viceregal Council. 
Vice-Patrons will take precedence according to the date df their election. 


2. Besides the above, Vice-Patrons shall be limited to members of 
the Royal Family, officers distinguished for their services, and members 
who have been benefactors to the Institution. 

3. All officers of the Royal Navy and Army, and of oluntece 
Corps in India and Gazetted Government officers, shall be entitled to 
become members without ballot on payment of the entrance fee and an- 
nual subscription. 


V.—Government. 

1, ‘The:Government-of the Institution shall be vested in a Council 
at the Head-Quarters of the Army in India, to censist of 21 members, 
who should be, as generally as porsible, representative of all branches of 
the forces in India. The names of officers willing to serve on the Coun- 
cil for each ‘ensuing year shall ‘be published at least cue month before 
the dlection, and all-members of the Institution, unable to attend, may 
record their votes for the Council by proxy. 

2. The Adjutant-General and the ‘Quarter-Master-General of the 
Army in India, and the Military Secretary to His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in Chief in India, are ex-oficiomembers of the Council. 

3, Seven of the members of the Council will retire annually by 
rotation, but may be re-elected if the Council consider it desirabie. 

4. An Executive Committee, consisting of a President and two 
members chosen frem the Council, will be annually elected on the Ist 
May for the transaction of all the ordinary business of the Institution 
during the year. 

5. The Commander-in-Chief:of Madras amd Bombay will be asked 
on the Ist March of each year to send in the names of three officers in 
each of those Presideincies for election a8 Members of Council. 

6. The Executive Committee of the Council will annually nomi- 
nate five officers of the Bengal Presidency, who, with the six from the 
two other Presidencies (para. 5.) will be put up to ballot for the seven 
annual vacancies. 

7. Officers will be invited to become corresponding members to 
forward the objects of the Institution, and tv communicate with the 
Council. 

d. A Secretary shall he elected hy the Council at the Head-Qnarters 
of the Army ‘in India for the purpose of keeping, under the orders of the 
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Council, the Accounts, editing the Journal, and conducting correspon- 
dence, &c. He shall receive a monthly allowance of Rs. 100, and shall 
only hold the appointment for one year, unless the Council consider his 
re-appointment desirable. 

9. The duties of the Council shall be to exercise a general control 
over the welfare and expenditure of. the Iustitution. The Executive 
Committee will pass papers for publication. 

10. The Executive Committee of the Council will frame such Bye- 
laws, for the general conduct of the Institution, as may appear to them 
necessary, subject to confirmation by the Council at the next General 
Meeting. All questions, which the Executive Committee are unable to 
dispose of, should be referred by the Secretary to all the members of 
the Council who are in Simla. 

11. A General Meeting of the Council will take place on the lst 
May for the election of the new members of the Council, the audit of the 
Accounts, award of the Gold Medal, and such other business as may be 
brought before it; and-another, when necessary, on the 1st October to con- 
sider any questions connected with the Institution that require settle- 
ment prior to the close of the Simla season. 

12. Three members of the Council will form a quorum, and the 
senior member will preside. There will be no formally elected Chair- 
man or Vice-Chairman of the Council. 

13. Non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the Army and 
Volunteer. Corps, shall when practicable be permitted to attend meet- 
ings or to hear lectures, &o., and the introduction of a member shall be 
sufficient to admit non-subsoribers for the same purpose, except when 
otherwise notified. 

14 At the General Meeting of the Council a statement of the 
accounts aud progress of the Institution will be laid before the Council by 
the Secretary. The accounts will be annually audited by a competent 
Auditor, 

15. A list of Life and Ordinary Members will be annually printed 
and issued with the report of the General Meeting of Ist May. 

16. The Financial year of the Institution commences on the lst 
January. 

17. An annual donation of Rs. 3,000 is received from the Govern- 
ment of India in support of the Institution. 

VI.—Membership. 

L_ Life Members of the Institution will be admitted on the follow- 
ing terms :— 

Rs. 50 + entrance* donation = Rs. 55, 

2. Ordinary members of the Institution will be admitted on pay- 
ment ofan entrance fee* of Rs. 5 on joining, and an annual subscription. 
of Re. 5, to be paid in advance. The period of subscription commences. 
on Ist January. 


® Subscribing members of the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, 
London, are not liable for entrance fee while the affiliation rules are in force. 
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8. Officers’ and Sergeants’ Messes and Regimental Libraries, Read- 
ing and Recreation Rooms can obtain the Journal on payment of the 
annual subscription (Rs. 5) only. 

4. Messes or Regimental Libraries or Reading Rooms, é&c., can- 
not be life-members. 

5. Ifany member fails to pay his subscription for any financial 
year (ending 31st December) before the 1st June in the following year, 
a notice will be sent to him by the Secretary calling on him to pay. If 
the subscription is not paid by lst January following his name will be 
struck off the roll of members. 

6. When a member joins the Institution on or after the Ist Octo- 
ber, having paid his first annual subscription, he will not be charged, 
second subscription on the following Ist January, but it will become due 
on Ist January of the second year. 


By Order of the Council, 
A. H. MASON, Captain, 
Secy., U.S. I. of India, 


ewe 
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BYE-LAWS. 


Rules for Contributions to the “Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India.” 


1. All papers must be written in a clear, legible hand, and only 
on one side of the paper. All plaus must have a scale on them. 

2. No remarks of a personal nature, or in any way subversive of 
discipline will be permitted. 

3. Anonymous contributions under a nom de plume will not be 
accepted nor acknowledged. All contributions will be published under 
the name of the writer. 

4. Papers will be published, if passed by the Executive Committee 
of the Council. 

5. The Council do not undertake to authorise the publication of 
such papers as are passed, in the order in which they may have been 
received. 

6. Unless the contributor states at the end of his paper that he 
wishes it published complete, or not at all, the Executive Committee of 
the Council will make such alterations in it as they deem necessary. 
< 7. Contributors will be supplicd with twelve copies of their 
Papers, gratis, provided they apply for them before they are in 
the press, 

8. Manuscripts of Original Papers sent for publication in the 
Journal will not be returned to the contributor unless he expresses a 
wish to have them back and pays’the postage. 


Rules for the Regulations of Meetings and Debates of the United 
Service Institution of India. 


1, The subject of all lectures and debates must be submitted for 
the sanction of the Executive Committee before such can be held. 

2. The senior member present, being an officer of the navy or 
army, shall officiate as Chairman at meetings when no other Chairman 
has been specially invited. 

3. Speakers should address their remarks to the Chairman and 
not to the meeting. 

4. In the event of more than one member rising to speak at the 
same time, the Chairman's decision as to who shall be heard first shall 
be final. 
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5. If called upon to do so by the Chairman, a speaker shall at 
once sit down. 


6. No remarks of a personal nature, or in any way subversive 
of discipline or harmony, will be permitted. 

7. Speakers are requested to furnish the Secretary with a copy of 
their remarks, paper or lecture for publication in the Journal. 


8. No interruptions will be permitted during the reading of a 
paper or speech of another member. 


9. Meetings shall be broken up or adjourned only on the general 
vote of the members present, to be invited by the Chairman. 


10. When the general public is admitted to lectures, &c., a certain 
part of the room is to be reserved for members and their friends accom- 
panying them, the Secretary making the requisite arrangements. 


11. Paid reporters will, under ordinary circumstances, be enter- 
tained at the expense of the Institution for noting down discussions only. 
When hired to take down a lecture or a paper read at the Institution, 
the report will be revised by the Secretary before publication in the 
Journal, 


12. Accommodation will be reserved for representatives of the Press: 
desirous to report lectures, papers read or discussions held at the Insti- 
tution, but such reports, unless revised by the Secretary, will not be 
recognised as bearing the impress of the Institution. 

By Order of the Council, 
A. H. MASON, Capr., 
Secy., U. S..L. of India. 


Gnitet Serbice Institution of India Library. 


—_——-. 


REVISED RULES AND NOTICES. 


1.—The Library is only open to Members of the United Service In- 
stitution of India, and Members are requested to look upon books and 
maps as not traneferable to their friends. 


2.—A Member will not be allowed to have from the Library, at 
one time, more than three books or sets of books, and 2 maps, 


3.—Books and maps are only issued between the hours of 10 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. during the summer, and 10-30 a.m. and 4-30 p.m. during the 
winter. 


4.—Before taking a book or map from the Library, a receipt must 
be signed which, with a counterfoil, will be kept by the Librarian. On 
the return of the book or map the Member returning it should ask that 
the receipt be either destroyed or handed over to him. ‘The counterfvil 
will be cancelled by the Librarian. 


5.—Books and maps for 3 months after receipt will be treated as 
New Books, These, together with all the works under the heading U.— 
Cyclopedic, and all books and maps noted as Confidential or Keference 
only must not be removed from the Reading-Rooim. 


6.—No particular limit is set to the number of days for which a 
Member in Simla may keep a book or map, the Council heing desirous 
of making the Library as useful as possible to such Members as may be 
undergoing any particular course of study; but at the same time if, 
within a fortnight of the issue ofa book or map to any Member, the book 
or map is required by any other Member the Secretary is authorized 
to desire its immediate return for fresh issue. 


7.—Lost and defaced books or maps shall be replaced at the cost of 
the Member to whom they were issued. A book or map shall be held 
to be lost when a Member omits to return it on receipt of a registered 
cover from the Secretary, and on the expiry of 2 weeks (iu the case of 
Members residing in England, 3 months) trom the despatch of such a 
cover, if reasonable explanation be not forthcoming, a new copy shall 
be bought and charged in the Member's account. In the case of lost 
looks that are out of print, the value shall be fixed by the Executive 
Sub-Committee and the amount, when received, spent in the purchase 
of a new book. 
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& —Books and Maps are issued to Members at outstations under 
the above rules, and subject to the following further conditions: (a) 
all applications for bouks and maps should be accompanied by the re- 
quisite sum for postage, otherwise they will be sent bearing ; (/) such 
books or maps must be returued post puid within three weeks of date 
of issue ; (c) if at any time a book or map issued to a Member is required 
for reference by an intending lecturer, the Secretary is authorised to 
recall such book or map immediately, but he will re-issue it, when avail- 
ble, and if desired, to the Member from whom it was re-called. In 
such cases the postage on re-call aud re-issue will be paid by the Ins- 
titution. 


9.—Members are invited to note any hooks or maps which they 
think might with advantage be procured for the Institution, A list of 
the books or maps thus suggested will be submitted periodically to the 
Executive Committee, and action taken as may be deemed advisable. 


10.—Presents of books and maps are solicited. These may be sent 
“bearing ” to the Secretary, who will note them as “ presented,” and 
duly acknowledge their receipt. 
11.—The issue of a book or map under these Rules to any Member 
implies the latter's compliance with the Rules aud his willingness to 
have them, if necessary, enforced against him. 
By order, 
A. H. MASON, Captaty, 
Secretary, U.S, I. of India. 
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lated from the Reserve Militair de I’Etranger, By Lieut. 
J. McD. Barun, Derbyshire Regiment, - 173 
Note on the Framing of Military Orders, By Major Exes, ... ISL 
England’s Present Military Position, By Captain L. W. Bove, 


D. C. O, Middlesex Regiment, ... we 
Extracts from Afilitair Wochenblatt. By R.S.,  ... 
Extracts from Militadr Wochenblatt. By R. J. S., ... oe 
Extracts from Leeue de Cercle Milituire. By F. G.B., vee 205 
Extracts from Letters from Tonkin of the late Lieut. Normanp, 
16th Chasseurs, tide 


Mviivy Training. — By iH. “A. S., ae 
HE INF vN TRY TACTICS OF THE FUTURE? 


Laeviy, —Gold Medal. By Captain Maupe, R. 219 
focond Prize :—Silver Medal. By Major G. VF. Youxe, 
24th Panjab Tnfantry, as eee we 253 
Third Essay ;—Commended, By Captain J. G. Ramsay, 24th 
Panjab Infantry, 0. ae cas . 283 
Lecture on “The Bulgarian Army.” By Lieutenant-Colonel 
G, 'T. Canon, R.A. 307 


Lecture on “ Horses for the Army in India.” By J. UH. BY 
Hautey, Esy, MRC. V.S, FOROS. B, FOROS. EB, 
General Superintendent Horse Breeding Department vs. 313 

Lecture on “The Higher Edueation of owe Non-Commissionedl 
Oficers.” By Captain PF. W. Kircuessr, 2nd West York- 
shire Regiment rn bon oo we B25 

Veterinary Lectures,. By G. A. Otiriayt, Esy., FL RoC. V S., 
P.V.S., in India; J. H. B. Haney, Esq, M.R. CL V.S., 
F.R. G.S. in, BR. S. E., General superintendent Horse 
Breeding Department, and G.J.R. Raysexy Esq, PLR, 

C. VS. A. V. D., Assist. Superintendent Horse Breeding 
Department ean ar we BAD 

Cavalry UoivonGenlitios: “By Colonel D. M. Stroxe, 10th 
Bengal Lancers : .. 349 

An Answer to “A plea for the adoption of the Company & 
(Journal U.S. J. of India No. 70.) By Captain J.G. Ramsar, 
24th Punjab Infantry 355 

Letters on Strategy. By Princo Kri “aft ZN Hohenlohe Ingel- 
fingen. Translated from the German by Lieut. A. ALE. 
Campbell, ial ae Seen es aes .. 361 


The Cossack. Translated from the Russian by Lieutenaut 
S. HL. Goprrey, Bombay Staff Corps 335 
Field Manouvres. hy Brigadier-General H. M. Buwaoven, Cc B. 


Commanding Ni 


spore Force ie aie w. 339 


* T hrough a Presserrer } was wrongly headed v ol 
take was discovered too late for iectiticati 
one Volume, 


Viland the mis. 
Nos. 7U to 72 si ould be bowni in 
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Resolved. —That 
Colonel R. C. Mart, v.c., R-E. 
Lt.-Colonel E. R. Elles, r.a. 


Lt.-Colonel A. D. Anderson, n.a., be appointed Executive Committee 
for the ensuing year. ‘ 


The decision of the Council of the Royal United Service Institution 
that the attiliation scheme be tricd for another year was read and 
approved. 

Resolved.—That the Institution be advertised in the papers, in subs- 
titution for the present system of circulars. 


Resolved.—Yhat with the approval of the Government of India, 
the names of all past and present medallists of the Institation be 
published in the Bengal Army List, in the same way as the names 
of Medallists of the Royal United Service Institution are published in the 
Quarterly Army List in England. 


Certain modifications of the Regulations of the Institution were 
proposed and sanctioned, and it was 


Resolved. —That the Regulations as revised be published. 
The Balance Sheet for the past year, Roll of members joined, resigned 
&e., and List of additious to Library and exchanges are appended, 
A. H. MASON, Cartary, 
; Secretury, U.S. I. of India. 


ARTHURVILLE, Simla, 

TUL SECRETARY, 

United Service Institution, 
Simla. 
Sir, 

[ have the honor to submit herewith a Balance Shect of the United 
Service Institution for the Half-year ended 31st December 1888 duly 
audited. 

The books have been kept in a satisfactory way. 

T have &e., 
Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS BEAN, Auditor 
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Resolved.—That 
Colonel R. ©. Hart, v.c., rE. 
Lt.-Colonel E. R. Elles, r.a. 


Lt.-Colonel A. D. Andersun, R.a., bo eppointed Executive Comniittee 
for the ensuing year, 


The decision of the Council of the Royal United Service Institution 
that the altiliation scheme be tried for another year was read and 
approved. 

Resolved.—That the Institution be advertised in the papers, in subs- 
titulion for the present system of circulars. 


Resolved.—That with the approval of the Government of India, 
the names of all past and present medallists of the Institation be 
published in the Bengal Army List, in the same way as the names 
of Medallists of the Royal United Service Institution are published in the 
Quarterly Army List in England. 


Certain modifications of the Regulations of the Institution were 
proposed and sanctioned, and it was 


Resolved. —That the Regulations as revised be published. 
The Balance Sheet for the past year, Roll of members joined, resigned 
&e,, and List of additious to Library and exchanges are appended. 
hs H. MASON, Cartary, 
Secretary, U.S. I. of India. 


ARTUURVILLE, Sina, 

THE SECRETARY, 

United Service Institution, 
Sinda, 
Sir, 

I have the honor to submit herewith a Balance Shect of the United 
Service Institution for the Half-year ended 31st December 18388 duly 
audited. 

The bouks have been kept in a satisfactory way. 

T have &c., 
Your obedient. servant, 
TILOMAS BEAN, Auditor 
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_ Roll aks Heer Joined, during the y year, 1888- 89. 


Secretary aH 
H. E. Rear Admi- 
ral K.C.B ,C.M.G., 
Major 
Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Major 
Licutenant 
Major 
Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Major 


Secretary 
Colonel 
Lientenant 
Surgeon-Major... 
Scerctary 
Secretary 
Licutenant 
Captain 
Majer 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Secretary 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenant... 
Captain 
Captain 
Br.-General 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Captain 


Officers’ Mess 


Fremantle, Hon'ble Sir E. R. 


Ferrier, A. W. 


Van Straubenzee, T.... 


Mackenzie, R. 
Williams, G. 
Massy, G. 
Lawford, E. M. 
Brunker, H. M. 
Jacob, H. F. 
Balfe, E. fa 
Pritchard, H. 
Godtrey, S. H. 


Woudgate, EK. R. P. Bs 


Oflicers’ Mess 
Shakespear, G. R. 
Longley, J. R. 
Roe, W. H. C. 
Otticers’ Mess, 
Officers’ Mess, 
Snow, R. H. P. 
Gibbs, Me... 
Burnaby, B. B. 
Walters, H. F. 
Petrie, R. D. 
Davison, K. 5. 
Officers Mess, 
Hall, A.C. B. 
Sawyer, C.K. 
Lindesay, EK. ... 
Dowell, G. W. 
Logan, F. C. L. 
Prichard, G. M. 
Ormerod, G. S. 
Purvis, H. M. 
Mackinnon, D. 
Bingley, A. H. 
Cadell, A. 


Wedderburn, J. M. is 


Stevens, M. ... 
Davies, O, KE. M. 


Corps. 


Malwa Bhil Corps. 
Commander-in-Chief 
E, I. Station, 
Royal Artillery. 
Royal Artillery. 
Royal Engineers. 
Royal Engineers. 
Norfolk Regiment. 
Ist Madras Lancers. 
Scottish Rifles. 
Bombny Staff Corps. 


| Bombay Staff Corps. 


Acct. Genl. Mily. D. 
Bombay Staff Corps. 


1) and K20. Roy. Lan- 


caster Regt. 
3rd Bombay Infantry, 
loth Bengal Lancers, 
Kast Surrey Regt. 
M.S. 


TountainBaty. 
16th Benyal Cavalry, 
2nd Wiltshire Regt. 
3ist Punjab Infantry, 
East Surrey Regt. 
22nd Bombay Tnfy. 
Royal Engineers. 

4th Bens al Cavalry. 
20th Madras Infantry. 


Ist L. N. Lane. Regt. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 


D. S. Officer. 

Royal Mun. Fusiliers. 
Royal Artillery. 
Leinster Regiment. 
7th Bengal Infantry. 
38th Bengal Infantry. 
38th Bengal Infantry, 
D. A. C. General. 
2nd Cheshire Regt. 


Rank. Name. Corps. 
Major Jones, W. H. D. 7th Bombay Cavalry. 
Lt.-Colonel Adams, H. C. 2nd Oxford L. Infy. 
Major Hewat, H. R. C. Royal Scots. Fusrs, 
Lieutenant Williamson, O. C. Royal Artillery. 
Sceretary Officers’ Mess, Sie: 30th Punjab Infantry. 
Captain Burn, A. E. P. 27th Punjab Infantry. 


Lt -Colonel 
Colonel, v.8.0. ... 
Major 
Major, v.c, 
Surgeon-Major... | 
Secretary a6 
Captain . 
Captain 
Colonel, vic. 
Lieutenant 
Colonel 
Lientenant 
Major = 
Colonel, & BL... 
Licutenant 
Secretary 
Colonel, D.s.0. ... | 
Br.-General. ¢.3. | 
Major Geul. ¢.a., 


Licutenant ... 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major-General 
KCS., CB... 
Lieutenant 


Removed to N. E. list on retirement or tra 


Colonel 

Col , V.c., A.D.C. 
Lieutenant 
Colonel 

Colonel pad 
Major General ... : 
MajorGenl. K.c.B. | 


Dundas, H. L. 
Murray K. D, 


Grant, 8... sae 
Ridgeway Mie 


Gubbir 

Officers’ Mess, 
Bray, N. 0... 
Du Moulin, TL. EL 


Hart B.C. 
Barrow, G. de 8. 
Symous, W. P. 
Adans, W. A. 
tuwell, G. D. 
Ardagh, J. C. 
Manners-Smith, J. 
Ferozepore Club. 
O'Grady Maly. RR. H. 
Jombe, B. A., 
Kast, U. J. 


Heard ES. 

Shewell, P. G. 
Markham, ©. J. na 
Newnham, A. T. IL... 
Saward, M. H. 
Browne, Sir Jus. 


Bythell, W. J. 


Prendergast, M. M. 
Bell, M.S. 


Smith, W. J. 


Burnett, C.J. 


Withers, J... 
Cherry, EK. M. 
Diilon, M. 


: ' Royal I 


A, A. G., Poona. 

A. A. G, Simla. 
Royal Engineers. 

A. QM. G., Simla. 
Medical Staff. 

Isth Bengal Lancers. 
Tnniskilling Fusiliers. 
Royal Sussex Regt. 
winecrs, 


4th Bens: 3 
South Wales Borderers 
Liverpool Regt. 
Devonshire. Regt. 
Royal Engineers. 
Bengal Stall Corps. 


Soffolk 


Comdg. 


Regiment. 
Sind Dist. 


| Comdg. Secunderabad 


District. 


; Northumberland Fus. 


Ist Punjab Infantry, 
4th K. R. Rifles. 
10th Bombay Tnfy, 
Royal Artillery. 
Royal Engineers. 


Ditto. 


nsfer from India, | 


4th Bengal Cavalry, 
Royal Engineers. 

2nd Panjab V. Rifles. 
Yorkshire Regt, 
h Bombay Infy. 


. | Bengal Stall Corps. 


Gnited Serbice Institution of India. 


_—S OO 


PROCEEDINGS of the Half-yearly Meeting of the Council of 
the United Service Institution of India, held at Sinla 


on the 28th June, 1889. 


Present: 

His Excertency THE CoMMANDER-IN-CBIEF, in the Chair. 
Major-General T. P. SairH, R. a. Colonel R. PoLe-Carew, c.B., Dfili- 
Major-General W. K. Exes, c.3.,} tary Secretary to His Excellency 

ADBC,, Adjutant-Genl. in India. } the Commander-in-Chief. 
Major-General Sir. Janes Browns, } Lieut.-Colonel E. R. Exes, r., 

K.C.8.1,C5., & E. Quarter-Daster } Lieut.-Colonel A. D, ANDERSON, R.A., 

General in India. Secretary, Mobilisation Committee. 


Brig.-General C. E. Natryg, c. B.,} Major E. G. Barrow, B. 8. G,. As- 
R. A., Znspector General of Artil-} sistant Secretary to Government of 
lery in India. India, Military Department. 

Colonel A. R. D. Mackenzig, 0.8.,} Gapt. A.H. Mason, R..E., Secretary. 
A. D.C. 

The accounts for the half-year ending 31st December 1888 and the 

Auditor’s Report were read and passed. 


The Secretary was instructed to take steps for the early realization 
of all arrears of members’ subscriptions. 

The Secretary was also instructed to use every endeavour to improve 
the Library and Reading Room of the Institution. 

The following statement showing the present numbers on the rolls: 
of the Institution was read. 


a — 
z Bo) 
5 1 Ou 
$38 | | 22] 
a 4 3 g2 | a3 
2 3 Fr 3 
a $ < | a? | aq 
Joined from Ist June 1888 to 28th. 
June 1889 ae a 3 63: 8 7 . 
Removed to non-effective list on 
retirement or transfer to Europe 4 65. 4 
Resigned ... 17. 10 
Died eee oy on 3. 10 
@n the rolls on 28th June 1889 ... 46 461. 11. 4 34. 
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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


The report of the referees on the Prize Essays was read. 


’ Resolved.—That in accordance with the decision of two out of the 
three referees the Gold Medal be awarded to the Essay with the motto 


“ Strangers in a@ Strange land.” (Captain B. Duff, 9th Ben, Infantry). 
The Essay 


“ Vicinus Urit Ucalegon” (Captain A. H. Mason, r. E.) 


was considered the second best, and it was decided that these two 
Essays should be printed in the Journal in extenso. 


Fissays were also received from 
“70 the utmost of our power.” 
“ The blast of war blows in our ears, 


oak F * * 
“ Stifen the sinerws.” 


“Why then’tis time to arm and give direction.” 
© Quot homines tot sententia,” 


And it was decided that extracts from these should be published 
in the Journal. 


The Council beg to acknowledge the valuable services rendered by 
the referees, 


Resolved.—That the subject for next year’s Essay shall be :— 


“Tue Organization AND Employment 1x War or Native 
Cavaury.” 
The following officers retire from the Council having served three years. 
Major General Sir Geo. Greaves, K.c.B., K.c.M.G. 
3rigr.-General Fi. Faunce, M.s.c, 
Colonel H. R. B. Worsley, c.3., B.s.c. 
Colonel A. F. Hamilton, r.r. 
Colonel G. de C, Morton, Warwickshire Regiment, 
Lt.-Colonel E.R. Elles, ra. 
Major F. W. ILemming, Mily. Seey. to H. E. the C.-in-C. Madras. 
Captain W. J. B. Bird, 3.s.c. 
Resolved. —That 
Major-General Sir Geo. Greaves, K.c.B., K.C.4.a, 
Brigr.-General E. Faunce, a.8.c. 
+ Colonel A. F. Hamilton, re. 
Lt.-Colonel E. R. Elles, roa. 
_ Major F., W. Hemming, be re-cleeted ; and that 
Brigr.-General Luck, c.n. 
» Colonel R. C. Hart, v.c. rig. 
Lt.-Colonel P. J. Maitland, po. s.c., be elected to fill the remaining 
vacancies on the Council. 
Resolved.—That Captain A. IL Mason, be confirmed in the appoint- 
ment of Seeretary. 


Rank.» 


Name. 


Corps. 


Major 

Lieut. Colonel .. 
Colonel, C.1.B 
Captain Bee 
Colonel 

Captain ee 
Vety. Surgeon... 
Colonel 
Major 
Colonel 
Colonel 
Major ee 
Colonel Pe 
Esq., 
Colonel 
Colonel 
Lieutenaut,p.3.0 
Colonel 

Dy. Surgn. Genl. 
CLE. 

onel C.B., 
onel <a 
r 

LGLE 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Colonel c.B. 
Colonel a.p.c. ... 
Lieut.-Colonel ... 
Br.-General 


Major 58 
Lient.-Colonel ... 
Major Sie 
Colonel a 
Surgn.-Major 
Colonel 
Colonel ¢.B., v.c., 
Colonel 

Captain eee 
Exq., fe 
Col. c.B., A.D. c. 
CG aptain 


l 


Goodwyn, J. E. Boe ess 
- | Grey, L. J. H. ee ae 

Robertson, J. : 
Simpson, fl. C.C. D. 

Watts, J. G. 

Wheeler, O. E. 

Mills, J... Ss 
Hutchinson, H. Me. L. 
Paget, H. : 
Boswell, C.... Sie 
| Martin, CG. ... 

| Jerrard, F. B. J. 
Court, H. M. 

Barnes, H. : see 
Higginson, ©. T. M.. ‘ os 
Morton, G. de C, 

Stanton, H. I. 
Beddy, EF. 
; Dallas, A. 


My Gae US 


‘Hunt, J. V., 


Lang, A. M. 

Plowden, T. J. se 
Aitehison, Sir Charles 
Clutterbuck, T. 5. Q. 

Hills, J. che 
Stewart, R. McG., ... 
Mackinnon, D. bos eee 
Purvis, H. M. tae oes 
Lawrie, J. A. vee 
Trench, H. A. sas 
Cherry, H. A. aes ose 
Yule, W. A. i 
Fletcher, UH. A. 
Gubbins, C. KE. 
Connolly, A. 
O'Farrell, T. 
Munro, C. A. és 
Moore, A. T., aay 
Barnett, H. C. B. 
Hoskyns, C. 
Blantord H. F. as 
Chapman, KE. F. 
Gossett, KE. A. G. 


East Lancashire Regt. 
Bengal Staff Corps. 
B. U. L. 
Royal Artiller 
Bombay Staff "ps. 
Leicestershire Regt. 


7th Hussars. 

Bengal Staff Corps. 
Ist C. I. Horse. 

West Riding Regt. 
15th Bengal Cavalry. 
Pp. W. Dz. 

GL. 
Warwickshire Regt. 
Royal Artillery, 

29th Punjab Infantry 
LMS. 


Bengal Staff Corps. 
Royal Engineers, 
Bengal Stall Corps. 
C8. 

Tth Bengal Infantry. 
Royal Engineers, 
Royal Artillery. 
Leinster Regiment. 
Royal Artillery, 
Royal Artillery. 

2nd Queen’s Regt. 
Northumberland 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
6th Bengal Cavalry. 
Hyd. Contgt. Cavalry. 
Malwa Bhil Corps. 
Medical Staff. 

Bengal Staff Corps. 
Bombay Statf Corps. 
Madras Staff Corps, 
Royal Engincers. 


Royal Artillery, 
Derbyshire Regiment, 
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Rank. 


Name. 


Corps. 


Major . 
Col. K.¢.B., C.3.1, 
Captain 


Major-Genl. cs. : 


Lieut.-Colonel . 


Captain fea 


Captain 

Maj or 

Major 

Lient- Colonel . 
Lieutenant 


Major-General : 


Lieutenant 
Colonel 
Colonel c.B., 
Colonel 
Captain 
Colonel 


Major 
Captain, 
Esq., 
Colonel 
Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Esq., 
Major 
Lieut. Colonel .. 
Colonel 
Esq., 
Colonel 
Captain 
Captain 


Genl, Lord, @. cB. 


Dr., C.1.E., 


Captain 
Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Major 


Colonel c.B, BS 


Hammond, P. H. 


Lockhart, Sir W.S. A. 


Grierson, J. M. 
Macfarlan, D. 
Magan, T. S. 
Malet, J. W.... 
Maxwell, R. C.. 
Mayne, M. ... 
Moore, G. M. J. 
O'Connell, J. 
Pendlebury, W. 
Rowlands, H. 
Adams, W. A. 
Bainbridge, F. T. 
Upperton, J., 
Watson, T. J. 
Haines, G. ... 
Chapman, H. 


: 


Resigned. 
Strahan, G. ... 
Masters, E. S. 
Oliver, W. J. 


Coussmaker, M. F. a 


Clibborn, J. 
Reilly, B. L. 
Peile, B. te 
Sanderson G. P. 
Abbott, A. K. 
Babington, C. W. 
Bartholomew, R. 
Lane, J. H. 
Holberton, T. N. 
Beckham, L. G. 


MacMahon, G. F. W. 


Chelmsford, 
Watt, G. 

Dead. 
Urmston, H. B. 
Ward, D. 


Jephson, W. C. 
Corse Scott, J. 


Crookshank, A. C. W. 


Royal Artillery. 
General List Infy. 
Royal Artillery. 
Royal Artillery. 
Madras Staff Corps. 
Northumberland Frs 
Royal Engineers. 
Bombay Staff Corps, 
Royal Artillery. 

B. B. & C.T. Volrs, 
B. B. & C. I. Volrs, 


Liverpool Regiment. 
Bengal Staff Corps. 
Bengal Staff Corps. 
Bengal Staff Corps. 

R. Warwickshire Regt 
8th Bengal Cavalry. 


Royal Engineers. 
Bhopal Battalion. 


19th Bombay Infy. 
toyal Engineers. 

Bengal Staff Corps. 
20th Bombay Infy. 


40th Bengal Infantry. 
3rd Bengal Infantry. 
Bengal Staff Corps. 
Telegraph Deptt. 
Royal Artillery. 

1-4th Bombay Rifle. 
Bombay Statf Corps. 


6th Punjab Infantry, 
Royal Engineers. 
Bengal Staff Corps. 
«| Ist Gurkhas. 

.- | 34th Pioneers, 
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~ Rank. 


Cuptain, v.8.0.... 
Captain 
Colonel 

Duko 

Colonel 
Colonel 
Captain 


Esq,, 


Colonel, cB. ... 
Maj. Genl., K.cB. 


[K.c.n. 


Maj.-Genl., v, c. 
Captain . 
Major 

Ceptain fo 
Surgn.-Major ... 


Esquire, 

Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Colonel 

Lieut. “Colonel... 
Captain 
Lieuterant 
Captain - 
Surgn.-Genl. mB. 
Lieut. [c.1.E. 
The Hon’ble 6.8.1. 
Colonel 
Captain 


Name, 
Beley, H. H, ae ane 
Mackenzie, H. M, .,, ee 


Wace, E. G, es 
Buckingham and Chandos ... 
Coddington, F. ba 
Shakespear, H. A, 

Shields, H. 

Kelly, M.A. 


Subscribers resigned. 
Soldiers’ Library, .., ee 
Scientific Library, ... on 
Soldiers’ Library, .., . 
Officers’ Mess, 

Regimental Reading Room .. 
Officers’ Mess, ae 
Officer Commanding 

Otticers’ Mess, wae 
Club, oes ose 
Officers’ Mess . 
Officers’ Mess 


Members joined in July 1889. 


Woodthorpe, R. G. 
Hudson, Sir J. 


White, Sir G. 
Chambers, 0. A. 
Ward, A, E. 
Hume, C. V. 
Beatson, C, H, 


Robertson, F. A... 
Rogers, G, W. N. 
Hamilton Ian 
Sanderson, H. B. 
Kinsman, H. J. 

Torde, L. J. E. 
Nathan, M. ... ee 
Bradshaw, L. J. E. ... 
Thomson, W. A., 


Forbes, L. A. ce 
Hutchins, P. P. oe 
Rartan, G. one 


Beatson, W. 5 A. 


Corps. 


25th Punjab Infartry 
9th Bengal Lancers 
Bengal Staff Corps. 


Bengal Staff Corps. 
Bengal Staff Corps. 
2nd P. V Rifles. 

Public Works Dept. 


2nd Queen’s Regt. 
Sappers and Miners. 
East Surrey Regt. 

C. I. Horse. 

2nd Wiltshire Regt. 
13th Bombay Infy. 
Cawnpore Rifle Volrs, 
Carabineers, 

B.B.&C. I. Ry. Volrs. 
Royal Fusiliors. 

16th Bengal Infantry. 


Royal Engineers. 
Comdy. Allahabad 
Dist.rict. 
Comdg. Quetta Dist. 
R. Warwickshire Regt 
Royal Engineers. 
Royal Artillery. 
Secy. to Surgn.-Genl, 
H. M. Forces, 
Civil Service, 
2d Bn. Roy, Lrish Regt. 
A.A.G, for Musketry, 
Judge Advocate Genl, 
Royal Artillery. 
Royal Artillery. 
Royal Engineers, 
35th Sikhs. 
H. M Forces, 
2-3rd Gurkhas. 
Viceregal Council. 
Royal Fusiliers. 
P-4th Royal Artillery, 


Badminton Library, Cycling. 


Ditto ditto Athlcties, 

Ditto ditto Fishing 

Ditto ditto Cricket. 

Ditto ditto Boating. 

Ditto ‘ 
Field Wor 


German F 

Military Catechisin. 

Siam and the Si:unese. 

of the Madras Army. 

Professional Papers of the Corps of | 
Royal incers. 

Infantry Fire Tactics. Mayne. 

Kehoes from Old Calcutta. Busted. 

Kohat Gaz-tteer. 

Ludhiana ditto. 

Punjab Gazetteer. 

Letters on ‘Tactics and Organiza- 
tion. Maude. 

Report of Ben. Pres. Rifle Assn. 

Records of 2nd Sikh Infantry. 

Records of No. 4 Mountain Battery. 

Digest of Services of Ist Panjab | 
Infantry. 

The Sahara and Soudan. 

Hobson Jubson, Yule. 

Armed Strength of German Empire. | 

The Life of Lord Lawrence. 

Kraft's Letters on Artillery. 


mirles MacGregor. 
the Crimea. King- 


The vish Army. Dilke. 

Throuch the Heart of Asia, Bonvalot. 

The decline of British Prestige in 
the East. Faris. 

Physical Drill (with and without 
arms). Fox. 
Decisive Battles 

Knox. 
Gazetteer of India. Thornton. 
The further training and employ- 
ment of Mounted Infantry. Pacr. 
Examination for Sounduess. Fearn- 
ley. 
Horses and Stables. Fitzwygram. 
Indian Grasses, Symonds. 
| ¥eterinary Pharmacopoeia, 
Scunduess of Horses. 
Veterinary Hygiene. 
Stable Management. 
Notes on Shocing 
wygram. 
Practical Horse Shoting. Fleming 
Horse Training. Hayes. 


since Waterloo. 


Tuson. 
Hayes. 

Smith. 

Meyrick, 


Horses. Fitz- 


The Indian Mutiny. Kaye and 


Malleson. \ 


The Horse-keeper. Fleming. 
England and Russia. Yates. 


EXCHA 


The United States Cavalry Associ- | 
ation Journal, 


NGES. 


The Journal of the United Service 
Institution of New South Wales. 


- 


Rank, Name. Corps. 
Br. General | Adam, F. J. S: - | Q. M. Genl. Bombay Army. 
Captain :...] Adams R. B: . | Corpsof Guides(Queen Own) 
Lt.-Col, ... | Adams, H. C. Oxfordshire L. I. 
‘Adjntant Genl. in India 
*Captain ... | Adye, G. .. | Ist Regt.of Cav. Hyd. Contg. 
Lieut. .| Aitken, A. E.. ++. | 19th Bombay. Infantry. 
Captain ...| Allen, BM. .| 4th Punjab Infantry. 
*Major ... Anderson, A. D. ... | Royal Artillery. 
Lieut. . | Anderson, F. O; ... | Commandant Burma Police.: 
Col.c.B. ... | Anderson, W. C. «| 3rd Punjab Cavalry. 
€ol.c.B. ... | Badcock, A. R. ... | Comy. General in Chief. 
Lieut. . | Baird, J. Me. D: ... | 44th GoorkhaLight Infantry. 
Major . | Baker, R. H. 8. . | R/3 Royal Artillery, 
Majpr-Genl. 
K. Cc. B Boker, Sir T: D; ... | Comdg..R. Pindi District.. 
Captain ... | Balfe, E. as . | Assistant J. A. G. 
Colonel ...| Bance, L. B. ... .-. | 15th-Madras Infantry. 
Major . | Barlow, J. A. ... «| D; A, A. G, for Musketry, 
Major . | Barrow,.E. G. ... ... | Asst. Seey. Mily. Dept. 
Lieut. ... | Barrow, G. de S. . | 4th Bengal Cavalry. 
Major . | Battye, F. D..... < Corpsof Guides, (Qu’s. Own) 
Hon’ble 
K.¢.8.1. ... | Bayley, Sir Steuart C.... | Lt.-Govr. Bengali 
Colonel aX, sea ae | D.S. Officer. 
Captain ... Bean, TS. .-. | 2nd P. Vol. Rifle Corps: 
Lt.-Col. ... | Becher, A.W. R. -» | 16th Bengal Cavalry: 
Col.c.B. ... | Beckett, S. .. .-- | 88th Bengal. Infantry. 
Lt.-Col. ...| Begbie, A. G. ... .|R.E. Acet. Genl. Govt. of 
India, P. W. D: 
*Captain ... | Bell, A. W. C: - | 26th Bom. Infantry. 
Br. General 
cB. ...| Bengough, H. M. Comdg. Secunderabad Dist: 
Major ...| Benson, F. W. 17th.Lancers, 
Lt.-Col. v.c. 
C.1LE. ...| Beresford, Lord W. M.S: to HE. the Viceroy. 


Lieut. 
Lieut... 
Col. cB, ... 
Captain ... 
Captain ... 
Lt.-Colonel 
cL E 


:. | Biddulph, G. W. 


Bingley, A. H. 

Bird,G.C: ... 
Bird, W. J. B.... 
Birdwood, W.S.. 


Bisset, W. 8S. S. 


|E Baty..A. Brigade, R.H.A.. 
. | 7th Bengal Infantry. 


Ist Punjab Cavalry. 
Mily. Accts. Department. 


1. | Sed Bombay Infantry.. 


. | Royal Engineers. 


* Life Members, 


Rank. Name. Cor, 8. 
Captain ...| Blood, W. P. «| Royal Trish Fusiliers. 
Captain ...| Booth, L. FE. B. «| S.8. Officer, Rawal Pind. 
Licut. .. | Boddy, R. J. ve | 2nd Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
Captain ...| Bodd, L. W. «| Middlesex Regiment. 


Captain... | Bowyer, W. G... ee | RL OE. 
Major — ...| Brackenbury, M,C. ... | R. EL 
Dy.Surg. GI.| Bradshaw, A. F. «+» | Medical Staff. 
Colonel... } Brandreth, A. M. . | RL. Principal, T. College, 
Captain ...| Bray, N. A... «.. | Royal Inniskilling Fusilicrs 
Colonel... | Bridges, C. H... vee | 22nd Punjab Infantry. 
Major —...| Broadbent, J. EB. .. | RE, Asst. Secy Mily. Dept. 
Major _ ...| Brough, J. F. ... «| K. B,, Royal Horse Arty. 
Major-Genl. 
K.U.S.1., C.B.| Browne, Sir James”... | R-E. Qr. Mr. Genl. in India, 
Colonel... | Browne, S. J. ... ve | Oth Punjab Infantry. 
Lieutenant | Browning, A. R. vec] ate ditto. 
Colonel... ] Bruce, Me C. A. we | 4th ditto. 
*Colonel ...| Bruce, E. A. ... a | Asst. Comy. Genl., Madras, 
Captain ...| Brunker, J. M.S, ... | Royal Horse Artillery. 
Major... | Brunker, H.M. BE... | D. S. Officer, Mian Mir, 
Esquire... | Buckland, C. E. ... | Civil Service. 
Captain...) Buckland, P. A. ... | D.S. Officer, Umballa. 
Lieut.-Col. | Buller, F. W. ... ... | District Supdt. of Police. 
Captain... | Bullock, G. M.... ..». | Devonshire Regiment. 
Major — ... | Burgess, F. F. R. ...| Mily. Accounts Department 
Major _... | Burnaby, RB... .. | E. Survey. 
Captain ...| Burn, ALG... vee | Lth Maciras Infantry. 
Captain ...| Burn, A. E. P.... «| 27th Punjab Infantry. 
Captain ...} Burn Murdoch, J, ...| R. E. 
Lieutenant | Burton, E. B. ... ... | 17th Bengal Cavalry. 
Major _...| Burton, F.C. ... we | Ist Bengal Cavalry. 
Major... | Burton, G.S. ... .. | 2nd Norfolk Regiment, 
Colonel ...} Bushman, H. A. «| A. A. Genk. Army Had. Qrs. 
Lt.-Col.c.B.| Byng, T, RR... ... | 6th Madras Infantry. 
Lieutenant | Bythell, W. J... ... | RL E, Survey Department. 
Lt.-Col. v.c. | Cadell, T. nae ... | Chief Commissioner, Anda- 
man Islands, 
Licutenant | Cadell, A. aK ... | 38th Bengal Infantry. 
Captain... | Cahusac, W. F... ve | 20th ditto. 
Colonel... | Caldecott, F. J. ... | Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant: | Cameron, E. D.C...) 5/b Southern, Royal Arty, 
*Lieutenant | Campbell, A. ALK... '25th Punjab Infantry. 


* Life Members, 


ie ie Ot _ eer 


Rank, Name. 

Major Campbell, L. R. H. D... 
Colonel c.B. | Campbell, R. B. P. P. 

.C LE... | Cappell, Sir A. J. 
Exquire Carey. A. D. ... ee 
Esq., LE. | Carnac Rivett, J. H. . 
Captain Carpendale, J. M. 
Lieutenant | Carpendale, P.M. ... 
Licutenant | Carpendale, W. M.... 
Captain Carter, F.C... 


Lt.-Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major 
Major D.s.0. 
Captain 
Colonel 
Esquire 
Captain vic. 
Hon'ble Lt. 
Gent. cB, 
GS.L, GLE. 
Lientenant.. 
Ksq., CL EB. 
Captain 
Colonel 
Captain... 
Major 
Maj -GL ern. 
*Colonel eB. 
Colonel 
*Colonel ... 
Lieutenant. 
Hfis Kxey... 
His Exey 
HW. R. OH. 
Br. Ge whet B 
Re. Lon'ble 
Lord Gc... 
Lt.-Colonel 
Ditto 
Captain 


Major 


i 1 Cooper, A 


Carre, G. T. 
Carrington, E.... 
Cautley C. G. ... 
Cave, C. D. 
Channer, B.... 
Chanter, E. J... 
Chambers, C. ... 
Chambers, N. R. 
Chase, W. St. L. 
Chesney, G. T. 
Chenevix-French, G. F. 
Christie, James, T. 
Cleeve, W.F.... 
Clubley, J. K.... 
Coats, G. A. B. 
Cole, H. H. , 
Collen, E. H. TH. 
Collett, H. 

Collis, FL We... ‘ 
Cologan, J. F. Kitz G.. : 
Coulomb, Ree... 

C.-in-C. in India on 
C.-in-C. Madras Ariny.. 
C-in-C. Bombay Army 
| Combe, Boyee, A. 


Connemara 


Connolly, E. R. 
Cook, J. 
C ‘wok, W. 


R. 


Corps. 


1/3 Gurkhas. 


... | (C. of Guides) Qnueen’s Own, 
. | DirectorGenl. of Tclegraphs, 

. | Bombay Civil Service. 

. | Civil Service. 


8th Bengal Cavalry. 
21st Punjab Infy. 

8th Bengal Cavalry. 

D. S. Officer, Rawal Pindi, 
Royal Artillery. 
Worcestershire Regt. 
Military Accounts Dept. 
Suffolk Regiment. 

2nd Bengal Infantry. 
2nd Punjab Vol. Rifles. 
19th Madras Infantry. 


eos 
.. | 28th Bombay Infantry. 


E. 


Political Asst., Kotah. 
Asst. I. Genl. Police, Punjab 
Royal Artillery. 

2nd Madras Infantry. 


“TD.S. Ofticcr, Bundelkund, 


R. E. 

Secretary to Government, 
B.S C. 

21st Punjab Infantry. 
33rd Bengal Infantry. 
3rd Battin. 4th Bo. Rites, 


.|Commauding Sind Dist. 
. | Governor of Madras. 


B.S.C, 

36th Sikhs, 

Comt., Mily. Police, Burma, 
Loyal North Lancashire, 


* Life Members, 


Rank. Name. ‘Corps. 

Major... | Cotton, A. F. ... .. | 2-4th Gurkhas. 

Captain ... | Craster, J. C. B. {12th Bengal Infantry. 

Major, v.c... | Creagh, O’ M.... Mhairwara Battalion. 

Lientenant | Craufurd, J. A. H. ... | 7th Bombay Infantry. 

‘Captain... | Cunliffe, E. W. Gth Punfab Lnfantry. 

Surgn.-Maj. | Cunningham, D. D. IMS. Professor, Medl. Col- 

lege, Calcutta. 

ey .| Cunningham, E. ... | D. S. Officer, Bombay. 
Custis, J. G. C. ... | Oxford Light Infantry. 

ie SColbuel. Davidson, J. ... .+» | 81d Punjab Cavalry. 

Major Davidson, J. ... | 8th Hussars. 

Captain Davies, O. E. M. ... |-D.S. Officer, Fort William, 

Surgn.-Maj. |'Davies, R. W.... .-. | Medical Staff. 

Captain ...| Davison, K. 8... ... | 4th Bengal Cavalry. 

Major _... | Deane, G. W. ... ... | (D.C.O.) 18th B. Lancers, 

Lt.-Colonel |.Deane, T. ee ... | Depy. Secy. Mily. Dept. 

Capt. c-1.£.,| DeLaesses, ‘A. ¥F ... | Asst. Commr. Merwara, 

C.M.G. 

Lt.-Colonel | Deshon, ©. J. . .«. | Royal Artillery. 

Major . | Des Voenx, CB 1] 4th Bengal Infantry. 

Lieutenant | Dick, A. RB. © ++» | 2nd Punjab Cavalry. 

Lieutenant | Dobbie, H. B.. «. | 80th Punjab Iafy. 

Colonel... |-Dodd, C. ..(|BS.C. 

Lt.-Colonel. | Dodsworth, WF. 1..)-Cant. Magt., Dinapore. 

Major D.s.0..| Dorward, A.R.F. ...)R. EB 

Colonel... | Dowden, T. F. | RE. 

Captain .... | Dowell, G. W.... .-. | Loyal North Lancashire. 

-Major . | Drammond, F, H.R. . .-| 11th Bengal Lancers. [Regt. 

Major ...|Duke,J.C. Duke of Wellingtons W. R. 

Captain ...|DuMoulin,  ... ... | Royal Sussex. 

Captain ...| Dun, E,W... . | Depy. Asst. Qr Mr. Genl, 

Captain ...| Dunsterville, K.S. ...| R. A., Ordnance Dept. 

Captain ...| Durand, A. G. A. Ist Regiment C. 1. H. 

*Major c.B. | Durand, E. L.... | BSG 

Sir Kore. | Durand, H. M. Secy. to the Govt., Foreign 

cs. 1, Department. 

Major’... | Dyce, G. H.C... «| 21st Punjab Infantry. 

M.-Genl.c.z. | East, C. J., ... | Comdg. Bangalore Dist. 

‘Lieutenant. | Egerton, R. G.... ... | Corps of Guide (Q. 0.) 

Lt.-Colonel | Elles, E. R. «.. | Royal Artillery. 

Major-Genl. | Elles, W. K. «.. | Adjt. General in India. 

C.B., A.D.C. 


* Life Member, 


Rank. 


Name. 


Corps. 


Major D.S.0. 
*Honb'le 
K.CS.1, CLE. 
Major 
Captain... 
Colonel ... 
Surg.-Major 
M.D. 
Lieutenant 
Colonel 
Major... 
Lieutenant 
Captain... 
Esquire... 
Captain ... 
Br.-General. 
Major 
Major 
Captain ... 
Surgeon ... 
Colonel 
Colonel, cB. 
Bde.-Surgn. 
M.D. 
Captain ... 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain ... 
Captain ... 


H.E.Rr. Adl. 
K.C.B,C.M.G. 
Captain 
Colonel, c.B. 
Major 
Captain... 
Lt.-Col. 


Col, D.s. 0. 
Colonel... 
Captain ... 
Major 

Major 

Lt.-Col. 
Captain ... 


. | Elliott, G. H. ... 


. | Fenton, A. B. a a 
. | Ferrier, A. W.... ae 


Elliot, EB. Li... = 
Elliott, Sir C. A. 


Ensor, J. H. ... 
Evans, H. M. ... Es 
Evatt, G. J. H... Par 


Evatt, J.T... Ss 
Fyre, E.H.... 
Ryre, V. G. L.... 
Fagan, H. H. F. 
Faithfull, H. T. 

Fanshawe, H. C. eae 
Fasken, E. J. N. pon 
Faunce, F. . 


Field, W.C.F... 
Firth, R. H. ... 
Fitzgerald, A. ... 
Fitzgerald, C.J.O. ... 
Fleming, J. Mac N. 


hoot 


Forbes, E. KE. .., aa 
Ford, H. I. E... : 
Foss, K.M. ... 
Freeman, B. L.. 

Fremantle, Hon. Sir’. R. 


Fullerton, J. D, ae 
Galloway, J. ... see 


-|Garrett, A. J.. 


Gartside Tipping, RF. 


.|Gaselee, A. . ... 


Gatacre, W. F. 
Gibbs, G. R. 

Gibbs, MI... aol 
Gilchrist, R. A. See 


-|Glancy, J. GQ. ... 


Glen, A. aes 
Glennie, Es ue 


Ist Bombay Lancers. 


. | 8rd Bengal Cavalry. 
... | Adjt, Bangalore Volunteers, 
. | 43rd G. LT. 


Medical Staff. 
2-3rd Gurkhas, 


. | lst Madras Pioneers. 
. | 34th Pioneers. 


10th Bengal Lancers. 
19th Punjab Infantry. 
C.S. 

8rd Sikh Infantry. 
Madras Staff Corps. 


x 4th Madras Cavalry. 


P-1 Royal Artillery. 

Asst. Acct. General, MD. 
Medical Staff. 

General List Titintey: 

3rd Cav.(Hyderabad Contg). 


. | 26th Punjab Infantry. 


2nd Madras Lancers, 


. | Royal Artillery. 
. | Asst. Commissary General, 


2nd Punjab Vol. Rifles. 
Naval ©.-in-C., East India 
Station, 


. | R.E.,, Bo. Sap. and Miners, 


29th Bombay Infantry. 
1st Infantry, Hyd. Contg. 
D.S.0., PFE. 

2-5th Gurkhas. 


.| D. Q. M.G. 


B.S.C. 

31st Punjab Infantry. 
M.S. to Resdt. Hyderabad, 
Leinster Regiment. 


. | 2nd Lincoln Regiment, 


RE. 


* Life Member. 


CxGioy) 
Rank. Name. Pe Corps. 
Esquire Goad, Horace, B. re wae 
Lt.-Col. Gadfrey, G... 2nd Madras Tufantry. 
Lieutenant | Godfrey, 8. H. | Asst. Pol, Agent Palanpur, 
Lt.-Col. Goldie, Bo J... R. i. 
Major Gordon, A. EL... B. S.C. 


Captain ... 


Major 
Lieutenant 


Lt. -Genl. . 


Oise: 
ses M: ajor 
Colonel 
Lt.-Col. 
Major 
Lt.-Col. 
Esquire 
Coloucl 
Col., D. Ss. 0. 
Captain... 
Colonel 


*Colonel ... 


; Greig P. H. 


Gordon, J.C. BE. 


Gordon, 8. V.... 
Gordon, W. BR. P. 
Gott, W.C. 
Gowan, W. EL... 
Grant, 5. sek 
Graves, B.C. ... 
Graves, 5. H. P. 
Gray, W. du G. 

Greaves, Sir Geo. 


Grey, L. J. H.... 
Gubbins, W. L. 
Hadow, I. E. 
Hailes, W. : 
Halkett, H. Craigie- 
Hall, ALG. BL .. 
Halen, J.H.B 
Hallowes, LL. J. sae 
Haly, Ro H. O'Grady ... 
Hamilton, W. G. 
Hamilton, A. F, 


Hanna, H. B. . 


», Comor. & 
; Medical Service. 


| th Bengal Cavalry. 


23rd Pioneers. 

2nd P. V. R. Corps. 
Retired List. 

38th Bengal Infantry. 
R. E. 

4th Bengal Infantry. 
26th Panj: vb Infantry. 
4th Punjab Infantry. 
Comdg. Meerut District. 


7th Bombay Infantry. 
Supdt. Delhi Dn. 


Royal Artillery. 

4th Bengal Infantry. 
32nd Pioneers. 

Ist Loyal N. Lancashire. 


| Veterinary Dept. 


D.S. O. Mhow. 

Suttolk Regt. 

K. Laneashire. 

RE, Queen’s Own Sappers. 
and Miners, 

Retired List. 


Lt.-Col. Harene, CE. we {-tth Bengal Cavalry. 
Lt.-Col. ... | ‘i “B |B. B.& CLR. 
Captain i ef 4h Bengal Infantry. 
Esquire tf wrt, Gj, H. Re | Bombay Accts. Dept. 
Major... | Hart, H. HL. R. i, 
Caley VG ces Hart, ReGe eee R. bk. 
Lt.-Col. Harvey, C.L. ... 2nd Wiltshire Regiment. 
Colonel Hastings, FL E. gnd Sikh Lnfwutry, 
Captain Haughton, J... 35th Sikhs, 
Lt-Col.p.s.o, | Hawes, A. J.D. 4th Punjab Infantry, 
Captain Hayden, F. A. West Riding Regiment. 
* Life Mewbers, 
rere YT ~ + rey rare 


Rank. Name. Corps. 
Lientenant } Heard, ES... Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Lt.-Col. Hemming, F. W. Mily. Scey. to H. E. C-in-C. 

Madras. 
Captain Henderson, P. E. Assistant Commr,, Assam, 


Colonel, CB. 


Captain 
Major 
Major 


Capt. G1, 


ALD.C, 
Colonel 
Lt -Colonel 
Major 
Major 
* Br-GL. CB. 
onel 


aTt. -Col. 
Lientenant 
Colonel 
Colonel 


Lt-Colonel 


Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major 


Captain ... 


Lt.-Colonel 
Major 


Major-Genl. 


Captain 
Major 
Major 
Lieutenant 
Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 
* Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 


. | dackson, G. C.... 


. | James, M. : 
.| Jamieson, A. W. 
... | Jamieson, 
. | Jenkins, a M... 
! Jenkins, V. 


Hennessy, G. R. 
Herbert, GC... bs 
Hervey, H. de La M.... 
Hewat, H. R.C. 

Hext, J. 


Higginson, T. ... tes 
Hill, R. H. T.. 

Hill, W. Hf 
Hobiday, H bad Oe 
Hows, A. G. r 
Hogg, G. Cc. 

Hoe ze, C. ee 
Howse, J.W. 
Holiich, aT; H... 
Holland, PB... 
Holmes, A. L’E. H. 
Holroyd, W. R. M. 
Home, 8. B. ... 
Horsford, N. M. T. 
Howell, H. 
Howlett, A. ... 
Hudson, H.S... 
Hame, W. F. ... 
Humfrey, B. G. vik 
Huuter, A. S.... Ses 
Hutchins, H. L. ed's 
Hutchinson, #. DD, ... 
Hutchinson, J. B. 
Tevulden, H. A. 


Jackson. J... 
Jacob, LF... 


C.J. 


«| 4th Bo. Cavy.( 


15th Sikhs. 

Assistant Commr., Ajmere: 
Ist Panjab Cavalry. 

Royal Scots Fusiliers. 


R.N. 


Ist Punjab Infantry. 

A.C. G. Maras. 

1-2nd Gurkhas. 

Otfy. C. G., Eastern Circle. 
Commanding, Aden, 

Poona Horse.) 
34th Pioneers, 

14th Sikhs. 

R. E,, Survey Department. 
5th Punjab Infantry. 

16th Bengal Infantry. 

Dir. of Public Inst., Punjab, 
5th Bengal Infantry. 

B.S. C. 

Ist Punjab Infantry. 

12th Madras Infantry. 
29th Madras Infantry. 
28th Bombay Pioneers, 
10th Bombay Infantry. 
Mussoorie. 

A. C. General, Madras, 
1-3rd Gurkhas, 

Dy. Comr. Gurdaspur. 


i 2ud Derbyshire Regiment. 


5th Bengal Cavalry. 

9th Madras Infantry. 
14th Bombay Infantry. 
5th Bombay Cavalry. 

7th Bengal Infantry. 

14th Sikhs, 

Dy. Commissioner, Burma, 
D.S. Officer, Peshawar. 


* Life Menbers. 


( 8 ) 

Rank. Name. Corps. 
Colonel... | Jennings. R. M. --. | 6th Bengal Cavalry.. 
Captain... | Jones, AE... .. | 23rd Pioneers. 

Major _ ... | Jones, W. H. D. ..| 7th Bombay Cavalry. 
Br-Genl.c.p. | Keen, F. J... .. | Comg. Peshawar District. 
Capt. D.s.0. | Keene, A. «| Royal Artillery. 


Major D.s.o. 
Major 
Major 
Vet.Surg.... 
*Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 
Captaia ... 
Lieutenant 
Colonel c.B, 
*Captain ... 
Esqr. C.LE... 
Colonel ... 
Major... 
Major 
Col. GLE... 
Captain 
Colonel ... 
Captain ... 
*Colonel ... 
Major... 
Major 
Lt-Col.a.p.c. 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 
Major. 
Br-Genl.c.B. 
Colonel c.B., 
ADC. 
Major... 
Hon, K.c.s.1. 
GLE, 
Lieutenant 
Lt.-Colonel. 
Colonel c.B., 
A. D.C. 
Lieutenant 


Keighley, C. M. 
Keith, J. = 


- Kelly, J. G. 


Kemp, W. H. ... 


King-Harman, M, J. §, 


.. | Kitchener, F. W. 


Knox, F. R. B. 
Kreyer, F. A. C. 
Lance, F. 
Lawford, E. E. M. 
Lawrence, A. J. 
Lawrence, W. A, 
Leckie, F. W. V. 


. | Leigh, F. fan 


LeMessurier, A. 


. | Lindesay, E. ... 


Lindsay, J. G.... 
Lister, W. J. ... 
Little, H. A... 
Lloyd, E. wee 


. | Lloyd, T. H. 


Loch, W. ... 
Logan, F. C. L. 
Longley. J. RB... 


«| Lucas, C. A. De. N, 


Luck, G. 
Luckhardt, W... 


Lugard, H. F.... 
Lyall Sir James, B 


Macdonald, J. R. L. 
MacGregor, C. R. 


t 


Mackeuzie, A. R. D. 7s 


Mackenzie, R.... 


. | Asst. Commy. General. 


Royal Artillery. 

19th Punjab Infantry. 
Army Remount Depot. 
4th Gurkhas. 


. | 2nd West Yorkshire Regt. 
. | 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Contg. 


Bombay 8.0 

Comg. Ferozepore. 

Ist Madras Lancers. 
C.S.,Commissioner, Meerut. 
17th Bengal Cavalry. 

20th Bombay Infantry. 


‘ au P. V. Ritle Corps. 
R. E. 


Loyal N. Lancashire Regt. 
iy E 


: Comg., Multan. 


Garrison Instr. Dalhousie. 
D. S. O. Poona. 


. | Principal, Mayo College. 


Ist Loyal N. Lancashire. 
1st East Surrey Regiment. 


. | 6th Bombay Cavalry, 


I. G. Cavalry. 


. | Commsy.. Conca Bombay, 


Royal Artillery. 
Lt.-Governcr, Punjab, 


R. E. 
tere “Gurkha Light Tofy. 
B.S.C. 


R. EL 


* Life Members, 


Corps. 


D.S. O. Mandalay. 
Thuggee and Dacoity Dept. 
7th Bombay Cavalry. 

Dist. Supdt. Police, Saugar. 
Comdg, P. F. Force. 


2nd Cavy. Hyderabad Cont. 
30th Punjab Iutantry. 


.| 4th Bombay Cavalry. 
. | Dir. Genl. of Telegraphs. 


S. 8. O. Naoshera, 


.| 28th Punjab (ofantry. 
RE 
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Bank. Name. 

Br.-General | Maclean, C. S.... «|B. 8.0. 
OB, CLE... 
Lt.-Col. c B. | MacNeill, J.G.R.D. ... 
Esquire ... | McCracken, D. E. us 
Lt-Colonel. | McNair, A. L. ... a 
Colonel McNeill, D. ... ae 
Br.-General | Mc.Queen, Sir J. W. ... 
KCB, A.D.C. 
Lt-Colonel | Magrath,H.M.S.  ...|M.S.C. 
Captain... | Maguire, C. M. oe 
Captain Maisey, F.C. ... ce 
Lt.-Colonel_ | Maitland, P. J. eed 
Colonel Mallock, H. A. a 
Captain ...; Mansel, A... » | RA, 
Lieutenant | Markham, C. J. «| 4th K. R. Rifles. 
Colonel... | Marsh F. H B. a 
Colonel... | Marshall, H. S. 4 
Captain... | Mason, AHL... - 
Major... | Massy, C. F. . 


Captain... 
Captain ... 


Captain ... | Maude, F.N. ... ate 
Captain ... | Mayne, R. C. G. es 
Lientenant Medley, E. J. ... one 
Lt-Col.c.ma. | Meiklejohn, W.H.... 
Colonel... | Menzies, O. Soa 
Colonel Merewether, G. oT Cos 
Esq. cS.1.... | Merk, W. R. H. % 
Colonel Michell, J. WA. Wes 
Captain ...| Michell, St. John, F. ... 
“Surg.-Maj. | M’Kay, H. K. ... ae 
Lt-Colonel | Molloy, E. a 
Lt.-Colonel | Money, E. A. ... Ses 
Major .- | Money, E. E. ase 
Captain ... | Money, G. A. 

Major Montgomery, TAL... 
Lieutenant | Moore, G. H. J. te 


*Colonel ... 
*Lt-Colonel 


juire .., 


Major 


Massy, G. aie 
Masters, A... 


Morley. eee 
Morris, G. T. ... 
Morris, M. wee 


.| Morse, W. J. ... 


: Supdt, Kapurthala State. 


Ist Norfolk. 

Ist C. I. Horse. 

R. E. 

29th Bombay Infantry. 
17th Bengal Cavalry. 
20th Punjab Infantry. 
Ins. Genl, Police, Punjab. 
R. E. 

Civil Service. 

13th Bengal Infantry. 
Ist Bengal Cavalry. 
ILM.S. 

2-5th Gurkhas, 

D.S. 0., R. Pindi. 

9th Bengal Cavalry. 
18th Bengal Lancers. 

. | Deputy Commr. Sialkot. 
Merwara Battalion. 


1] 8.8. O. Faizabad. 


. | District Supdt. of Police, 


Gurdaspur. 
24th Bombay Infantry. 


* Life Members. 


Name. 


Colonel 
Conon 
Mor 
Pete ule 
Capt bse 
Mojerpso 


Mor 
Miyoe 
Veusare 
Pht Cotonel 
Cyan 
Cupran 


Late nant 
Coote 


Wpten 
| An? 
Coane 
Mie 
Mir 
(. cote 


[re] 
4 Ge 
Mir 
u c 


Moor & 
| Fae aces 
t eer | 
hive 
Mor 
rn cer 
ctr 

1. a 
Tre 

4 o 


de 
a rs 
J 


Keen BS, 


nits ROM, 


wee WOLD. 
Revue A “ee 
Rerluey, CoM see 
hes, de Ness ee 
Rea I Go. 
Rep WOE, ale 
Kee e-Hoartoun, MOL... 
Rotcuerer FOW, 

how FRE 

hover FAY 

Lane F ae 
faatol ER OM. 
Leen AOD 


Ce ee 


Oh Beneal Cas aleve. 

23rd Prone crs - 

Th Bombay Casatew 
Come, Pestuawar DMotr. ¢ 
Boy do Artis “ 
Asat, Commy Gener o 
Reval Attain, 

Pith Pargeb Pafery 
Arty Remoung Depot 
teh Gath bas. 

2d West Youkslare Be. 
tab Cav Tver. 
Babe SC. 

Com Feros pore. 

Vet Moctran Devaney ee 


COSC oiimisssoner Meat 


Web Bend Cavers 
eth Bots Dotti. 
ZOE P OV Ratle Corp 
RoE 


eval No Daneel oe Re oe 


KOR. 

ROR. 

Cons, Metin, 

Gor on Poste Dibe cee 
| ee Oe Me 

Precip Mave Gi 
Pt bevat No bane ae oe 
Ver boaet Surrey Wet nee 
ten be ey Cava, 
Lg tonaises = 


Conte. Geetal Berto. 


Bova Aer. 


| Oe ee 


tT 
Vavaty 
Rok 

[re OR CS 


Rank. 


Name. 


Corps. 


Br.-General 
CB, CLE... 
Lt.-Col. c B. 
uire ... 
Lt.-Colonel. 
Colonel 
Br.-General 
K.C.B, A.D.C. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain ... 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 
Colonel 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Colonel... 
Colonel 
Captain 
Major... 
Captain ... 
Captain ... 
Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenan 
Lt-Col.c.ma. 
Colonel ... 


Esq. CSL... 
M 


Colonel ... 


Maclean, C. S.... 


MacNeill, J.G.R. D. 
McCracken, D. E. 
McNair, A. L.... 
McNeill, D. ... 
Mc.Queen, Sir J. W. 
Magrath, H. M.S. 
Maguire, C. M. 


. | Maisey, F.C. ... 


Maitland, P. J. 


. | Mallock, H. A. 


Mansel, A. Ses 
Markham, C. J. 
Marsh F.H B. 
Marshall, H. S. 
Mason, A. H. ... 
Massy,C. F, ... 
Massy, G. aae 
Masters, A... 
Maude, F.N. ... 
Mayne, R. C. G. 
Medley, E. J. ... 
Meiklejohn, W. Bw. 
Menzies, O. ‘ 
- 


Morley. F, ‘ 
Morris, G. T. ... 
Morris, M. 


Morse, W. J. ... 


| 
» | B.SC, 


| DS. 0. Mandalay. 


. Thuggee and Dacoity Dept. 


. | 7th Bombay Cavalry. 


Dist, Supdt. Police, Saugar. 


iB Comdg. P. F. Force. 


} 
ww | MS. C, 
... | 2nd Cavy, Hyderabad Cont. 
. 80th Punjab Infantry. 
«.. | 4th Bombay Cavalry. 
. Dir, Genl. of Telegraphs. 
» | RA, 
. | 4th K. R. Rifles. 
.. |S. S. O. Naoshera, 
... | 28th Punjab (nfantry. 
R. E. 


... | Civil Service, 
we | 18th Bengal Infantry. 
wie | Ist Bengal Cavalry. 
| IMS, 


.. | 2-5th Gurkhas, 


«| D.S. 0. RB. Pindi, 
eo | 9th Bengal Cavalry. 
+. | 18th Bengal Lancers. 


.-. | Supdt. Kapurthala State. 
w| Ist Norfolk. 

o Ist C. I. Horse, 
|. 
23th Bombay Infantry, 
+.» | 17th Bengal Cavalry. 

+» | 20th Punjab Infantry. 

.. | Ins. Genl. Police, Punjab, 


— 


Deputy Commr. Sialkot, 


ve | Merwara Battalion. 


S.S. O. Faizabad, 


Gurdaspur. 


+» | 24th Bombay Infantry. 


* Life Members. 


«| District Supdt. of Police, 
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Rank. ‘Name. Corps. 
‘Capt.cie, | Muir,C. W. ... + | 47th Bengal ‘Cavalry. 
Col. p.s.0.... | Murray, K. D.... ».. | Asst. Adjutant General, 
Br-Genl,c.z. | Nairne, C. E. ... «| ISG. of Art. 

Major . | Nash, E. Royal Artillery. 


Captain .,. 
Surgn.-Maj. 
M.B. 


Major 
Major 
Lieutenant 
Maj-Genl.., 
Lt-Colonel 
Col. c.1. 5, 
Major. 
Captain .., 
*Capt. Hon. 
Br-General 
V.C., K.CB., 

Lieutenant 
~(olonel ... 


Colonel, c.3, 
Captain ... 
‘Lt-Colonel 
‘Colonel 
‘Lt-Colonel 
Colonel 
Major... 
Maj.-Genl. 
CB. 

Lieutenant 
*Captain... 
Lieutenant 
Esq., C. 1. E. 
Colonel, c.B. 
Captain ... 
Maj-Genl... 
*Captain ... 


.. | Neville, J. P. C. a 
. | Newill, J. H. ... ~~ /MSG 
- | 1B, Q.M. G’s. Department. 
- | Royal Artillery, 

A. 


.| Nixon, E. B. ... 


. | Ommanney, 


. | Pennington, C. R. 
.| Penton, H. E.... ae 
Perkins, ... | R 


. | RE 
. | 3rd Bombay Cavalry, 


Nedhan, E, Mu.” 
Nelis, J. A. 


Newnhan, A. T. H. 
Nicholl, T. ... 
Nicholson, W. G. 
Nisbet, R. P. ... 


Nixon, J. E, 
Noel, E. Se 
Norman, Sir F. B. 


Norman, W. W. 
North, W. is 
Nutt, HL. 


Owen, C. W. ... > 


Palmer, A. P. ... 
Patterson, G. ... 
Peart, G, R. 


.|-Pemberton, R. C. B. ... 
... | Comdg. R. & Mian Mir, 
... | 14th B, Lanevs, 
.| 7th Bombay Inhntry. 
E. \ 


Pemberton S. E. 


Petrie, R. D. ... 
Phayre, A. 
Philipps, I. 
Pitman, C. E. ... 
Pole-Carew, R, 
Pollard, W. C.... 
Pottinger, B. H. 
Poynder, C. E. 


* Life Members, 


oy 38rd Bengal Infantry. 
ILM.S. 


- | 14th Bengal Lancers. 
M.S. C. 


A.G,RE 


ie Resident Kashmir. 
- | 87th Dogras, 


18th Bengal Cavalry, 


u. | Ast Battn. Rifle Brigade. 
. |Comdg. Assam District, 


. | 2nd Punjab Cavalry. 
. | R. E. Bo. Sappers & Miners, 
. | Political Supdt. Palanpur. 
. | 8rd Bombay Infantry. 
. | Royal Artillery, 

LMS. 


«| Comdg. Faizabad, 
... {Gympie Mounted Infantry, 
. | Bhopal Battalion. 


R.E. Sety. to the P.W. Dept 


1-5th Gurkhas, \ 
Telegraph Departmen, 


".] Mily.Sec.toH.E.theC. b C, 
.| 7th Bengal Cavalry. 


Fe Mily Sec. Govt. Bomba, 
. 15th Madras Infantry. 


‘ 


ee; 


A I 


( Mm ) 


Rank. 


Name. 


Corps. 


Genl. K.C.B., 
VO. 
*Captain.... 
Colonel... 
Captain ... 
Captain... 
Colonel 
Colonel... 
*Br-Genl. 
CB, CSE. 
Major. 


Hon’blec.s.. 
Captain... 


* Lt-Colonel 


Major. 
ILE. Right 
Hon'ble Lord 
GCE. 
Lt-Colonel 
*H.E. Genl. 
Bart v. ©, 
6.C.B.,G.C.LE. 
Colonel’... 


Captain... 


. | Prinsep, A. H.... 


. | Rawson, C. C.... 


Prendergast, Sir H.N.D. 


Presgrave, E. R. J. 
Pretyman, G. T. 
Prichard, G. P. M. 
Pringle, A. 


Pritchard, H. G. 
Protheroe, M. ... 


Pulford, R. B. ... 
Q. M. G: in India ee 
Q. M. G. Bombay ay 
Quinton, J. W. 
Ramsay, J.G.. 
Ranking. W. Les 


Reay. 


Rivaz; V. 
Roberts, Sir Fr. 8. 


Robertson, D.... 
Robinson, G. H: 


RE. 


15th Madras Infantry. 


... | Royal Artillery. 
.|D.S. 0. Belgaum. 

... | 2nd Bombay Lancers. 

.. | 11th Bengal Lancers. 
. | Acct. Gen. Mily. Dept. 

. | Q. M. G. Madras, 


.|RE 


. | Simla, 


Poona. 
Civil Service. 


.. | 24th Punjab Infantry. 
.-| 15th Madras Infantry. 
.|R. EB. 

. | Governor of Bombay. 


87th Dogras. 


17]. in ©. in India. 


... | 44th Gurkha Light Infantry. 
. | 1-1st Gurkha Regiment. 


Colonel, CB.| Ross AG... . | Ist Sikh Infantry. 
Esq., C.LE. | Ross, David. f 

Surga- -Maj. | Roe, W. H. C.... {LMS 

Colonel ... | Rowband, H. ... ... | Bengal Local List. 

Captain... | Rundall, F. M. , ey Gurkhas, 

Captain... Sandbach, A. E. «| RE. 

Colonel Sandeman, Sir R. G., A. G, G. Beluchistan. 
ECS.L 

Colonel, c.B. | Sanford, G.E.L.S, ...|R. E 

Lt-Colonel | Savi, T. B. B. .. | R.E. 

It-Colonel Saward, M. H... . | Royal Artillery. 

Major . Sawyer, CE. ... ... | Loyal North Lancashire, 

‘Major... | Sawyer. H. A... .| A. Q. M.G. 

Equire ...| Scott, GB. ... ... | Survey Department. 

Colonel... | Senior, H. W. J. . | Ist Bengal Infantry. 


Colonel: 


Sewell, H. F. H. 


1. sth Tnfantry, H. C: 


* Eife Members. 
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Rank. Name. Corps. 
Lt.-Colonel | Shakespear, G. R. J. ... | 10th Bengal Lancers. 
Colonel... | Shea, H. J. F. ... | Royal Artillery. 
Lt.-Colonel | Shepherd, T. ... | 8rd Punjab Cavalry. 
Lientenant | Shewell, P. G. ... | Ist Punjab Infantry. 
Captain Shirres, J. C. ... | Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant | Showers, H. L. ... | Meywar Bhil Corps, 
Surg.-Genl. | Simpson, Sir B. | L MS. 

K.CLE. ... 
Capt. D.s.o. | Sinclair, A. L. ... | 27th Bombay Infantry. 
Lt.-Colonel | Skene, C. McD. ... | 42nd Gurkha L. IL. 
DSO. 
Lt.-Colonel. | Skinner, G. J. ... | 8rd Bengal Infantry, 
Captain ... | Smith, J. G. -.. | Comst. Department. 
Lieutenant | Smith, J. Manners . | Attaché, Foreign Office. 
Major-Genl. | Smith, T. P. ... | Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant , Snow, R. H. P. . | 2nd Wilts. 
Lieutenant | Southey, R. ... | 80th Bombay Infantry. 
Major Sparke, J. G. ... | Ist Bn. South Yorkshire. 
Capt. D.s.0. | Spragge, B. C. | D.S. 0. 
Lt.-Colonel. | Stainforth, W. . | A.A. G. for Musketry. 
Major . | Stawell, G. D. ... | 2ad Devon. 
Surg.-Major | Stephen, A. ... | Sanitary Comr. Punjab, 
Colonel ...| Stevens, H. C. ... | 8rd M. Cavalry. 
Lieutenant | Stevens, M. ...|D. A.C. G. 
Captain ...{Stevenson, F. ——... | 19th Bombay Infantry. 
Lieutenant | Stewart, J. M. ... /1-5th Gurkhas, 
*Br.-Gl. c.B.| Stewart, R.C. |... | Comg. Hyderabad Cont. 
ADO. 2s 
Colonel St. John, Sir O. B.C... | Resident, Mysore. 
K.C.S.1. 
Captain ... | Stockley, V. M. ... | 16th Bengal Cavalry. 
Major . | Stoney, G. O. . | K. O. S. Borderers. 
Major —_... | Stopford, A. B. ... | 1-1 Western Dn. R. A. 
Lt.-Colonel. | St. Quinton, T. A.” ... | 8th Hussars. 
Lieutenant. | Strachey, B. ... | 2-2nd Gurkhas. 
Lieutenant. | Strachey, R. J. ...| 4th Rifle Brigade. 
Col. cB. .., | Straubenzee, T. Van ... | Royal Horse Artillery, 
Colonel Strong, D. M. ... | 10th Bengal Lancers. 
Colonel... | Swinley, G. «.. | Royal Artillery, 
Lieutenant. | Swinton, R. R. .. | 44th G. LL 
Colonel Symons, W. P. ... | South Wales Borderers, 
Lieutenant | Taylor, D. J. O. . | Asst. Comr, Burmah, 


* Life Member. 
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Rank. Name. Corps. 
Lieutenant | Temple, G. E. . | 2nd Derbyshire Regiment. 
Major Temple, R. C. ... | Deputy Comr. Mandalay. 
Captain ...; Thatcher, J. F.C. .| D. A. A. G. Musketry. 
Major . | Thomas, W. G. ...| 2nd Manchester Regiment. 
Major . | Thomson, T. ... | 836th Sikhs, 

Colonel c.B.| Toker, A. C. . | Depy. Secy. Govt, M. D. 
Lt.-Col. ...; Tomkins, W. P. w | R. EL 
Lt.-Colonel. | ‘Townsend, C. W. . | Royal Artillery. 
Major . | Travers, E. A. ... | A. D.C. to C.-in-C. India. 
*E-quire ... | Tupper, C. L. {| OS, 
Lt.-Colonel | Turner, A. H. ... | 2nd Punjab Infantry. 
Lieutenant | Turner, G. H. .| 16th Bombay Infantry, 
Major .| Turner, S. C. ... | RE. 
Colonel... | Vallings, A. . | 5th Punjab Infantry. 
Lieutenant | Vans Agnew, J. ... | 8rd Madras Cavalry. 
Lieutenant , Vaughan, H. B. .. | 7th BLT. 
Colonel ...| Vibart, E. D. H. 15th Bengal Cavalry. 
*Major v.c. | Vousden, W. J. ...| 5th Punjab Cavalry, 
Major, p.s.o. | Wace, E. C. .{/1-3 R.A 
Major Wace, R. o | RAL 
Lt.-Col.c.e. | Walker, J. ... | 2ad P. V. R. Corps. 
Major Walker, J. N. . | 13th Bombay Infantry. 
Captain ...| Wallace, A. ... | 25th Punjab Infantry. 
Captain ...| Walter, J. Mac. N. ...! 2nd Devonshire Regiment, 
Lieutenant | Walters, H. F. ... | 22nd Bombay Infantry. 
Lieutenant | Warden, A. W. ... | 3rd Hyderabad Cavalry. 
Colonel... | Waterfield, H. G. . | 45th Sikhs, 
Captain ., | Watkins, L. G. ... | R.A. Ord. Department. 
Major Watson, A. J. ... | Suffolk Regiment. 
Major . | Watts, J. B. . | Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
Major . | Wedderburn, J. A.C. ...] 2ad Bengal Infantry. 
Captain ... Westmoreland, C.H.... | 42nd G. LI. 
Major Whetherall, W. A . | 22nd Bombay Infantry, 
Captain ...| White, F. P. L. ... | Q.O. Corps of Guides. 
Major Wickham, C. B. ... |G-A, R. H. A. 
Major . | Wiehe F. G. A. . | 2nd Durham L. I. 
Major .. | Wilkieson, C. B. R. E., Q. O. Sap. & Miners. 
Major-Genl. 

cB. .., | Wilkinson, H. C. ... | U.S. Club, Pall Mall. 
Major . | Willan, H. P. Renglen re Kings Dragoon Guards, 
Col.cB. ... Williams, B. Army Remount Depot. 
*Captain Williams, G. AIRE 


* Life Members, 
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Rank, Name. Corps. 


Lieutenant | Williamson. O.C. — ... | 29th Punjab Infantry. 


Lt.-Col, ... | Willock, G. W. ... | 8rd Bengal Cavalry. 
Lt.-Col. ... | Wilmer, J. R. ... | Survey Department. 


Lieutenant | Wilmot, 1. Eardley. ...) 18th B. L. 
Colonel... | Wilmot, R. Eardley, ... | D. S. Otticer. 
Lt.-Col. ...| Wilson,C. W. H. —...| 2nd Bn. R. Warwick Regt. 


Major _...| Wilson, E. H. ... | 34th Pioneers. 
Lt.-Col. ... | Wilson, F. A. ... | Pol. Agent, Bundelkund. 
Captain ... | Wingate, G. a | A. C. General. 


Colonel... | Woodcock, E. M. ... | Dist. Supdt. Police. 

-Major _... | Woodgate, E. R. P. ... | 2nd K. OQ. Royal Lancaster: 

Captain. ... | Worlledge, J. F. ... | 86th Sikhs. 

Colonel c.B. | Worsley, H. R. B. —... | Comg., Cawnpore. 

Sur.-Major 
M.D. ...| Wright, R. T. | LMS. 

Captain ... | Wylly H. ©. ... 18.8. O. Darjeeling. 

*Captain ...| Yate, A.C... ... | 29th Bombay Infantry. 

Captain .. | Yate, W.G. ... ... | 4th Bombay Cavalry. 

Sur.-Major | Yeld, HP... | L M.S. 

Captain ...| Young, E. A. ... ... | D.S. O. 

Colonel... | Young, G. on ... | 1-Ist Gurkhas. 

Lt.-Col. ...| Young,G.F. ...... | 24th Punjab Infantry. 

Captain ... | Young, W. H.... ... | Mily. Accts. Dept. 

Lieutenant. | Younghusband, F. E. ... | lst King’s Dragoon Guards. 


* Life Member. 


EE eee o tee 


His. Excy. 
Col. ¢. B. 
Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain... 
Captain... 
Major v. c 


Colonel c.B. 
Major-Genl. 
K.C. B. 
Major-Genl. 
VC, KCB. 
Captain... | 

Major 
Captain... 
Surg.-Major 
Esquire ... 
Colonel .. 
Lt-Colonel 
Colonel | 
Lt-Colonel 
Captain... 
Lieutenant 
Captain... 
TheHon’ble 
CSL, CLE, 
Colonel 
Captain... 
Surg.-Genl. 
MB. 
Lieutenant 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
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ADDENDA. 


The Viceroy, ... 
Ardagh, J. C. ... 
Cooke, T. A... 
Dundas, H. L.... 
Ormerod, G.S .. 
Prichard, M. ”... 
Ridgeway, R. K. 


Woodthorpe, R. G. 
Hudson, Sir J... 


White, Sir G. ... 


Chambers, O, A. 
Ward, ALE... 
Hume,‘V.C. ... 
Beatson, C. H... 
Robertson, F. A. 
Rogers, G. W. N, 
Hamilton, Ian... 
Sanderson, H. B. 
Kinsman, H. J. 
Forde, L. aoe 
Nathan, M.... 
Bradshaw, L. J. E. 
Hutchins, P, P. 


Barton, G. ... 
Beatson, W. J. A. 
Thomson, W. A, 


Forbes, L. A. 


Pte. See. to H.E. the Viceroy. 


.|D.S. Officer, Umballa. 
.| A. A. General, Poona. 


Royal Munster Fusiliers, 


«| District Staff Officer, 


“LA. Q. M. G, Simla. 
Joined in July 1889. 


D. Q. M. G., Int. Br. 


: Comdg. Allahabad District. 


. | Comdg. Quetta District. 


Royal Warwickshire Regt. 


.}B S.C. 


Royal Artillery. 

IM. S. 

Civil Service. 

2nd Bn. Royal Irish Regt. 
A. A. G, for Musketry. 


. | Judge Advocate General. 
. | Royal Artillery. 
.| A/L Royal Artillery. 

R. E 


35th Sikhs. 
Viceregal Council. 


Royal Fusiliers. 
P/+ Royal Artillery, 
M.S. 


2-8rd Gurkhas, 


Subscribers to Journal. 

The Secretary Sergeants’ Mess J-2 Royal Artillery. 

The President Mess Cornmittce 1st King’s Dragoon Guards, 
Mess Committee 3rd Dragoon Guards. 

The Secretary Sergeants’ Mess 2nd Bn. Royal West Surrey Regt. 
The President Otficers’ Mess 2nd Bn. Devonshire Regiment. 
Sergeants’ Mess 2nd Bn. Devonshire Regiment. 
The Secretary Soldiers’ Library 2ud Bn. Devonshire Regiment, 
Sergeants’ Mess Ist Bn. Sutfolk Regiment. 
Soldiers’ Reading Room Ditto. 

Ditto Soldiers’ Library 2ud Bu. Royal Irish Regiment, 


Rete :, % 
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The Seerctary Recreation Room, 1st Battalion King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers. 
Ditto Officers’ Mess 2nd Battalion Scottish Rifles. 
. President Officers’ Mess 1st Battalion East Lancashire Regiment. 
Ditto ditto 2nd Bn. Derbyshire Regiment. 
Ditto ditto 4th Battalion King’s Royal Rifles, 
The Secretary Soldiers’ Library. 4th Battalion King’s Royal Rifles, 
The President Officers’ Mess 2nd Battalion Wiltshire Regiment. 
Ditto ditto 2ud Battalion Highland Light Infantry. 
Ditto ditte 2nd Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, 
Ditto ditto Ast Battalion Connaught Rangers. 
Ditto ditto Ist Battalion Leinster Resiment. 
Ditto ditto 2nd Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
Ditto ditto Ast Battalion Rifle Brigade. 
The Secretary Officers’ Mess 2nd Bengal Cavalry, 
The President ditto 3rd ditto. 
Ditto ditto 11th Bengal Lancers. 
‘The Secretary Officers’ Mess 15th Pengal Cavalry. 
Ditto ditto 16th ditto. 
Ditto ditto 18th Bengal Lancers. 
Ditto Sergeants’ Mess Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
Ditto Officers’ Mess 3rd Bengal Infantry. 
Ditto ditto 9th Bengal Infantry. 
Ditto Book Club 11th Bengal Infantry. 
Ditto Officers’ Mess 14th Sikhs. 
Ditto Book Club 20th Punjab Infantry. 
Ditto Officers’ Mess 25th Punjab Infautry. 
Ditto ditto 30th ditto 
Ditto ditto 33rd Bengal Infantry. 
Ditto Book Club 44th Gurkha Light Infantry. 
Ditto Officers’ Mess 1-3rd Gurkhas. 
Ditto ditto No, 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery. 
Ditto Book Club 5th Punjab Infantry, 
Ditto Officers’ Mess Erinpura, 


Ditto ditto Malwa Bhil Corps Sirdarpur. 

Ditto ditto Hyderabad Contingent, Raichore. 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto Bolarum. 
The Officer Commanding Allahabad Volunteer Rifles. 

Ditto ditto Surma Valley Light Horse. 


Ditto Sergeants’ Mess, Q-1 Royal Artillery Bangalore. 
Ditto Soldiers’ Library, M-B. Royal Horse Artillery. 
The President Mess Committee, Royal Artillery, Bangalore. 
The Secretary Sergeants’ Mess, 2nd Battalion Norfolk Regiment, 
The President Officers’ Mess, 2nd Bedfordshire Regiment. 
The Secretary Soldicis’ Library, 4th Battalion Ritle Brigade. 
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The Seerctary Sergeants’ Mess, 4th Battalion Riffe Brigade. : 
The President Mess Committee, 2nd Battn. Oxford Light Infantry. 
he Secretary Otticers’ Mess, fst Madras Pioneers. ~ 

Ditto Book Club, 3rd Madras Infantry. 

Ditto Officers’ Mess, 11th Madras Infantry. 


Ditto ditto, 12th ditto. 
Ditto ditto, 14th ditto. 
Ditto ditto, 20th ditto. 
Ditto ditto, 23rd ditto. 
Ditto ditto, 29th ditto. 


The Secretary Battery Library E-1, Royal Artillery. 
The President Mess Committee, 2ud Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers, 
The Secretary Officers’ Mess 2nd Battalion Middlesex Regiment. 


Ditto Regimental Reading Room ditto. 

Ditto Otticers’ Mess, 1st Bombay Lancers. 

Ditto ditto, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. 
The Secretary Officers’ Mess, Ist Bombay Intantry. 

Ditto ditto, 3rd Bombay Infantry. 


Ditto = Regimental Library, 1st Bn. 4th Bombay Rifle Regt, 
Ditto Soldiers’ ditto, 2nd Bn. 4th ditto ditt 
Ditto Officers’ Mess, 5th Bombay Infantry. 
Ditto ditto 8th Bombay Infantry. 
The President Mess Committee, 9th Bombay Infantry. 
The Secretary Officers’ Library, 10th Bombay Infantry. 
Ditto Book Club, 19th Bombay Infantry. 
Ditto Officers’ Mess, 21st Bombay Infantry. 
Ditto Book Club, 26th Bombay Infantry. 


Ditto ditto, 28th ditto. 
Ditto Officers’ Mess 29th ditto. 

The Officer Commanding G.I. P. Railway Vol. Rifles, Jubbulpore, 
Ditto ditto GL. P. Railway Vol. Rifles, (Lanouli.) 
Ditto ditto F. Company ditto ditto, Bhusawal. 


The Secretary Sergeants’ Mess, Deolali. 
Ditto ditto — ditto, Darjeeling Depot. 
Ditto Soldiers’ Library, Dalhousie Depot, 
Ditto United Service Club, Calcutta. 
Ditto Ferozepore Club, 
Ditto Lahore and Mian Mir Institute. 
Ditto Soldiers’ Institute, Fort William. 
Ditto . ditto Library, Royal Artillery, Aden. 
Ditto Officers’ Library, Royal Artillery, Deesa, 
Ditto No. 15 Soldiers’ Library, Karachi, 
Ditto Sergeants’ Mess, Colaba Depot. 

The President Kamptee Public Rooms. 

The Sceretary Club of Western India, Poona, 


CIED 


The Secretary Royal Artillery Mess, Trimulghery. 
Ditto Library Royal Engincers, Chepauk. 
Ditto Vizagapatam Rifle Vol..Club Rooms. 
Ditto Madras Club. 
Messrs. Dulau and Co., 37 Soho London, (for British Museum.) 
The Secretary United States Cavalry and Infantry School, 
Ditto to Government Bombay Military Department, 
The Manager Civil and Military Gazette. 


FREE LIST 


Field Marshal H. R. H. The Duke of Cambridge, &., &., Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Horse Guards, London, S. W. 

The A.A. General, Intelligence Branch, Horse Guards London 8. W. 

The Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India, St. James’ 
Park, London, S. W. 

The Director-General, Military Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. 

The Editor, Proceedings, Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich. 

The Librarian, Staff College, Sandhurst. 

The Librarian, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

The Librarian, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

The Editor Journal and Proceedings, Royal Geographical Society, 
1, Saville Row, London, S. W. 


EXCHANGES, 


The Editor, Journal, Royal Engineex’s Institution, Chatham, 

The Editor, Military Service Institution of the United States, 
Governor's Island, New York. 

The Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, United 
States, America. 

The Editor, United States Geological Survey, Washington. 

The Editor Journal, Ornithological Socicty, Vienna. 

The Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard, 
London, S. W., England. 

The Editor “Army and Navy Gazette,” 16, Wellington Strect, 
Strand, London, W. C. 

The Editor “ United Service Gazctte,” 6, Catherine Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 

The Editor “ Pioneer” Allahabad. 

The Editor “ Bombay Gazette,” Bombay. 

The Kditor “ Times of India,” Bombay. 

The Editor “ Englishman,” Caleutta. 

The Editor “ Madras Mail,” Madras, 

The Kditor “ Military Instructor,” Poona, 


(Ie) 


The Editor Quarterly Journal of Veterinary Science in India and 
Army Animal Management, Bangalore. 

The Editor Proceedings Imperial Russian, Geographical Socicty, 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 

The Editor “ Memorial D’Artilleria,” Madrid, Spain. 

The Editor Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, 9, Catherine 
Street, Strand, London, W. C. 

The Editor Asiatic Quarterly Review, 20, Paternoster Square, 
London, E. ©. 

Pat Doyle, Esq., C. E, Editor Indian Engineering, Spence’s Hotel, 
Caleutta. 

The Editor Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine, 13 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 

Redacteur der, Streffleur’s Oesterrichische Militarische, Leitscrift 
Wien, Austria, 

Redacteur der, Jahrbucher fur die deutsche Armee und Marine, 
Berlin, Germany. 

Grunn Col. v. Lobell, Kleinbeerenstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 

Au das K. K. Militar, Geographischen Institute, Wien, Austria. 

Redacteur der, Militar Wissenschaftlichcr und Casino Verein Wien 
Austria, 

Redacteur Der, Internationale Revue iiber, die gesammten Ameen 
and Flotten Cassel, Germany. 

Redacuter Der Schweizerischen Leitschrift fiir Artilire and Genie 
Frauenfeld, Switzerland. 

The Editor United States Cavalry Journal, Fort Learmouth, Kansa, 
N.S. America. 

The Secretary United Service Institution of New South Wales, 
169, Philip Street, Sydney, Australia. 


LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS 


AND 
ANVVUAL SCBSCRIBERS 
TO THE 


lnited Service Institution of India. 


Corrected up to 3lst May 1888. 


All changes of address should be communicated to 
“THE SECRETARY, 
United Service Institution of Indiv, 


Simla. 


COTTON AND MORKIS, PRINTERS, 5. MLA, 
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Exchanged. 
“ Pioneer” (Daily), 
Allahabad. 
Exchanged. 
* Bombay Gazette” (Weekly), 


Bombay. 
Exchanged. 
«Times of India,” (Weekly Edition), 
Bombay, 
Exchanged. 
Journal, 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
57, Park Street, 


Calcutta. 
Exchanged. 
“ Englishman,” (Saturday Evening Edition), 
Caleutta. 
Purchased. 
“ Civil and Military Gazette,” (Daily), 
Lahore. 
Exchanged. 
“ Madras Mail,” (Weekly Edition), 
Madras, 
Exchanged. 
“ Military Instructor,” (Native Paper), 
Pouna. 
Exchanged. 


Quarterly Journal of Veterinary Science in India 
and Army Animal Management, Bangalure. 
Exchanged. 
Journel, Proceeding, 
Imperial Russian ‘Geographical Society, 
St Petersburg, 
Russia. 
Exchanged. 
Journal, 
“ Memorial D’Artilleria,” 
Madrid, 
Spain. 
Exchanged. 
Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, 
9, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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Exchanged. 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
26, Paternoster Square, 
London, E. C. 
Exchanged. 
lndian Engineering, 
Pat Doyle, Esq., C. E., 
Spence’s Hotel, 
Calcutta. 
Exchange. 
Illustrated Nayal and Military Magazine, 
13 Waterloo Plice. 
Pall Mail, 
London S. W. 


Redacteur der, 

Streffleur’s Oesterrichische Militarixche, 

Leitscrift-W ien, 
Austria, 
Redacteur der, 
Jahrbucher fiir die deutsche Armee und Marine, 
Berlin, 
Germany. 

Crunv Col. v. Lobell, 

Kleinbeerenstrasse 

Beilin, 
Germany. 

Au das K. K. Militar, 

Geographischen Institute, 

Wien Austria. 

Redacteur der, 

Militar Wissenschaftlicher und Casino Verein 

Wien Austria, 

Redacteur Der, 

Iuternationale Revue tiber, 

die gesammten Ameen and Flotten 
F Cassel, 
Germany. 
Redacteur Der Schweizerischen Leitschrift fiir 
Artilirie and Genie 
Frauenfeld, 
Switzerland. 
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ADDENDA, 


Lieut. J. R. L. Macdonald, 
Khud Cottage, 
Sinla, 


Lieut. Donald Mackenzie, R. E. 
Quetta. 


2ud Bn. Norfolk Regt. 
Lieut. G. Massy, Benares. 


Secretary Officers’ Library, 
Deesa. 


1st Bn. 1st Goorkhas, Dharmsala, 
Captain G. H. Robinson. 


Major R. A. Sargeaunt R. E. 
Consultg. Engr. to Govt. of India for Rys. . 
Bombay. 


5th Ben. Cavy. Meeen Meer, . 
Major H. A. Shakespear. 


Surgeon-General Sir B. Simpson, 
K. C. 1 E. (Furlo.) 


2nd Derbyshire Regt. Darjeeling. 
Captain H. C. Wylly. 
Captain A. E. Gosset. 
Lieut. H. A. Iggulden. 
Lieut. G. E. Temple. 


Colonel B, Williams C. B. 
Director Army Remount Operations, 
Furlo. 


Secretary Officers’ Mess, 
3rd Bengal Infantry, 


Saugor. 


1st Kings Dragoon Guards, 
Rawal Pindi, 
President, Officers’ Mess. 
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3rd Dragoon Guards, Muttra. 
President Officers’ Mess. 


Secretary Hyderabad Contingent Mess, 
Raichore. 


Secretary Officers’ Mess, 
Malwa Bheel Corps, 
Sirdarpur. 


2nd Bn. Scottish Rifles, Bareilly. 
Secretary, Officers’ Mess, 


Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cherat. 
Captain W. P. Blood. 


2nd Devonshire Rect. 
Captain G. M. Bullock, 
Simla. 
Lt.-Colonel J. Burne, 
Malwa Bheel Corps, 
Sirdarpur, 


2nd Punjab Cavalry, 
Lieut. A. R. Dick. 
U.S. Club, Simla, 


His Excellency, 
Rear Admiral The Hon’ble E. R. Fremantle, 
C.B,C. M. G., 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, East India, 
Bombay. 
(To be forwarded.) 
Licut.-Col. H. Howell, 
2nd Punjab Infantry; 
Nathia Gali, Murree Hills, 
Major J. B. Hutchison, 
Dy. Commissioner, 
Mooltan, 
Lieut. H. J. Jacob, 
Regt. 
9 Lothian Road, Poona. 


Life Members shewn am italics. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


His Excellency the Right Honorable Sir FREDERICK- 
TeMpLeE HAMILTON-TEMPLE, Earl of DUFFERIN, 
K.P, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., P.C., G.M.S.L, G.M.LE. 
Vicen oy and Governor-General of India, Simla. 


Lieut.-Colonel Lord Wm. Beresford, 
CLE,OE, 
Mily. Secy. to H. E. the Viceroy, 


Simla. 
The Hon'ble Lieut-Genl. G. T. Chesney, 
CB,CS.L, CLE, 
i.E. the Viceroy’ 's Council, 
Simla. 


Lieut.-Col. E. H. H. Collen, 
Secy. to Govt. of India, M. D., 
Simla, 


Major T. Deane, 
(Deputy ses to Govt. of India, M.D.,) 
Offg. Director of Army Remounts, 
Simla, 


Colonel A. C. Toker, C. B., 
(18th Ben. Tofy. 9) 
Off. Depy. Secy. to Govt. of India, M. D,, 
Simla, 


Major A. D. Anderson, R. 
Offg. Depy. Secy. to Govt of India, M. D., Haat 


Major J. E. Broadbent, R. E., 
Asstt. Secy. to the Govt. of India, M. D., 
Simla; 


Major E. G. Barrow, 
Asst, Secy. to the Govt. of India, M. D., 
Simla: 
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The Head Clerk, 
Govt. of India Military Department, 
Simla. 


‘The Head Clerk, 
‘Govt. of India Military Department, 
Calcutta. 


Surgeon-General Sir B. Simpson, 
DLKCLE, 
Parle. 


Colonel B. Williams, C. B., 
Director of Army Remounts, 
Simla. 


Inspecting Vety. Surgeon, J. H. B. Hallen, 
General: i Horse Breeding operations, 
, Saharunpur. 


ARMY INDIA AND GENERAL STAFF, BENGAE 
PRESIDENCY. ‘ 


His Excellency, 
General Sir F. 8. Roberts, Bart. 
VC, GC.B., GCLE., BA. 
Comdr.-in-Chief in I ndia, 
Simla. 


Lieut.-Col. R. Pole-Carew, 
Mily. Secy. to H. E. the C-in-C, 


Simla. 
Mejor Gent Ww. x Elles, 
C.B., AB.¢., 
‘Adjutant General i in India, 


Simla, 


The Adjutant General in India, 
Simla, 


~ a es 
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Colonel H. A. Bushman, C.B., 
Ist Asstt. Adjutant General, 
Furlo. 


Colonel G. de C. Morton, 
Asstt. Adjutant General, 
Sitala. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. G: Nicholaon,.R.E., 
Asstt. Adjutant General for R.E., 
Simla. 


Col. R. Eardley-Wilmot, 
Asstt, Adjutant General, 


Col. W. T. Bax. 


AG, 
Allahabad. 


Major F. B. J. Jerrard W. R. Regt. 
Asstt. Adjutant General, 
Lucknow 


Licut.-Colonel E. A. Money, 2nd P:C., 
Asstt, Adjutant General, 
Fone! Pindi, 


Captain: E. A. Young, 19th B.L, 
Deputy Asstt. Adjutant.General, 
Furlo, 


Major G. H.C. Dyce, 21 P.T, 
Deputy. Asstt: Adjutant General, 
Shillong. 


Major V. Jenkins, W. R. Regt. 
Deputy “Asstt, Adjunct General, 
Peshawar. 


Captain G. H. B, Coates, 25th P. I.,- 
Brigade Major, 
Agra, 


Captain E. A. Travers, 
(1-2 Goorkhas,) 
Brigade Major Sikkim Force,. 
Gnathong. 
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Captain P, A, Buckland. 15th Sikhs, 
: Brigade Major, 


Mooltan. 
Captain J. W. Hogge, 14th Sikhs, 
Brigade Major, 
Allahabad. 


Brigade General C. E. Nairne, C. B., R. A., 
Inspector General of Artillery in India, 
Simla. 


Colonel G. T. Pretyman, R. A., 
Asstt. Adjutant General for Royal Artillery, 
Simla. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. Mc.L. Hutchinson, 
Asstt, Adjutant General (for Musketry,) 
Simla. 
Major F. G. C. Wiehe, Durham, L. I, 
Deputy Asstt. Adjutant General (for Musketry), 
Allahabad, 


Major J. A. Barlow, Manch. Regt., 
Depy. Asstt, Adjutant General (for Musketry), 
Abbottabad, 
Major C. D. Cave, Suff., Regt., 
Depy. Asstt. Adjutant General (for Musketry), 
Rawal Pind, 
Captain H. T. Faithfull, 19th B. 1, 
Depy. Asstt. Adjutant General (for Musketry), 
Meean Meer, 


Major-General E. F. Chapman, 
C.B, ABE, RA, 
Quarter Muster General in India, 
Simla. 


The Quarter Master General in India, 
Simla. 
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Colonel W. F. Gatacre. 
Deputy Quarter Master General, 
Simla, 


Major E. R. Elles, R. A., 
Asstt. Quarter Master General, 
Simla, 


Captain St. J. F. Michell, lst B. C., 
Deputy Asstt. Quarter Master General, 
Lucknow, 


Captain B. E. Spragge, York L. I., 
D.S. 0. 


Deputy ‘Asstt. Quarter Master General, 
Mandalay. 


Captain C. H. Beley, 25th P. I, 
D.S.0 


Deputy ‘Asstt. Quarter Master General, 
Abbottabad. 


Captain R. F. Gartside-Tipping, 1st B. C., 
Depy. Asstt. Quarter Master General. 
Meean Meer. 


Captain A. G. A. Durand, 2nd C.1.H., 
Offg. Depy. Asstt. Quarter Master General, 
Simla. 


Major G. O. Stoney, K. 0. S. B., 
Offg. Depy. Asstt. Quarter Master General, 
Umballa. 


Captain J. M. Grierson R. A., 
Offg. Deputy Asstt. Quarter Master General, 
Peshawar, 


Captain F. C. Carter, North. Fusrs., 
Otis. Depy. Asstt. Quarter Master General, 
si, 
Major H. A. Sawyer, 
AQ MOG, DB, 
Simla. 
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Captain E. W. Dun, 
Depy. Asstt. Quarter Master General, I. B., 
Furlo: 


Captain. A. H. Mason, R. E., 
Oifg. D. A. Q. M.G., I. B., 
Simla. 
Lieut. R. Southey, 30th. Bom. L,,. 
Paid attache, I. B., 
Simla 


Lieut. H. E. Stanton, R. A.,. 
Paid. Attache, I. B., 
Simla, 


Col. H. B. Hanna, 
Commanding at Delhi. 


Colonel J. C. Tayler, R. A, 
Director of Mily. Education in India,. 
Simla.. 


Major F. W. Benson, 17th Lancers: 
Garrison Tastructor; 
Kurpa Tal. 


Major E. Lloyd, 5th P. C., 
Carrison Instructor, 
Dalhousie: 


Major-General Sir T. D. Baker, 


K.C.B, 
Commanding Rawal Pindi Division, 
Rawal Pindi. 


Brigadier-General H. Collett, C. B. 
Commanting 4th Brigade, Burma Field Force, 
? Mektila, 


Brigadier-General C. J. East, 
Sinela. 
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Major-General Sir Geo. Greaves, 
K. C. B.,, K. ©. M.G,, 


Cumdg. Meerut Dn., 
Meerut. 


Brigadier-General F. J. Keen, 
Cc. B, 
Commanding Peshawar District, 
Peshawar, 


Br.-Genl. W. S. A. Lockhart, 


C.B,CS.I, 
Furlo. 


Major-General D. MacFarlan, 
Comdg. Sirhind Division, ° 


Umballa. 
Brigadier-General J. W. McQueen, 
CB, ADB¢., 
Commanding P. F. Force, 


Abbottabad. 
Brigadier-General G. Luck, : 


Inspector-General of Cavalry, 


Simla. 
Brigadier-General Sir F. B. Norman, 
K.¢C. B, 
Commanding E. F. District, - 
Shillong. 
Major-General H. C. Wilkinson, 
U. S. Club, 
London, 


Colonel H. R. B. Worsley, 


Commanding at Cawnpore, 


Lieutenant-Colonel F. H. B. Marsh; 
Station Staff Officer, 
Nowshera. | 
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Lieutenant-Colonel T. St. Q. Clutterbuck, 
Station Stag’ Oficer, 
Barrackpore, 
Ordnance Department. 
Lieutenant L. G. Watkins, 
R. 


” 
Assistant to the Director General of Ordance, 
Simla. 


Captain K. S. Dunsterville, 
R.A, 
Ferozepore. 
Colonel F. J. Caldecot, 
R. A. 


Superintendent Gunpowder Factory, 
Kirkee, 
Major R. Wace, 
RA, 
Superintendent Foundry and Shell Factory 
Cossipore, 


Colonel H. J. F. Shea, 
Superintendent Gun Carriage Factory, 
Fategarh, 


Military Works Dopartmont. 
Colonel GELS. ae 


I mnapector" General Military Works, 
: Simla. 
Major W. P. Tomkins, 
, R. E, 
Superintending Engincer, (Furlo.) 
Major S. C. Turner, 
RB. 


Offg. Secretary to A. G. G. Biluchistan, 
Quetta. 
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Licutenant-Colonel B. J. Goldie, 
R. E, 
Superintending Engineer, 


Umballa, 


Captain E. Glennie, 
R. E, 
England. 
Captain W. G. Bowyer, 
R. 


Assistant to the Tuspr. Geul. Mily. Works, 
Simla. 


Captain H. H. Hart, 
"Quetta, 
Captain F. N. Maude, 
R. E, 
Quetta. 
Military Accounts Dopartmont. 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. G. Cautley, 


General List Cavalry, 
Calcutta. 


Captain F. R. G. Burgess, 
B.S 


. ©, 


Calcutta. 


Captain W. H. Young, 
B.S. C, 
Mandalay. 
Captain W. J. B. Bird, 
B.S. C, 
(Furlo.) ’ 
Commissariat and Transport Department. 


Colonel J. V. Hunt, 
Cc. B., 
Commissary General-in-Chief, 
(Furlo.) 
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‘Colonel A. K. Badcock, 
Cc 


. B., 
Offg. Commissary General-in-Chief, 
Simla. 


Major T. F. Hobday, 
Assistant Commissary General, 
Umballa, 


Major C. M. Keighley, ; 
Assistant Commissary General, 
Rawal Pindi. 


Lieutenant W. C. Jephson, 
8. A.C. G4: 
c/o Postmaster, Rangoon, 
(To be forwarded.) 


“olonel H. Rowband, 
Assistant Commissary General, 
Furlo. 


Yaptain J. G. Smith, 
Assistant Commissary General, 
Meerat. 


Yaptain G. Wingate, 
Assistant Commissary General, 
Mian Mir. 


Lieutenant K. M. Foss, 
Sub-Asstt. Commissary General, 
Kasauli. 


‘aptain J. Burn-Murdoch, R. E. 
P.W.D,, 
(Staff College.) 
‘aptain C. Hoskyns, R. E. 


Yolonel A. M. Lang, R. E. 
Supy. List. Residing in India. 
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Lieutenant J. R. L. Macdonald, R. FE. 
Khud Cottage, 
Simla. 


Captain R. C. Maxwell, R. E. 
(Furlough.) 


Lieutenant A. E. Sandbach, R. E. 
Roorkee, 


Colonel J. J. Boswell, 
Retired, 
Rawal Pindi. 
Lt.-Colonel A. Fitzgerald, 
General List Infy. 
Simla. ~ 
Captain L. J. H. Grey, 


Cantonment Magistrate, 
Peshawar. 


Colonel A. R. D. Mackenzie, 
C.B,A.D.C, 
Simla, 


Brigadier-General C. S. Maclean, 


. B, 
c/o Foreign Office, 


Simla, 
Major T. J. E. Plowden, 
(Furlo.) 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Upperton, 
(Furlo) 


Colonel J. J. Watson, 
(Furlo.) England. 


Lieut.-General Gott, 
Srinagar, 
Cashmere. 
Captain W. Patterson, 
Gympie Mtd Infantry, 
Gympie, Queensland. 
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BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 


Royal Artillery Staff. 


Colonel F. E. Hadow, 
Commanding Royal Artillery, 
Meerut. 


Major J{M. 8. Brunker, 
RH. A, 
Adjutant Royal Artillery, 
Meerut. 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. I. E. Ford, 
Commanding Royal Artillery, 
Rawal Pindi. 


Lieutenant-Colonel C. W. Townsend, 
Commanding Royal Artillery, 
Meean Meer. 


Captain W. F. Cleeve, 
Adjutant, Royal Artillery, 
Presidency District, 
Barrack pore. 


Major E.‘Nash, 
Royal Military College, Kingston, 
Canada. 
Major-General T. P. Smith, ‘ 
Royal Artillery, 
Simla. 


Rogimontal. 


E/A R. H. A, Lucknow, 
Licutenant G. W. Biddulph. 


K/B R. H. A., Umballa, 
Major J. Fox-Brough. 


H/2 R. A, Agra, 
Major J. A. Lawrie. 
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R. A, Cambellpore, 


Sergeants’ Mess. 


K/3 R. A., Meean Meer, 


Major C. B. Wickham. 


N/3 R. A., Rawal Pindi, 


Colonei R. McG. Stewart. A. D.C., * 


3/R Scottish Division, Royal Artillery, Dinapore. 


Ist 


Sth 


2nd 


Major R. H. 8S. Baker. 


R. A., Jubbulpore, 
Major 5S. E. Pemberton. 


Northern Division Royal Artillery, Jutogh, 
Major G. T. Carré. 
Captain H. Simpson, England. 


Northern Division, Darjeeling, 
Major J. Keith. 


Southern Division, Rawul Pindi, 
Lieutenant E. D. C. Cameron. 


Southern Division, Royal Artillery, Jhansie. 
Major P. H. Hammond. 


Eastern Division, Royal Artillery, Burmah, 
Lieut.-Colonel C. J. Deshon. 
Captain .i. Mansel, Shoeburyness, England. 


Dragoon Guards, Rawal Pindi, 
Major H. P. D. Willan. 
Lieutenant F. E. Younghusband. 


Hussars, Meerut. 
Lieut.-Colonel T. A. St. Quintin, 
Major A. Davidson, 
Furlo. 


Bn. The Royal West Surrey Regiment, Umballa. 
Sergeants’ Mess, Library. 
_ Major H. W. Treuch, (furlo,) 
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2nd Bn. The Northumberland Fusilicrs, Kuldunna, 
Major H. A. Cherry. 


2nd Bn. Lincoln Regiment, Chakrata, 
Colonel A. Glen. 


2nd Bn. The Royal Warwickshire Regt. Jubbulpore. 
Captain G. Haine, England. 
Tieut.-Colonel C. W. Wilson, 


Commanding at Landour. 
2nd Bn. The Norfolk Regiment, Sitapur, 
« 


Major G. 8. Burton. 
Sergeants’ Mess. 


2nd Bn. The Devonshire Regiment, Jhansi, 
Officers’ Mess. 
Sergeants’ Mess. 
Soldiers’ Library. 
Captain J. MacN. Walter. 


1st Bn. The Suffolk Regiment, Rawal Pindi, 
Major A. J. Watson, Firwood, Simla. 
Sergeants’ Mess, Rawal Pindi. 


Soldiers’ Reading Room, Rawal Pindi. 


2nd Bn. The West Yorkshire Regiment. 
Captain F. W. Kitchener, S. S. 0., Kasauli, 


2nd Bn. The Royal Irish Regiment, Nowshera, 
Secretary, Soldiers’ Library. 


2nd Battalion Royal Scottish Fusiliers, Dagshai. 
Major W. A. Yule. 
Quarter Master R. J. Boddy. 


‘Ist Bn. The King’s Own Borderers, Meerut, 
Soldiers’ Library. 


Ist Bn. The Worcestershire Regiment, Quetta, 
Lieut.-Colonel E. Carrington. 
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1st. Bn. The East Lancashire Regiment, Ferozcpore, 
Major J. EK. Goodwyn. 
Captain W. J. Hamilton. 
Otticers’ Mess. 


1st Bn. The East Surrey Regiment, Allahabad, 
Soldiers’ Library. 


Ist Bn. The West Riding Regiment, Mcean Meer. 
Major J. C. Duke. 
Captain L.E. B. Booth,S. 8. 0., Rawal Pindi. 
Lieutenant F. A. Hayden, Lowries Hotel, 
Simla. 


2nd Bn. The Derbyshire Regiment, Dum-Dum. 
Lieutenant J. McD. Baird, Simla. 
Officers’ Mess, Dum Dum. 


Ist Bn. The King’s Own Yorkshire L. I, Gosport.’ 
Major J. G. Sparke. 


4th Bn. The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
Chakrata, 
Officers’ Mess. 
Soldiers’ Library. 


2nd Bn. The Wiltshire Regiment, Subathu. 
Lt.-Colonel C. L. Harvey, 
Officers’ Mess. 
Soldiers’ Library. 

2nd Bo. The Manchester Regiment, Agra. 
Major W. G. Thomas. 


2ud Bn. The Highland Light Infantry, Pesbaware 
Officers’ Mess. 


* Qnd Bn. The Seaforth Highlanders, Bareilly, 
Officers’ Mess. 
1st Bn. The Connaught Rangers, Jullundur. 
Officers’ Mess. 
1st Bn. The Leinster Regiment, Fort William, 
Major J. G. Glancy. 
Officers’ Mess. 
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4th Bu. The Rifle Brigade, Dinapore. 
Sergeants’ Mess, 
Soldiers’ Library 


Lieut. R. J. Strachey (I. B. Simla.) 


Bozgal Cavalry. 


Governor Generals Body Guard, Dehra Dun 
Capt CW. Muir, CE. 


1st Bengal Cavalry, Peshawar, 
Major F.C. Burton. 


2nd Bengal Cavalry, Saugor, 
Officers’ Mess. 


. 
8rd Bengal Cavalry, Cawnpore, 
Major G. T. Morris, Simla. 
Officers’ Mess. 
Lieut.-Col. G. W. Willock, Simla. 
Major G. H. Elbott. 


4th Bengal Cavalry, Fyzahad, 
Col. M. M. Prendergast. 
Lt.-Col. C. E. Harene. 
Capt. W. G. Yate, Furlo. 


5th Bengal Cavalry, Mecan Meer, 
Col. G. C. Jackson. 
Capt. F. P. L. White. 


6th Bengal Cavalry, Loralsi, 
Lieut.-Col. R. M. Jennings. 


Lieut.-Col. TL. A. Fletcher. 
Capt. J.C. F. Gordon, Asst. Supdt., 
Reserve Depot, Saharanpore. 


7th Bengal Cavalry, Allahabad, 
Lieut. W. C. Pollard. 


8th Bengal Cavalry, Lucknow, 
Lieut. J. M. Carpendale, 


Lieut. W. M. Carpendale. 
Col. H. Chapima 
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9th Bengal Lancers, Umballa. 
Col. A. P. Palmer. 
Cupt. H. M. Mackenzie. 


10th Bengal Lancers, Mooltan, 
Col. D. M. Strong, Simla. 
Lieut. H. Fagan. 


11th Bengal Lancers, Nowgong, 
Col. A. H. Prinsep. 
Capt. F. H. R. Drummond, 
Offg. Pte. Secy. to H. H. the L. G. Punjab, Simla. 
Officers’ Mess. 


12th Bengal Cavalry, Nowshera, 
Cupt. G. U. Browne. 


13th Bengal Lancers, Bareilly, 
Capt. G. W. Deane. 


14th Bengal Lancers, Sialkot, 
Col. G. R. Pennington, c. B. 
Major J. P. ©. Neville. 


15th Bengal eae: Rawal Pindi, 
1. E. D. H. Vibart, Furlo. 
aie -Col. M. H. Court, Mussoorie. 
Officers’ Mess. 


16th Bengal Cavalry, Jullundur, 
Lieut.-Col. A. W. R. Becher 
(Mily. Secy. H. R. H., C.-in-C., Bom.) Poona. 
Capt. V. M. Stockley. 


17th Bengal Cavalry, Ferozepore, 
Col. W. A. Lawrence. 
Lieut. E. B. Burton, Furlo. 
Lieut. E. J. Medley, Furlo. 


18th Bengal Lancers, Jhelum, 
Capt. G. A. Money, Furlo. 
Capt. J. E. Nixon. 
Lint J. Eardley Wilmot, Mall House 
Naini Tal. 
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1st Bengal Infantry, Banda, 
Lieut.-Col. H. W. J. Senior. 


2nd Bengal Light Infantry, Dinapore, 
Major B. Channer, D. 8. 0. 


8rd Bengal Infantry, Saugor, 
Lieut.-Col. G. J. Skinner, 
Lieut.-Col. C. W. Babington. 


4th Bengal Infantry, Jhansi, 
Major C. H. DesVoeux 


(A. A. G. Queensland Defence Forces, Brisbane). 
‘ Lt.-Col. W. Hailes Furlo. 
Major B. C. Graves. 
Capt. C. W. Harris, Comdg. Police Bn. 
. Kubo Valley. 


7th Bengal Infantry, Fort William, 
Major A. W. Jameson, Furlo. 
Lieut. H. B, Vaughan. 


9th Bengal Infantry, Barrackpore, 
Col. S. B. Home. 
Officers’ Mess. 


11th Bengal Infantry, Fyzabad, 
Officers’ Mess, 


12th Kelat-i-Ghilzai Regiment, Field Service, Burmah, 
Col. H. A. Little. 
Captain J. C. B. Craster, 
13th Bengal [nfantry, Allahabad, 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. A. Michell, 
Secy’. Officers’ Mess, 
14th Sikhs. Jhelum, 


Capt. C. J. Jameson. 
Officers’ Mess, 


15th Sikhs, Nowshera, 
Col. G. R. Hennessy, C. B. 
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16th Lucknow Regiment, Agra, 
Lieut.-Col. A. L. E. H. Holmes. 
Secretary, Book Club, 


19th Punjab Infantry, Ferozepore, 
Major J. G. Kelly (Furlo). 


20th Punjab Infantry, Rawal Pindi, 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Meiklejohn, C. M. G 
Secretary, Book Club. 


21st Punjab Infantry, Peshawar, 
Lieut. P. M. Carpendale. 
Col. F. W. Collis. 


22nd Punjab Infantry, Ferozepore, 
Lieut.-Col. C. H. Bridges. 


23rd Pioneers, Umballa, 
Major V. G. L. Eyre. 
Major S. V. Gordon. 
Capt. A. E. Jones. 


24th Punjab Infantry, Sialkot 
Major G. F. Young, Meean Meer, 
Captain J. G. Ramsay. 


25th Punjab Infantry 
Lieut. A. A. E. Campbell, 
Care of Messrs. Grindlay Groom & Co., 
Bombay. 
Officers’ Mess, Peshawar. 


27th Punjab Infantry, Bareilly. 
Capt. A. Wallace. 
Lieut. A. W. Warden, 


28th Punjab Infantry, Umballa, 
Lieut.-Col. H. S. Marshall. 


29th Punjab Infantry, Peshawar, 
Col. E, Beddy. 
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30th Punjab Infantry, Peshawar, 
Lieut. H. H. Dobbie. 
Capt. F. C. Maisey, Furlo. 


32nd Pioneers, Gnathong, Sikkim. 
Capt. H. C. Halkett. 


33rd Bengal Infantry, Mandalay, Burmah, 
Col. J. F. F. Cologan. 
Capt. E. M. Nedham, Simla. 
Officers’ Mess. 


34th Pioneers, Mean Meer. 
Col. A. C. W. Crookshank, c. B. Simla. 
Major E. H. Wilson, Furlo. 
Capt. C. Hogge. 


35th Sikbs, Ferozepore, 
Capt. J. Haughton, Furlo. 


36th Sikhs, Jullundur, 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Cook. 
Major T.'G. Thompson. 
Capt. J. F. Worlledge, Furlo. 


87th Dogras, Sialkot. 
Lieut.-Col. V. Rivaz. 


38th Sikhs, Alipore, 
Col. S. Beckett, C. B. 
Tieut.-Col. W. E. Gowan, Furlo. 


42nd Goorkha Light Infantry, Mandalay, 
Lieut.-Col. C. McD. Skene, D. S. O. 
Major A. K. Abbott. 
Capt. C. H. Westmorland. 


43rd Goorkha L. I. Shillong, 
Col. H. M. Evans, 


44th Goorkha Light Infantry, Manipur, 
Col. D. Robertson. 
Major C. R. Macgregor. 
Secretary, Book Club. 
Lieut. R. R. Swinton, 
105 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, England. 
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45th Sikhs, Rawal Pindi, 4 
Col. H. G. Waterfield. 


Ast Bn., 1st Goorkha Light Infantry, Dharmsala, 
Lieut.-Col. G. Young. 


2nd Bn., Ist Goorkha Light Infantry, Dharmsala, 
Major J. Corse Scot. 


1st Bn., 2nd Goorklias, Dehra Doon, 
Major W. Hill. 


2nd Bn., 2nd Goorkhas, Dehra Doon, 
Lieut. B. Strachey. 


Ist Bn. 8rd Goorkhas, Almorah. 
Secy. Officers’ Mess, 
Major H. D. Hutchinson. 


2nd Bn, 3rd Goorkhas, Kaladanda, 
Major L. R. H. D. Campbell. 
Capt. F. M. Rundal. 
Lieut. J. T. Evatt. 


2ud Bn., 4th Goorkhas, Bakloh, 
Lieut.-Col. M. J. King-Harman, Simla. 
Major E. B. Nixon, Furlo. 
Major A. F. Cotton. 
Lieut. H. L. Showers. 


Punjab Frontier Force. 


1st Punjab Cavalry, Rajanpur, 
Col. G. C. Bird, Furlo. 
Major H. de la M. Hervey. 
Lieut.-Col. T. Shepherd. 


2nd Punjab Cavalry, Edwardesabad, 
Lieut.-Col. F. Lance, Furlo. 
Lieut. W. W. Norman. 


3rd Punjab Cavalry, Dera Ghazi Khan, 
Lieut. F. O. Anderson (Burmah Police). 
Mandalay. 
Lieut.-Col. W. C. Anderson, C. B. 
Major J. Davidson, Furlo. 
Major J. B. Watts. 
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5th Punjab Cavalry, Dera Tsmael Khan, 
Mujor W. J. Vousden, V. C. 


Guides Cavalry, Hoti Mardan, 
Lieut. R. G. Egerton. 


Guides Infantry, Hoti Mardan, 
Capt. R. B. Adams, Furlo. 
Major F. D. Battye. 
Col. R. B. P. P. Campbell, C. B. 


No. 1 Mountain Battery, Kohat, 
Capt. J. C. Shirres, Furlough. 


1st Sikh Infantry, Kohat, 
Col. A. G. Ross, C. B. 


2ud Sikh Infantry, Edwardesabad, 
Col. F. E. Hastings. 


3rd Sikh Infantry, Abbottabad, 
Capt. W. Cook (Commanding Burmah 
Military Police), Minbu. 
Capt. E. J. N. Fasken. 


4th Sikh Infantry, Kohat, 
Col. F. T. Bainbridge, Furlo. 


Ast Punjab Infantry, Dera Ismail Khan, 
Col. T. Higginson. 


2od Punjab Infantry, Kohat, 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Turner, 
Capt. B. M. Allen. 


4th Punjab Infantry, Dera Ghazi Khan, 
Lieut.-Col. A. J. D. Hawes. 
Lieut. A. R. Browning. 
Lieut.-Col. McC. A. Bruce, Furlo. 
: Capt. W. du G. Gray. 


5th Punjab Infantry, Edwardesabad, 
Lieut.-Col. A. Vallings. 
Lieut. Holland, 
Secretary Book Club. 
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6th Punjab Infantry, Dera Ismail Khan, 
Col. 8. J. Browne. 
Capt. E. W. Cunliffe. 


1st Bn. 5th Goorkhas, 
Lieut. I. Phillips, Burma Police, Mandalay. 


2ud Bn. 5th Goorkhas, Abbottabad, 
Lieut.-Col. E. Molloy. 


Hyderabad Contingent. 


Br.-Genl. R. C. Stewart, 
c.B, A.D.C, 
Comdg. Hyd. Cont. 
Bolurum. 
Major A. J. Gaselee, 
Asst. Adjutant General, 
Bolarum. 


Ast Cavalry, 
Major R. A. Gilchrist, 
Military Secretary to Resident, 
Hyderabad. 
Capt. G. Adye, Care of Grinulay & Co., 
Parliament Street London. 


2nd Cavalry, Aurangabad, 
Capt. C. M. Maguire, Furlo. 


8rd Cavalry, Bolarum. 
Colonel C. J. O. Fitzgerald, C. B. 
Major C. E. Gubbins, Furlo. 


4th Cavalry, Mandalay, 
Capt. F. R. B. Knox. 


1st Infantry, Ellichpur, 
Major A. J. Garrett, 


5th Infantry, Aurangabad, 
Col. H. F. H. Sewell. 
Secretary H. C. Officers’ Mess, Bolarum. 
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Centra] India Horse. 


Ist Regiment, Goona, 
Col. C. Martin, Furlo. 
Secretary Officers’ Mess. 


2nd Regiment, Agar, 
Capt. A. Masters. 


Bhopal Battalion, Sehore, 
Lieut.-Col. G. R. Peart, Furlo. 
Major J. Burne. 
Capt. E. S. Masters, 


Erinpura Force, Erinpura, 
Secretary Officers’ Mess. 


Meywar Bheel Corps, Kherwara, 
Col. A. Conolly, Furlo. 


Merwara Battalion, Ajmere. 


Major O’. M. Creagh V. C, 
Lieut. G. H. J. Moore. 


Medical Staff, 


Deputy Surgeon General A. F. Bradshaw, 
Rawal Pindi. 


Surgeon Major R. W. Davies, 
Sialkot. 


Surgeon Major Thos. O’Farrell M D. 
Jullundur. 


Surgeon Major G. J. H. Evatt, M. D. 
Quetta, 


Surgeon R. H. Firth, 
Umballa. 
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Tadien Medical Service... 
Deputy Surgeon General,. renee 
A. M. Dallas,.C. I. E. 
Inspector-General of Prisens,. Pynjab,... 
Simla, 


Brigade Surgeon J. Mac N. Fleming, M. D. 
26th P. T. oy ages 
‘Meerut, 


Surgeon: Major R. T. Wright, 
Jounpore. ae 


Surgeon: H. P: Yel, et 
The Mint, 
Bombay.. 


Surgeon C. W. Owen, 
CM. G,C1 E 
Quetta. 


Surgeon Major A. Stephen, 
M. BL Be eS et ae 

Sanitary Commissioner Panjab; Furlo: 
Surgeon Major D..D. Cunningham, V. H. S., M. B, 


Medical College, F 
‘Calcutta, ’ 


’ 


Surgeen-Major H. R. McKay, 
“ Furlo: 


Surgeon J. A. Nelis, M. B. 
1/5 Goorkhas, 
Abbottabad. 


Army Vety. Dept. 


Vety.-Surgeon .W. H. Kemp, 
Army Remount Dept. Furlo. 
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OFFICERS IN CIVIL EMPLOYMENT. 
Survey of India. 


Colonel F. Coddington. 
Survey Dept. 
Simla, 


Lt.-Col. T. H. Holdich, R. E. 
Topo, Survey, 
Dera Dun. 


Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Wilmer, 
Survey Dept. 
(On Furlo.) 


Publio Works Dept. 
Colonel R, C. B. Pemberton, R. E. 


Secy. to the Govt. of India P, W. D. 
Simla 


Major M. C. Brackenbury, R. E. 
Under-Secy. to Govt. of India P. W. Hi 
Simla 


Major A. G. Begbie, R. E. 
Deputy-Acett. General P, W. D. 
: Furl 


Colonel T. F. Dowden, R. E. 
Consulting Engineer to Govt. 
Lucknow. 


Major-General ©. Perkins, C. B., R. E. 
Secy. to Govt. Punjab P. W. D. 
- Simla 


Colonel A. Le Messurier, C. I. E., R. E 
Calcutta. 
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Colonel J. G. Lindsay, R. E. 
Engineer-in-Chief, 
Southern Mahratta Railway, 
oona, 


Major H. H. Cole, R. E. 
Special Duty, 
Gwalior. 


Lt.-Col. G. R. Gibbs, Furlo. 


Major R. R. Pulford, R. E. 
Offg. Personal Asst. to Chief Engineer, 
: NW 


Allahabad, 
Major T. B. B. Savi, R. E., 
Furlo. 


Captain J. Clibborn, B. 8. C. 
S Ex. Engineer Robilcund Canal, 
‘Bareilly. 


Colonel T. Cadell, V..C. 
é Chief Commissioner, 
Andamans and Nicobars, 
Port Blair. 


* Major E. L. Durand, 
Resident Nepal, 
Khatmandu. 


Colonel H. A. Mallock, 
Otfg. Dir. Genl. Telegraphs, 
‘ Simla, 


- Colonel Sir O. B.C. St. John, 
KOS L 
Agent to the Govr-General, 
Batoda, 
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‘Colonel Sir R. G. ne 
KCS.1 
A. G. G. and Chief ‘Commissioner, 


Biluchistan, 
Quetta, 


Lieut.-Colonel ‘W. F. Dodsworth, 
Cantonment Magistrate, 
Dinapore. 


Major A. E. Gordon, B.S. €. i 


Asst. Commissioner, 
Cooch Behar. 
Colonel A. M. Brandreth, R. E. 
Principal Thomason College, 


Roorkee. 


Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Buller, « 
Dist. Supdt. of Police, 
Gonda, N. W. P. 


Colonel C,:A. Dodd, B. S. C. 
Supdt. Govt. Press, 
Allah4bad, 


oaet N.M. T. Horsford, B, S. C. 
Dy. -Commissioner, 
Hardoi, 


Colonel E. M. Woodcock, 
Dist. Supdt. of Police, 
Fyzabad. 


Lt.-Col. R. Bartholomew, 
Dy.-Commissioner, 
Gujranwalla, 


Lt.-Col. E. R. Connolly, 
Deputy Commissioner. 
Dera Ismael Khan. 
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Colonel L, J. H. Grey, C.S 1. 


Commissioner and Pu jeratanient, 
Delhi. 


‘Colonel W. R. M. Holroyd, ieGtre 
Director of Public Tiastedon Punjab, 
Simla, 


Major C. F. Massy, 
Supat Kapurthalla State, 
Kapurthalla, 


‘Colonel O. Menzies, 
Inspector General of Police, 
Simla. 
Major J. A. I. Montgomery, 
Dy.-Commissioner, Sialkote. 


Lt.-Colenel R. P. Nisbet, G.I! E. 
‘Comr..& Supdt. Rawal Pindi Dn. 


Rawal Pindi. 
Colonel E. G. Wace, : 
lanes Goaimiancenes Panjab, 
Furlo. 
Colonel D. ae 
Dist. Supt. of Police, 


Saugor. 


Captain P. E. Hien 
Asst, Commissioner, corer 


Captain C. Herbert, : 
Asst, <umiousnoney, Benet; 


Lt.-Col. F. A. Wilson, : 
ol. Agent, 
Bundelkhand. 
Lt.-Col. W. Loch, a. D. c. 


Principal Mayo College, 
Ajmere. 
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Major J. H. Newill, 
Political Agent, 
Buopawar. 


Colonel H M.S. Magrath, . 
District Magistrate, 
Bangalore. 


Captain S. H. P. Graves, 
Dy.-Inspector General of Police, 
Mandalay. 


Major T. M. Seatinns: 
Asst.-Commissioner, 


Furlo. 
Colonel C.:A. Munro, 
District Supdt. Police Cine 
. Furlo. 


Captain R. C. Temple, 
Panfonment Magistrate, 
: Mandalay. 


Lt.-Col. C. T. M. Higginson, (Retired.) 
Lieut. D. J. O. Taylor, (6th P. 1.) 
Asst. Commissioner, 
Thyetmyo, 

and V. P. R.,, Simla. 

Lieut.-Col. J. Walker. 

Major F. Leigh ; 

’ Major B. L. Freeman. 

Captain E. J. Chanter. . 

Captain T. 8. Bean. . ” 

Captain H. Shields, ° 

Lieut. R. W. P. Gordon. 
O. C. Cachar Mounted Rifles, Oachar. 
Lt.-Colonel A. J. Lawrence. 

Comg. Allahabad Volr. 
Allahabad, 

O.C. 1st Allahabad V. R. Allahabad. 
O. C. 3rd Cawnpore V. R. Cawnpore, 
O. C. Jubbulpore V. R. Jubbulpore. 
O. C. Bhusawal V. R. Bhusawal 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY. : 


Head Quarters and General Staff. 


H. E. the Right Hon’ble Lord Connemara, G.C.LE., 
‘Governor of Madras, 
Osea 


His Rivellenioy: the Commander-in-Chief, ’ 
: Madras Army, 
Ootacamund, 


H. E. Lieut.-Genl. Sir C. G. Arbuthnot, 
K.C.B, 


Commander-in-Chief, 
adras Army, 
Dorscia und. 


It. Col. F. W. Hemming, 
Mily. Secy. to a "EB, the Comd.-in-Chief, 
Madras Army, 
Ootacamund, 


Br.-Genl. M. Protheroe, C. B, C. 8. I, 
Quarter Master Genl. 
Madras Army, 
y Ootacamund, 


Colonel G. Swinley, R. A 
A. Q. M. G. Bangalore. 


Captain A. G. Burn, 
14th MT... 
D. A. Q. M. G. : 
Wallington. 


Genl. Sir H. N. D. Prendergast, 
K.C.B, Vv C., 
Resident + Myoore & Coorg, 
‘ Bangalore. 


Major-Genl. Hugh Bowlaids, 
C.B,V.C., ) 

‘Comdg, Bangalore Dn., a 

Bangalore, 
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Br.-Genl. H. M. Bengough, C. B., 
Comdg. Tagegee Fe Force, 
~ Kamptee. 
Br.-Genl. E. Faunce, 
Comdg. 2nd Biigade Shwebo, 
Upper Burma, ' 
Captain J. W. Malet, ° : Rey 
North Foreos 
A. D. C. Secundesabad. 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
Axtilie: , Royal. ‘Bngincers, hier Corps. 
ae ‘Modioal Officers in Department +t and Cin 
. Mimploy, &o. 
Major-Genl. T. Nicholl, R. A. 
. Coonoor, 
‘Nilgiris, 


Lieut-Col. M. w. Ommanney, R. A. 
ee RA, 
on dras.: 


Major A. RF. Dorward, R E. 
D.S. 0, 
Care of Messrs Parry, Madras, 


Major C.C. Rawson, R. E. 
A - Kxeentive { Engineer, 


co orlos 
ore 


Vety.-Surgn. J. Mills, SEN Sea ans 
Inspr., Cattle Digeases, ’ 
Maras. 


Col. E. A. Bruce, 
A .y Dey 


Bangalore. 

Lieut. -Col. BR. H. an Hill, ~*~ | 
A.C. a, Transpork. | 
ps Madras... 

Capt. H.L. Hutchins, | 

8. ACG, 
Furlo. 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
Royal Artillery. 


Golonel T. Van Stranbenzie; 
Bangalore. 


M/B, R. H. A., Bangalore, 
Secretary, Soldiers’ Library. 


P/1 R. A. Bangalore, 
Major A. W. Ferrier. 
Q/1 R. A., Trimulgherry, 
Sergeants’ Mess. 
1/3 R. A. St. Thomas Mount, D. 8. O- 
Capt. E. C. Wace - 
4/1 N.I. R. A. Fort St. George. 
Major H. T. Lugard. 
Queen’s Own.Sappers and Miners, Bangalore, 
Lieut.-Co). A. F. Hamilton. 
Major C. B. Wilkieson, England. 


British Cavalry. 
7th Hussars, H. Paget, 
Secunderabad. 
British Infantry- 
2nd Battalion, Royal Fusiliers, The City of London: 
Regiment, Wellington, 
Officers’ Mess. 
2nd Battalion, The Bedfordshire Regiment, Secunderabad : 
Officers’ Mess. 
2nd Oxford L. I., Bangalore. 
Major J. G. C. Curtis: 
President Officers Mess. 
2ad Battalion, The Duke of Cambridge’s Own, (The Mid- 
dlesex Regt.) Kamptee, . 
7 Captain L. W. Bodé, 
Int. Branch, Simla, 
Begimental Reading-Room. 
Officers’ Mess. 
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2nd Battalion, The Royal Munster Fusiliers, Mandalay. 
Otticers’ Mess. 


1st Battalion, Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort’s Own), 
Pagan, Upper Rurmah, 
Capt. Hon. E. Noel. 
Officers’ Mess. 


Madras Cavalry. 


Ast Regt Madras Lancers, 
Captain B. M. Eavford, 
Pakokhu, 
Upper Burmuh. 


2nd Regiment, Madras Lancers, 
Capt. E. E. Forbes, Brigade Major 
i Mandalay. 


3rd Regiment, Light Cavalry, Secunderabad, 
Col. H. Stevens. 
Licut. J. Vans Agnew, 
Adjutant, Governors Body Guard, Madras. 


4th (Prince of Wales’ Own) Regt., Light Cavalry, 
Capt. A. B. Fenton, Brigade Major, 
Mandalay. 


Madras Infantry. 


Ast Regiment, Madras Infantry, Pioneers, Bangalore, 
Col. E. H. Eyre. 
Officers’ Mess. 


8rd Regiment, or Palameottah Light Infantry, Madras. 
Secretary, Book Club, 


2nd Madras Infantry, Secunderabad. 
Col. J. K. Clubley. 


5th Regiment, Madras Infantry, 
Capt. C. k. Poynder, D. A. A. and 
Q. MM. G. 2nd Bde. Shwebo, 
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Gth Regiment, Madras Infantry, Mandalay, 
Lieut.-Col. T. R. Byng. 


9th Madras Infantry, Madras. 
Lieut. J. Jackson. 


11th Regiment, Madras Infantry, Cannanore, 
Officers’ Mess, 


12th Regiment, Madras Infantry, Bangalore, 
Officers’ Mess. 
Captain A. Howlett. 


13th Regiment, Madras Infantry, Pyawbwe, Burmah, 
Lieut.-Col. W. L. Ranking. 


14th Regiment, Madras Infantry, Bellary. 
Lieut.-Col. J.G. R. D. "MacNeill, CB. 
Officers’ Mess. 


15th Regiment, Madras Infantry, Sagain, Burmah, 
Col. L. B. Bance. 
Capt. E.R. J. Presgrave. - 


19th Regiment, Madras Infantry, Secunderabad, 
Gol. C. Chambers, Furlo. 


21st Regiment, acter Infantry, 
Lt.-Col. W. Stainforth, 
A: A. G., Musketry, Bangalore. 


23rd Regiment, or Wallajabad Light Infantry, Seetabaldi, 
Officers’ Mesa, 


25th Regiment, Baaalor, 
Col. H. C. B. Barnett. 


28th Regiment, Vizianagram, 
Lieut-Col. G. Godfrey. 


29th Regimeut, ba Seat 
Capt. H, 8. Hudson. 


Bangalore Rifle Volunteers, Bangalore. 
Capt. J. H. Ensor, 
(12 Lancers) 
Adjutant. 
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H. E. the Right. Hon'ble Lord Reay, G. C. I.E. 
-Governor of Bombay, 
Bombay. 


Lieut, A. Phayre, 
3. Bombay Cavy. 
A. D. C. to H.E, the Governor, 
.Bombay. 
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| 


The Secy. to Govt. Bombay, 
Military Dept. 
Bombay. 


Br.-Genl. B. H. Pottinger, 
Secy. to Govt. of Bombay, M-D., 
Bombay. 


{ 
1 
if 
i 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
j 


Hoad-Quarters and General Staff. 


His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, 
Bombay Army, 
Poona. 


‘Col. H. J..Hallowes, A. A.‘G., 
Mhow. 


Br.-Geal. F. J. S. Adam, 
Q. M. G., 
Bombay Army, 
Poona. 


The Quarter ‘Master General, 
Bombay Army, 
Poona. 


Major T. H. Lloyd, 
. AQ MG 
Poona. 


Br-Genl.A.G. F. Hogg, C. B. 
Comdg. Aden Brigade, 
Aden. 
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“BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
‘Ditcers in Departmental and Civil Employ, &v. 
‘Col. N. Holberton, R. A. 


Comdg. R. A., Poona Dn., 
Poona. 


Colonel W. S. S. Bisset, R. E. 
Comdt. Raj-Makwa V. R. Corps, 
Bombay. 


Ol. J. Hills, R.-E. 
Retived, Address not known. 


‘Cupt. W. J. Lister, 
P.W.D 


Furlo. 
‘Col. G. Merewether, 
Chairman, Port Trust, 
Bombay. 


Capt. W. C. F. Field, 
Exr., Ordnance Accts. 
Furlo. 


Col, W. Luckhardt, 


C.B, a. B. ¢., 
Commy. Genl., 
Bombay. 
Capt. B. L. P. Reilly, A. C. G., 
Jubbulpore. 
Lieut.-Col. M. M. Carpendale, 
Furlo. 
Col. A. T. Moore, 
Furlo. 


Lient.-Col. H. L, Nutt, 
Asst. Political Agent, 
Kattiawar (furlo.) 


Captain A. F, De Laessoe, 
CM.G,C1E, 
Cantonment Magistrate, 
Nusseerabad. 
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O. C. Lanoun, V. R., 
Lanouli. 


Lieut.-Col. H. J. B. Hargrave, 
B.B&CIV.R, 
Bumbay. 


Major J. O’Connell, 
BB&CIVR, 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


Regimental. 

E/1 R. A., Neemuch, 

Secy., Batty. Library. 
7/1 Southern Dn., R. A., 

Major P. H. Hammond. 

Leave. 

1/1 Western Division, 

Major A.B. Stopford, Furlo. 
6th Dragoon Guards, Mhow, 

Officers’ Mess. 

British Infantry. 

2nd Batn., Lancashire Fusiliers, Ahmednagar, 

Officers’ Mess. 
1st Batn., Loyal North Lancashire, Regt. Mhow, 


Major H. Cooper (A .D. C. to H. E. 
the Viccroy), Simla. 


Bombay Cavalry. 
1st Lancers, Decsa, 
Major E. L. Elliott. 
Officers’ Mess. 
2nd Lancers, Neemuch, 
Capt. A. Pringle. 
$rd Light Cavalry, Neemuch, 
; Major M. Mayne. 


— ~ 
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4th Cavalry, Sirur, 
Licat -Col. G@ C. Hogg. 
Licut.-Col. P. J. Maitland. 


5th Cavalry, Quetta. . 
Major M. Jumes. 


6th Cavalry, Quetta District, 
Major C. A. deN. Lucas. 


7th Cavalry, Tgcobal vad, 
Lt.-Col. A. L. McNair. 
Native Arty., No. 1, Mountain Battery, Poona, 
Capt. A. Keene. D.S. 0. 
Sappers and Miners, Head-Quarters, Kirkee, 
Jol. W. North. 
Capt. J.D. Fullerton. 


Bombay Infantry. 


Ist Grenadiers, Ahmednagar, 
Officers’ Mess. 


2nd Grenadiers, Poona, 
Major F. B. Peile. 
3rd Light Infy., Aden, 
Licut.-G. F. Chenevix-Trench. 
Ist A. A. G.G., Mount Abu. 
Capt. G. W. F. MacMahon. 
D. A. Q. M. G. Bombay 
Capt. G. B. O'Donnell, 
Asstt. Pol. Agent, Mahi Kantha. 
Officers’ Mess. 
4th Rifles, Bombay, 
Secretary, Soldiers’ Library. 
5th Light Infy., Baroda, ' 
Officers’ Mess. 


7th Regiment, Mhow, 
Col. E. Cunningham, A.Q.M.G., Bombay. 
Lieut.-Col. P. H. Greig. , 
Lieut. J. A. H. Crautord. 
Major H. E. Penton, D. A.Q. M. G. 
Mhow. 
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8th Regiment, Rajkor. 
Officers’ Mess. 


9th Regiment, Satara, 
Officers’ Mess.. 


10th Light Infantry, Quetta, 
Major B. G: Humfrey. 
Secretary, Officers’ Library. 
18th Regiment, Nusseerabad, 
Capt. J. N. Walker: 
Officers’ Mess, 
16th: Regt., Poona, 
Lieut. G. H. Turner, Europe. 
Officers’ Mess, 
17th Regt., Bombay, 
Lieut. F. A: C. Kreyer, Furlo,: 


19th Regt., Qnetta, 
Licut.-Col. M. F. Coussmaker. 
Secretary, Book Club. 
Capt. F. Stevenson, 
Brigade -Major, Neseerabad. 
" Liout. A. E. Aitkin Care of Messrs. 
Wm. Watson & Co., 1 
27 Leadenhall Street, i 
London. | 


» 


20th Regt., 
Major F. W. V. Leekie, A.A.G., Poons, 
Capt. J. F.C. Thatcher (D, A. A. @ 
Musky., Deolali). 


21st Regt., Marine Battalion, Bombay, 
Officers’ Mess, 


as 22nd Bom. Infantry-Peshin, 
¢ Major W. A. Wetherall. 


23rd Light Infantry, Myingyan, 
Soldiers’ Library. 
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24th Regt., Loralai, . 
Lieut: W. F. Cahueao, Furlo.- 
Major W. J, Morse. 


25th Light Infy., Neemuch, 
Capt. L..G. Beckham, ere 
Station Staff Officer, Ahmednagat, . 
Lieut. R. P, Colomb. 
* Kyonkse, Upper Burma. 


26th Regt., Kurrachee, 
Secretary, Book Club. 


27th Lt. Iafy., lst Belooch, Fort Stedman, Upper Burma, B 
Capt. A. L. Sinclair, D. 8..0., Furlo, 


28th Regt., Kirkee, 
Capt. W. St. L. Chase, VC. : 
Major W. F. Hume, Furlo. 
Oapt. A. W. C. Bell. 
Secretary, Book Club., 


29th Regt. (2nd. Belooch), Hyderabad, 
Col. J: Galloway, C. B. 
Capt. R. C. G. Mayne, Furlo, 
Lieut. A.C. Yute. ' is 
Secretary Officers Mess, 


Civilians &c. 


The Hon'ble *, 
Sir C. U. Aitchison, K.C.S.I, 
H. E. the Viceroy’s Council, 
, dinla:: 


@eneral'the Right Hon’ble Lord Chelmsford, 
London, S. W. 


Gapt..J. Hext, R. N., A. D.C, sees 
Director. Indian Merine, 
: Furlo, 
¥. Barnes, Esq;, 
P. W.: 


Darjeeli ng: 
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The Hon’ble 
Sir S. C. Bayley, K.C.S.1, 
jieut.-Govr. of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 


H. T. Blanford, Esq., F.B.S., 
Met. Reporter, 
Govt. of India, 
Furlo. 


His Grace 
The Duke of Buckingham & Chandos, 
Stowe. 
Bucks, 


C. E. Buckland, Esq., C.S., 
Collector, 
Howrah. 


Sir A. J. Leppoc-Cappel, K.C.LE.. 
D. G. of Telegraphs in India, 


Furlo. 
A. D. Carey, Esq., 
Bo. C.S. 
Simla, 
J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq., C.I.E.. 
Ghazipur. 


© Civil & Military Gazette,” 
Manager of, 
Lahore. 


J. T. Christie, Esq., 
Dist. Supdt of Police, 
Kangra. 


H. M. Durand. Esq., C.LE., 
Foreign Secy. to Govt. of India, 
Simla. 
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The Hon'ble 
Sir 0. A. Elliott, K.CS.I, 


H E. the Viceroy’s Council, 


H.C. Fanshawe, Esq., 
Depy. Secy., 
Punjab Govt., 
Simla. 


H. B. Goad, Esq., 
Simla. - 


G. H. R. Hart, Esq., 
Financial Department, 
Bo. Govt., 
Bombay. 


MA, Kelley, Esq, CE, 
Umballa. 


J. H. Lane, Esq., 
: Madras, 


The Hon’ble 
Sir J. B. Lyall, K. C. S. L, 
Lieut.-Govr., Pubjab, 
Simla, 


M. Morris, Eaq. 
Supdt of Police, 
Gurdaspur. 


D. E. McCracken, Esq., 
Asst. I. G. Police, 
Punjab, 
Simla. 


W. R. H. Merk, Esq., CS., 
Lahore, 
(Furlough). 


Simla, 


$$ 
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Military Department, 
Govt. of India, 
Head Clerk, Simla, 


' Ditto. -Head Clerk, Calcutta. 
“W. J. Oliver, Esq., 
Simla. * 


E. E. Pitman, Esq, CLE, 
Tel. Dept., 
Dacca. _. 


“The Hon’ble 
J.-W. Quinton, ; 
Care of Lieut, -F. W. D. Quinton, 
G/1 R.A. 
Ferozepore.  ~: 


David Ross, Esq., 
Care of Lalla Kedarnath, 
Traffic Supdt.’s Office, - 
: Lahare. 
G.P. Sanderson, Esq., 
Supdt. of Kheddahs, 
Dacca, 


G. B, Scott, Esq., 
Rev. Survey, 
Mussoorie, 


‘Syed Ahmed, 
Attaché, 
Foreign Office. 


C. L. Tupper, Esq, 
Punjab Sect., 
Simla. 
Geo. Watt, Esq., 


c/o Messrs, Grindlay and Co., 
Calcutta. 
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Institutions. 


President, 
Kamptee ‘Public Rooms, 
Kaiptee, C. P. 


“Secretary, 

Vizagapatam R. V. Chib ‘Rooms, 

Vizagapatam. 

Secretary, 

Madras Club, 

Madras. 

Secretary, 

United Service Club, 

Calcutta. 

Secretary, 

Lahore and Mian Mir Tastitute, 

Lahore. 

Secretary, ’ 


Sergeants’ Mess, 
Convalescent bat 
arjeeling. 


Secretary, 
Sergeants’ Mess, 
Colaba Depét, 
Bombay. 


Secretary, 
Sergeants’ Mess, 
Deolali Depét. 


‘eciia 
0. 15 Soldiers’ Library, ” 
Kurrachee. 


Secretary, 
Soldiers’ facies 
Fert William. 


Secretary, 
Soldiers’ Library, 
Dalhousie. 
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Secretary, 
Clubs, B. B. & C. I. Ry. Volrs., 
Parel, 
Bombay. 


Secretary, 
Club of Western India, 
Poona. 


Secretary, 
R. A. Officers’ Mess, 


Bangalore. 


peated 
A. Officers’ Mess, . 
Trimulgherry. 


Secretary, 
Soldiers’ Library, R. A., 
Aden. © 


Secretary, 
R. E. Library, Chepauk, 
Madras. 


Secretary, 
Sergeants’ Mess, 
Sappers and Miners, 
Roorkee. 


Secretary, United States Infantry & Cavalry School, 
Fort Learmouth, 
nsas, 
United States, 
America, 


Journals, Newspapers, Periodicals, &c., &c., 
Purchased or ee 


Free List. 
Field Marshal 
H.R. iw. The Duke of CABEPURS, 


Commander-in-Chief, 
Horse Guards, 
London, S. W. 
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Free List. 

The A. A. General, 

Intelligence Branch, 
Horse Guards, 
London, S. W. 

Free List. 

The Right Hon’ble 

the Secretary of State for India, 
St. James’ Park, 


London, S. W. 
Free List. 
The Director-General, 
Military Education, 
Whitehall, : 
London, 8. W. 


Free List. 
Proceedings, &c., 
Royal Artillery Institution, 
Woolwich, 
England, 
Free List. 
The Librarian, 
Staff College, 
Sandhurst, 
England. 
Free List. 
The Librarian, 
Royal Military Academy, 
oolwich, 
England. : 
Free List. 
The Librarian, 
Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, 
England, 
Exchanged. : 
Journal, 
Royal Engineer's Institution, 
hatham, 


England. 
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Exchanged. 
Mily. Service Institution 
of the United States, 
Governor’s Island, 
News York, Harbour: 


Exchanged. 
Report, 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, 
United States. 
America.. 
Exchanged. 
United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, 
Exchanged..’ 
Austria, 
Journal, 
Ornithological Society, 
Vienna, 
Free List. 
_, Journal and Proceedings, 
Royal Geographical Society, 
1, Saville Row, 
London, 8. W,, 
"England: 


Exchanged, 
Journal,’ 
Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall Yard, 


London, S. W., 
England. 
Exchanged. 4 
bs Army and Navy Gazette,” 
(Weekly ) 
- 16, Wellington Street, 
Strand, 
. London, W. E. 
Exchanged. 
“United Service Gazette,” 
. (Weekly), 
6, Catherine Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 
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EE xchanged. 
“ Pioneer” (Daily), 
Allahabad. 
Exchanged. 
* Bombay Gazette” (Weekly), 
Bombay. 
Exchanged. : 
«Times of India,” (Weckly Edition), 
Bombay, 
Exchanged. 
Journal, 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
57, Park Street, 


Calcutta. 
Exchanged. 
“ Englishman,” (Saturday Evening Edition), 
Calcutta. 
Purchased. 
“Civil and Military Gazette,” (Daily), 
Lahore. 
Exchanged. 
“ Madras Mail,” (Weekly Edition), 
Madras, 
Exchanged. 
“Military Instructor,” (Native Paper), 
Poona. 
Exchanged. 


Quarterly Journal of Veterinary Science in India 
aud Army Animal Management, Bangalore. 
Exchanged. 
Journel, Proceeding, 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society, 
St. Petersburg, 
Russia. 
Exchanged, 
Journal, 
“ Memorial D’Artilleria,” 
Madrid, 
Spain. 
Exchanged. 
Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, 
9, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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Exchanged. 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
26, Paternoster Square, 
London, E. C. 
Exchanged. 
Indian Engineering, 
* Pat Dovle, Esq., C. E., 
Spence’s Hotel, 
Calcutta. 
Exchange. 
Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine, 
13 Waterloo Place. 
Pall Mall, 
London 8. W. 
Redacteur der, 
StretHeur’s Oesterrichische Militarische, 
Leitserift-W ien, 
Austria, 


Redacteur der, 
Jahrbucher fiir die deutsche Armee und Marine, 


Beriin, 
: Germany. 
Grunn Col. v. Lobell, 
Kleinbeerenstrasse 
Beilin, 
Germany. 


Au das K. K. Militar, 
Gvographischen Institute, 
Wien Austria. 
Redacteur der, 
Militar Wissenschaftlicher und Casino Verein 
Wien Austria, 
Redacteur Der, 
Internationale Revue tiber, 
dic gesammten Ameen and Flotten 
Cassel, 
Germany. 
Redacteur Der Schweizerischen Leitschrift fiir 
Artilirie and Genie 
Frauenfeld, 
Switzerland. 
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Lieut. J. R. L, Macdonald, 
Khud Cottage, 
Simla, 


Lieut. Donald Mackenzie, R. E. 
Quetta. 


2ud Bn. Norfolk Regt. 
Lieut. G. Massy, Benares, 


Secretary Officers’ Library, 
Deesga. 


1st Bn. 1st Goorkhas, Dharmsala, 
Captain G. H. Robinson. 


Major R. A. Sargeaunt R. E. 
Consultg. Engr. to Govt. of India for Rys. 
Bombay. 


5th Ben. Cavy. Meeen Meer, 
Major H. A. Shakespear. 


Surgeon-General Sir B. Simpson, 


K. C. I. E. (Furlo.) - 


2nd Derbyshire Regt. Darjeeling. 
Captain H. C. Wylly. 
Captain A. E. Gosset. 
Lieut. H. A. Iggulden. 
Lieut. G. E. Temple. 


Colonel B. Williams C. B. 
Director Army Remount Operations, 
Furlo. 


Sccretary Officers’ Mess, 
3rd Bengal Infantry, 
Saugor. 


Ist Kings Dragoon Guards, 
Rawal Pindi, 
President, Officers’ Mess. 
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3rd Dragoon Guards, Muttra. 
President Officers’ Mess. 


Secretary Hyderabad Contingent Mess, 


Raichore. 
Secretary Officers’ Mess, 
Malwa Bheel Corps, 
Sirdarpur. | 


2nd Bn. Scottish Rifles, Bareilly, 
Secretary, Officers’ Mess. i 


Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cherat. 
Captain W. P. Blood. 


2nd Devonshire Regt. 
Captain G. M. Bullock, 
Simla. 


Lt.-Colonel J. Burne, 
Malwa Bheel Corps, 
Sirdarpur. 


2nd Punjab Cavalry, 
Lieut. A. R. Dick. 
U.S. Club, Simla. 


His Excellency, . 
Rear Admiral The Hon’ble E. R. Fremantle, 
C.B,C. M.G, 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, East India, 
Bombay. 


(To be forwarded.) 
Lieut.-Col. H. Howell, 


2nd Punjab Infantry, 
Nathia Gali, Murree Hills. 


Major J. B, Hutchison, 
Dy. Commissioner, 
Mooltan, 
Licut. H. J. Jacob, 
Regt. 
9 Lothian Road, Poona. 
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A SCHEME FOR THE REDUCTION OF GRASS-CUTTERS 
OF REGIMENTS OF NATIVE IRREGULAR CAVALRY 
PROCEEDING ON ACTIVE SERVICE BEYOND 

THE FRONTIER. 


By Couonet C. J. O. Firzaeratp, C. B. Commanpine 3rp H. C. 
CavaLry. 


A Memorandum from the Adjutant General in India to Officers 


Noute.—Since writing my Iccture on the War Game, which appeared 
in No. 71 of this Journal the Game has I believe been frequently played 
at must of the larger stations in this country. [understand that the 
Games have been often. found wearisome from their length, due to the 
slow progress of infantry compared to that of the mounted arms. I have 
found the simple plan of the umpire directing the infantry to move 


curing the beginning of the Game at the rate of two moves to one of the 
ether arms, shorten the Game aud give it life without injury to the 


invvetents of the other arms, 


H. B 


ERRATA. 
Vou. XVI. No. 70. 


Page 11, lines 10 and 11 should read as follows — 
service, whose tastes und occupations are not those of the “ Masher,” 


that peculiar and prominent type of being, the product of modern times.” 


number of transport animals should be kept and maintained by Regi- 
ments in times of peace, which can and should be utilized, to a certain 
extent, by Government in times of war for carrying a certain amyuut 
of rations for Troops, Followers, Horses, and Ponies of the Regiment. 

It will be seen as we go on, that by utilizing the Regimental Trans- 
port,—numbering altogether 322  ponies,-—in carrying 2 full days 
rations fur the Regiment, the saving to the Government Transport 
Department will be 125 Mules and 41 Mulecteers. In other words, if 
the Regimental Transport is not used in carrying the 2 days full rations 
for the Regiment, it will be ne ry to have 125 Government Trans- 
port mules, and 41 Muleteers to carry that amount of rations. 
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A SCHEME FOR THE REDUCTION OF GRASS-CUTTERS 
OF REGIMENTS OF NATIVE IRREGULAR CAVALRY 
PROCEEDING ON ACTIVE SERVICE BEYOND 

THE FRONTIER. 


By Couonet C. J. O. Firzceraup, C. B. Commanpine 3ap H.C. 
CAVALRY. 


A Memorandum from the Adjutant General in India to Officers 
Commanding Regiments of Native Cavalry has just been issued, or- 
dering certain reductions in baggage animals, and grass-cutters for a 
campaign, 

Before touching on the Government scheme, detailed in that memo 
randum, I beg to say a few words on the Irregular Cavalry system. 
The two strong points of the irregular cavalry system, to my mind, 
are (I) that it makes a Regiment mobile, aud more or less independent 
of the Transport and Commissariat Departments, and (IL) that the - 
whole Irregular Cavalry system is founded and built upon the “ Joree” 
system. 

If the mobility of an Irregular Cavalry Regiment isin any way 
affected, the usefulness of the Regiment is ina great degree impaired, 
but if the “Joree ” system is touched, the efliviency of the Regiment 
is reduced, I consider, to a minimum. 

Before commenting on the Government scheme, detailed in the 
Memorandum now under reference, I beg to state the out-lines of a 
proposed scheme which does not include Hospital Assistants, or the 
Hospital departments at all. 


ProPosED SCHEME 


By this scheme I propose to reduce the number of syces of an 
Irregular Cavalry Regiment on its present organization, by 152 viz ;, 
from 3214, say 322, to 169} say 170. 

T do not propose to reduce the number of baggage animals, as, I con- 
sider, it is very much to the advantage of Government that a large 
number of transport animals should be kept and maintained by Regi- 
ments in times of peace, which can and should be utilized, to a certain 
extent, by Government in times of war for carrying a certain amount 
of rations for Troops, Followers, Horses, and Ponies of the Regiment. 

It will be seen as we go on, that by utilizing the Regimental Trans- 
port,—numbering altogether 322 ponies,—in carrying 2 full d 
rations for the Regiment, the saving to the Government Transport 
Department will be 125 Mules and 41 Muleteers. In other words, if 
the Regimental Transport is not used in carrying the 2 days full rations 
for the Regiment, it will be necessary to have 125 Government Trans- 
port mules, and 41 Muleteers to carry that amount of rations. 
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Native Officers 
Native Officers to be allowed one pony and one syce each, and one 
tent and one servant between two. 
This wlll give the following load for 2 ponies viz :— 


Weight of Kit. Tbs 

Tentage ae we 45 

Personal Kit and cooking pots oe .. 50 

2 Charger’s line gear, é&c, tr -. 40 

2 Ponies’ gear, & .. 20 
2 Syce’s and one Servant’s personal Kit v.80 ; 

Cooking pots for 3 followers aA gee 36 

191 

Rations for 2 days for above. 

Weight of rations. Ibs 

For 2 Officers @ 2 ibs each @ diem ee) 

For 2Syces & 1 Servant @ 2 tbs each @ diem vee 12 

For 2 Chargers @8 tbs each diem... . 32 

For 2 Ponies @ 4 Ibs each # diem vas w. 16 


Total ibs 68 H 


ths Grand Total Ibs 259 
259+ 2= 129} tb ® pony. This is a light load for a pony. 


There are 17 Native Officers, at 1 pony each, equals 17 ponies. 
Rank and File 
Two ponies between 4 Troopers and one Syce. 
One Syce between two Ponies. 
4 Troopers & one Syce to a tent. 
Weight of Kit. Ibs 
Tent for 4 Troopers and one Syce ae we 45, 
Personal Kit for 4 Troopers... ae --. 80. 
Personal Kit for 1 Syce sae Le 
Cooking pots for 4 Troopers and one Syce @ 2 Tbs each 10. 
Horse gear for 4 horses @ 15 lbs each... . 60. 
Pony gear for two ponies ee Re ve. 20. 
225. 
Rations for two days for above 
Weight of rations. Ibs 
4 Troopers and 1 Syce at 2 lbs each per diem - 20 
4 Horses @ 8 tbs each per diem ... ae a. 64 
2 Ponies @ 4 Ibs each per diem ... a 16 
100 
Grand Total 325. 
Total hs 325 
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325 Ibs. + 2 = 1624 Ibs per pony. 
Strength of rank and file 609. 
609 + 2 = 304} ponies, say 305 ponies, 


Proposed Scheme. 


Ponies 
Total Native Officers ponies it tee LT 
Total Rank and File ponies ind s» 805 
Total ponies 322 
Total Native Officers’ Syces ave Red see LE 
Total Rank and File Syces eee ae ve 1524 


Total Syces 1694 
Say 170 Syces 


By this scheme not only is the “Joree” system maintained in its 
integrity, with the one slight difference of having one syce to two ponies 
instead of to one pony, which turns it simply into a double “ joree,” 
but the Regimental Transport Establishment of 322 ponies which is 
entirely maintained and kept up at the expense of the Regiment, 
carries not only all personal Kit, horse and pony gear, and tentage 
of the Regiment, but does Government Transport work to the extent 
of carrying 2 days full rations for Troops, Followers, Horses and 

ONLeS. 

Zi Let us now calculate what the saving to Government will be by 
utilising the Regimental Transport in carrying two days rations 
instead of having it carried by Government Transport mules. 

SaviInG EFFECTED TO GOVERNMENT TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT. 

Ratrons for 2 days for. ibs 

17 Native Officers and 17 Syce @ 2 bs per diem 136 
for 2 days ioe oe er : 

8 Native Officers’ Servants 2 hs per diem for 2 days 32. 
17 Native Officers’ Horses @ 8 ibs Do Do 272. 
17 Native Officers’ Ponies @ 4 bs Do Do = 136. 


Total bs 576. 
Rations for 2 days for. 
609 Rank and File @ 2 tbs per diem for 2 days 2,436. 


153 Syces @ tbs perdiem for 2days ... ... 612. 
609 Horses @ 8 Ibs per diem for 2days_... 9,744. 
305 Ponies @ 4 ths- per diem for 2 days... ... 2,440. 


Total Ibs, 15,232. 


Grand Total hs, 15,808, 


Ibs. Tbs. 
15,808 + 150 = 105 Mules load, and 58 lbs. over. 
150 lbs. is considered a full mule load. 


vn 
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The total weight of rations for Troops, Followers, Horses, and 
Ponies for 2 days comes to 15,808 Ibs.. 

At the calculation that a mule will carry 150 Ibs., besides the 
weight of a Government Transport saddle, it will require 105 mules, 
(58 lbs. over) to carry the above weight of rations. 

For 150 Mules, 35 Muleteers are necessary viz: 1 Muleteer per 
3 mules. To carry rations for these 105 Mules, and 35 Muleteers, 
the following carriage will be necessary. 


Rations for 2 days for. Ibs. 

105 Mules @ 4 lbs. per diem each, for 2 days ... 840. 

35 Muleteers @ 2 lbs. per diem each for 2 days ve 140. 
Add... 58.Over 


Total lbs. 1038. 
1038+150-7 Mules load (about.) 

To carry the rations for 2 days for 105 Mules and 35 Muleteers 
requires 7 Mules and 2 Muleteers, 

‘The undermentioned extra carriage will be required (1) to carry the 
rations for the above 7 Mules and 2 Muleteers, (2) and also to carry the 
personal Kit and cooking pots of 37 Muleteers and the mule gear 
of 112 Mules. 


Rations for 2 days for. lbs. 
7 Mules @ 4 Ibs. per diem each, for 2 days we 28, 
2 Muleteers @ 2 lbs. per diem each, for 2 days ... 8. 


Total Ibs. 36. 
Personal Kit 


37 Muleteers personal Kit @ 10 Ibs. each... Riot Os 
37 Muleteers cooking pots € 2 Ibs. each... see 04: 


Total Ibs. 444. 
Mule Gear for 112 Mules at 10 lbs. per mule... 1,120. 


Total Ths. «1,600 
1.600+112—10 mules load, (and100 ibs. over) say 11 mules load. 
These 11 Mules will require 3 muleteers, for all of whow rations 

will have to be carried. 


Personal Kit and Rations for 2 days for. 


Tbs. 
3 Muleteers at. 2 Ihs per man ae 12 
3 Do Kit and cooking pots at 12 ) Ibs. B man 36 
11. Mules at 4 Ibs per mule. aes w 88 
Mule Gear for 11 mules at 10 Ibs. ats . 110 


Total Ibs 246 


246 +15=Say 2 mules load, including rations for the 2 mules. 
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These 2 mules with the above 11 mules, makes a total of 13 mules 
for which 4 muleteers will be required. Three muleteers are already 
included in the above calculation, and one extra muleteer is all that 
is required 

Abstract. 


Showing the member of mules and mulcteers that are required to 
carry 2 days full rations for an Irregular Cavalry Regiment. 


Totals Mules Muleteers. 
* aed .- 105 is 35 
ns sie stteor dh ae Yee 
- 13 as id 

Grand total ... we 125 Te ve Al 


It requires 125 mules and 41 muleteers to carry 2 days rations for 
an Irregalar Cavalry Regiment. By the proposed scheme all this is 
carrie] on the Regimental Transport ponies, and Government are there- 
by saved (I) the sum required for the purchase of these 125 mules with 
saddles, and gear, and (II) keeping up and maintaining 41 muleteers 


and 125 mules, This large Establishment will have to be kept up. 


by Government, not only in times of peace, but also in times of war, 
if they intend Cavalry Regiments to be mobile, and the Transport 
Department to be efficient. 

I will now touch upon and compare the two schemes, the Govern- 
ment scheme, and the proposed scheme. 


CoMPARISON OF THE TWO SCHEMES. 


I. By the Government scheme there is one pony and one Syc® 
between 2 Native Oflicers. If one Native Officer is detached from the 
Regiment on duty, which continually occurs, I do not see how things 
could be arranged properly having full regard to efficiency and mobility. 

(a) By the proposed scheme I give every Native Ollicer, one 
Pony and one Syce, and also one Servant between two Native Officers. 

I consider it is absolutely necessary that every Native Otlicer should 
be quite independent as far as his Pony and Syce is concerned. Should 
a Native Oflicer be sent on detached duty, he could easily arrange, by 
the proposed scheme, for a tent and also for a Servant. As on Service 
the duties of a Native Officer will employ him more or less all day, a 
servant is, I consider, a necessity to cook his food for him &e. If 
Government do not show some little consideration to their native 
Otficers, they cannot expect native noblemen and gentlemen to enter 
the service. 

Several years ago I advocated the Establishment of a Sandhurst 
in India, for the training of the sons of our native Otticers who belong 
to the fighting races of India, and also for the sons of native noblemen 
and gentlemen whose forefathers, from time immemorial, have lived 
and died by the sword. I remark with much pleasure that His Royal 
Highness The Duke of Connaught has lost no time in noticing one of 
the weak points in our Military organization, and has I understand, 
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recommended that our young native Officers should be trained, some 
what similarly to our British Officers. 


Rank and File Government Scheme. 


II. By the Government scheme there is 

(a) One Pony between 3 men, 

(6) Six men to one tent. 

(c) There is one syce for every three men, and one pony but the 
syce’s tentage and personal kit is carried separately from that of his 
Master, the trooper, and is no¢ carried on the pony he has charge of, 
but on some other pony ! 

Now let us take all these three points seriatim, and see how they 
effect the Irregular Cavalry system. 

(a) By having one pony between 3 men, the backbone of the 
Trregular Cavalry system is done away with, viz: the “ joree ” system. 
All Irregular Cavalry Officers will know what I mean. For many and 
obvious reasons I think the system of one pony between 3 men is 
unworkable. The “ joree” has always been considered the unit, and, 
I say, should remain the unit. 

(6) The new Government scheme is “six men to one tent.” I 
do not think it is possible for six Troopers, with their six kits, and 
their six saddles, &c. to get into one tent of 45 lbs. In wet weather 
it would be absolutely necessary for the saddlery to be under cover. 

(c) The new Government scheme is one syce and one pony be 
tween 3 men. The tentage, and personal kits of the troopers and horse 
and pony gears, are carried on this pony, but the syce, who must of 
necessity remain with this pony, his kit and tentage is carried on one 
of the extra 19 ponies provided for grass cutters. This to my mind 
is perfectly impracticable. Picture to yourself the unutterable confu- 
sion that must occur on the march of a Regiment in the early morn- 
ing. Syces leaving their own ponics, and running about in the dark 
trying to find the grass cutter’s pony on which their Kits should be 
loaded. Again, try and picture to yourself the state of affairs on the 
arrival of the baggage at the new encamping ground. Syces hunting 
for their kits, which are not to be found, and which perhaps were left 
behind at the last encamping ground, or dropped onthe march, It 
is, I consider, absolutely necessary that a syce should have his kit on 
the pony or ponies that he is in charge of, and directly responsible for. 

(1) Tentage at 3 lbs per syce is allowed. Who are to provide 
and maintain these tents, where are they to be pitched in camp, and 
what kind of tents are they to be? If they are to be the same kind of 
tent as the troopers’, then 15 syces, and 15 pony saddles and gears, must 
get into one tent, but this is not possible. 

(2) I maintain that any system by which the syces personal 
kit, tentage &c. is to be detached from him, and to be carried by 
any other pony than the one that he is looking after, and which belongs 
to his “ Joree” is unworkable. 

(3) Supposing a small Guard, say of 1 Duffadar and 6 Lances, 
are to be detached from the Regiment for some duty or other, how are 
the syce’s kits, &c. and tentage to be carried? 
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Many more questions similar to this suggest themselves to my 
mind, but the above, I think, are sufficient to prove the impracticabi- 
lity of the scheme. 

(III) The personal kit at 10 Ibs per syce, for the 9 Native Officers’ 
syces in the Government scheme, appears tome to have been twice 
calculated, once in the weight to be carried by the Native Officers, 
ponies, and a second time in the weight to be carried by the grass- 
cutters’ ponies ? 

Proposed Scheme. 


(IV) By the proposed scheme an Iregular Cavalry Regiment will 
maintain at all times a Regimental Transport Establishment of 
17 Native Officers’ Ponies. 
305 Rank and File Ponies. 


Total 322 Ponies. 


17 Native Officers’ Syces. 
153 Rank and File Syces. 


Total 170 Syces. 


(The 8 Native Officer’s Servants I look on as private servants). 

By this scheme I reduce the number of syces on the present system, 
from 322 to 170, viz. by 152 syces, but I retain,—as on the present 
system,—a Regimental Transport Establishment of 322 ponies, whose 
services are entirely at the disposal of Government, in carrying 
all the troops and follower’s, personal kits, cooking pots,. horse and 
pony gear, and also two days full rations for the whole Regiment. 

The proposed scheme is exactly the same as the present system 
now obtaining in all Irregular Cavalry Regiments, except that I 
propose to have one syce between two ponies, and not one syce to 
each pony. The proposed Scheme does not interfere with the “ Joree ” 
system. 

One syce can, I consider, very easily look after 2 ponies, and 
their loads, always supposing that the ponies are geldings, as has 
been ordered by Government. 

By the proposed scheme the Regimental Transport Establishment 
of 322 ponies, not only carries the personal kits and cooking pots 
of troops and followers, and horse and pony gear, but carries two 
days rations for the whole Regiment weighing lbs 15,808. If this 
weight of rations was carried by the Government Transport Depart- 
ment it would require. 

41 Muleteers and, 
125 Mules. 

By the proposed scheme, Government is saved the very large 
expense of purchasing 125 mules with saddles and gear, and keep- 
ing and maintaining them and 41 muleteers. 

If every Irregular Cavalry Regiment is prepared to maintain 
322 transport animals, on some scheme, such as the proposed scheme, 
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I cannot see the wisdom in wishing to reduca the transport, or carry- 
ing power, of a Regiment. The wisest policy appears to me to be, 
—having reduced the weight of personal kits of Troops and followers 
as far as possible,—to reduce the number of your followers, having 
due regard to efliciency and mobility, but not to reduce your carrying 
power, viz your Transport animals. 

By the proposed scheme there are 61 Syces less than by the 
Government scheme. As by the Government scheme there is no 
allowance made for the carriage of 2 days rations for the whole 
Regiment, which would employ 41 muleteers and 125 mules to carry, 
to make a fair and equal comparison between the two schemes, 
it would, I consider, be necessary to add the above number of Mule- 
teers and Mules to the number of Syces and ponies as required by 
the Government scheme. 

Government Scheme. 


Ponies 231 plus 125 Mules = 356. 
Syces 212 plus 41 Muleteers 

This makes a total of 34 ponies and 83 Syces more than the pro- 
posed scheme 

(V). As by the proposed scheme, the number of Syces is reduced 
to about the lowest number an Irregular Cavalry Regiment can 
well work with on service with efticiency, [ consider 

(1st). That 2 spare Syces per Troop should be granted in addition. 

(2n1), That a reserve, say of 5 spare Syces per Troop, should, 
be kept at the Depot, to fill up all casualties caused by sickness death, 
&e., The spare Syces could be employed at the Depot on Regimental 
duty, in looking after Remounts &e. &e. 

(V1). I have framed the proposed scheme for the reduction 
in the number of Syces, as I understand that Government have made 
up their minds, and T consider very rightly, to reduce the number of 
followers with Troops in the field. 

With the exception of Bheestees, (Puckalies) and a certain num- 
ber of Troop Cooks, T consider, that a/d the other followers, who 
usually accompany Troops in India, should be done away with on 
Service beyond the frontier. 

The Trregular Cavalry syce, who to all intents and purposes 
is the Trooper's private servant, and paid by him, is in reality a 
servant of Government, although not paid by Government, (enhanced 
pry excepted) and is perhaps the most useful and paying servant 
Government has. In the Burma Campaign of 1886-87, the Syces 
attached to my Regiment, not only provided grass for all the horses 
and ponies of the Regiment, but acted as a second Transport Depart- 
ment, and carried on the Regimental ponies in all expeditions and 
marches 3, and very often 4 days full rations. Except on 2 occasions, 
when nearly all the syees of 2 detachments were prostrated with 
fever, during the whole of the Burma Campaign, my Regiment has 
not drawn a blade of wrass froin the Commissariat. When it is taken 
into consideration that compensation at the rate of 4 annas per diem 
for every Government transport animal is alluwed, the very large 
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sum saved to Government, on all the horses and ponies of my Regi- 
ment, by our not indenting on the Commissariat for grass, can be calcu- 
lated. 

VII. Imust apologize for the very imperfect manner in which I 
have laid this my proposed scheme before the reader, but my duties in 
Burma especially at the present time, as my Regiment will shortly be 
embarking for India, have left me very little time to devote to the task, 
and the interruptions I have had, have been innumerable, 


A PLEA FOR THE ADOPTION OF THE COMPANY AS THE 
BEST UNIT OF COMMAND IN INSTRUOTION AND 
TRAINING AND SUPERVISION IN QUARTERS.* 


By Lrevr.-Cotonet W. E. Gowan, 88th Bengal Infantry. 


Amonaet the prominent wants and blots in the present organisation 
of native infantry regiments, the insufficiency of British officers and the 
recognised shortcomings (from a military point of view and speaking 
generally) of representatives of the native commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned grades are, I think, generally admitted. 

The requirements of modern warfare and of military training of the 
present day have placed no light burden, and no smull amount of respon- 
sibility, on those to whom has been entrusted the task of preparing our 
native soldiers to take their share in wars with foes in every respect supe- 
rior to those whom they have learnt under our guidance to face so suc- 
cessfully, and to wage campaigns in which breech-loading rifles, long 
range artillery, machine guns and other deadly implements and appliances 
for the destruction of human life, are employed on a scale that is ill- 
suited to the ranks of a Power which finds it difficult to preserve its 
military forces even on a peace footing of both officers and men. 

If, then, the task of training soldiers to the required pitch of perfec- 
tion is found to be arduous in the case of a British company officer 
dealing with a single company of British soldiers, it can be easily con- 
ceived that a British wing commander, in a native infantry battalion, 
may find himself barely equal to the strain of fulfilling adequately the 
game responsibilities in the case of 450 rank and file of another race 
and language—men to whom the greater part of what has to be commu- 
nicated is ag strange as the “ rail gharri,” the “bijli tar,” and the ‘ agan 
boat,” when seen for the first time. 

The only possible chance then of attaining to anything like what the 
science of modern warfare demands, is to make the locomotive more 
powerful and to lessen the amount of the dead weight to just that which 
the engine can easily draw, or, to drop metaphor, reduce the size of the 
unit, over which the British officer is placed, to just those limits which 
he, as an ordinary human being with the average amount of intellect and 
vital energy, can be reasonably expected to competently deal with and 
thoroughly train, for, in must cases, the wing commander, assisted by 
his wing officers, does a great deal more than supervise the native com- 
pany commanders, who, in the majority of instances, have not got beyond 


* This paper was written more than a year ago, but the increased experience 

ed meanwhile has tended rather to confirm the writer in the views which 

e has herein put forward. The paper was originally submitted to an officer of 

ank and experience, and the writer would here acknowledge his obligations to 
him for his criticisms, whereby he hopes he has profited in some measure at least. 
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the stage of giving the ordinary executive words of command in batta- 
lion drill on a level parade ground. 

Before, however, any real improvement can be effected in our native 
infantry battalions it should first, I think, be recognised that we must 
reform the system under which British officers are sent to those ‘battalions, 

The most patent want (which a given number of years of peace 
would no doubt to a certain'’extent supply) in our nativé infantry’ batta- 
lions of the present day, seems to centre in a deficiency of men of the 
useful rank of “ Captain,” men, that is from eleven to twenty years’ 
service, whose tasks and occupations are not those of the “ marker,” 
that peculiar and prominent type of being the product of modern times. 

We have, it is true, either old officers who have outlived the system, 
or want of system, in vogue when they first entered the service, and who, 
therefore, cannot be expected to display a great amount of enthusiasm 
over that which they possibly do not themselves thoroughly grasp ; but 
we have also.a great preponderance of very young officers, whose youth 
precludes the possession of well-balanced minds, or who, in other words, 
are lacking in both knowledge and experience of the native soldier. 

In saying this, I have not the very slightest desire to either assert or 
imply that many of the young officers, of whom British regiments are 
now deprived to feed the native army, are not thoroughly of the right 
sort, for FE am quite conscious of the fact that, during the recent Guerilla 
warfare and hardships in Burmah, young officers, many of them straight 
from British regiments, or, at least, with but a few days’ or weeks’ service 
with native regiments, have done right well. The object, however, of this 
paper is to point to the machinery now in use for working of the native 
material so as to raise it to the high standard of excellence that must be 
exacted if we ever contemplate our native army being fit to cope with 
any and every possible emergency. 

’ In the faee, therefore, of the striking disproportion in the ranks of our 
native infantry battalions of officers of the useful rank of “ Captain,” 
and in the preponderance therein of officers of very junior standing, who 
have not themselves had the training which would best fit them for service 
with native soldiers, the problem put before a commandant of such a bat- 
talion—that of insuring that the various branches of knowledge, which it “ 
is supposed can be brought in a brief period within the grasp of ignorant 
men, are placed more than skin deep—is one of almost impossible sola- 
tion with the very few suitable instruments at his command. 

If such is the case in a state of preparation for war, it surely behoves 
us to at least begin to lay the solid foundation of some stable organi- 
sation that will enable us to meet any possible foe with some reasonable 
hopes af success, remembering that the same observation applies to 
field training as has been well applied in the following words to 
discipline :— 

“ Do what you will, war discipline* must fall several degrees lower than 
peace discipline® ; it is, therefore, necessary in peace to make the 
standard of discipline® several degrees higher than is requisite for war.” 


* For ‘discipline ” in the first line substitute the word “results ”; in the second 
and third lines the word “training,” aud the application seems appotite. 
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Now with the present system of promotion from the ranks, we can- 
not look to our native officers for real aid in the work of raising 
the military standard of the rank and file, and if for no other reason, 
because the native officer, so far from himself rising in an intellectual 
sense with his military advancement, is too often allowed to fall several 
degrees below any standard of excellence to which he may have attained 
tvhen a non-commissioned officer. 

To put the matter briefly and in a homely way. The native officer 
is not required to pass any examination before he becomes a ‘jemadar,® 
nor any further and more stringent test before advancement to the 
grade of subadar. He knows, too, that by seniority and as his years 
and the girth of his stomach increase, so will the hoards,’ which lie 
buried in his hut, grow larger. 

The only course then left open to us, if we wish to train our native 
infantry battalions up to the demands of modern times, is to make the 
British element in a native infantry battalion as strong and as efficient 

ag the straitened finances of the empire will admit of. 

* . If, then, by reason of the financial difficulties of the Indian Govern- 
ment, we are unable to maintain the existing sixty-four infantry battalions, 
including the infantry battalions of the Punjab Frontier Force, of the 
Bengal army on a thoroughly efficient footing, it is needless to say that it 
would be far wiser to place only forty-eight battalions in the first line and 
to feed those from sixteen depdt battalions of smaller cadres, but capable, 
#f need be, of extension. On this principle therefore the present scheme 
has been sketched out, and below are given tables showing what, in 
the weak jadgment of the writer of these notes, might tend to place 
& native infantry battalion on a proper footing according to the require- 
ménts of the present day. 

‘The only innovation, apart from the great one, that of recognising 
that an ordinary company of 100 sepoys is the best measure of one 
British officer’e charge, and that every British officer (supposing, of 


course, he be fitted for the responsibility) should have the same object of 


interest in a native regiment, is that of making the post of adjutant 
and quarter-master one, and of calling the officer holding the dual position 
by name what the letter of the Army Regulations seem to show he 
should be, vie., the “ confidential staff officer of the commandant.” 

' With British company officers in charge of each company and a proper 
staff of company instructors, &., there would be no occasion for per- 
mitting any interference in company details, on the part of either an 
adjatant or a quarter-master, nor any dictation on the part of those 
junior officers (under the present system) in what is or should be 
the sole duty of a company’s immediate supervisor in respect of every 
man on the rolls, whether recruit, musician, drammer, bugler or trained 
soldier, The companies would cease to be filled, as they now are'in many 
eases, with imperfectly trained men. The “ staff officer” would be more 
profitably employed in confining his attention to a general “ supervision ” 
(being, it is supposed, an officer of some standing under the proposed 


* Some regiments have an_ excellent system of insisting on all jemadara 
fying for the post of native adjutant, the Th D.C. 0. forecamples” quale 
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organisation) to “ the exercise of tact,” “ to duty rosters,” “ the inspection 
of guards,” &c , &c., as well as to the performance of such duties as are 
now dealt with by the quarter-master of a native infantry regiment 
with the aid of one quarter-master havildar. 

The company system of training and instruction on the broad prin- 
ciples laid down, either “ by authority” or by the commandant of the 
regiment so empowered, being recognised as the right one, and the 
admission having been made that the British company officer is to be 
solely responsible to the commander of his half-battalion, and he to the 
commandant of the regiment for the efficiency of their respective charges, 
it seems necessary to now point to the provision made under that 
proposed scheme amongst the non-commissioned grades for a proper staff 
of assistants to the “ British company officer.” 

Accordingly, the scheme.provides for the conversion of two out of the 
present five havildars, who are attached to each company, into a “‘ company 
drill havildar” and “company musketry havildar” respectively, leaving 


the present “ pay” and “color” havildars and putting the “ staff havil- 


dsr” of ench company in charge of the clothing and equipment of the men, 
and making him responsible both to the ‘* staff officer” and to the “ British 
company officer” for a good deal of the work which is now thrown upon 
the overtasked ‘ pay havildar ” of a company, work that is not suggested 
by the particular title that he bears. 

‘These changes, with some concessions in the way of increased pay 
and good conduct pay to our underpaid sepoys of to-day, constitute the 
aim and object of these notes. 

Were the principle recognised and acted upon, that the only way of 
working a native infantry regiment up to the requirements of our 
advanced age is through the medium of the “ British company officer” 
alone, we should soon see a considerable step taken towards the desired 
goal of efficiency, and we should at once cease to witness misplaced efforts 
in the different regiments to work an ill-constituted machine in various 
ways—in one corps, through the sole medium of the adjutant, in another 
through the subadar major, and in a third, perhaps, by bestowing an 
undue prominence on the native adjutant, and so on, according to the 
individual idiosyncracy of the particular commandant, 

One word more on the subject of recruiting. With the adoption of a 
system of depét or feeder battalions, we should get proper recruits into 
our ranks, whereas itis no uncommon thing, under existing circumstances, 
to see numerous instances such as the following: A battalion is station- 
ed hundreds of miles away from its recruiting ground ; being in want of 
recruits the commandant seeks and obtains permission to detach s 
recruiting party under a native officer. The men of the.party, having 
arrived at their homes, stay there, sending out a man or two occasionally 
for appearance’ sake. After the lapse of several months, and the receipt 
of sundry letters expressive of the Commanding Officer's disapproval 
of the recruits sent and the small number who join the regiment, the 
native officer and his party who have been in effect spinning out an 
extra furlough, at last receive an order to rejoin head-quarters. Or take 
another case: Recruits entertained, say, at a station in the North-west 
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are medically inspected and passed as “ fit" by the commandant of the 
nearest regiment. Having been railed down at Government expense, 
the medical officer of the regiment proceeds to reject, for various 
“ defects,” one out of every five; the rest he passes; some go into 
hospital within a few days of their reaching regimental head-quarters, or 
at various periods spread over the eight months of recruits’ training, 
and by the end of that time-several more have been discharged as 
unlikely to become efficient or smart soldiers, or, it may be, the receipt 
of their verification rolls shows that the previous character of at leagt 
some was bad. ? 

It is needless to dilate on the loss to which Government is put under 
such a system of recruiting, more especially when reoruits discharged 
under the conditions first named are provided with railway passes back 
to their respective homes. 


COMPLEMENT OF A NATIVE INFANTRY BATTALION OF THE 
FIRST LINE. 


British Mountep OrFicERsS— 


Rank, Pay of Rank, Staff Pay. 
I. Commandant, Lt.-Col. or Major «. Res. 827 or 640 Res. 600 
3 : Consolidated Pay, 
Jl. 2nd-in-Command and Commander pictt Cal Re. 1,032 or 789. 
of Right Half Battalion Major (including horse 
z allowance). 
Consolidated 
III. Commander of Left Half Battalion... Major Pay, Rs. 789 
(as above). 


Consolidated Pay, 


Major «| Rs. 789 or 675, - 
IV. “ Staff Officer of Commandant” or with Rs. 50a 
Capt. month office 


allowance, 


Barish Orricers on Footr— 
Pay of Rank. Staf Pay. 


Re Rs. 200 with con. 
tingent allowance 
V. © Capt. in charge of A Company 375 of Ka. 25. 

VI. ° Lieut. in charge of B Company 225 do. 
VII. © Lieut. in charge of C Company 225 do. 
VIII. © Capt. in charge of D Company 375 do. 
1X. © Capt. in charge of K Company 375 do, 
X. ® Lient in charge of F Company 225 do, 
XI. © Lieut in charge of G@ Company 225 do, 
XII. © Capt. in charge of H Company 375 do. 


One Medical Officer as at present. 


Native OFricers— 
Kight Subadars (including one Subadar Major), and 8 Jemadars on 
present rates of Pay and Staff Pay in case of S. M. 


* Tenable on promotion to higher rank in each case, but subject to transfer as 
vacancies occur in mounted appointments of regiment, 


—_________ 
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Non-CommisstoNed Orricers (in each Company) 


Pay. Staff Pay. 
is, 
‘ I, Dri! Havildar ave ose ave 2 
IL. Musketry do. ove see ove 14 2 
AIL. Color do. ase oee wee 14 2 
ae Pay do. a azo oo 14 5 
Staff do. one oor 14 5 
we Drill Naick (in each Company) ae ese 12 2 
I 

to fe Naicks ditto ane wee 12 nil 

_ x f 


One of these might be a Lance Havildar and receive extra pay or staff 
pay of Re. 1 per mensein. 


Mosicians— - 
oor . Staff Pay. 
Re of ot 
I. 1 Drum Major “eee oe 8 6 
IL. 1 Fife Major one ase 8 4 
Tih. gare 
“to 16 Drummers or Buglers -~ on 8 ae) 
xvilt é 


. If in Band an extra allowance from Band Fund of Regiment, 
Stroys— 
900 (100 per Company and 20 L. Naicks, ( Pay of recruits, Ra. 7. Pay 
or 10 per half ‘battalior) oo 4 then passed into the ranks, 
Rs. 8. 


Goop Conpucr Pay. 


Rs. 
lst Grant after 3 years from date of being passed as trained soldier 1 +. man, 
2nd sso Os - ditto ditto ditto 2 do. 
3rd 9 ditto - ditto ditto B du 
4th & last. pee Clears ditto ditto ditto 4 do. 


Honors and Rewards as at present, Kit money as at present. 


One seer of atta per diem free in lieu of compensation for dearness 
of provisions. to all ranks except the commissioned, whose pay is suffi- 
eiently liberal without such addition, and whose position renders it 
andignified to reeeive a grant in forma pauperis, 


ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 
By Masor J. G. C. Curtis Oxrorpsuire Licut Inrantry. 


1. In the days of shock tactics, in order to give solidity to the 
flanks of the Infantry columns then employed, the tallest nen were 
placed on the flanks of the Company and the smaller men towards 
the centre. Although the shock tactics of columns were abandoned 
in our army before the time of the Peninsular war, yet, perhaps for 
the sake of giving a more symmetrical appearance to the column, 
when Marching past, the movement of “sizing the Company” still 
finds a place in the Field Exercise. However the slightest inequality 
in the surface of the ground puts on end to the symmetry of this ar- 
rangement. 

2. To prevent confusion, when the company falls in, it is desirable 
that each man should have his proper place in the ranks. 


3. The following considerations seem to indicate that it would be 
preferable for the men to fall in according to the Alphabetical order 
of their names that is Andrews on the right Zyetland on the left. 


4. In all other situations in the soldiers life except on parade this 
order prevails. 


It is familiar to the soldier from his first pay day. 

All rolls and documents are thus made out. 

The men are grouped at musketry and on guard by it. 

Therefore men who know each other and have at all times worked 
together would, under tire, be thrown together. 

On parade in the dark any particular man could be at once founa. 


5, Should it be required to detach a section for any duty, if the 
names of two men were noted (thus Andrews to Charles), by reference 
to the roll of the company the names of all in that section would be 
known. 

6. Further to preserve this order in quartering men, whether on 
board ship, in the train, in camp or in billets, would in many ways make 
the interior work of the regiment easy. 


The orderly serjeant would know at all times and in all places where 
to tind any man wanted. 
By the order of the men in the ranks agreeing with the order of the 


roll the issue of pay, clothing or stores, particularly in a restricted space, 
would be simplitied 


ACCOUNT OF EXPERIMENTS CARRIED OUT AT THE G:UN- 
POWDER FACTORY, KIRKEE, DURING THE YEAR 1887. 


By Coronex F. J. Caupecotr R. A. 


Now that each of the European nations is doing its utmost to 
outstrip its neighbours in the m:nufucture of explosives for war pur- 
poses I think it may be of interest to learn what is being done in 
India in the way of making improvements, and in endeavouring to 
keep pice with the times, in the manufacture of Gunpowder. 

During the past year three series of experiments have been carried 
on here, viz 

lst. Experiments in making Cocoa or brown prism powder, which 
is used at present in the 9-2 inch and 12 inch Breech Loading, and 
in the 16 inch Muzzle Loading guns. 

2nd. Experiments in the manufacture of compressed powders for 
small arms. 

3rd. Experiments with a view to making improvements in the 
servico powders for field artillery. 

These series have not any of them been completed, but as some 
delay will take place before they can be further carried out, I give 
an account of them as far as they have gone. Their continuation 
can be subscquently described if the present account is considered 
to be of any general interest. 

Before commencing my description it will be advisable to give 
an explanation of the names of the service powders which I shall 
have occasion to mention, and of their uses. “Cocoa” or Prism 
Brown Powder ditters in manufacture from ordinary gunpowder, as 
will be described hereafter. It is used chictly for heavy breech loading 
guns. R. L. G.? (Rifle Large Grain) is used in India for Rifle 
Muzzle Loading Guns from 25 Pr. to 80 Pr. and for all smooth 
bored guns. 

R. L. G.? a rather smaller grained powder than the last, is 
used for all Rifled Brecch Loading guns up to the 7 inch ; for Rifled 
Muzzle loading guns up to the 64 Pr. (except the 7 Pr.) and in all 
smooth bore guns. 

R. F. G2? (Rifled Fine Grain) is used for the Martini Henry 
Rifle and for machine guns. 

R. F. G. is chiefly used for the Snider Rifle. 

Of these Cocoa powder is by far the mildest in its action. 

R. L. G3 and R. L. G? are mild compared with the fine 
grained powders, the tirst mentioned being rather the milder of the 
two. 

The two fine grained powders differ little from each other but 
R. F. G.? is rather the better powder of the two for general purposes. 

With ttis explanation I now proceed to the description of my 
experiments. 
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PART I. 
EXPERIMENTS IN MAKING “ Cocoa” oR Brown Prism Powper. 


About 18 months ago when in England I was sent to the Royal 
Gunpowder Factory at Waltham Abbey to study the latest improve 
ments that had taken place of late years in the manufacture of gun- 
powder for heavy guns. 

2. Now the principal improvement that had been lately made was 
in the manufacture of slow burning powder for the long breech load- 
ing heavy guns, whereby a great velocity had been attained for the 
projectile in conjunction with a mild strain on the gun. 

3. To make myself acquainted with the principles on which this 
powder was made, was the chief object of my visit to the Royal Gun- 
powder Factory. 

4, The secret of making this powder was I believe in the first 
instance worked out by a German Firm, and, after several unsuccessful 
attempts to make it in England, the British Government purchased 
the secret from this foreign firm. 

5. On my arrival at Waltham Abbey I was informed that no order 
had yet been received to instruct me in the manufacture of this powder, 
and subsequently I learnt that, though the British Government had 
purchased that secret, yet the Indian Government were considered as 
as a separate Government, who must make their own bargain with the 
German firm before one of their officers could be let into the secret. 
The upshot of this was that the firm asked a sum of £25,000 or there- 
abouts for their secret, and this the Indian Government declined to pay. 

6. This was very annoying as the chief object of my visit was 
thus unattainable, but during my stay in England I gathered suffici- 
ent hints in other Gunpowder Factories to corroborate what 1 knew 
before of the principles of the manufacture, and to guide we in the 
experiments I intended to make on my return to this country, the 
result of which I give below. 

7. Prior to visiting England 1 had known that this powder, which 
I will call for convenience by its popular name of “Cocoa” powder, 
was made differently from ordinary or black powder, in that the in- 
gredients, saltpetre, sulphur and charcoal, which in black powder were 
mixed in the proportion 79°3 and 18 ; also that the charcoal was made 
of straw instead of wood, and prepared in a special manner. 

8. For the previous year or 18 months I had been experimenting 
in the production of charcoals of different strengths, and had found 
that I could produce charcoal by the ordinary method of burning in 
iron retorts, varying considerably in their analysis, and consequently 
in their effects on the powders made from them. 

9. It had hitherto been customary to burn charcoal for Cannon- 
powder at a high heat, which produced what was called black charcoal, 
containing a high percentage of carbon ; while for small arm powders 
the charcoal was burnt at a lower heat, was called red, and contained 
a lower percentage of carbon. It was considered as a rule, that the 
blacker the charcoal the more the carbon, and the milder the powder ; 
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and the redder the charcoal, the less the carbon, and the stronger the 
powder. 

10 In the course of my experiments however I found that the 
latter rule did not always hold good, and that when the carbon fell 
helow a certain point, the mildness increased as the carbon diminished, 
also that a greater mildness could be obtained in this direction than 
with any black charcaal. 

11. The results I obtained with the ordinary wood used for gun- 
powder making here, were that the carbon on the charcoal varied from 
about 87 to 60 per cent, and that when it stood at about 73 per cent 
the strongest powder was produced. 

12. Finding I could not get below 60 per cent of carbon with the 
ordinary wood, I tried smaller wood and cocoanut fibre (this was before 
I knew of straw), but the smallest wood I tried, which was of about 
the diameter of an ordinary drawing pencil, wonld not give less than 
60 per cent of carbon, while the cocoanut fibre took fire in the retorts 
and I could not make charcoal of it at all. 

13. Shortly before the leaving for England, having heard in the 
meantime that straw was the material used in making the charcoal 
of cocoa powder, I was thinking by what means I could prevent its 
burning in the retort, and it occurred to me that it must somehow be 
kept moving so that none of the particles of straw should remain in 
contact with the surface of the receptacle, called a slip, in which the 
charcoal is contained when placed in the retort. I thought this might 
be done by fitting the interior of the slip with a stirring apparatus 
which would keep the straw constantly in motion, but before I had 
time to put this idea into practice I heard of another apparatus in use 
in the barrack department, which appeared likely to effect the required 
purpose. This is a small revolving drum, which is placed over a fire, 
and is used to renovate the charcoal used in the barrack filters. I 
did not however try this at the time as I was shortly leaving for 
England where, I thought, I should learn the whole thing, and I was 
besides busy with matters connected with my approaching departure. 

14. On reaching England as before said, I found that I could 
not obtain any information on the subject at the Royal Gunpowder 
Factory but I gathered from people connected with the powder 
trade elsewhere, that the straw charcoal was produced in a revolving 
cylinder or drum, and that the percentage of carbon (as I had pre- 
viously supposed) was much lower than anything I had obtained in 
the ordinary apparatus. 

15. On my return to India I tried the barrack department 
drum, but found that it was not quite suited for the purpose, as it 
was perforated all round with small holes, and when the straw began 
to part with its gasses, the flame of the fire communicated with 
the straw in the drum and burnt it. 

16. I then set to work to make a more suitable apparatus, and, 
after one or two partial failures, I succeeded fairly; the only weak 
peint in it being that I was obiiged to content myself with too small 
a furnace for economy’s sake, and this subsequently gave me a good 
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deal of trouble in keeping up the exact temperature which in the 
course of my experiments [ found nec y. 

17. From what I had heard in England, and from my own 
idea of what was likely to be necessary I considered that. the char- 
coal I hadi ite produce should contain about 52 per cent of carbon 
and about 5-5 per cent of hydrogen, and this is what I set to work to 
arrive at. 

18. The materials I chose to practice on were a long reed-like 
grass growing on the banks of the river near the factory, also rice 
and jowaree straw, the bulk of the primary experiments being with 
grass as it was easily procurable without payment. 

19. A few experiments were required to learn about the heat 
to be kept up and the length of time required to “cook” the grass 
properly. This was speedily found out, and within the first dozen 
attempts the charcoal on analysis was found to give the supposed 
correct amount of carbon and hydrogen. There was however con- 
stant ditliculty experienced in keeping up the correct heat owing 
to the unsuitability of the furnace, and thereby some of the ex- 
periments were occasionally spoiled and had to be tr ried over again, 

20. In all, about 50 experiments (not including those spoiled 
as above) were made, and it was found that the percentage of carbon 
and hydrogen supposed to be correct could be obtained from grass 
and jowaree straw, while rice straw gave less carbon. 

21. Not however being certain that my ideas regarding the correct 
percentages were accurate, I then set to work to sce what variation I 
could produce in them, and [ found that I could make charcoal with 
one or other of the above substances, or by mixtures of them, contain- 
ing car! ‘bon varying trom 60 to 36 percent, and hydrogen varying from 
6 to 2-5 per cent. 


22. During my experiments I had a piece of Brown Prism Powder 
made by the German firm analysed, and to corroborate this analysis 
I also tried a piece or two of this powder made at Waltham. ‘The 
result was that I found my information had been about correct, but 


my labour in trying to produce charcoals of different characters was 
not thrown away, as there are now modifications of the Brown Prism 
or Cocoa powder being made at Waltham Abbey, which will necessi- 
tate variations in the preparing of the charcoal. 

23. Having now produced a charcoal, which as far as could be 
judged by analysis, appeared to be about right, the next thiug to be 
done was to see what sort of powder could be ‘made with it. 

. I must now explain that when making Gun powders of any 


sort, the first test that is applied to it here is what is ealled “flashing” — 


This test takes place as soon as the ingredients of the powder have 
been thoroughly mixed and ground together, or as it is technically called 
“incorporated.” As soon as_ incor] poration is finished, a small quanti- 
ty of the powder (about a thimbleful) is placed ona glass plate and 
tired with a red hot iron rod. Ordinary black gunpowder fired 
in this way leaves little residue on the plate. the finest descriptions of 
small arm powders leaving hardly any, while the commonest blasting 
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powder leaves more, but none of them anything like what is produced 
by cocoa powder. All the black powders also go off with a flash 
more or less quick according to their quality, while cocoa powder 
fizzes off like a squib, and the time a certain quantity takes to burn 
can be accurately measured with a stop watch. 

25. The first thing then to be done when making attempts to imi- 
tate the cocoa powder was, to incorporate various samples and then to 
try them against it, and thus obtain the requisite appearance, in the 
residue left on the flashing plate, as also to ascertain the correct rate 
of burning, on which latter the main characteristics of the powder 
depend. This, after three trials, was arrived at, both the pattern 
powder and the samples having been broken up into dust for compari- 
son. I should mention here that before I succeeded in getting the 
correct appearance for the residue on the flashing plate I had to treat 
the charcoal with a chemical. What effect this had on the powder 
I am not yet certain, but rumour has it that it is necessary, and it 
certainly made my samples more exactly like the pattern powder as far 
as flashing was concerned. I have consequently adopted the plan 
till I have by experiment proved whether I can do without it. 

26. The next trial was to press the samples in a hydraulic press 
so as to make them of the same consistency as the pattern prisms, and 
then to break both them and the sample prism into grains of the same 
size, by passing them through sieves, and to see if they behaved simi- 
larly when fired. 

27. At this part of the experiments an amusing thing happened. 
It was decided that a small portion of the powder which was about 
the size of ordinary sporting powder, should be fired out of an old 
muzzle loading musket which happened to be in my possession, to see 
how its strength compared with that of similar grain taken from the 
pattern powder. For this trial a target was made of some thin 
pieces of deal placed one behind the other. and the gun was loaded 
with a small measure of powder which ronghly contained I should think 
about 70 grains, the same measure being used for both thesample and 
the pattern powder. 

28. As chance would have it the experimental sample was fired 
first with the following result. The trigger was pulled and the cap 
went off but the gun did not. This was rather discouraging but 
thinking there might be some difficulty in getting the powder to fill the 
nipple a little ordinary powder was pricked into the nipple and an- 
other cap put on. The man who was to fire the gun then put it up 
to his shoulder and pulled the trigger; again the cap exploded and 
there was a pause during which he took the gun from his shoulder think- 
ing it was another misstire. As he was lowering it however there 
was a very slight explosion inside the barrel, a small puff of smoke at 
the muzzle and the bullet rolled out on to the ground with only suffi- 
cient force to go about 6 or 7 yards. 

29. For a moment J must say I felt I had utterly failed, and had 
only made an article which might do for fireworks, but was certainly 
not gunpowder; however a very slight hope returned almost directly 
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and I settled not to despair till I had seen what the sample powder 
would do. Accordingly the gun was again loaded, this time with 
the pattern powder, aud to my great relief exactly the same thing 
happened with it as with the sample, viz; the first shot without 
priming missed fire, and the second primed with a little ordinary 
powder pricked into the nipple, hung fire and then rolled the bullet 
gently along the ground a few yards. Confidence was again restored 
and the experiments were proceeded with. 

30. The Powder broken into grain as above mentioned was 
then spread on an iron plate and formed into a train a yard long, 
one half being composed of a sample, and the other of the pattern, 
that is, 1 foot 6 inches of each. Between the two, in the middle of the 
train a small heap of ordinary powder was placed as a primer, and 
another small heap of the same was placed at each end of the train. 
On the middle heap being fired, the train on either side was intended 
to burn till it exploded the end heaps, by which the rate of burning 
could be compared. 

31. After three or four trials one of the samples gave the desired 
result, after which there was no dilliculty in producing other samples 
which did equally well. With a view to future moditications in the 
manufacture of Cocoa powder further samples were made which burnt 
both slower and quicker than the pattern. 

32. Having got so far it only remained to make the finished 
powder, To do this in large quantities however would entail ex- 
pensive machinery, moreover there are no guns in this country to 
prove this description of powder. In consequence of this I had to 
content myself with making a small machine for pressing the powder 
into prisms for use in conjunction with the hydraulic press, and with 
this I soon turned out a small quantity of prisms, making samples 
of different strengths for comparison with the pattern prisms. On 
igniting these sample prisms with a red hot iron they gave satis- 
factory rates of burning, there being no difficulty in producing samples 
burning at the same rate as the pattern or in making others to burn 
quicker or slower. 

33. After having got this far I made some more prisms and 
tried them against the pattern powder in the 9 pr. proof guns. 
For this purpose I broke each prism into four pieces as I thought 
this would give a size of grain which would be more suitable to the 
gun than whole prisms. I made Cartridges weighing 2 lbs 4 oz: 
each and primed each with a little R. F. G.? powder. The result 
of this trial was exactly similar to the previous trial in the musket, both 
the sample and the pattern powder behaving exactly alike, and rolling 
the proof shot a few yards beyond the muzzle of the gun. Lumps 
of burning powder were blown out and fell on the ground continuing 
to burn till they were consumed, leaving a considerable residue on 
the ground where they fell. 

34. There now still remains to prove this powder in a proper 
proof gun, but as there is not one yet in this country this trial will 
have to be deferred for the present. The tests however that I have 
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been able to make shew me that even with the rough appliances I 
have, I am already so very near the mark, that when called on to 
make gunpowders of this description a very little practice will enable 
the factory to turn them out satisfactorily. 


PART IT. 


EXPERIMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF COMPRESSED GUNPOWDER FOR 
Smart Arms. 


These experiments were taken in hand chiefly with a view to 
being ready to manufacture a gunpowder for whatever small bore 
rifle may be adopted into the service and because T had heard accounts 
of the very high velocity obtained with a compressed powder in the 
Rubini Rifle, experiments with which are being carried out in 
England. 

2. The first trial T made in this direction was merely te compress 
some ordinary snider (R. F. G.) Powder in a mould so as to make 
a pellet which would fit the service Snider cartridge. The object 
of this was to see what result such treatment would have in ordinary 
powder on the velocity of the. bullet and on the strain on the gun, 
and thus to obtain some basis from which to form an opinion as to 
what sort of powder would be necessary to give good results in the 
form of a pellet. On firing some cartridges with pellets made as 
above in the Snider Rifle the powder was found to be much too violent, 
the plug at the base of the bullet being driven in too far with the 
result that the bullet missed entirely the mark aimed at. Some of 
the cartridges were tired into bran and the bullets recovered when 
they were found to be quite knocked out of shape. I saw from this 
that the bullet of the Snider would quite prevent any great increase 
in velocity being obtained in that Rifie and that it was probable 
something milder than the service powders would be necessary in 
any rifle to obtain good results. I therefore turned my attention 
to the Martini Henry Rifle, but while waiting for a pellet mould for 
that arm to be got ready I thought T would give the Snider another 
trial, not that any practical result would be obtained, but merely 
for practice. For this trial I made a slow burning powder of a 
special charcoal with a low percentage of carbon and with this I got 
very fair results viz: an excess over the velocity obtained by the service 
charge of between 40 and 50 feet per second without undue strain on 
the cartridge case. 

3. After this the experiment was abandoned as far as the Snider 
was concerned and the Martini Henry Rifle was tried. Now the 
Martini Henry Cartridge being a bottle shaped one the primary ditli- 
culty met with was how to get a . sufficiently large pellet into it, and 
as no means of getting over this was thought of at the time, it was de- 
cided to make a , pelle large as would enter the neck of the cartridge 
and to fill up the nt space with loose powder. For the first 
trial service R. F. G. was used. 

4. On firing the velocity of the bullet was found to be 1442 feet 
per second, that obtained with the ordinary service charge of powder 
being about ene hundred feet less. 


oa 
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5. The next trial was with an experimental powder differing 
considerably from ordinary gun-powder in manufacture. Of this 
pellets were made as before and the cartridges filled up with loose 
powder. The velocity on this occasion was 1482 feet per second ; 
At this stage of the experiments a new plan of pressing the powder 
was thought of, and in the next trial was adopted. This was as fol- 
lows :—Instead of making a pellet for insertion into the cartridge 
case the powder was placed loose in the latter and then pressed into 
a pellet. 

6. 100 grains of the powder last tried was thus treated and the 
velocity obtained was 1520 feet per second. 

7. Next a slight variation was made in the manufacture of the 
powder and on pressing it into the cartridge case it was found that 
110 grains could be got in. This quantity was accordingly used, with 
the result that velocity was obtained of 1594 feet per second. 

8. Another trial was now made with service powder pressed 
similarly ; with this the velocity was good being only 31 feet less than 
that of the experimental powder but the action was much more violent 
in the cartridge cases, so much so in fact as to render it impossible 
that such charges could be used. 

9. Until further trial has been made it is not certain whether 
a higher velocity could be obtained in the M. H. Rifle or even whether 
the velocity above attained (1594 feet) can be attained combined with 
accuracy of shooting. I think however that something between two 
and three hundred feet per second can be added to the velocity of the 
M. H. Rifle combined with accurate shooting which of course means 
flatter trajectory, greater range and penetration, or, shortly, greater 
general efficiency for the weapon. What the powder will do in the 
new small bores remains to be seen as I have no means here of trying. 
Every thing however points to its doing as much or more in them as 
in the M. H. Rifle compared with gunpowder of ordinary manufacture. 

Nore—Since writing the above I have obtained the Joan, of a 
small Martini Zeller Express Rifle 360 bore which tires Eleys cart- 
ridges with 14 grains of powder and a bullet of 134 grains. To see 
what I could do with this arm, I extracted the powder from some of 
the Eleys cartridges and substituted pellets of 18 grains each, made 
from my experimental powder. On trial for velocity the cartridges 
as originally filled gave a muzzle velocity of 1013 feet per second 
while those refilled with the pellets gave a muzzle velocity of 1216 
feet per second. 

PART. III. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH A VIEW TO MAKING IMPROVEMENT IN THE SERVICE 
PowDeERS FOR FIELD ARTILLERY. 


These trials, which have not yet becn nearly completed, were under- 
taken with a view to finding out the best method of manufacture in 
order to produce a powder giving an increased range to field guns. 
The present powder for these guns is what is called R. L. G2 and 
this, in the 9 Pr. Proof gun, has to give a muzzle velocity to the shot 
of betwen 1380 and 1430 feet per second, while the limit of pressure 
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on the square inch of the chamter is 15 tons. The regulated charge of 
this powder is 1 lbs 12 02., while, as the powder is at present made is 
found to be the largest quantity that can be used without exceeding 
the limit of pressure. There is also another practical difficuity about 
increasing the charge, because a greater quantity of powder would 
entail too large a cartridge bag. 

2. It was therefore necessary to make a powder to keep within 
the limits of pressure, giving a higher velocity to the shot, while not 
taking up too much room. To attain this end I thought I would 
make a mild powder, something between ordinary black powder and 
cocoa powder, which I expected would give an increased velocity with- 
out high pressure ; and then to devise some method of making it occupy 
as little space as possible. 

3. Having therefore made a powder of this description. and of a 
size of grain slightly larger than that of the service R. L. G.? I fired 
it in the 9 pr. Proof gun, with the following results. 

With a 1 Ibs 12 oz charge, the muzzle velocity was 1316 feet per 
second, and the pressure per square inch 8°7 tons. Adding 4 oz: to 
the chargo, the muzzle velucity was 1417 feet, and the pressure 10-4 
tons. An additional 4 0z, making the charge 2 Ibs 4 0z, gave a muzzle 
velocity of 1466 feet per second, with a pressure of 12:2 tons. From 
this it appeared that a considerable increase in velovity could be obtain- 
ed without exceeding the limit of pressure. 

4. My idea at this time was, that the chief thing to be aimed at 
in producing a good powder for field guns, was to make it of a mild 
nature by means of the charcoal employed in its manufacture but there 
are other ways of varying the nature of a powder, and I wanted to see 
what effect some of these would have. 

5. I therefore varied the extent to which the powder, was 
pressed, by which I obtained powder of varying “ density,” I also 
dried some samples more than others, and finally I broke them into 
different sizes of grain. It is unnecessary to describe the proof of 
all these samples, but it will be sutlicient to state that I found altera- 
tions in density and moisture made the powder vary in velocity and 
pressure, and that the velocities and pressures increased or diminished 
proportionately. Alterations in size of grain however altered the 
pressures much more than the velocities. 

6. Subsequent experiments proved that size of grain was of much 
more importance in obtaining low pressures combined with high veloci- 
ties, in the 9 pr gun, than anything else, and I have considerably 
modified my opinion as to the necessity of a milder powder than what 
is now used. 

7. My next experiment will therefore be to make several samples 
of powder of large grain, all the sane size but varying in their other 
eharacteristics. This will give me the powder which, while keeping 
within the limit of pressure, has the highest velocity. 

8. Having settled this point I shall next va 
grain, and seein what manner I can pack the 
powder into the space occupied by the regulation car 


y the shape of the 
st quantity of 
ge. The best 
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way to do this will probably be by pressing the powder into suitably 
shaped pellets and building them up into cartridges after the manner 
in which prism powders are dealt with. I think there is no doubt 
that by this method I shall be able to make a cartridge of the regulation 
size, which while keeping within the limit of pressure, will largely 
increase velocity and consequently the efficiency of field guns. 

P. 8. Since writing the above I have seen that the principle of 
building up cartridges has been proposed in England as a plan likely to 
improve the efficiency of field and other guns. 


THE MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY OF RUSSIA. 


| Compiled by Sergeant J.J. Kéyias, B. U.L., Librarian, Intelligence 
: __Brarich, Qr.-Mr.-General’s Dept. in India. 


Although the Russian mountain artillery fs hot formed info a dis- 
‘ tinct body, but is brigaded for the most part with 
Orpnization, the field artillery; the peculiarities of the matériel, 


ts well as the organization of this arm, tidy be of some interest. ‘ 
In each of six field artitlery brigades’ two batteries are equipped as 
notntain batteries. 
tThese brigades re those ketonging to the 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 88th 
aad 39th Tafentry Divisions, ‘all of which except tthe first belong to to the 
anty of the Caucasus. 
fo thesé may be added ‘Nos. 8 and 4 Batteries of the Fast Siberian, 
Nos, 6 and 7 of the Turkestafi Artillery Brigade, and No 8 Battery of the 
West Siberian Brigade. : 
Four mountain guns sre also temporarily attached to the first and 
second batteries of the Eastern Siberian Brigade. 
Theré ‘are also two horse artillery mountain batteries, one Weat 
Siberian and the other Turkestan. 
‘These were formed on thy'22nd June, 1881, after the pattern of that 
ey by Generat Scobeleff, ia his campaign against the fi 
). 
e Russian thountain artillery, therefore, consists of—« 
17 Mouritain batteries, 


‘ckkes (Geok- 


Half = 

Horse attillery batteries. * 

A total of 20 batteries with 158 ‘tome? 

The West Siberian Horse Mountain Battery consist, i in pence, of only 
two guns ; the séven mictiritain batteries oii the peace strength have each 
4 guns, and all the others 8 guns, horsed. In war, all -except the Tur- 
kestan Horse Mountaln ‘Battery (see above) have 8 gans. 


— 


* Anthorif 
“ Lobell’s ifs dabreterteh ichte,” 1881 to 886. : es 
Revue Mi de l’Etramger, 1881-1: 
Dryealskis Die entwickelung ‘der scheh Armies seit det Jdhre Lae 
Air med strength 0 1 ot Russia Intelligence Breach, 1873—1882, 1: : 
in hi en 
erhinns’ ‘‘ Die Gebirgsartillerte in den Earopiiischen _Artiodh.” 
aT Artille erie, 7 pope ay. ‘October, 1884). 
al pemney Institution, Vol. XV, No. % 
Beitrige zur fe Bee der Russischen Armee, Hannover, re 
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The establishment of a mountain bettery with pack-animal equip- 
ment is :— 


Tasie I. 
War. Peace. 
Officers— 
Battery Commander See wo I 1 
Senior Officers—Captains 0 or r Staff Captains _ ae 2 2 
Suba!terns—Lieutenants or Sab-Lieatenants met) 3 


Total Officers ww 6 6 


Non-Commissioned Officers and Men— 
(a) Combatants— 


Battery Sergeant-Major see Seer 2 I 
Divisional Sergeants S08 os ow «4 4. 

Quarter-Master Sergeants ... © os -~ «8 3 
Junior Sergeants a8 ee -. 10 8. 

Volunteers . i cneee dees ti) fee OD 1 
Trompeters : sa tes ~ 38 3. 

Bombardier Layers Bxse owe «8 8 

Rank and ) Laboratory Bombardiers ...- - wel oS 8 
File, Bombardiers ees oe 40 14.- 


Gunners pac ee ; eee 155 87 
: Total Combatants’... 233. 137 


® Non-Combatents— 


Clerks (senior and junior) © -°  - eens 2 2 
Battery Dressers see 7 Pea. Ae | 1 
Junior Veterinary Dresser... | oe? Pease | 1 
Dresser Pupil Bs tee tee ane 
Hospital Orderlies ove aes sesh 1-2 1 
Cutter ooo on oo same 1 
Artificers oo eee 10 6 
Battery Transport Drivers ... ++ oe -- 50 - 


~ Total Non-Combatants ae 67 18 
Total Non-Commissioned Officers and Men ... 300 150 


: Offi . 
xe cers” % ar :) 5 
Riding { Non-Commissioned Officers’, ” &e. wo § 3 
: § Batteries with 8-pr. Bronze ‘Gun a. lid 22 
Pack or or 
(Batteries with 2-5” Steel Gun 138827 
Transport eee one ove ow 65 6 


The following table shows the distribution of duties among the various 
combatant ranks in a mountain battery with 2-5” gans :— 
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Taste II. 
War. Peace. 
Battery Sergeant-Major tee a | 1 
Quarter Master Sergeants... owe §=68 8 
(Nos. 1 in charge of sub- 
| divisions ... - 8 8 
In charge of Ist and 2nd 
Sergeants ...4 “Lines of Ammunition 
Horses... Peay | 4 
i charge of Transport .. 2 — 
Volunteers ace ose oe 1 1 
Trumpeters = ws, 3 3 
(Gun Detachments we 48 48 
With 1st Line of Ammu- 
nition Horses awe «8 4 
With 2nd Line of Ammu- 
aie Horses ae 8 
1) With Spare Gun Carria 1 _- 
Rank and File P Drivers. Be 
With Gun Horses «. 82 83 
With Ammunition Horses 64 8 
With Spare Carriage ... 3 — 
; With Store Horses eos AG - 
(Spare and Officers’ servants 80 25 
Total all ranks ... 238 137 
Horses— : —_— 
Officers ove we «5 5 
43 Battery Sergeant-Major... 1 == 
Hiding. Tamwit ae : we 1 1 
Spare ove ra | _? Battery _ with 
Total riding .. 8 7 7 Pha, Brome 
———— + War. Peace. 
(Guns ase oe =382 16 24 12 
Ammunition Boxes oe 64 8 56 8 
Spare Carriages - «88 - 2 _- 
For 2 Sergeants with 2nd 
Line of Ammunition... 2 - 2 = 
Spare matériel wow 2— 
Pack Artificers’ Tools 2 _- 
(Artillery) ‘| Farriers’ Tools and Forge. 4 - 
Spare Shoes and Nails .. 8 —? 17) — 
Veterinary Stores eae? | _- 
Line Gear ... 8 _- 
Spare Wheels and Shafts 2 —3J 
Spare for Guns, &o. ... 18 8 11 2 
USpare for Stores, &, .. 2 — z: = 
Total pack ...188 27 14 22 
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The 6th Battery of the Turkestan. Artillery Brigade is equipped with 
wheeled carriage, and in composition differs slightly from the above. It 
has 17 Bombardiers and 100 -Gunners in..peace ‘and war, giving 153 
combatant Non-Commissioned Officers and. men {n peace and 155 in war, 
and it has only 40 transport drivers.in war, making its war strength of 
Non-Combatants 57 only, and its total strength of Non-Commissioned 
a and men 166 in peace ‘and 212 in war. -Its strength in 

jorses is :— . : : 


_Tanue III. : 
on ee : Wee Peace, 

+ ae cers aa see 6 
Riding { N. C. Officers; &e, 9... 8 ee 
Draught (Artillery) aes we 55 45 | 
Transport we cae 8 ‘6! 


The Draught horses are distributed, as follows :— 


Taste IV. : 

: War. Peace,. 
Guns ose on see 6 16. 
Ammunition Carts orcs seed: 24° 
Spare Gun Carriage .,. © ~w = 2 2! 
Artillery Stores on we «6 -_- 
Transport Sergeants « wwe 2. - 
Spare vee ate we «5 3 


“Total ..2°° 55 45° 


Batteries of the Turkestan Brigade on taking the field are supplied 
locally with the number of “ arabas or camels considered necessary to 
transport their baggage, as ‘otdered by the Officer commanding the 
district. ~ Rome 


The peace: establishment of.the various mountain batteries is shown 
in the following table :—: 
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There are two batteries of this kind of artillery, which is peculiar to 
: ., Russia, stationed in Turkestan! and the Omsk 
pune Mountain Artil- Jyistrict, and named the Turkestan Horse Moun- 
Z tain Battery and the West Siberian Horse’ Moun- 
tain Battery. The object of these batteries is to be able to keep up with 
cavalry and act as horse artillery on level ground, and at the same 
time to be able tocross any difficult mountain passes. Their matériel 
is therefore so constructed that the carriages can either be takerto 
pieces and carried on the horses or used on their own wheels, in which 
case the pack-horses not in draught carry the detachments. These 
batteries are armed with 8-pr. bronze guns. 
Their establishments are as follows :— 


Taste VI. _ 
’ Torxestran. | West Suge. 
Officers— War | tee. 
Batvary Commander (Colonel or dient Colo- 
aoe 1 1 
Captain or Staff Captain ow . : 1 3 o 
Lieutenant ... aie on oo 1 
Subalterns (Lientenants—or Sub-Lieutenants) ey 5 7 2 
Toray... 5 5{| 7| 2 
Non-Comtaisstoned Officers and Men— aeons 
tery Serpent it 
attery Sergeant-Major one F; 1 
Divisional Sorvsenie. ay } A yl 8 1 
Quarter. -Master Sergeants s 3 eis os 
unior Sergeants a 9 7 16 2 
Transport Sergeants oe 2 ace 2 es 
Trumpeters oe nae 3 3 oa 
Rough Rider 1 1 a oo 
Bombardier Layers ey 6 6 oe 2 
Rank and File Laboratory pombardiers 6 6 8 2 
bardiers... 16 16 sx} 66 
Sonar o- 86 86 135 4 
— 
Tora 136 |- 132 204 49 
(b) Volunteers ry ae 1 1 4] iw 
(c) N oe Combatants— " 5 7 
erks RS ai 1 
Battery Dresser ea ; i i 1 
Veterinary Dresser * 1 1 2 1 
Hospital Orderlics ee 2 1 2 
Dresser Pupil ase ri 1 1 e 
Artificers ne ae “9 7 15 4 
Cutter na 1 1- ~ at 
Battery Transport Drivers 50 20 “wel 8 
Paehadet ——s fe 
Tora Non-Compatants 64 3H} ol rou 
Horses— oi | peer. 
sae cers... A 1 
Riding {None Commissioned Officers, &. ‘e s An ae 
rangt ht ee 
Artillery {pr “ te PN ss * 
84 16 
_Transport 49 
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' In peace, thé Turkestan Battery has 6 guns and 6 ammunition wagons, 
horsed ; the West. Siberian 2 guns and 2 wagons. In war the 
Turkestan Battery has 6 guns, 6 ammunition wagons, a spare gun car- 
riage, I artillery store wagon, and 48 pack-horses with loads (battery 
transport) ; the West Siberian Battery 8 guns, 8 wagons, 1 spare gun- 
carriage, 2 ‘artillery store wagons, and 44 pack-horses with loads (bat- 
tery transport). 

In addition to the above there are three mountain batteries attached 
to the Kiev Fortress Artillery, whick on mobilisation are expanded into 
six. These, however, belong properly speaking to the Fortress Artillery, 
and would probably be employed with the siege train. 

To show the difference between an Indian mountain battery and a 
Russian mountain battery of 2°5-inch guns calculated for service under 
somewhat similar conditions of country and warfare, the’ following table 
may be of some interest: — 


Taste VII. 
Inpra. 3 | Rossta. z 
A | | a 
curl || Number of gunsper battery, ——| 8 
Number of guns per battery | 6 Ordnance Horses. : 
Ordnance Mule s 6 | | Gun " 5 
Gan muztle {1st bine | | | Carriage {i H 
Gunbreech {1st Line .. 6 || Wheels Be 8 
jun breech Reliof «| 6 j Ammunition 64 
oer Ist Line D | Spare ca q 
Carriages. { Ratiet 8} || For Serg ane of Ammuni- r 
Ist Line D | i 2 
Axletrees } Revel” ee H | 2 
Thee! fist Line... o | 4 
Wheels r bore a3 ‘ F na aid fal 3 
ae, {lst Line .. 4 Spare Shoes and Nail 
Ammunition} Rolicf 1. | 6 || Veterinary Stores 3 
Ammunition Line waa 30 | || Line Gear anes de 2 
Pioneers a : | Spare Wheels and shafts... 13 
Artificers’ Tools 3 || Gnare for{ Guns, &e. ... 2 
Spare sera Nef a |) Spare for} Stores of be 
Relie’ oo c ———]|. 133 
Spare (bare-backed) et 4 || 
ett 18S sig Baggage Animals, 4 
| ae 7 
Baggage Mules. 4 
Officers on 1) 10 
Kits, N=C. 0.’s and Men | | 18 
Cooking pots and rations | | Camp Kettle A 
Jater Mules % ospital Stor E 
Stores, and half wrought | }... 76 | 
Veterinary Stores Fe | Te 10 
Charcoal Line Gear 1 
Spare (saddled) " |) Spare 6 
i 65 
Toran we | ove 214 | Toran wn] vee 198 
| 


’ 
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The men of the Mountain Artillery are clothed and equipped as 
: " gunners of Field Artillery, but have no knap- 
angigthing, Equipment, sacks, The tunic consists of dark green cloth, 
double-breasted, fastening with hooks, and is 
not cut to the figure, but is worn loose and only gathered in by the 
waist-belt. The object of hooks and eyes having been substituted for 
buttons is to permit of clothing being more rapidly fitted on mobilisation. 
The tunic has a soft stand-up collar of green cloth with scarlet piping, and 
shoulder-straps fastening with buttons. Breast pockets for cartridges 
are provided. Their shoulder-straps have the number of the brigade or 
the initial letter in Asiatic brigades, that of the battery and “ Gor”®. 
in the 8 Kiev batteries. The trousers are of dark green cloth, cut short 
and loose, and worn always in long boots. Head dress.—For full dress, 
cap of black Astrakhan’ fur with red top. Forage cap—worn in 
undress and on active service; dark green and fiat-topped, with red 
piping and black band, with number of the battery in yellow. Great- 
coat.—Grey cloth, fastening with hooks, with camei’s hair hood, which 
ean be removed. In winter a sheepskin coat, reaching to the knees, is 
worn under the greatcoat, Gloves.—White woollen, There is no 
difference in dress between drivers and gunners. 


The men are armed with Berdan rifles and revolvers. In time of 
war all gunners have rifles, bat in peace only one-fifth of them are so 
armed, arms for the remainder being kept in store. 


The following entrenching tools are carried by a mountain battery : 


16 shovels, 16 axes, 16 mattocks, 16 picks, 4 crow-bars, and 4 
saws. 


The Russian artillery was the first to adopt breech-loading mountain 

r .. guns, In 1867 the bronze 3-prs., pattern 1867, 

ee of Mountain vith a breech-closing apparatus (old flat wedge) 

was already in use. After the field artillery 

was armed with the 1877 pattern gun, it was intended that the moun- 

tain.artillery should be armed with a new gun. The Baranowski gun 
was selected with Krell’s jointed gun carriage. 


The manufacture of this gun was diseontinued when the idea of 
screw mountain guns was introduced. 


After this, trials were made with Krupp’s and Obukov guns of that 

type, which resulted in the adoption, according to an Imperial Order, 
31st Ma i 

dated Tne Jae’ 1888, of the steel gun, pattern 1883, of 2-5-inch 


calibre. 
At the end of 1885, however, the Russian mountain artillery were 
still armed with the bronze 3-pr., pattern 1867, with the exception of 


No. 5 Battery, 38th Brigade, No. 7 Battery, Turkestan Brigade, and 
No. 8 Battery, East Siberian Brigade, which had the 25-inch gun. 


“Gor” abbreviated from gornyi, which means ‘“ mountain.” 
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This gun (Fig. 1) is 29:5 inches long of 8-inch calibre ; has 12 grooves, 
Three- 7 increasing in breadth towards the 

pattern Berne Mountain Guo, breech. The rifling is from right 

to left, of an uniform twist of 1 
- inch 36 calibres. 

The weight of the gun, inclad- 
ing the breech-closing apparatus, is 
224-02\bs. 

The breech-closing apparatus, 
with the exception of the plate and 

Broadwell ring, is made of bronze, and is on the flat wedge system. ‘Ihe 
roand plate, in which the Broadwell ring of copper is fastened, is 
of steel. 

The gun carriage consists of two parallel brackets of boiler plate, 
G ‘- which are connected by three bolts and two trail 

aE eee plates uniting in a trail plate-eye, which receives 
the pintle of the forked shaft. On the upper trail plate, two hooks are 
Tivetted, to which the check ropes are fastened and hooked on to the 
nave of the wheel. The axletree is of iron and square-shaped. The 
weight of the completely equipped gun carriage is 320°827lbs. 

The pair of shafts consists of three parts, viz., a wooden cross-piece 
and two shafts, which parts, after taking to pieces, are packed on the 
carriage wheel animal. On both ends of the cross-pieces are iron sockets 
for the shafts, In the centre of the cross-piece, on the top, is the pintle, 
and below an iron fork with sockets on the ends to steady the shafts. 

iti Common shell, shrapnel and case-shot are 
Ammanitios: used with the 3-pr. mountain gun, 

The shell weighs 8-8lbs., and consists of the two-calibre long shell . 
of cast-iron, over which a thick lead coat is cast. 

The bursting charge is 5°4 ozs. 

The explosion of the bursting charge is caused by the percussion faze 


(Figs. 2, 8, 4)— 


Z 
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Fig. 2. 


which consists of the body (a), the detonating cap sorew, containing 
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@ percussion cap (5), the hammer or pellet, with a needle (c), the security 
spring (@), safety pin (¢), and two security wires, (f°) and (g). On the 
end of wire (f) there is fagtened a tape, and on the wire (g) a lead 
weight (p). The former prevents the weight (p), which is fastened by the 
wire (g), from shifting ; the latter prevents the safety pin from falling 
out. Before the projectile is placed in the gun the wire (7°) is removed, 
and by this the wire (g) is partly loosened. This prevents the safety pin 
from falling out. The safety pin, now free to move, is whirled out by the 
centrifugal force due to the rotatory motion. On impact or graze the 
hammer flies forward and compresses the security spring (d). The 
needle comes in contact with the detonating cap, and causes the ignition: 
of the bursting charge. : 

The shrapnel consists of an iron body, round which a thin leaden coat 
3s cast: by means of a cheinical process. Over the mouth of the powder 
chamber rests a disc of wrought-iron supported by a shoulder, through 
the centre of which a tube is placed which contains some part of the 
‘bursting charge. 

The percussion ring faze is used for the shrapnel (Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8), 


and consists, firstly, of the body (a), with which all other parts of the faze 
are connected. The upper portion receives the detonating cap, whilst 
below the blowing-chamber is the channel by which the flash from the 
pellet reaches the bursting charge. A shoulder on the lower portion 
of the body serves as a bed for the priming ring, which is: kept in posi- 
tion by the screw (6) above it. The fuze is screwed into the projectile 
‘by the thread on the lower portionof the body. ~~ z 
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.. The percussion apparatus consists of: the detonating bolt (c), .with the 
hammer (4); the latter contains the primer in its lower extremity, the 
needle being fixed in the body. of the. fuze opposite it, The hammer 
has in its upper extremity a ring of brass wire, through which the wire 
(f) passes, thus maintaining the hammer in its place. 


On the outside of the priming ring is cut a scale for turning the fuze 
composition, which is calculated to burn for ten seconds. On the inner 
side of the ring a channel is cut, by which the flash of the detonating 
cap reaches the fuze composition. Above the priming ring a plate (h) 
is fixed, which is connected with the priming ring by means of two 
nipples, and has two small holes- fof the teeth of the key. The last 
named parts are, held in position by a nut (8). are as 

During transport a plug is substituted for the percussion apparatus; 
The latter is fixed immediately before the projectile is placed in the gun. 


On firing the gun, the wire (/-) is torn apart, the hammer (¢) strikes 
the needle, which explodes the detonating composition, the ring of fuze 
composition. is ignited by the flash, and burns to the time fixed by the. 
scale ; the flash is then instantaneously conveyed into the blowing-chamber 
and thence into the shell. 


The shrapnel, complete, weighs 10-6lbs., and contains 70 balls, each 
weighing about 0-420z., and composed of lead and antimony : (4 parts 
lead and 1 part antimony). ; f 

The case-shot weighs 7:36lbs., and contains 48 balls of lead and 
entimony in six layers. With the 8-pr., ordinary and reduced charges 
are used, The former contains 12 ozs., the latter 5°12 or 2°17 ozs. ‘of 
powder respectively in an ordinary silk bag. 


The powder used with the mountain guns is composed of 75 parts of 
saltpetre, 10 of sulphur and 15 of charcoal, 


The grain is coarse, from 6°35 to 10°16 millimetres ; the specific 
gravity 1:66 to 1-7. 
Friction tubes of pattern 1875 are used. 


The ammunition is packed in wooden boxes, of which the lid and - 
corners are clamped with sheet iron. Two rings, which are fastened on 
the back of the boxes, serve to hang the boxes on the pack saddle. 
To prevent these boxes from swinging, another ring is fastened at the 
bottom, by which the boxes are connected beneath the belly of the 
animal. eS . 


The inside of the boxes is divided into compartments.. Each compart- 
ment contains six projectiles, besides the cartridges, and one case-shot 
with eartridge,- One compartment contains friction tubes, and another 
eompartment small stores, &c. With the ordinary cartridge the initial 
velocity. of the shell is 669-09 feet; the initial velocity of the shrapnel 
is 659-67 feet. 


- When the reduced charge is used the initial velocity is lowered ta 
417-09 feet. : : 
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This gun (Fig. 9) is constructed of cast steel, 
nie ‘Gan, novski and consista of a tube, strengthened for ‘half ita 
length by a jacket, which is put on hot. 


Fig. 9. 


The calibre is 2°5 inches ; therefore less than that of the 3-prs, The 
bore has shallow grooves, with a uniform right-handed twist of 
1 turn in 80 calibres. With the breech apparatus the gun weighs 217lbs., 
and is, therefore, lighter than the 3-prs. 


The breech-closing apparatus is on the screw bolt system. Obturation 
is obtained by means of a metallic cartridge like that of the infantry 
rifle and that of the late French gun (system Reffye, canons de 7), 
and therefore no Broadwell ring is required. By closing the breech, s 
spring hook, which is fixed on the base plate, catches the rim of the 
cartridge. As the question has been raised several times as to the 
employment of obturation cartridges, and they are actually employed 
for the revolving gun system Hotchkiss, I have thought that an 
illustration of the Russian shell cartridge of the Baranoyski mountsia 
gun (Fig. 10) would be interesting. 


Fig. 10. 


The cartridge is like that of the modern infantry rifle. 


The mechanism for firing the gun is fixed in the breech screw and 
base plate, and is similar to thelock of a bolt action rifle. By open- 
ing the breech the main spring is compressed automatically. The 
spring cannot be released before complete closing has. taken place, 
because the pin is kept secured by asafety spring. By pulling the lanyard 
the safety spring is released, and the main spring drives the pin against 
the percussion cap of the cartridge. 
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The Krell's gun carriage (Fig. 11) consists of the front part (a) with 


Fig. 11. 


the axles and the trail (6); both these parts are connected by hinges 
(z),(y), and by a bolt (2). The end of the trail has a bronze trail plate 
with a trail plate-eye. The trail is so shaped as to fix into the: 
ground, and thus check the recoil. 

The forked shaft differs from that of the 8-pr. carriage in having 
to cross-piece. The pintle is fixed in the centre of the iron fork. 

The following ammunition is used in the Baranovski gun, viz., ring- 
shell and shrapnel ; both have the same fuze as the 3-prs. 

The 8} calibre long projectiles take the rifling by means of a copper 
Ting close to the head of the projectile, At the base of the shell (vide 
Fig. oan two grooves which connect the cartridge case with the projec- 
tile. The base of the case is strengthened by an outer and inner base 
cap, and the bottom is closed by a cast-iron disc. In the centre of the 
Istter a cup-shaped screw is cut, in which the percussion cap is placed. 
The screw is covered by a steel disc, which forms a projecting rim neces- 
try for extraction. The ignition is caused in a similar manner to that 
of the modern infantry rifle. 

The ring shell weighs 9ibs. 2 ozs., and contains 2-06 ozs. of bursting 


The shrapnel is of similar construction to that of the 8-prs. It 
contains 88 hard lead balls, each weighing 0°42 oz, and 1-34 oz. burst- 
ing charge. 

The powder charge weighs 18-5 ozs. 

Of this gun, which is to replace the two mentioned above, but few 

particulars are available. But the whole of the 
meas ‘inch gun, pat- material is new, and has been worked out by the 
Artillery Committee. 

The ballistic tables of the Baranovski gun are not yet published. 

The following tables give a few details of the British and Russian 
mountain guns, with their charges, projectiles, &c. — 
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The Krejl's gun carriage (Fig. 11) consists of the front part (a) with 


the axles and the trail (6); ‘both these parts are connected by hinges 
(=), (y), and by a bolt (2). The end of the trail has a bronze trail plate 


with a trail plate-eye. The trail is so sha a into the 
ground, and thus check the recoil, SSR REE oP 
The forked shaft differs from that of th 
wo cross-piece, The pintle is fixed in the 
The following ammunition is used in the ake -iz., ring- 
shell and shrapnel ; both have the same fuze seed et ee 
_ The 84 calibre long projectiles take the rifling by means of a copper 
Ting close to the head of the projectile, At the base of the shell (cide 
Fig. 8) are two grooves which connect the cartridge case with the projec- 
tile. The base of the case is strengthened by an outer and inner base 
tap, and the bottom is closed by a castiton dise. In the centre of the 
latter a cup-shaped screw is cut, in which the percussion cap is placed. 
The screw is covered by a steel disc, which forms a pajecting rim pee? 
sary for extraction. The ignition i8 caused in P lar manner t? that 
of the modern infantry rifle. i ia 2 
The ring shell weighs 9ibs. 2 ozs., and Contains 2-06 ozs. of parstPS 
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The ammunition boxes are constructed of metal plate, and contain 

‘ 9 compartments, in which 4 shells and 4 shrap- 

Ammunition boxes. nels are placed. The ninth compartment contains 
amall stores, &. 

In the ordinary mountain batteries the whole of the materiel is carried 

‘ on pack-animals, whereas in the horse artillery 

ylcading, uP of the batteries the guns are drawn and the detach- 

: ments mounted. Shafts are carried with all the 

batteries, so that the guns can, if necessary, be transported on their wheels, 

Tocarry the 3-prs, three pack-animals are necessary. (Figs. 12, 18, 14.) 
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One carries the gun (Fig. 12), the second the gun carriage with the 
axle (Fig. 18) ; the third carries the wheels and shafts (Fig. 14). 

For the 2°5-inch or Baranovski gun one more pack-animal is 
required to carry the second part of the gun carriage. 

The ammunition boxes are carried in pairs, 

The pack saddles are interchangeable. 

For the horse artillery batteries (Fig. 15) limbers and an ammunition 
wagon per gunare provided. Four horses or mules are required per gun. 

The forked shaft has to be connected with the gun carriage to enable 
the gun to be drawn; the pack-animal which carried the wheels is put 
into the shafts, and the gun carriage pack-animal is hooked on as leader 

Fig. 15). 
¢ The OP aidiee wagon has two wheels, and requires three horses or 
mules, 

The whole of the material can be taken to pieces and carried on the 
horses, or mules if necessary, For this purpose the whole of the 
draught horses are provided with pack saddles, and the riding saddles are 
also fitted for pack purposes. 


e supply of Ammu- The supply of ammunition for the Russian 
‘i 


nition, mountain gun is as follows :— 
Tasie IX, ' 
eae: Battery with | 5 Bel 
Paossorisas. Battery. arsnorald babes 
Common Shell ... ae aoe 336 544 144 
Shrapnel Shell... or on 336 544 144 
Case-shot (with cartridges)..« ass 112 | wees 48 
Cartridges ono oe oe 672 Ld 288 
Friction Tubes .. oe tee 980 1,360 430 
No. of rounds eee 784 1,088 336 


*As already mentioned the cartridges of the Baranovski gun are connected |, 
with the projectile. 
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The number of rounds per gun is as follows :— 


Prozzcrines, Spr. guns, Berenovaet Hope, Ati 
Common Shell ... an oes 42 68 18 
Shrapnel Shell ... ude oe 42 68 18 
Case-shot on oy 


No. of rounds aoe 98 136 42 


For carrying ammunition the 3-pr. battery has 112, the Baranovski’s 
battery 136 and the horse artillery battery 48 ammunition boxes, 
which are carried as mentioned before, two boxes on one pack-animal. 

In the numerous engagements which have taken place of late years 
in the interior of Asia, the Russian mountain 
artillery had many opportunities of being usefully 
employed and saving the infantry many unnecessary losses. 

Inthe war with the Turks the mountain artillery achieved great 
success, and was employed in the passage of the Danube at Zimnitza, 
in the action of the Shipka Pass, and at the two passages of the 
Balkans, and was always able to follow the infantry on account of the 
light weight and great portability of the guns. In a great European 
war the mountain batteries would seldom have an opportunity of 
acting successfully, because, although armed with the latest pattern gun 
of 1883, these would be far inferior in effect to the light field gans, 


Conclusion. 
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THE TRANS-CASPIAN MILITARY RAILWAY, 


By Dr. 0. Heyfeldir, Councillor, St. Petersburg, and formerly Chief 
Medical Officer of Skobeleff’s Akhal-Tekke Expedition ; 


TRANSLATED From, 


German International Revue of Army and Navy for April 1887, 
edited by Ferd V. Witzleben- Wendelstein, Cassel, 


By Coronen W. Luckwarpt, ¢. B., A. D.C 


The Trans-Caspian, so far as we know, is the only large railway 
in the world which has been built and is administered by the Military. 
War was the cause that led to its construction, while strategical reasons 
have enforced its completion. It therefore fully justifies the name 
it bears as a Military railway. The completion of this railway forms 
the conclusion of the conquest of Trans-Caspia, in the same way as 
the subjugation of the Akhal and Merv oases does that of Turkestan. 
Two centuries have passed during which Russia has been obliged to 
conquer the country inch by inch until she has succeeded in laying 
down her railway from the East shore of the Caspian to the Oxus. 
Peter the Great was the first to secure a permanent hold of the shores 
of the Caspian sea. On Khiva asking his protection against the too 
powerful Boukhara, he entered into an alliance with the Khanates. 
During 1797 and 1826 Russia was at war with Persia, both campaigns 
resulting in the surrender of territories to Russia. For more than 
half a century the fight lasted with the Caucasian mountaineers, and 
only ended in 1859, in the subjugation of Eastern Caucasus. Turkes- 
tan was conquered in 1865, and was created a province with a Gover- 
nor-General. The conquest of Khokand took place in 1866, that of 
Samarcand and Boukhara in 1868, and that of Khiva finally in 1873. 
The circular despatch of Prince Gortschakoff dated 3rd December 
1864 forms a really classical document on the subject of these con- 
quests ; the past it represents in a lucid manner, the future it foretells 
like a prophet. “The situation of Russia in Central Asia is the 
same as that of all civilized states which come in contact with semi- 
barbarous tribes who lead a nomadic life and who have no settled 
organization. For the protection of its frontiers and its trade the 
civilized state finds itself compelled to exercise its power against a 
neighbour who is a source of constant annoyance, and in view to put 
@ definite end to this state of affairs, the matter is solved by his sub- 
jugation. When things have thus reached a peaceful condition the 
subjugated province in its turn becomes unsettled through the attacks 
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of other tribes adjoining it. The state is obliged to protect its sub- 
jects against plunder and to punish the plunderers. Thus arises the 
necessity to undertake distant, costly and frequent expeditions against 
an enemy whose organization renders him inaccessible. If one restricts 
himself to simply punish the plunderers such a lesson is soon forgotten, 
and the retreat is generaliy put down to weakness. Asiatics respect 
only power when it makes itself felt. The moral power of justice 
and the interests of civilization have no weight with them. Nothing 
is gained therefore by such action : one is always obliged to commence 
afresh. Consequently, there is no choice between dropping the matter 
for good and all, or continuing the advance which step by step leads 
into more uncultivated and ditticult countries. This has been the expe- 
rience of the United States in America, of France in Algiers, of 
Holland in its colonies, and of England in India, They were all 
obliged to pursue such a course, which had its cause less in ambition 
than necessity, and in which the greatest difficulty is to decide upon 
the proper moment when to stop.” In accordance with this law the 
East shore of the Caspian sea was first seized, then followed Akhal- 
Tekke oasis, Merv, Pendshe.* Trans-Caspia was thus organized and 
the railway built in Central Asia. We have thus givena sketch of the 
railway showing how far its necessity was the outcome of war ; we will 
now discuss an account of its construction. The inveution and exten- 
sion of railways appertain to the present century. The first strategical 
railway was the one which the French built temporarily at Balaclava 
in the Crimean war. But this was an isolated instance, from which 
no deductions could therefore be drawn. A systematic application 
of railways for purposes of war was first made in the Secessionist war 
in North America. Here, railways were made to serve offensive as 
well as defensive operations, and to facilitate the removal of the 
wounded from the battle-field. Special railway dotachments we 
first meet with in the Franco-German War in the German Army, 
where they were formed to meet the wants created by war prepara- 
tions, and they consisted of 1 Bavarian and 5 Prussian special rail- 
way Corps. The experience thus gained led to the detinite introdue- 
tion of a permanent railway regiment in the German Army, and_ this 
led to the formation of railway battalions in the Russian Army. Gene- 
ral Annenkotf, Chief of the Transport in Russia, had made a special 
study of this subject during the Franco-German War, at the termina- 
tion of which he published a book entitled “The war of 1870. _Impres- 
sions and Notes of a Russian officer.” In the Russo-Turkish War he 
had the Troop-Transport under him as far as the Danube; here again, 
he applied himself specially to a study of the perfection of the railway 
arrangements for military purposes. Everything that Russia now 
possesses in this direction she owes to him, We would specially 
observe here that the system he has organized does not merely consist 
of pure imitation of German arrangements, but it has been treated 
in a rational adaptation of the same to meet Ru A requirements, 


* Panjdeh, 
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Already in 1872 special railway detachments were formed in Russia, 
By the German system the railway regiment is formed from recruits 
who have tu acquire a knowledge of military duties as well as a special 
technical training, while Annenkoti's Russian system is to form the 
regiment from men who have already obtained military proficiency 
by a service of a year and a half in the ordinary line regiments. 
These, therefore, are men who have a military training and have 
only to go through the technical portion of it, and to facilitate a 
quick acquisition of it those men are selected who have prior to their 
enlistment served on some railways, or who have gone through a 
course in a technical school, or who by their original callings such as 
carpenter, blacksmith, &e., have special aptitude for the work. Strict 
supervision is exercised to see that these qualifications are entered 
in the regimental lists in view to the information being readily 
obtained when required. Soldiers who serve in the railway battalions 
remain as reserves attached to them on completion of their active 
service. These men thus offer a ready nucleus from which new hat: 
talions can be formed, if necessary. The Russian army now poss 
four railway battalions which are located in St. Petersburg, Ws 
Kiew and Riga. A special reserve railway battalion was formed in 
1880 for laying down the Caspian railway. In 1885 a Transcaspian 
railway battalion, No. 2, was formed for the extension of the Caspian 
railway. The former reserve battalion thus became Trans-Caspian 
Railway battalion No. 1. In 1879 the Akhal-Tekke Expedition failed, 
and in consequence it was resolved in 1880 to send out a fresh and 
larger expedition against the Tekke- Turcomans, the command whereof 
was handed over to Michael Dimetriewitsch Skobelett. The latter, 
in view to overcome the difliculty of marching through the waterless 
desert which had till then proved the chief obstacle to all military 
operations, and thus to ensure success, demanded a railway from the 
Czespian to the oasis. The construction of this railway was ‘handed 
over by the war Minister to Lieutenant General Michael Nikolaje- 
witsch Annenkotf, who as we said above, was at the head of the Troop- 
Train-Transport in the Empire, and who had organized special rail- 
way corps, and laid down 3 small railway lines with their assistance. 
One of these was laid down in 1871 in the neighbourhood of St. 
Petersburg, when in connection with the Krassnoselsk Camp of Exer- 
cise a railway was improvised to connect Zarskoe Selo with Krassaoe 
Selo and Peterhof. A second in June 1882 in Moscow for the Camp 
of Exercise there, and the third at Sebastopol in 1874. In accordance 
with the system introduced by him Annenkoff formed a reserve rail- 
way battalion at once. One thousand men were selected from diflerent 
regiments out of those who were noted as having special aptitude for 
railway work. Moscow was fixed as its place of assembly. Special 
Officers and a Commandant as well as Medical oflicers were appointed 
to it. A Field Hospital was a ed to it. This regiment 
in two detachments by a rail far as Za 
from which places they were despatched by steamers of the “ Kawkas- 
Merkur” Company to Krasnovodsk whence they were transferred to 
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Michaclovsk by means of boats. Here, it at once commenced its 
work in a double direction, viz :—one part of it was employed directly 
on railway works and the other in the erection of workshops, maga- 
zines, huts, hospitals, and all such necessary buildings. In a short 
time the desert shore became full of life. A “nobel” steam machine 
converted the sea water into sweet. Labourers from Astrakhan, 
Petrowsk Baka, hired Russians and Persians, arrived in hundreds, 
which soon swelled to thousands, to assist in the making of the 
road work. These had to be housed as well as fed. The officials, 
officers and men, were put under shelter in tents or in barracks. The 
labourers made their own huts, or were housed in large tents and 
wooden barracks. Provisions for men, hay, oats and barley for 
animals, were brought by ships from Baku, Tenkoran, Astrabad and 
Astrakhan. The total material required for the railway was brought 
partly by ships down the Volga and the Kama, and across the Caspian 
sea, and partly by railways to those points whence water carriage 
became necessary, A hundred versts of railway line and fifty versts 
of horse tramway were completed during the Campaign and handed 
over for traffic. Thus we, the members of the expedition, were enabled 
to return comfortably seated in a railway wagon through the waterless 
desert, which it would have taken us several days to march through 
under great privations suffering from heat, thirst and hunger. This 
shortening of the march, and the comfortable way in which it could 
be performed, proved of the greatest benefit for the quick removal of 
the sick. The whole distance up to Kizil-Arvat, namely 216 versts 
was completed in 1882, and thus the desert was covered by a line 
from the Sea to the oasis. The railway battalion remained in Trans- 
Caspia on the completion of this line and was employed in connection 
with it. Its administration was handed over to Officers under the 
War Minister. Three trains weekly up and down the line carried 
on the passenger as well as the general traffic, and the Post, and 
ensured the safety of the fortified places and their garrisons which 
were posted for its protection. The submarine telegraph line which 
leads from Baku to Krasnovodsk was extended by a land line as far 
as Geok Tapa during the Campaign, and as it runs along the railway 
line it was used for the latter and finally handed over to it for admi- 
nistration. Michaelovsk and Kizil-Arvat which form the terminal- 
stations quickly rose to be prosperous places. Houses grew up apace 
for which the quarries of Balchane supplied materials. Thus arose 
shops, magazines, transit agencies, and the inhabitants of the country, 
the Yomuts and the Tekkes, were not slow in taking to the railway 
for journeys and pilgrimages. We have specially to mention that the 
determination to build the railway was due to the temporary and 
local necessity that existed of forming, as quickly as possible, a short 
and secure road for the Expedition of 1880. Consequently, the choice 
of the starting point as well as the railway itself did not meet com- 
pletely, in many conditions, the requirements of a general and perma- 
nent railway tratlic, when a few years later the order was received 
to complete, with the help of this part railway, one a thousand versts 
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long to connect the Caspian sea with Central Asia. Meanwhile, Merv 
with its oasis had been annexed to Russia, and our sphere of power 
had thus considerably extended towards the East. This influence 
was felt by ,both Afghanistan and England. During the winter of 
1884-85 negotiations took place between the Governments of Great 
Britain and Russia, but in the spring following an understanding was 
far from being arrived at. In the month of March the battle of Kusch 
took place. At the end of April 1885 the order was received to 
extend the hitherto local railway up to Charjui—to the extension of 
780 versts, and its construction was entrusted to General Annenkoff. 
This officer had, meanwhile in 1882, constructed the 135 versts long 
Shabinsk-Pinsk Railway in Poland and had displayed in its con- 
truction, not alone technical capacity, but also extraordinary economy. 
This railway which was made by order of the War Minister, and 
partly with the help of the military, was built much cheaper than 
any other railway in Russia, and considerably below the cost of even 
those railways which had been built under the auspices of the Minister 
of Finance. The cost was only 16,000 roubles per verst ; this does 
not include the rails and rolling stock which were obtained from other 
railways. As now the extension of the Trans-Caspian Railway was 
undertaken by the War Minister, it may easily be understood why a 
second and larger experiment to build cheap railways was also 
entrusted to the same man who had built the Shabinsk-Pinsk Railway, 
and who had also laid down one from Michaelovsk to Kizil-Arvat. 
It was, moreover, considered that as the General had been for some 
time in the country, he was to a certain extent acclimatized, and 
besides, well conversant with the climate, the special conditions and 
difficulties which the erection of railway in these parts would have 
to contend against. For the conditions of life and labor in Trans- 
Caspia are by no means ordinary, and can scarcely be called favorable. 
An European there, as in all hot climates, is much inclined to sickness 
during the Spring and Summer months. Besides special places—the 
haunts of fever—where it is of an intermittent nature, the European 
is much disposed to affections of the bowels, intestines and the liver 
brought on by the European custom of living, with its several meals, 
and with it the consumption of spirits during the hottest time of the 
day. The evil is also aggravated by the light clothing which the 
European wears. Where there is a crowd, abdominal typhoid fever gene- 
rally prevails ; this was experienced in 1880-81 during the expeditions, 
as well as in 1835 when the railway was being constructed. These 
conditions are well known to me as I was the chief medical 
officer of Skobeleff's Army. Although the country offered no difficulty 
in shape of mountains and rocks, there were three important rivers 
which had to be bridged over, viz, the Tedsch, Murghab and Amu 
Daria, as also the several watercourses and irrigation canals which 
are so necessary for the cultivation of the country. The greatest 
ditticulty, however, was experienced in the waterless regions, and 
where the moving sand presented immense obstacles. This was 
especially the case between Michael Bay and Mollah Kari, but was 
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happily got over by a special system which has proved itself a perma- 
nent and effectual protection against it. 

The formation of a 2nd battalion was taken in hand immediately 
on receipt of the order in the Spring of 1885 to extend the railway. 
It was called the Trans-Caspian Railway Buttalicn, No. 2. The system 
which had all along been found eflicient, namely, of drawing men 
of special aptitudes from different regiments was again resorted to. 
On the 26th of April the order was published. On the 10th of May 
the men had already commenced to arrive at Moseow, and on the 
30th of May the battalion was complete. ‘The men were here clothed 
and equipped in accordance with the requirements and regulations for 
Trans-Caspia, and after inspection by the Governor General, Prince 
Dolgorukuw, sent in two detachments by rail and = steamer ria 
Wladik wkas, Petrowsk and Michaclovsk to their destination. They 
arvived at Kizil-Arvat on the 21st of June, and on Ist July commenced 
their work. This quick, unforeseen and therefore unprepared orga- 
nization of a special battalion of 1,000 men proves the etliciency of 
the system in vogue, and there is no doubt that the same result could 
be achieved in time of war with the same prompiitude. When the 
extension of the railway had thus been ordered there were two spe- 
cial points to which attention was directed, riz. (1) the finding of a 
better harbour and consequently a better landing place, (2) the proper 
road for the extension of the existing line as far as the Oxus and 
from there to Samarcand. The ditiiculties which Michaelovsk pre 
sented as a landing place had naturally to be improved upon, if the 
new railway was to meet its object, viz: to form a permanent and 
much frequented trafic route between Russia and its Central Asian 
possessions. As Michael y was shallow, all the larger ships, espe- 
cially the Postal steamers of the Caspian Sea and the larze sized 
barges of the Volga, had to stop at Krasnovodsk, whence men and 
goods were sent in flat boats towed by steam tugs to Michaclov 
Behind the (ands of Ran and Uszun-Ada the channel bec: 
narrower and turns into a most irregular and tortuous course on 
account of Che sand-banks and islands. The transport: between Kras- 
novodsk and Michaelovsk took therefore Froth 18 to 20 hours, the 
transhipment in the most favorable case 1 to 2 days, otherwise 3 days, 
and sometitnes more. Chas the landing at Michaeloysk entailed an 
unnece delay of at least 2 or 3 days and proved withal an expen- 
sive one. Tt became obviously necessary to find out for the com- 
mencement of the railways a point which sea-going steamers could touch 
and where direct shipment from the stream to the railway could be made. 
Krasnovodsk appeared to offer these advantages, as the bay there pos- 
sesses a good depth of water; it does not freeze in the winter, and the 
place i sot | had already been selected for the seat of authority, custoimn- 
houses, &e. The extension of the railway from Michaelovsk to this place 
would have necessitated an addition of 125 versts in a north westerly 
direction ; but as this part of the country is traversed by three moun- 
tain ranges and as there is no water the whole way, this undertaking, 
With its tunnels and borings, would have taken a considerable time 
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and proved, moreover, a very expeusive one involving an outlay of 
millions of roubles. After complete survey of the shores and the 
levels and after comparison of different estimates, the choice of the 
General fell on the Island of Uzun-Ada which is situated in the 
northerly entrance of Michael Bay. This necessitated an extension of 
25 versts of the Railway towards the west as also the deepening of 
Uzan-Ada to a certain extent to make it deep and capacious enough for 
a number of ships of great draught. In October 1885 the selection 
of the Bay of Uzan-Ada was finally settled, and the harbour works, 
as well as the construction of the railway, were at once taken in hand. 
On the 10th of May 1886 the line was opened. The fact that a 
steamer could anchor in the Bay of Uzun-Ada and that its cargo 
could be transhipped direct to the railway, shortened the voyage and 
avoided numerous transhipments. The transport cost has thereby 
been reduced from 1 to 3 kopecks per “pud.” The trafic inereased 
to such an extent that in the autumn of 1886, the Buy was full 
otf ships ; it had 8 landing places owned by several companies. There 
were, besides a railway station, hotels and boarding houscs, workshops 
aud a number of private buildings. Thus within a year the Trans- 
Caspian Railway had been supplied with a new and efliciont terminus 
which simplitied very much the trailic with Baku and Astrakhan. 
Meanwhile, on the other side the construction of the line through the 
nal oasis had been commenced at several points, and the work 
re was proceeding with incredible speed. In the beginning of May 
1885 the General arrived in Trans-Caspia. On the 2nd May the 
first rails were put down from Kizil Arvat towards the LE: On the 
2uch November the Railway was opened as far as Askabad, on 
the 2nd May 1836 as far as Merv, and on the 30th November as 
far as Charjui. Tis the 507 versts long line to Merv had been 
completed in one year, the railway up to Amu Daria 759 versts in 
one year and a half. From these 447 days the following non-working 
days have, however, to be deducted:—50 to 45 days in Summer, 
when owing to extreme heat the work had to be suspended: 10 to 
15 days, when the same had to be done on account of the cold: 15 to 
20 days in the month of March, when owing to coniinunl rain it was 
found impossi : and 15 days in May owing to floods in 
the river Te reduces the total time required to about a 
year. However, what was thus impeded by the unfavourable nature 
of the climate c&ec., wags made up by the energy displayed. Daily 
versts of rails were laid down, sometimes even as many as 44 
ersts. This work was performed hy the soldiers of the 2nd Railway 
Battalion under the supervision of their oilicers, while earthworks 

were thrown up by hired labor—400 Russians, Jomudes, Bucharans, 
Persians and Tekkes in very large numbers, sometimes as high a 
14,000 along the line. Even to these labour-columnus Military organiz: 
tion was given. Every 100 0r 50 of them were placed under a non- 
commissioned officer of some standing, who acted as a supervisor, 
while privates of the Railway Battalion and hired Russians served 
the purpose of instructors.. The country itself contributed very little 
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indeed towards a supply of the required materials. In fact one 
might say that all it gave was earth for the earthwork. It did not 
even supply sufficient water everywhere. But in the vicinity of the 
Balkan and the mountainous ranges of Kjure-Dag and Kopet-Dag 
the necessary stones were found for building bridges, aqueducts and 
railway houses. The oasis, especially the Tedsche, supplied good 
materials for bricks. On the other hand the whole of the wood 
and iron required had to be procured from Russia, This was conveyed 
by the railway itself. Thus not alone material trains had to keep 
up with the labourers but also barrack-trains for the soldiers, Officers, 
Engineers and supervisors. Besides furnishing living accommodation 
these (latter) trains had carriages which formed offices, kitchens, 
hospitals, dispensaries, baths, &c. &c., As the work progressed and 
the railway advanced, these trains of necessity followed them. They, 
moreover, offered to the constructors facility to inspect the line and 
to render assistance where necessary, such for instance as that required 
when the Murgbab and Tedsche overflowed and inundated the line. 
The great obstacles which had to be overcome in the construction of 
the railway consisted in the tctal absence of all roads, wagons and 
means of transport. Carts were unknown, and were in fact first 
introduced by the Russians, before which all transport had to be 
carried on by means of pack animals. AJ] our ammunition and pro- 
vision had at the time of the expedition, to be carried by means of 
the camels to the oasis. It was by means of horses and camels that 
the Tekkes were enabled to remove their goods, chattels and families 
from the fortified positions when the security of the latter was endan- 
gered. With the aid of donkeys and pack bullocks the Persians 
brought to us flour, barley and food over the defiles after the fall of 
Geok Tepé. In this way the builders of the railway were obliged at 
first to restrict themselves to pack animals for the transport of the 
railway material. But this was soon set right by the railway itself 
and by the use of small tramways (of the Decauvill system) which 
were removed and put down wherever required. At the same time 
700 single draught carts were obtained and placed at the disposal of 
the railway, 400 of which were drawn by horses and 300 by camels. 
These had a Military organization: they were subdivided and placed 
under Military men. They regularly followed the works and were 
always the evening before on the spot whence the labor was to com- 
mence the next day. Roads to connect the principal stations were also 
taken in hand, in consequence of which there are already several roads 
which connect Persia with the stations on the line. Lately, a small 
tramway to connect Askabad with Meshed is under consideration. 
The second great obstacle in the construction was the total absence of 
water for long distances, especially in the desert as far as the oasis. 
Every station is now supplied with a sufficient quantity of water which 
meets the wants not only of the people living at the station but also 
of the engines. At several places it has been found necessary to sink 
artesian wells, especially in the desert between the Caspian and Akal- 
Tekke oasis and between Merv and Amu Daria. Where the railway 
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does not run at a considerable distance from the mountain ranges, the 
latter have been tapped and the water is conveyed by means of conduits 
to the stations, the height of the fall (of water) fulfilling the double 
purpose of filling the reservoirs as also of working fountains. There is 
nothing which has impressed upon the Mahomedans so much and 
afforded them at the same time so much pleasure as the erection of such 
water basins with the fountains playing in the middle in places which 
were hitherto waterless. Asiatics may be said to worship water which 
is a life preserver in the desert and which is so indispensably necessary 
for all their religious ceremonies. It can thus be readily understood 
with what delight they welcome the presence of water at these stations. 
It is not too much to say that the above more than anything else has 
given them a conception of our power and has made them welcome our 
rule. The third source from which water has been obtained is from 
the large rivers from which it is conducted where required by means 
of canals or pipes. The way in which we have overcome this and all 
other difficulties has inspired the natives with unlimited confidence in 
our resources, and thus it is that the inhabitants now call upon Russia 
for assistance against the sand-drifts, against which for want of energy 
and technical appliances they tind themselves helpless. In this respect 
great distress prevails, for a part of Bokhara has already been threaten- 
ed by it. The railway itself had many difficulties to contend with to 
overcome this obstacle, as at several points its course lay through such 
sandy districts. The worst of them was met in the first part of the 
railway to Molla Kari where the country may be said to consist of 
nothing else but sand-hills. This was also the case on the new line 
between Michaelovsk and Uzun-Ada, then again between Askabad and 
Géurs, and between Tedsche and Merv. It thus extended over many 
versts, and out of 1000 versts of the line, 300 may be said to be of this 
description. When in 1880 the line was constructed at Michael Bay 
it was found that the sand-drifts had during one night, entirely des- 
troyed the work done and it was feared whether the whole work would 
not prove an illusion. This difficulty was got over by mixing the sea 
water with clay and some saline matter in which the soil abounds and 
working the mixture into the sand until sufticient consistency was ob- 
tained to allow of the rails being laid down. This improvised method 
has proved itself so efficient that even now after 6 years’ use the line 
is perfectly firm and substantial, and no renovations are found neces- 
sary. It is resorted to wherever required. Of course this measure 
required in relatively close proximity the materials viz., water, clay 
and saline matter. For the distance between Merv and Charjui 
another mode had therefore to be adopted. Here, branches of Saxaul 
(Ammodendron halexylon) were laid in the sand in the manner 
of fascines supplemented where necessary by shingle trellises such 
as are generally used in Russia against snow-drifts. The most 
effectual way, however, has always been found to consist in planting 
and sowing anything that will grow in the sand. It was thus found 
specially advantageous to plant Saxaul shrubs which is indigenous to 
the country and the Tamarisk, also to sow wild oats and grass of 
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The Trans-Caspian, so far as we know, is the only large railway 
in the world which has been built and is administered by the Military. 
War was the cause that led to its construction, while strategical reasons 
have enforced its completion. It therefore fully justifies the name 
it bears as a Military railway. The completion of this railway forms 
the conclusion of the conquest of Trans-Caspia, in the same way as 
the subjugation of the Akhal and Merv oases does that of Turkestan. 
Two centuries have passed during which Russia has been obliged to 
conquer the country inch by inch until she has succeeded in laying 
down her railway from the East shore of the Caspian to the Oxus. 
Peter the Great was the first to secure a permanent hold of the shores 
of the Caspian sea, On Khiva asking his protection against the too 
powerful Boukhara, he entered into an alliance with the Khanates, 
During 1797 and 1826 Russia was at war with Persia, both campaigns 
resulting in the surrender of territories to Russia. For more than 
half a century the fight lasted with the Caucasian mountaineers, and 
only ended in 1859, in the subjugation of Eastern Caucasus. Turkes- 
tan was conquered in 1865, and was created a province with a Gover- 
nor-General. The conquest of Khokand took place in 1866, that of 
Samarcand and Boukhara in 1868, and that of Khiva finally in 1873. 
The circular despatch of Prince Gortschakoff dated 3rd December 
1864 forms a really classical document on the subject of these con- 
quests ; the past it represents in a lucid manner, the future it foretells 
like a prophet. “The situation of Russia in Central Asia is the 
same as that of all civilized states which come in contact with semi- 
barbarous tribes who lead a nomadic life and who have no settled 
organization. For the protection of its frontiers and its trade the 
civilized state finds itself compelled to exercise its power against a 
neighbour who is a source of constant annoyance, and in view to put 
a detinite end to this state of affairs, the matter is solved by his sub- 
jugation. When things have thus reached a peaceful condition the 
subjugated province in its turn becomes unsettled through the attacks 
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of the Caspian sea. On Khiva asking his protection against the too 
powerful Boukhara, he entered into an alliance with the Khanates, 
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resulting in the surrender of territories to Russia. For more than 
half a century the fight lasted with the Caucasian mountaineers, and 
only ended in 1859, in the subjugation of Eastern Caucasus. Turkes- 
tan was conquered in 1865, and was created a province with a Gover- 
nor-General. The conquest of Khokand took place in 1866, that of 
Samarcand and Boukhara in 1868, and that of Khiva finally in 1873. 
The circular despatch of Prince Gortschakoff dated 3rd December 
1864 forms a really classical document on the subject of these con- 
quests ; the past it represents in a lucid manner, the future it foretells 
like a prophet. “The situation of Russia in Central Asia is the 
same as that of all civilized states which come in contact with semi- 
barbarous tribes who lead a nomadic life and who have no settled 
organization. For the protection of its frontiers and its trade the 
civilized state finds itself compelled to exercise its power against a 
neighbour who is a source of constant annoyance, and in view to put 
a detinite end to this state of affairs, the matter is solved by his sub- 
jugation. When things have thus reached a peaceful condition the 
subjugated province in its turn becomes unsettled through the attacks 
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similar description. Of course the time has been too short to show 
any tangible results ; but much may be expected from the growth of 
all plants, trees and shrubs all over the country along the railway line, 
on the boundaries of the oasis and along the rivers and ranges of 
mountains. Thus, much protection will be afforded against sand 
shifts and a general improvement in the conditions of life and climate 
will be the result. ‘Tree nurseries have been established at Kasan- 
Dschik, Kizil-Arvat, Askabad and Usun-Ssu, where about 5 millions 
young trees have been planted. Besides these, most of the stations 
have already trees growing, and gardens and arbors. For special 
feverish places, such as Artschmana, Geok Teppe, and Pendsche I 
would recommend the Eucalyptus Globulus, and for places where 
there is abundance of water the Plane tree. ‘The first for the improve- 
ment of malaria stricken places: the latter for the ample shade it 
provides and for its quick growing properties. ‘Testimony of the 
latter is atlorded by the glorious and famous Plane trees near Elisa- 
bethpol and Akstapha, where under extensive branches of these trees 
whole caravans tind shelter and comfort. Finally, a tremendous difl- 
eulty which the railway had to contend with was the entire absence 
of tuel of any kind. Forests do not exist there. Coal mines although 
supposed to be there have not as yet been discovered. Consequently, 
Baku with its immense treasures of petroleum became at once of the 
greatest importance. As in Russia and on several American lines, 
the engines of the Caspian Railway are fed with the residue of naph- 
tha. For the railway at large the opening of the oil-wells at Bualla- 
Ischem and their connection with the railway by tram became of 
great importance. At present these indigenous petroleum wells 
supply the whole Caspian Railway with fuel. For the engines as 
well as the stoves and fireplaces at ‘the stations nothing but naphtha 
is used. ‘The winter in Trans-Caspia, although of short duration, is 
very severe, in proof of which it may be stated that in 1&8 
the thermometer showed 22’. In 186, it was of such seve 
the Bay was frozen up. For this reason the question of fucl materi:l 
and the mode of using it became one of serious consideration, ‘The 
constructor of the railway therefore offered in the winter before 
last a large prize for the best construction of a stove adapted for 
naphtha residuum, The Nikitia system was found to be the best and 
adopted. We shall now return once more to the statement which 
we have already made that the Trans-Caspian Military Railway was 
constructed extremely cheap in spite of the celerity with which the 
work was carried on and its distance from the civilized world. The 
cost amounted to only 18,000 roubles per verst without rails or rolling 
stock : inclusive of the latter 32,000 roubles per verst; consequently, 
ten times cheaper than all the other Russian railways and cheaper 
than the English railways in India and the French ra lways i in Africa. 
When railways are built merely to meet strategical purposes, this 
cheapness undoubted! ly becomes most valuable, and this line can 
be held up as an example. This cheapness was due to little or 
no money having to be paid for the ground, absence of tunneling and 
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to the restrictions imposed in the erection of public buildings which 
enjoined bare necessities and avoided luxury and elaborate details. 
The strategical strength which our Russian position has obtained by 
means of the railway does not alone consist in the fact that our garri- 
sons have been placed at very advanced points thereby and that there 
is a railway at the disposal of the war ministry by which troops can 
be sent close to Herat, up to the Oxus, to Bokhara and Samarcand, 
but also that by the connection with the fleet on the Amu-Daria our 
power has been extended right into Badakshan, and that we thus 
threaten the pa to India as well as the English vassal in Afyha-- 
nistan. Turkestan is thus connected with Trans-Caspia, and it is 
anticipated that before very long the administrative as well as the mili- 
tary organization of both the countries will be amalgamated. The 
railway consists at present of a single line, which however should it 
be found necessary, can be turned into a double one the moment 
the order to carry it out is received, We are thus in a position to 
send large masses of troops either from Astrakhan, or by way of 
Odessa, or from the Caucasas in the shortest possible time to Merv 
and the Afghan frontier. The railway possesses at present 80 engines, 
1,000 wagons and 500 platform wagons which could all be used for 
the transport of troops. The line moreover, is level and almost free 
from gradients, and therefore heavy and long trains can be moved 
on it with ease, All the stations have now suflivient water to enable 
each station to supply daily 12 trains each of 45 wagons. This cal- 
culation not only includes the requirement of engines but also that 
of the men and horses the trains can accommodate. ‘This shows that 
a Division) or Anny Corps can be moved to any point ty the railway 


ion with oflicers at its head. The Head Quarters of 
: 1 tro: ps are at Merv, but there are garrisons at Kras- 
aewudels U Zonas Kizil-Arvat, Geok Teppé, Askabad, Kachki 
The troops consists of lately formed Trans-Caspian 
ions, the two Railv Battalions, Artillery, a few 
C iments, and the Militia organized from the Tekke- 
Turcomans, who are easily instructed and make good soldiers., It 
is entirely owing to the railway that it is found feasible to 
locate such a large military force in Trans-Caspia, By its means 
any movement required at any time of the year can be carricd 
out. Each place has received the conditions necessary for existence 
and maintenance of a large number of people. Even the require- 
ments of civilizatiou are no longer excluded from the country. In 
spite of its military organization particular attention is paid in the 
construction of the Trans- -Caspian Railway to special oriental customs. 
Pilgrims are already coming in large numbers to undertake voyages 
from the Caspian to Persia, as they have found that by this route 
they arrive much quicker at the end of their journey. For, leaving 
the railway either at Askabad or Duschak they have only to travel 
250 and 150 versts, respectively, to reach Meshed and for this purpose 
good roals have been constructed. The administration does not 
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find it troublesome to proclaim to the natives the advantages is 
gained by the railway, and pamphlets in the Persian langua; 

the subject have been circulated in large numbers. It is believed € 

through this measure they have taken so readily to the rail 

Attention has, moreover, been paid to the manners and customs of CH MA 
country. Thus, there are separate wagons for men and women 

they are carpeted, so that the people might squat down in accord LUSTRATE 
with their habits, and even say their prayers when they like. vi AR 


We will now say a few words as regards the commercial im 
tance of the railway. All the goods from Bokhara and further fi 
Khiva and Samarcand, especially excellent silk, wool and cotton, h 
left their former routes via Orenburg and Persia for the railway ro} 
By the Amu-Daria or by the old caravan routes now again revi 
they travel to Charjui, Merv and Askabad, which places have, 
consequence, risen to considerable importance. Russian goods 
stores are naturally sold at all stations, It may be assumed t 
the railway will form the principal route for trade between Cen 
Asia and Europe. Moreover the direct consequence of the rail 
has already been felt in the transformation of the character of 
people, The Tekke-Turcomans who formerly lived by robbery 
plunder have, by the money they have have earned in the const: 
tion of the railway, been turned into peaceable people who have tl 
learnt to earn their livelihood by steady labor. They moreover, hi 
come to understand that their possession and lands &c., and th¢, 
products have gained immensely in value, which has induced them 
pay attention to agriculture. Thus have the conquerors earned 
good opinion of the inhabitants, and there can be no doubt that 
more protection the State will afford to property, to religion, to 
toms and to the possibility of one’s earning his livelihood, the m 
will Russian prestige rise in the Orient, far beyond the points wh 
her brave battalions and sotnias are garrisoned. The Trans-Caspi 
Railway is therefore the real foundation as well as the symbol of 
Russian power in Asia. This railway finally, must be regarded as 
example for guidance, which will revolutionize the plan of fut 
campaigns in inhospitable countries. 
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MOBILIZATION OF THE 171a FRENCH ARMY CORPS. 
By Cotoxen W. Luckuarpr, C.B,, A.D.C. 


Tar following particulars regarding the mobilization of the 17th 
French Army Corps are taken from German papers, and may be found 
to be of interest, as they throw considerable light on the general arrange- 
ments which now exist in the French army with regard to mobiliza- 
tion. The present trial was made to ascertain whether men, horses and 
other materials would be forthcoming to the extent calculated upon, 
and whether the army corps could be fitted out within the time allowed. 
The practical results have replied to the above queries in the affirmative. 
The only doubts which arise with regard to the results are, whether the 
success obtained is not due to a special preparation. To judge from 
a partial mobilization as the one under notice how the whole or general 
could be worked out, it seems decidedly necessary that such a mobiliza- 
tion should be carried out without any previous preparations. Had con- 
sequently the experiment been made suddenly on a given date, it would 
‘more assuredly have approached reality. It is obvious that the atten- 
tion which it is feasible to pay to an army corps becomes an impossi- 
bility when the whole army is ordered to be mobilized, and more 
especially when the circumstances of the case are such as to enforce 
immediate action. . This stringent rule was apparently not observed, for 
we perceive from the papers that, while the mobilization was only 
intimated to the communities of the 17th Region on the 30th August 
by means of public placards, the fact that this day had been fixed upon 
was generally known in. Berlin as early as the 26th idem owing to the 
untimely publication of the fact in the French paper “ Figaro,” which 
somehow appears to have obtained this information from the War Office. 
In pursuance of the notice given in the placards every man in reserve 
is directed to join at. once the corps or regiment which is fixed on. the 
last page of his military: pocket-book. Similarly every owner of horse, 
wagon and mule which have been determined as fit for service in -the 
Manicipal lists. is directed to take them tothe place appointed for the 
purpose. Here committees, consisting jointly of military and civil offi- 
cers, assemble to inspect them once more for the purpose of: ascertaining 
that they are really fit for, at least a three-weeks campaign. The 
17th Army Corps is formed in the 17th Region, which is composed of 
the departments of Haute-Garonne, Aridge, Tarn-et-Garonne, Gers, 
Lot-et-Garonne and Lot. European France is divided into eighteen. re- 
gions, and each region forms an army corps; but, although the regions 
and army corps thus coincide in number, it is not arranged that. the 
army corps should draw its recruita from the corresponding region. 
It will thus be seen that the organisation of the active army is - not 
founded on a geographical basis, and hence in France there ..dre.no. tarti- 
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torial regiments such as Burgandian, Normanic, Bretonic, &c. But, 
onthe other hand, the recruits are distributed amongst the different 
corps without any such consideration. The consequence of this is that 
a soldier generally does not join his regiment. again after his’ separation 
from it at the end of his term, but as long as he is liable to be called 
in, orin other. words while he belongs to the reserve of the active 
army, he is appointed to the army corps which represents the region 
in which he has elected to reside. It is different in the territorial army, 
which is entirely composed of territorial regiments. Nevertheless these 
latter have only numbers and no territorial designation, The 
territorial army, it maybe here remarked, is a kind of re 
serve’ army whieh is only called out in a case when the active army 
is found insufficient. Every region is divided into eight districts, called 
sub-divisions, for the purpose of -recruiting, control of soldiers on leave 
and general mobilization purposes. The local military departments 
-which adwinister these districts are designated ‘‘ bureaux de recrutement, 
‘de mobilisation et de réquisition.” In the principal town of the district 
the depét of one active and one territorial regiment of the region 
is located. The most important town in the district of the 17th 
Region is Toulouse. Here are located the staff of the army corps, 
the S4th Infantry Division, the 67th Infantry Brigade and the 17th 
' Artillery Brigade, the 88rd and 126th Infantry Regiments, as well as the 
18th and 28rd Artillery Regiments, and several of the army departments. 
Besides Toulouse, which thus ‘orms the capital of the department of Hante- 
‘Garonne, there is another smaller town in this district, St. Gaudens, 
‘and here in peace time the depét of the 88rd Infantry Regiment, 
‘which is garrisoned in Toulouse, is located. In the department of 
Aridge there is only the small town of Foix with the depét of the 
69th Infantry Regiment, which latter garrisons Pamiers, a town situ- 
‘ated a few miles north. In the department of Gers we have the 
‘little town Mirande, which is the place of a sub-division, with the 
depot of the 88th Infantry Regiment. This regiment as well as the 
- 68th Infantry Brigade, in which is included the 59th Regiment, are in 
‘garrison in the principal town of the department, viz., Auch, in which 
‘also the 9th Regiment of Mounted Rifles is located. The three depart- 
«ments, Haute-Garonne, Ariége and Gers, form therefore the territory 
‘for the mobilization of the 34th Infantry Division. The second 
‘division of the corps, namely the 88rd, is garrisoned in Montaubsa, 
the principal town of the department Tarn-ct-Garonne, which forms 
‘at the same time the location of a sub-division. There are in garrison 


in Montauban two infantry regiments of the. division, viz., the 20th and — 


11th, which, however, belong to different brigades, and the staff officers 
-of the 17th Cavalry Brigade, as well as the 10th Cavalry Regiment of 

Dragoons, appertaining to the latter brigade. To the 88rd Division also 
‘belongs the 65th Infantry Brigade, which is located in Agen on the Gs- 
‘vonne, the principal place of the department Lot-et-Garonne, which forms 
-et the game time the location of a sub-division. The 9th Infantry Regi- 
‘esent, which belongs to the above brigade, is also posted here, while 


“the 20th Infantry Regiment, which is comprised in the above brigade, | 
a 
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and which is in garrison in Montauban, has its depét in the second 
sub-division of the department inthe town of Marmande. The 66th 
Infantry Brigade, together with the 7th Infantry Regiment, isin garrison 
in Cahors, the principal town of the department Lot. To this brigade 
belongs the 11th Infantry Regiment, which is in garrison in Montauban. 
There are further belonging to the corps the 29th Rifle Battalion; 
which has its depdt in Castelsarazin, but which is serving at present 
in Tunis ; the 17th Battalion of Engineers, which forms a part of the 
2nd Engineer Regiment and which is located in Montpellier, the 
principal town of the 16th Region ; and the 17th Squadron of Military 
Train, located in Montauban. 

We shall now discuss the different railways within this region. This 
point is of utmost importance, as it is the railway which enables the 
reserve men and horses to be speedily collected at their respective des- 
tinations, and thus facilitates the concentration of the corps. The whole 
length of the region is traversed by the Southern Railway Bordeaux- 
Narbonne, which runs up to Toulouse parallel to the river Garonne, 
This railway touches the district towns Marmande, Agen, Montauban, 
‘Toulouse, and also the towns of Castelnandary and Carcassonne, The 
region is farther crossed inthe west by the lines Périgueax-Agen of the 
Orleans Railway and Agen-Tarbes of the Southern Railway. Toulouse 
finally isthe terminus of the line Paris-Orleans-Toulouse of the Orleans 
Railway, from which a 66-kilometre branch line diverges from. Texoa 
to Montauban. Although the lines mentioned above are constructed 
for development of commerce and the national prosperity of the country, 
and therefore do not owe their origin to strategical considerations, yet 
their number is sufficiently available to obtain a quick mobilization and 
concentration of the corps. They are in fact so complete that no reserve 
man requires more than an ordinary day’s march to reach oneof the 
stations from which the railway will carry him to his destination. ‘ 

We shall now leave alone the details of the mobilization and. consider 
the corps after its concentration, The Cavalry Brigade, consisting of the 
Dragoons and Mounted Rifles, will naturally form the veil to cover the 
remainder of the corps. The defensive power of this cavalry brigade can 
be strengthened by attaching to it one of the horse artillery batteries of the 
corps artillery. The support which the Rifle Battalion could afford falls 
away in the present instance, as, as already stated, it serves in Tunis. 
The necessary Commissariat and Sanitary detachments, the latter 
complete with its ambulance wagons, are attached to this brigade. The 
principal fighting strength of the srmy corps consists in the two in- 
fantry divisions, The only difference from the German organisation 
which we observe here is, that no permanent body of cav: is at- 
tached to these divisions, and that they have no engineer train 
carrying pontoons, &., attached to them. The staff for the division 
is fixed on a liberal scale, especially with reference to the representatives 
of artillery and engineers. An officer with twenty-five troopers is told off 
as permanent escort of the staff. There are also the necessary commis- 
gariat, field treasury and post, as well as an infantry and artillery 
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ammunition colaum, 8 commissariat train of 146 wagons and a well- 
equipped hospital train. Compared with German arrangements the 
modein which the above matters are provided for is certainly superior. 
But, on the other hand, it is argued that these appendages interfere to a 
certain extent with the mobility of the division. In Germany they 
are attached to the army corps and not to divisions. The infantry 
divisions consist, as we have mentioned already, of two infantry bri- 
gades each, and each infantry brigade consists of two infantry 
regiments. Each division has, besides, four field batteries of artillery 
and oné company of engineers attached to it. Under the corps com- 
mand direct are placed the Rifle Battalion, which of course, as shown 
above, is absent, the corps of artillery, which comprises one division of 
four field batteries and another of two field and two horse artillery 
batteries, as well as two artillery ammunition columns, the 3rd Com- 
pany of Engineers with engineer park, the Pontonnier Company with 
@ pontoon train for a bridge 124 metres in length, the Telegraph Section 
and a section of railway troops. The army corps also comprises an 
artillery park, consisting of three mixed ammunition columns and a 
joint column of ammunition and rtificers, sanitary detachments, six 
field hospitals, principal supply column, a reserve supply column, a 
mobile clothing depét, a mobile horse depot, a field bakery column 
and a police detachment. The staff is also liberally supplied, and an 
escort, consisting of three officers and 56 troopers, is attached to it, 
There is further the Artillery staff, the Engineer staff, the Field Com- 
missariat staff, the Medical and Veterinary staff, the joint division of 
the Treasury and Field Post. The mobilization of the territorial troops, 
of which the region is to supply an army corps in case of war, has 
not been carried out in the present instance, and the experimental 
mobilization is, therefore, not a complete one, as troops of the above 
description would form an important part of the army which France 
‘has naturally to reckon upon in case of war, 


EXTRACT FROM THE GERMAN FIELD SERVICE. 
REGULATIONS, PART I. 


K.—Sorriy of AnMUNITION. 


, 


General Observations. 


$13. The failure of ammunition robs the infantry of the most 
potené factor of its strength for action. For the artillery it means . that 
the arm is rendered temporarily entirely useless... é 

The timely replacement of expended ammunition during and after an 
action is, therefore, an important duty of leaders of troops of all ranks, . 

No means.should be left: untried to bring up ammunition to the troops 
daring an action and so to keep up their fire, on the maintenance or 
extinction of which the fate of the day may depend, 

814. When an ia paren action is to be expected, or is being 
developed, the higher leaders must ¢ause the ammunition colymne tq 
close up -to the front and bring a portion of them up on the battle-field 
itself. They have also to acquaint the troops in action of the position 
of those columns or.of advanced portions of the same, 

Ammunition wagons sent forward from the columns, form the first 
ammunition reserve for the troops engaged. If such have not been sent 
up, the leaders of these troops will do well to procure a reserve for them- 
selves out-of the ammunition wagons of those units. which are not 


engaged. 
Infantry and Rifles, 

815. The pouch ammunition is replaced during an action from the 
ammunition wagons.* These, under command of 2 mounted: man, take 
up a covered position at the beginning of an action, if possible not fur- 
ther than. 880 yards from’ the troops engaged, but in ease of necessity 
they may be brought into the shooting line without regard to losses. : 

Men are employed in each company to bring up ammunition as 
required. On reeeiving their orders these men’ go to the wagons and 
receive from the commander of the same made-up packages,t with which 
they return to their company. : 

Ammunition wagons are bound to supply ammunition to men of any 
can requiring it, without regard to the unit to which they themselves 
belong. : ; F 

B16. Every reinforcement for the shooting line has to bring forward 
with it 9 supply of ammunition for the men alraady engaged. 

It is also of importance to take away the emmunition from the dead 
and wounded. | : 


* Till company ammunition wagons are introduced the infantry will draw their. 
first supply from the battalion ammunition wagons. 

+- The made-up packages are to be so packed in ammunition boxes that after 
the bundles have n strapped together two men can carry the whole contents o! 
a box (460 and 500 cartridges): - earns 
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Leaders of all ranks and men mast replace their ammunition on all 
possible opportunities without waiting for special orders, 

817. There can be no question of only replacing ammunition up to 
the regulation supply In an action, whatever ammunition is to 
be had, it must be divided among the men and carried by them in 
their havresacks, or coat, or trouser pockets. 

318. If a defensive action is being fought, especially in a previously- 
prepared position, boxes of ammunition or other recipients filled with 
cartridges are to be distributed along the shooting line. 

819. If for any cause the ammunition wagons cannot follow the 
troops, their contents should be wholly or partially distributed among 
the men while going into action. 

820. It is the duty of battalion commanders to take all measures 
for the timely replacement of ammunition expended from the ammuni- 
tion wagons. 

On a report being received of the wagons being emptied, if not earlier, 
on their own initiative, higher commanders will send forward single wagons 
from the ammunition columns to take the place of the empty ones, or, if 
the columns have not yet come up, they will use the ammunition wagons 
of the troups held in reserve, 

It may, however, be perhaps better to fill up the emptied wagons 
with filled boxes from the wagons of the columns. 

821. After an action the pouch ammanition will be at once com- 
pleted from the ammunition wagons,* which will return to the infantry 
ammunition columns to fill up. 

Cavalry and Pioneers. 

822, The cavalry divisions have with them special cavalry ammu- 
nition wagons, which are attached to one of the horse artillery batteries, 

823. If during an action cavalry or pioneers require to replenish 
their ammunition, they may draw upon the nearest infantry ammunition 
wagons, and, after the action, on the nearest infantry ammunition 
column. 

824, A reserve of revolver ammunition is carried in the regimental 
ammunition wagons and in the infantry ammunition columns, 

Artillery, 

825. The first echelon of wagonst of the batteries remain in touch 
with the guns and follow them immediately into action. The second 
echelon of wagons takes up a position covered as far as possible 
but easily accessible, about 880 yards in rear of that of the battery, 
leaving the roads free. 

If the second echelon of wagons of several batteries are united, the 
officer in charge of them has go far to keep up communication with the 
batteries in the column in front that he is acquainted with their where- 
abouts, If the batteries advance during the action it is the duty of 
this officer to bring the second echelon forward in good time, for which 
daty great care and energy are often required. 


* As long as ammunition is carried on the company baggage wagons this 
supply is drawn from them. 
Ph ammunition and one store wagons.—J. M. G. 
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826. Asarale the replenishment of ammunition, even when their 
second echelons of wagons are united by abthielungen,® is the affair of 
individual batteries. The limber ammunition is replenished from the 
wagons of the first echelon whenever opportunity offers, but at the 
latest when half of the limber ammunition is expended. 

Whenever the circumstances of the action permit it is advisable to 
fire away the ammunition direct from the wagons of the first echelon 
and, for this purpose, to bring the wagons of the latter right up to the 
guns, keeping the limber ammunition intact as long as possible. 

Empty wagons of the first echelon are sent at once at a trot back 
to the second echelon, from which full wagons are sent up to take their 

lace. 

827. The empty battery ammunition wagons are filled up from the 
nearest ammunition columns on the field. 

If the situation requires haste, filled wagons from the columns may 
exceptionally be handed over temporarily to the batteries. Tea 


® We have no word for this. It means a group of three or four batteries under 
@ field officer.—J. M. G. 


EXTRACT FROM VARIOUS REGULATIONS, INSTRUC- 
TIONS AND ORDERS OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


I.—F rom THE REGULATIONS FOR THE FIRST LINE OF 
INFANTRY IN BATTLE. 


Movement in extended order to the attack. 


253. The attack in line, will be carried out, by marching or 
doubling, from one position to another by the whole line or by frac- 
tions of it, in the latter case the forward movement of one part 
should be protected by the fire of another. 

254. For an attack in quick time the commander of the fighting 
line gives the signal whistle, and the command “ Line Advance,” 
No. Section. (Company) will direct. The section commanders, 
repeat the first order; and indicate the direction, being guided by 
the rule laid down in section 243. On this order, the men slope arms, 
and move forward freely, not troubling about keeping step or preserv- 
ing a well-dressed line, but keeping steadily in the direction pointed 
out, (on some visible object) regulating their advance by that of the 
directing fraction. In other respects, the section commanders and 
isolated leaders should keep an eye to the due maintenance of the 
connection with the directing fraction. 

Nore—If during this movement it is necessary to commence 
firing the men should halt and then fire. 

255. In order to carry out a movement at the double by the whole 
line, the commander of the fighting line gives the signal whistle and the 
command “ The Line will advance at the double,” at the same time 
sending intimation of this order to those sections who cannot hear 
his command. The section commanders repeat the whistle and give 
the order “Cease firing” (if the men are firing) and “ Hatract 
cartridges.” The section commanders then move to the front and 
order “ Rise up-Double.” The men having risen move forward at 
the double, until halted by the commander of the fighting line, 
according to the instructions given below in para, 260. The section 
commanders move in front of their sections. 

256. In order to carry out the advance at the double, by sec- 
tions of the line, the commander of the fighting line gives the 
order. ‘“ Advance by sections... ..sections commencing.” On 
this command the line doubles forward to a new position in two 
rushes, those sections commencing which were ordered to begin the 
advance, and then, when the first rush is finished, and fire opened, 
the remaining sections of the line. The orders regarding this move- 
ment are those contained in the following paragraph, 
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257. Until the first double by each portion in turn is finished, the 
commander of the fighting line continues to lead it, moving in front, 
until the line approaches within such a distance of the point desig- 
nated for the attack, that perhaps it may be possible to initiate a 
forward movement for an assault with the bayonet. It is left to the 
commander of the fighting line to detain in each position in which 
the whole line has assembled, as many men as he considers necessary, 
nominating by order, each time, the sections which are to commence 
the next rush. 

258. During the advance at the double the following rules are 
to be observed. (1) The men to carry their arms at the order. (2) 
The longest rush not to exceed 100 paces. (3) Rushes to be executed 
by units of not less than a section. (4) The sections advancing, 
should not cover the front of the sections which remain in position, 
(5) Having reached their position, the sections in front, at the mo- 
ment of the advance of other sections, increase their fire by order of 
the section commanders. 

259. On the advance of the fighting line, the reserve also moves 
forward, regulating its movements by the general advance, and either 
marching or doubling. It need not follow each double of the fighting 
line, but should move forward as occasion offers, keeping always in 
view its relative distance from the fighting line. 

260. To halt the fighting line, the commander gives the signal 
whistle and the command ‘ Line Halt.’ The section commanders having 
repeated the command, the line halts. During the movement at the 
Double, on the command ‘ Line Halt’ those portions which have not 

yet carried out the last rush will double up into line before halting by 
order of the section commanders, and will then cease their advance. 


Assault with the bayonet. 


270. A bayonet attack will be carried out either by the fighting 
line alone, or by the fighting line and reserve combined. 

271. In order to carry it out by the line alone, the commander 
forewarns all the subordinate commanders in the line, and subsequently 
gives the signal whistle and the command “ Line Advance.” On the 
repetition of this order by the section commanders, the men cease 
firing, march rapidly forward and when they have approached to 
within about 50 paces of their objective point, the commander of the 
fighting line gives the word ‘Hurrah,’ after which the men closing 
in towards their various leaders and section commanders rush forward 
at the double with cries of “ Hurrah.” During this time, the reserve 
follows the fighting line without halting. If only a part of the line 
is ordered to carry out the afore-mentioned movements, the other 
part remaining in its position maintains from the beginning the 
heaviest possible fire. 

272. The assault with the bayonet by the fighting line, together 
with the reserve, is carried out in the following manner. Having 
approached the objective point to within a certain distance, which possi- 
bly has already been reached without halting, i.e. about 200 paces (last 
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position), the fighting line is halted, and opens the heaviest possible fire, 
under cover of which the reserve moves up to the fighting line at an 
accelerated pace in extended order. When it arrives close to the 
fighting line the company commander gives the signal to attack. 
The drummers beat the charge, the buglers sound the advance, and 
the reserve steps out, closing on the march. The fighting line should 
be some paces in front of the reserve aiding the attack by a heavy 
independent fire. Having arrived within 50 paces of the objective 
point, the company commander shouts ‘Hurrah,’ on which the 
fighting line ceases firing, closes in towards its various leaders, and 
together with the reserve, rushes rapidly forward. If the signal to 
charge, is given by the company commander before the reserve has 
drawn sufficiently near the fighting line, the commander of the reserve, 
takes it as a warning only and orders the drummers to beat the 
charge when the reserve has approached close to the fighting line. 

273. Having once moved forward for an assault with the 
bayonet, it is necessary to go straight and rapidly towards the objective 
point, not halting until the object of the assault is attained. 


II.—From THE INsrRucTIONS FOR THE MOVEMENTS OF COMPANIES 
AND BATTALIONS, IN ACTION. 


Advance in attacking formation towards the enemy's position. 


27. When the attacking formation is assumed which is done, 
on coming under the enemy’s fire, ie. at a distance from him of one 
to two versts, ( 1200 to 2400 yards ) the further movement towards 
the enemy’s position as regards the formations, and the nature of 
the advance may be divided into two parts. 

I—The advance under fire. 
II.—The attack. 


28. The period, from the assumption of the fighting formation, 
up to the entrance into the zone of aimed musketry fire, ie. approx- 
imately 800 paces, may be called “The advance under fire”. The 
movement is carried out by the whole front of attack in quick time, 
and is begun under cover of a chain of scouts. Approximately at 2000 
paces from the enemy, the fighting line is sent forward, and the advance 
is continued, as much as possible without halting, by the whole line, 
moving according to the rules given in sections 254, 259 and 260 of the 
Regulations. Halts are made only in order to fire, and only by that 
portion of the fighting line to which a good object for their fire is 
presented. 

29. In drawing near the enemy, for instance at about 800 
paces, the further advance will have for its object the attack of the 
opponent’s position. Before commencing this movement, the com- 
mander ought to make himself acquainted in detail with the disposi- 
tions of the antagonist, and arrange finally the plan of attack; to 
reinforce the fighting line and fill up the expended cartridges if there 
is any necessity for doing so; and to give to all parts of the force 
the right direction. All this demands a halt of more or less duration, 
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position), the fighting line is halted, and opens the heaviest possible fire, 
under cover of which the reserve moves up to the fighting line at an 
accelerated pace in extended order. When it arrives close to the 
fighting line the company commander gives the signal to attack. 
The drummers beat the charge, the buglers sound the advance, and 
the reserve steps out, closing on the march. The fighting line should 
be some paces in front of the reserve aiding the attack by a heavy 
inlependent fire. Having arrived within 50 paces of the objective 
pint, the company commander shouts ‘Hurrah,’ on which the 
fighting line ceases firing, closes in towards its various leaders, and 
tegether with the reserve, rushes rapidly forward. If the signal to 
charge, is given by the company commander before the reserve has 
drawn sufficiently near the fighting line, the commander of the reserve, 
takes it as a warning only and orders the drummers to beat the 
charge when the reserve has approached close to the fighting line. 

273. Having once moved forward for an assault with the 
bayonet, it is necessary to go straight and rapidly towards the objective 
point, not halting until the object of the assault is attained. 


II.—From THE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MOVEMENTS OF COMPANIES 
AND BATTALIONS, IN ACTION. 


Advance in attacking formation towards the enemy's position. 

27. When the attacking formation is assumed which is done, 
on coming under the enemy’s fire, i.e. at a distance from him of one 
to two versts, ( 1200 to 2400 yards ) the further movement towards 
the enemy's position as regards the formations, and the nature of 
the advance may be divided into two parts. 

I—The advance under fire. 
II.—The attack. 


28. The period, from the assumption of the fighting formation, 
up to the entrance into the zone of aimed musketry fire, i.e. approx- 
imately 800 paces, may be called “The advance under fire”. The 
movement is carried out by the whole front of attack in quick time, 
and is begun under cover of a chain of scouts. Approximately at 2000 
paces from the enemy, the fighting line is sent forward, and the advance 
is continued, as much as possible without halting, by the whole line, 
moving according to the rules given in sections 254, 259 and 260 of the 
Regulations. Halts are made only in order to fire, and only by that 
portion of the fighting line to which a good object for their fire is 
presented. 

29. In drawing near the enemy, for instance at about 800 
paces, the further advance will have for its object the attack of the 
opponent’s position. Before commencing this movement, the com- 
mander ought to make himself acquainted in detail with the disposi- 
tions of the antagonist, and arrange finally the plan of attack; to 
reinforce the fighting line and fill up the expended cartridges if there 
is any necessity for doing so; and to give to all parts of the force 
the right direction. All this demands a halt of more or less duration, 
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during which the preparatory fire for the attack is commenced. The 
actual forward movement, up to the last firing position, is carried out 
by the various units in attacking formation and at the double, accord- 
ing to paras. 255-260 and 382-385.—The regulations and rules for the 
fighting line and the reserve are stated further on. 

30. Ata distance approximately, of from 300-150 paces from 
the enemy, or nearer according to the amount of cover, the last firing 
position is selected, from whence the bayonet attack is finally prepared 
by musketry fire. After this comes the advance for ‘An assault 
with the bayonet.” 

Movements of the Fighting Line. 

31. As regards the movements of the fighting line, the following 
must be kept in view. 

(a.) Taking every advantage of cover and of the undulations of 
the ground, the desired direction must at the same time be kept, and 
the men neither crowded nor scattered. 

(8.) The fighting line of the neighbouring companies in accord- 
ance with para. 385, keeps touch to the flank nearest to the company 
of direction. This connection may be especially easily broken during 
the advance of the fighting line over close country (such as through 
a wood, clumps of bushes, standing corn and such like). To avoid 
this, in approaching such ground, preparations should be made to pass 
through it, for which it is necessary to halt for a time, and take 
measures for keeping up the connection throughout the line, which 
is attained, either by sending men into the fighting line to fill up the 
gaps which have occurred, it being understood that each man should 
be able to see the men on his right and left, or by sending into the 
intervals of the fighting line, separate detached parties. 

(c.) Ifit should become necessary to change slightly the direc- 
tion of the advance, it should be carried ont before the entry of the 
fighting line into the zone of the enemy’s aimed musketry fire, 7. e. 
at the commencement of the attack ; as a change of direction after- 
wards, i. e, when the objective point is already in view, is not only 
accompanied with great loss but sometimes is impossible to carry out. 

(d.) In the second period of the advance, t. ¢. from a distance 
of about 800 paces, in order to diminish the loss from the enemy’s 
fire, and to shorten the time during which the men present a good 
mark for the enemy’s shots; the advance over open spaces is carried 
out at the double, by the whole fighting line of the company or by 
portions of it, covering the double of one part, by the fire of the, 
other, remainiug in portion. But if the locality conceals the advanc- 
ing portion of the company, it should advance to the next position in 
quick time ; the distances to be traversed and the portions of the 
fighting line detailed to cross them, will be entirely dependent on 
the circumstances of the fight and of the locality. 

(7.) Sometimes an occasion may present itself, to adopt the double 
at a long distance from the enemy, in order the more quickly to pass 
over a certain space exposed to heavy artillery fire, on such an occassion 
the whole fighting line advances together and at the same time. 
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(f) For facilitating the advance of the fighting line, the advance 
of large portions of not less than a section is to be preferred, or, the 
eompany advances by half companies according to para. 216. The 
regulations as regards this are, that, if there are 3 sections in the 
fighting line, at first one section can double to the front and after- 
wards the two remaining sections either together or separately. 

(g.) The advance, should be commenced by that portion of the 
fighting line, which has the most favourable position in front of it. 
Having observed beforehand the lie of the ground, the commander of 
the line, if the opportunity occurs, determines the new position to be 
occupied. But if in consequence of its being an open and level country, 
to indicate such a position is impossible, the Section Commanders, who 
at the moment of the advance, should in accordance with para. 255, find 
themselves in front of their sections will themselves select the halting 
place. They should endeavour to select the halting place away from 
objects, which affording hardly any or no cover, are yet useful to the 
enemy as giving a relative indication of the distance, such for instance, 
as scattered trees or posts, or some clumps of brushwood é&c. 

(h.) The length of the double, depends on the positions which 
present themselves but to avoid fatiguing the men, the double by 
para. 258 ought not to exceed 100 pacce and therefore if the next posi 
tion, we will suppose, is at a distance of 200-300 paces, the fraction 
advancing should make one or two short halts on the road exclusively 
to breathe the men—tire is only to be opened after having occupied 
the desired position. The opening of fire from the new position, serves 
as an opportunity for the advance of those portions of the line which 
have remained in rear, and which, having doubled forward arrange 
themselves in conformity with those portions which have already occu- 
pied the position. 

(i.) If the part of the line which has to advance is assembled in 
some sheltered spot, then when advancing it extends en route and does 
not move in a crowd but when any new sheltered spot presents itself— 
it again closes in. 

(j) Sometimes, even at a short distance from the enemy, an 
opportunity may occur tomake an advance of the whole line together, 
for instance, when the enemy is evidently disordered, and there is a 
diminution in his fire, or when perhaps, there is a fog, which momen- 
tariiy thickening, prevents, for the moment, a good view «ec. 


Movements of the Reserves. 


32. The company reserve, according to sections 232-250 of the 
Regulations should not be ata greater distance from its fighting line, 
than the distance between the fighting line and the enemy’s position, 
not more than this distance should ever be between the company and 
battalion reserves ; consequently according as the enemy is approached, 
the reserves also draw nearer to the fighting line. In the advance 
over close country, when it is difficult, if not impossible, to see those 
who are moving in front or on either hand, the connection between 
the sections in the fighting line may be easily broken; under these 
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circumstances the company and battalion reserves, ought to close in 
to such a distance, that those in rear can see those in front, in order 
that the fighting line may be watched from the company reserve, and 
this latter from the battalion reserve. 

33. In adapting themselves to the ground, the reserves move as 
often as possible from one covered position to another although such a 
spot may be placed rather to one side but yet within the space belonging 
to that particular unit. When in movement, they select the road which 
affords the best cover from fire, for example slopes not exposed to 
artillery tire, hollows, and such like, but they must be careful ever to 
retain the power of giving timely support to the fighting line. 
When the fighting line commences the advance at the double, both 
the company and battalion reserves in, their own time, double forward 
in the same manner, not following without fail each advance of the 
fighting line, but selecting for their own advance the most favorable 
opportunity, for instance when it may happen that smoke or dust 
would conceal the movement or when the enemy’s attention is distracted 
by something else, on such an occasion (as doubling wearies the men) 
the opportunity may be seized to push forward the reserve iu quick 
time and not at the double. 

34. During their advance, the extent of front of the reserves 
should change continually, being entirely dependent on the ground; 
in advancing over open country, and exposed to fire, the front 
is extended by opening the files but on ground which offers cover 
to a considerable extent, the company reserves and the companies 
of the Battalion reserve are handier in column, because in this forma- 
tion an advance can be carried out in the best order. 

35. When the fighting line approaches the last position, about 
150-300 paces from the enemy, the Company reserves ought to be not 
more than 200 paces from the fighting line, and if an opportunity occurs 
even nearer taking care however that the reserve is not mingled with 
the fighting line. The battalion reserves also draw nearer to the com- 
pany reserves. 

The Employment of the Reserves. 


36 The reinforcement of the fighting line, is carried out before 
the advance to the attack, 2. e. at adistance of about 800 paces from 
the enemy. The company reserves details another section forthe rein- 
forcement of the fighting line, or not, according to the orders of the 
company Commander. 

When the company is acting separately, the reserve ought in any 
case, preserve at least one section up to the very end of the fight. 

The companies of the battalion reserve themselves enter the front 
line according to para. 378, only on an occasion when the company re- 
serves have already entirely joined the fighting line, but, as on all other 
occasions, this is carried out or not according to the orders of the 
battalion Commander. The only exception to this rule is, when there 
is extremely urgent need of help to the companies in front, and there 
is no time to ask for the orders of the battalion Commander. On 
such an occasion the commander of the company leading the battalion 
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reserve must move forward his company in relief on his own personal 
responsibility, and immediately report having done so to the battalion 
commander. Having fulfilled his task if he does not receive any special 
orders from the battalion commander, he again resumes his place in 
the battalion reserve. 

ASSAULT WITH THE Bayonet. 


37. The action must generally end by an Assault with the 
Bayonet. The moment having arrived for the use of the bayonet, it 
is necessary to advance swiftly and directly towards the objective 
point, not halting until the object of the attack is attained, the slightest 
hesitation or indecision and so much the more any halt whatever may 
cause enormous loss, and have most disastrous consequences. 

38. An assault with the bayonet, according to para. 270 of the 
Regulations may be carried out by the fighting line alone, or by the 
reserve together with the fighting line. 

A.—By the Fighting Line. 

In the last position (at 300-150 paces from the enemy), the fight- 
ing line increases its fire to the greatest possible extent. If at this 
time a decrease of the enemy’s fire is remarked, or that he is preparing 
to abandon his position, in a word, if there appears the probability of 
a successful assault by the fighting line alone, it will attack the enemy 
with the bayonet, in the formation indicated in para. 271 of the Regu- 
lations, not awaiting the arrival of the Reserves. It may happen, that, 
during the advance there will be encountered isolated local objects 
occupied by the enemy’s skirmishers from which they must be driven 
out. This can sometimes be accomplished by that part of the fighting 
line opposite which is the afore mentioned object, such a special attack 
with the bayonet, is to be supported by a heavy fire from the other 
parts of the line. 

B.—By the assembled Sections. 


In the case when, it is impossible to calculate on the certain 
success of an attack by the fighting line alone, the bayonet assault is 
to be delivered by the Fighting Line together with the Reserve 

39. On the occasion of an attack with the bayonet across a 
ravine or a passage over a stream, the fighting line remains onits own 
bank and opens a heavy fire on the enemy ; the reserve crosses the 
stream and attacks, or having descended into the ravine forms up and 
then rushes forward with the bayonet. 

40. When the leading companies attack with the bayonet, the 
companies of the battalion reserve, continue their advance, either 
for the purpose of aiding the assaulting force, or of covering their 
retreat. If it should have happened that the company reserve has 
entirely joined the fighting line, the company of the battalion reserve 
nearest to it, takes on itself its duties. 

41. On the occasion of an unsuccessful attack, the rescue of the 
advanced companies is the duty of the companies of the battalion 
reserve. 
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III.—Frou toe Instructions FOR THE MOVEMENT IN ACTION oF 
DETACHMENTS OF ALL THREE ARMS OF THE SERVICE. 


The Advance and the Attack. 


36, In this paragraph is stated the general movements of the 
Advance and of the Attack. 

All given distances are to be regarded only as approximate, liable 
to be changed and entirely dependent on the ground, moreover the 
nature of the work itself may vary, for example, if the enemy is 
found unprepared for action, the attack may perhaps be made, without 
any preceding preparation by tire &e. 

37. Artillery in its first position, approximately at 3000-2500 
yards, opens fire, in order to provoke a reply from the enemy, and 
thus find out the disposition of his batter This period of the 
fight, when the infantry owing to its great distance from the enemy 
has not yet taken part in the work, is nothing more than a reconnais- 
sance of the enemy's position. It is yet possible to take advantage of 
the information thus obtained, and to change if necessary the disposi- 
tions for the fight. 

When the enemy’s dispositions are sufficiently known, the com- 
mander of the force gives orders to the Detachments of the fighting 
line to begin the advance but the Artillery continues in action in 
its first position. If the Battalions of the first line are in columns 
of Companies at close interval they will move on in the same forma- 
tion, having in front and on the outer flanks a line of scouts. The 
flanks should also be protected by Cavalry detachments specially 
detailed for the duty. 

38, Approximately at 3000-2000 paces from the enemy a part of 
the first line halts, selecting for this purpose, a particularly well- 
covered position. The line of scouts is replaced by a tighting line. 
The Artillery is called up to a second position approximately at 
2100-1600 yards and opens fire in order to crush the enemy’s batteries. 
When the objective point has been selected and the plan of attack 
worked out the batteries actually engaged are reinforced by Artillery 
from the reserve. The point selected for attack may be on the front 
of the position or on its flank. The artillery concentrates its fire 
on the point selected, on the troops defending it and also on the enemy's 
artillery who are firing on the approaches to it. When the com- 
mander of the force considers that the artillery fire has done its 
work, has sufficiently prepared, and has made possible the success 
of further operations, he gives orders to the first line to attack. The 
battalions of the first line advance being guided by paras. 27-35 of the 
“Instructions for the movements of companies and battalions in 
action.” Especial attention is to be directed, to the strict maintenance 
of the given direction, and to the keeping up of the connection with 
the neighbouring detachments. 

39. Having arrived within attacking distance, 1. e. from 1000 
to 800 paces from the enemy, the first line makes for the second 
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line, a general halt. During this halt, all measures necessary for 
securing the success of the attack, should be arranged and settled. A 
part of the troops from the general reserve, and also the Cavalry, may 
be despatched to surround the objective point, or to distract the atten- 
tion of the enemy’s reserves., The fighting line is strengthened, and 
having taken up a favourable position for firing on the enemy, opens a 
heavy tire on the troops, whom it is intended to attack. Under cover 
of this fire the batteries, which are occupying their second position, 
are called forward to a third position about 100 yards from the enemy, 
for immediate cc-»peration with the attacking troops. On such an 
occasion, the artillery will more advantageously occupy a position on 
the flank of those troops who are to lead the attack, provided that 
from such a position, the objective point can be well canonnaded. 
Generally, a flanking position for the batteries, with respect to the 
proposed direction of the attack, is more advantageous, than a frontal, 
because firstly, the artillery fire will not be so impeded, and secondly, 
it will not be so quickly blinded by the forward movements of the 
troops. Depending on the plan of attack, it may so happen that no 
necessity will arise for the whole of the first line to continue their 
advance, During the time when, a part of it, having been designated for 
the attack, is contiruing its forward movement, another part may 
receive orders to take up a favourable position, with the object of 
supporting the attacking force by a heavy fire, and of preventing its 
flanks from being turned. When the artillery has moved up 
to its last position, and opened fire, those portions of the force which 
have been detailed for the attack, continue their advance, as far as 
possible without halting. The reserves gradually close up, each 
reserve supporting its own particular unit. The main reserve follows 
the attacking force. 

40. If at the closest possible distance from the enemy 4. e. from 
150-300 paces the fighting line is obliged, to halt it should develope its 
fire as much as possible, but in every case the reserve continue their 
advance without halting. The Artillery up to the last moment directa 
a heavy fire on the objective point. Sometimes an opportunity may 
offer itself, to bring the Artillery still closer. When the reserves 
arrive close to the fighting line, their drummers beat the “pas de 
charge” and a general advance takes place, for an assault with the 
bayonet. All troops arriving subsoquently, follow the direction of 
the reserve, and at a distance of 300 paces from the objective point, 
their drums begin to beat the “pas de charge” and the troops con- 
tinue their advance, either, to secure the success of the assault, or 
to reserve the attacking force and repeat the assault, when unsuc- 
cessful. If owing to the proximity of their own troops to those of 
the enemy it will not be possible for the Artillery, to continue its 
fire against the latter, it will direct its fire tothe rear of the objective 
point and against the supposed position of the enemy’s reserves, or 
against other parts of the enemy’s position close to the objective point, 
or if, to do even this much is imposible, it should cease tiring, and 
having resumed its previous formation, it should await the issuo 
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of the attack, in order to continue its advance. The Cavalry having 
during the attack, made a demonstration, as if intending a turning 
movement, watches the outer flanks of the attacking force. 


IV.—From tue Insrrucrions FOR THE TACTICAL HANDLING OF FIELD 


ARTILLERY IN CONNECTION WITH THE OTHER ARMS OF THE 
SERVICE. 


The Offensive. 


The offensive, is usually commenced by an advanced guard action, 
which ceases at the first good position, on a level with which, all 
the first line of the main body is gradually formed up. The whole 
mass, of the Artillery, belonging to the Infantry Divisions, Composing 
the fighting line (excluding the batteries belonging to the divisional 
reserves) forms up, on a so called reconnoitring position, and opens 
fire, at a distance approximately of 2500-3000 yards form the enemys 
batteries, 7. e. at the greatest distance, from which, an eflective fire can 
be delivered, the artillery then selects the most prominent objects to fire 
on, endeavouring as much as possible, by its own fire to evoke that of 
the enemy, thoughout his whole line, and thus to disclose his dispositions. 
With this object, the artillery will in turn, concentrate its fire, against 
different parts of the enemy’s positon, The advanced parties of 
Infantry, move forward with the artillery, and conform their movements 
to those of the guns. On the artillery opening fire from the long 
distance above mentioned, Infantry detachments do not yet com- 
mence their own fire, but do their utmost to gain and occupy, to the 
greatest advantage, the ground in front of the artillery. When the 
artillery by its fire, has goaded the enemy into a reply throughout the 
whole extent of his position, and by this means has brought out the 
strong and weak points of the ground occupied by him, and when the 
remainder of the attacking force has come up, and has had time, under 
cover of the artillery fire, to take up their appointed positions, the 
opportune moment will have come, for the whole line of artillery to 
advance nearer to the enemy, within the most effective range for 
artillery fire, viz. abont 1500-2000 yards from the enemy’s batteries, 
in order finally to crush the fire of his artillery. To push forward the 
artillery line at once, nearer the 1500 yards, would not be always 
advantageous, secing that by a further advance of 200 yards or even 
more, the eflicacy of the fire would not be much increased, and on the 
other hand, the artillery would be exposed to the effects of a fairly 
heavy muskctry fire, for it must be remembered, that the enemy’s 
Infantry on the defensive, have always the power of advancing con- 
siderably in front of their own batteries. On the artillery moving 
into its new position, it is very advantageous for the batteries in action 
to be reinforced by the artillery of the divisional and corps reserves, 
if the ground and the other circumstances of the fight admit of this 
being done. This movement may be carried out in two ways; 
the batteries which are already firing at long range, advance _ first 
by echelons, into the new position and then the before—mentioned 
batteries of the reserves are added to them, or conversly, under 
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cover of the fire of the batteries in action, the batteries of the 
divisional and corps reserve, push forward first, up to a distance 
of from 1500-2000 yards and then, under cover of their fire, 
all the batteries in rear gradually join them. The last way is to be 
preferred, as, with fresh batteries, which have not yet suffered from fire, 
the first advance, to a much nearer distance, is much more easy. 
Having drawn forward in this manner, @ considerable mass of artillery, 
an endeavour should be made by an increased fire to overwhelm and 
destroy the enemy’s artillery. 

During the advance of the batteries, the foremost Infantry detach- 
ments, also increasingly push forward, conforming their movements to 
those of the guns and under no circumstances remaining in rear of 
them. As the enemy’s artillery fire grows weaker, and when, from 
the nearer position, the general disposition of the enemy is more 
clearly ascertained and a point for a decisive attack finally chosen ; 
the whole, or a large part of the field artillery, from the main reserve 
of the detachment, or army, should be pushed to the front, and open 
fire against the point thus chosen. This artillery advance from the 
reserve, up to the position which the batteries of the first line have 
already gained, (4. e. at a distance of from 1500-2000 yards from 
the enemy) and if possible even somewhat closer. The newly formed 
firing line of reserve artillery, ought to be so composed, as not only 
to complete the defeat of the artillery occupying the position to be 
attacked, but also to cause heavy loss to the Infantry occupying 
that place and even, to the Infantry, which will be despatched to 
its aid, from the enemy’s reserves. The neighbouring batteries, among 
them, those which have been in action from the beginning of the fight 
also direct their fire, preferentially from a flank against the objective 
point ; and if a possibility occurs open a heavy shrapnel fire on the 
enemy’s reserves above-mentioned, who will be hastening to the help 
of the endangered point. During the decisive artillery duel, the 
Infantry of the main reserve, also draw closer to the artillery 
(which have been previously pushed to the front from this reserve) and 
await a favorable moment to advance. When the enemy’s artillery and 
Infantry, fire from the position it is proposed to attack, has sufticient- 
ly diminished, the Infantry commence their advance, choosing, as far 
as possible, a direction which will not prevent the artillery from con- 
tinuing in action. But as the Infantry will soon have the artillery 
considerably behind them; then, according to the orders of the ofticer 
who is directing the attack, the artillery (concentrating exclusively 
against the objective point, in order to give better support to the In- 
fantry and to encourage it) advance as rapidly as possible, to a dis- 
tance, of about 900 yards from the enemy’s position and at once 
commence a rolling and continuous fire. 

At this close distance, the artillery direct their principal atten- 
tion to the enemy’s Infantry, but as regards the enemy’s artillery, 
it ought to continue to fire only on that part of it, which may be 
still causing some considerable loss to the advancing Infantry, but 
it ought to pay no attention, to that artillery which is is not firing 
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on the Infantry. Meantime, the remainder of the artillery of the 
attack, disposed on other parts of the battlefield, particularly those 
portions of it nearest to the objective point, if, by the conditions of 
the fight it seems desirable, also advance gradually from the distance of 
1500-2000 yards, to a much nearer distance, as much as possible, at the 
same time as the other troops, and according to the orders of the 
officer commanding the force ; endeavours to help forward the success 
of the main attack. For this purpose, either a strong demonstration 
or even a false attack, is usually directed against some other portion 
of the enemy’s position, with the object of drawing off a part of the 
enemy’s force, from that part, of his position against which the real 
attack is to be directed. But the batteries nearest to the main attack, 
as at the previous distance direct the whole of their fire against all 
those portions of the enemy’s force which are causing loss to the attack- 
ing troops. At this close distance, the opportunity may perhaps 
occur, by means of sharpnel or common shell, to cause heavy loss, to 
those of the enemy’s troops, which are hastening forward from the 
reserves to the aid of the threatened point. The artillery at this 
period of the fight, should take no notice of the enemy’s musketry tire, 
all its endeavours should be limited to one object, viz that of giving 
the most activo help to its own Infantry, 

In the meantime the attacking Infantry continues—as much as pos- 
sible without hatling—its movement in advance of the artillery, (brought 
forward to a distance of about 900 yards), and moves straight towards 
the objective point, now selecting for itsclf the most suitable road. At 
this period, the duty of the artillery is to conform to the movement 
and action of the Infantry, and not, in any case, to impede its acting, 
in such a manner as it may find most convenient. With this object, 
the batteries continue in action up to the last moment possible. Even 
if the advancing Infantry, prevents its own artillery from seeing, this 
latter, if it is possible, particularly when the enemy is occupying 
elevated ground, may fire common shell over the heads of their own 
troops. Such a fire, may greatly contribute to the success of the 
assault. In such cases, shrapnel fire is impossible as with this nature 
ot fire, the premature explosions which may occur, always produce a 
pernicious effect on the troops, at the very moment, when, on the 
contray it is necessary by all means, to raise the spirits of the storming 
columns. In the meantime, under favorable conditions, a part of the 
artillery, ought to advance still nearer, and as far as possible fire case. 
This may greatly flurry the enemy, and in any case, always raises 
the spirits of the advancing Infantry, at the most critical time. Finally, 
if the attack is successful, such a forward movement, gives the power 
of more rapidly occupying with artillery the enemys position, and 
of pursuing the retreating foe with fire. By acting thus, the artillery 
may certainly suffer great loss both in men and horses but this should 
not deter it. At the decisive moment of the fight, each branch of the 
service, ought to sacrifice itself, if by such means only, is it possible, 
to gain the victory. If it is not possible, for the artillery to advance 
nearer to the enemy than 900 yards, then, in every case after ceasing 
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fire, owing to the impossibility of firing at the moment of the assault, a 
part of it, most certainly ought quickly to advance up to the attacking 
troops, but not move beyond them. If the attack is successful, these 
batteries immediately occupy the enemy’s position, and open 
fire on the defeated foe. If the attack is repulsed, these batteries 
immediately move to the front, and open a close fire, to check, al- 
though only for a short time, the enemy, and thus to enable, their 
own Infantry to retreat. At the same time, the artillery, which 
had continued in action, at about 900 yards range, also opens tire 
as soon as possible, and offers to the retreating Infantry, the first 
safe position for reforming its ranks. If after a successful attack, 
the defeated foe halts on a second position selected beforehand he 
ought to be immediately attacked anew, in whatever formation the 
assailants may be in so as not to atiord him the opportunity of 
reforming. But if the enemy straightway commences his retreat, 
he should be pursued at once. The artillery therefore should keep up 
an incessant fire on him and_ to do so should gallop up as close as 
possible to him as in such case, firing, from a long distance, is dan- 
gerous, owing to the loss which may be caused to their own troops 
who are following up the retreating foe. Only byacting in this 
manner, is it possible to complete the rout of the enemy. In 
such cases, it is of enormous advantage to bring up Cavalry and 
horse artillery who by the rapidity of their advance are always 
able to gain the flank of the retreatingenemy when the artillery 
should open on him a heavy flanking fire. Such action of the Cava- 
Iry and Horse Artillery is certainly feasible in the case when the enemy 
is either not sutticiently strong in Cavalry for a counter movement, or 
when his Cavalry have already been defeated by that of the attacking 
force. 


Attack of Field Works 


In the attack of field works; redoubts, lunettes, and such like it 
is indispensably necessary to shell them beforehand with artillery, and 
preferentially, with guns of position, the shell and sherapnel of which 
by its powerful explosive action undoubtedly proves of great advantage. 
The batteries ought, fromthe beginning, to take up a position at the most 
effective range for artillery fire, 2.e. about 1500-2000 yards, when the loss, 
from the enemy’s musketry fire will not probably be very great. More- 
over if it seems feasible, some guns ought certainly to be placed, in pro- 
longation of the faces of the works, in order by an enfilading fire of 
of shells and shrapnel to disable the enemy’s guns, to dishearten 
the troops, who may be placed immediately under the parapet, 
to cut down the palisades in the ditch, to demolish the abattes 
and so on. The other guns, fire shell against the front, aiming 
at the embrasures, and at the crest of the parapet they should 
also fire shrapnel thus covering with bullets and fragments of shell 
hoth the front, and crest, of the breastworks, and the interior of the, 
closed works. If there is ground comwmanding the entrenchinents, 
which it is possible to utilise, it should be occupied by guns, in order 
the better to search the interior of the works. When the artillery, 
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and Infantry fire, of the forts, is in great part silenced, then, according 
as the Infantry advance to the attack a part of the artillery ought to 
rapidly advance still nearer to the work, say about 900-1200 yards 
and by an independent, well aimed fire, finally silence the fire of the 
enemy. After this, the capture of the works, will depend on the 
success of the assault. If isolated batteries of the enemy’s artillery, 
are observed on the flanks of the forts, in connection with, the gene 
ral disposition of the enemy in the fighting line a separate artillery 
force should be told off to act against them. These batteries must 
be silenced, or otherwise it will be difficult to attack those works, 
whose fronts, are protected by a cross fire, from batteries placed 
outside them. When a work is captured, the artillery of the attack- 
ing force, should immediately advance, and coming into action on 
its flanks, open a close fire on the retreating adversary, and on his 
reserves. For the defence of a work, the guns inside it are placed 
on gun platforms, and fire either through embrasures, or “en bar- 
bette.” By the first method, the guns are better covered from 
musketry fire, by the second they have a wider range. If the fire of 
the attacking artillery is very heavy, and there is no possibility of 
effectively withstanding it, it would be better to mark the guns 
from the enemy, removing them from the embrasures, and from 
the platforms, where they are firing “en ‘barbette.” When the 
attacking Infantry are preparing to deliver the assault, the guns ought 
to be quickly run up again to their former positions, in order to open 
a close and well aimed fire on the enemy, during his advance. For 
this purpose, the defenders have a great advantage, as all the ground 
round the work, should be well known and measured by them before- 
hand. For the defence of a work in the first line the batteries, should 
be placed in advantageous positions in its flanks, in order to bring a 
cross fire to bear over the whole space in front of it. 


8 etre 
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fir, owing to the impossibility of firing at the moment of the assault, a 
fart of it, most certainly ought quickly to advance up to the attacking 
traps, but not move beyond them. If the attack is successful, these 
bineries immediately occupy the enemy’s position, and open 
fre on the defeated foe. If the attack is repulsed, these batteries 
umediately move to the front, and open a close fire, to check, al- 
tiuzh only for a short time, the enemy, and thus to enable, their 
own Infantry to retreat. At the same time, the artillery, which 
had continued in action, at about 900 yards range, also opens tire 
assoon as possible, and otlers to the retreating Infantry, the first 
se position for reforming its ranks. If after a successful attack, 
the defeated foe halts on a second position selected beforehand he 
cizht to be immediately attacked anew, in whatever formation the 
ailants may be in so as not to aftord him the opportunity of 
ring. But if the enemy straightway commences his retreat, 
he should be pursued at once. The artillery therefore should keep up 
an incessant fire on him and to do so should gallop up as close as 
Jesible to him as in such case, firing, from a long distance, is dan- 
grrous, owing to the loss which may be caused to their own troops 
vho are following up the retreating foe. Only byacting in this 
wanner, is it possible to complete the rout of the enemy. In 
sich cases, it is of enormous advantage to bring up Cavalry and 
horse artillery who by the rapidity of their advance are always 
able to gain the flank of the retreatingenemy when the artillery 
sieuld open on him a heavy flanking fire. Such action of the Cava- 
Irv and Horse Artillery is certainly feasible in the case when the encmy 
is either not sutliciently strong in Cavalry for a counter movement, or 
when his Cavalry have already Leen defeated by that of the attacking 
force. 


Attack of Field Works 


In the attack of field works; redoubts, lunettes, and such like it 
is indispensably necessary to shell them beforehand with artillery, and 
preferentially, with guns of position, the shell and sherapnel of which 
twits powerful explosive action undoubtedly proves of great advantage. 
The batteries ought, fromthe beginning, to take upa position at the most 
etlective range for artillery fire, 2.e. about 1500-2000 yards, when the loss, 
trom the enemy's musketry fire will not probably be very great. More- 
over if it: seems feasible, some guns ought certainly to be placed, in pro~ 
lougation of the faces of the works, in order by an entilading fire of 
of shells and shrapnel to disable the enemy’s guns, to dishearten 
the troops, who may be placed immediately under the parapet, 
ty cut down the palisades in the ditch, to demolish the abattes 
and so on, The other guns, fire shell against the front, aiming 
at the embrasures, and at the crest of the parapet they should 
also tire shrapnel thus covering with bullets and fragments of shell 
Loth the front, and crest, of the breastworka, and the interior of the, 
closed works. If there is ground commanding the entrenchinents, 
which it is possible to utilise, it should be occupied by guns, in order 
the better to search the interior of the works. When the artillery, 
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CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING “MEAT BISCUITS” 
AND TINNED PROVISIONS FOR ARMY USE. 


Communicated by the Secretary to the Government of India, M.D. 


No. 6550. 


Siz,—I am honored by the receipt of your esteemed communication 
of 18th June, and beg to thank you for the courteous attention 
extended to me, 

While I regret exceedingly that my preparation was not approved by 
the Simla Committee, I would.ask you to bear with me while I lay before 
you my views—the result of years of study of the swbject—on the 
feeding of soldiers in time of war. ; 

Starting from the point that the Simla Committee say that preserved 
food in tins is the most suitable for the soldier, we must put on one 
side Chicago corned beef. The experience of the Soudan amply 
demonstrated, even to the Home War Office, the extreme unsuit- 
ability of such salt food, it having caused much suffering to the troops, 
not alone from thirst, but from other and more serious consequences 
of such a diet in a hot climate. 

My information on this point was corroborated by the testimony of 
many non-commissioned officers with whom I had interviews on their 
return from that campaign. The French War Office fell in with my 
views. They rejected Chicago beef, and have now adopted for the use 
of the soldiers, four days a week, a kilo tin of preserved boiled beef, 
which contains 29 ‘ozs. solid meat and 7 ozs. of jelly and fat. They 
have resolved to give the soldier on the remaining three days a ration 
of saucisson potage with bread, a $ kilo sausage with a ¢ kilo of bread 
or biscuit, making nine rations. ¥ 

My objections to the boiled:beef as above described for use in India aré, 
first, that the jelly and fat would melt and mix, giving to the meat an 
vuole 2 and indeed disagreeable, appearance ; second, that there would 
bé much loss from epilling in opening the tins. 

The only other form in which boiled beef has hitherto been used is 
the solid. ‘In this case the meat (before packing in the tins)’ is cookyd 
‘and ita juices poured off, depriving it of a great proportion of its 
nourishment. . 
 & seridus ebstacle in the way of the carrying out the ideas of the Simla 
Committee is the great difficulty of obtaining the supplies in the event of 
European war, At the present moment the French War Office has mond- 
polised the services of one of the largest provision factories in America for 
the next three years ; and during the late scare both the French and German 
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CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING “MEAT BISCUITS” 
AND TINNED PROVISIONS FOR ARMY USE. 


Communicated by the Secretary to the.Government of India, M.D. 


No. 6550. 


Siz,—I am honored by the receipt of your esteemed communication 
of 18h June, and beg to thank you for the courteous attention 
extended to me, 

While I regret exceedingly that my preparation was not approved by 
the Simla Committee, I would.ask you to bear with me while I lay before 
you my views—the result of years of study of the subject—on the 
feeding of soldiers in time of war. : : 

Starting from the point that the Simla Committee say that preserved 
food in tins is the most suitable for the soldier, we must put on one 
side Chicago corned beef. The experience of the Soudan amply 
demonstrated, even to the Home War Office, the extreme unsuit- 
ability of such salt food, it having caused much suffering to the troops, 
not alone from thirst, but from other and more serious consequences 


of such a diet in a hot climate. ‘ 
My information on this point was corroborated by the testimony of 


many non-commissioned officers with whom I had interviews on their 
return from that campaign. The French War Office fell in with my 
views. They rejected Chicago beef, and have now adopted for the use 
of the soldiers, four days_a week, a kilo tin of preserved boiled beef, 
which contains 29 ‘ozs. solid meat and 7 ozs. of jelly and fat. They 
have resolved to give the soldier on the remaining three days 4 ration 
of saucisson potage with bread, a $ kilo sausage with a ¢ kilo-of bread 
or biscuit, making nine rations. : 

My objections to the boiled:beef as above described for'use in India aré, 
first, that the jelly and fat, would melt and mix, giving to the meat an 
Gniaviting, and indeed disagreeable, appearance ; second, that there would 
bé much loss ‘from epilling in opening the tins. 

The only other form in which boiléd beef has hitherto been used is 
the solid. In this case the meat (before pscking in the ‘tins)’ is’ cookyd 
and its juices poured off, depriving it of a great proportion of its 
nourishment. : 

'__ & serivus obstacle in the way of the carrying out the ideas of the Simla 
Committee is the great difficulty of obtaining the supplies in the event of 
Earopean war. At the present moment the French War Office has mond- 
polised the services of one of the largest provision factories in America for 
the next three years ; and during the late scare both the French and German 
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CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING “MEAT BISCUITS” 
AND TINNED PROVISIONS FOR ARMY USE. 


Communicated by the Secretary to the Government of India, M.D. 


No, 6550. 


Siz,—I am honored by the receipt of your esteemed communication 
of 18th June, and beg to thank you for the courteous attention 
extended to me, 

While I regret exceedingly that my preparation was not approved by 
the Simla Committee, I would.ask you to bear with me while I lay before 
you my views—the result of years of study of the subject—on the 
feeding of soldiers in time of war. : 

Starting from the point that the Simla Committee say that preserved 
food in tins is the most suitable for the soldier, we must put on one 
side Chicago corned beef. The experience of the Soudan amply 
demonstrated, even to the Home War Office, the extreme unsuit- 
ability of such salt food, it having caused much suffering to the troops, 
not alone from thirst, bat from other and more serious consequences 
of such a diet in a hot climate. ‘ 

My information on this point was corroborated by the testimony of 
many non-commissioned officers with whom I had interviews on their 
return from that campaign. The French War Office fell in with my 
views. They rejected Chicago beef, and have now adopted for the use 
of the soldiers, four days a week, a kilo tin of preserved boiled beef, 
which contains 29 ‘ozs. solid meat and 7 ozs. of jelly and fat. They 
have resolved to give the scldier on the remaining three days a ration 
of saucisson potage with bread, a % kilo sausage with a ¢ kilo-of bread 
or biscuit, making nine rations. 7 

My objections to the boiled:beef as above described for use in India ard, 
first, that the jelly and fat. would melt and mix, giving to the meat an 
uninviting, and indeed disagreeable, appearance ; second, that there would 
bé mach Tes from epilling in opening the tins. 

The only other form in which boiléd beef has hitherto been used is 
the solid. In this case the meat (before packing in the ‘tins) is’ cooked 

‘and its juices poured off, depriving it of a great proportion of its 
nourishment. . ‘ 

A serious obstacle in the way of the carrying out the ideas of the Simla 
Committee is the great difficulty of obtaining the supplies in the event of 
Europesn war, At the present moment the French War Office has monc- 
polised the services of one of the largest provision factories in America for 
the next three years ; and during the late scare both the French and German 
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War Offices bought very largely what could be had in the market in 
London. These goods were to provision their respective fortresses. 

There are two points I need hardly mention—the difficulty of 
transporting tinned goods great distances and the immense advantage 
tothe soldier of some variety in his diet, 

So far as is known’ at present there is no more perfect food for the 
soldier on a forced march than the consolidated soup I had the honor 
to submit to you ; each man could carry easily a 1lb. sausage, 9 rations. 
As you are aware the German soldier almost lived on a similar article 
throughout the Franco-Prussian War. 

The saucisson potage, suitable for the British soldier, as per 
sample approved, can be manufactured in this country and put free 
on board in tin-lined cases at per tb in 1lb. skins, each seven pence 
half penny (744.)—note the reduced price I am now able to quote, 
Also I could manufacture a similar article for the use of the native 
troops, and which would not offend caste prejudices, packed us above at 
six pence half penny (64d.) per tb. 

‘These terms would not operate for a less quantity than 500,000 
Ibs. weight. These statements and quotations epply to the article manu- 
factured in this country, but I still adhere to my proposition in my 
letter of date 28th February to manufacture in India, if required, the 
‘price in that case to be increased to meet duties and other expenses 
impossible to foresee at this moment, yet, owing to changes in the 
market, yery much cheaper than my February quotations. - 

If beef preserved in tins must form a part of the food of the soldier 
allow me to bring under your notice an article which I have perfected and 
which will keep good in any climate for many years, viz., British army 
beef, which consists of minced beef with proper proportion of fat and 
flavored with fried onions, pepper and salt. In this there is no waste ; all 
sinew, skin and bone are excluded, while all the juices of the meat are 
retained. It is cooked, and may be eaten cold or warm; if ‘warmed a 
‘fourth the weight of water should be added. . : 

Should you desire it: samples and prices can be forwarded without 
delay. 

The importance of the subject must plead my excuse for so far 
encroaching on your valuable time. 

Iam, Srp, 
Your obliged and obedient Servant, 


J. MOIR CLARK. 


Remarks by the Officiating Commissary-General-in-Chief on a letter 
_. from..J, Moir Clark, Esq., to the Military Secretary to His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Qhief. aur 

The subject on which Mr. Moir Clark writes is one of so much 
importance to the well-being of the British soldier that I submit the 
following note on his letter for the consideration of His Excellency 
the Commander-in Chief in India :— 

Mr. Clark commences by discussing the quality of the tinned meats 
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used by the British army during recent campsigns, and condemns the 
Chicago beef altogether; but his letter shows that the extraordinary 
mistake was made of sending “corned” (and therefore salt) beef to 
Egypt instead of the ordinary tinned beef, which should contain no salt. 

During the last two or three years about 1,400,000lbs. of Chicago 
(fresh) tinned beef have been issued to British troops at stations in 
India, and 550,000lbs. daring the recent campaign in Burmah; and 
not a single complaint has, to my knowledge, been ever received regard- 
ing it. 

I think it most important that a valuable source of supply (America) 
thould not be set aside owing to the mistake above alluded to; and 
the fact that the French Government has given enormous orders to 
merchants in Chicago (which Mr. Clark himself says will keep their 
large factories going for the next three years) is a sufficient proof that 
tinned meat ean be sent out from America which is thoroughly accept- 
able to the soldier. But it is, of course, necessary that the right sort 
be selected. 

Mr. Clark points out that variety is essential, and notes that the 
French Government has decided on issuing ‘boiled beef during only 
four days in the week and a ration of saucisson potage during the 
remaining three days. The quantities mentioned would seem to iadi- 
cate a ration of about 9 ounces a day of the boiled beef and 4 ounces 
aday of the saucisson potage, whilst our soldiers receive a full pound 
daily, In India we look upon preserved ‘meat as only an alternative 
and occasional issue, and calculate on being always able to give the 
soldier fresh meat on at least five days of the week. , 

Mr. Ciark’s remarks on the appearance of tinned meat in India are 
very pertinent. In a cold climate the nutritive juices of the meat form 
s wholesome jelly, which surrounds the meat, and is eaten with it. 
But in India this jetly becomes a dirty-looking liquid, which is generally 
thrown away, and with it much of the nutritive value of the meat. 

Some tinned meats turn out almost solid, with scarcely any trace of 
the natural juices. They certainly look better than the others; bat I 
fear the inference must be that the juices have been poured off during 
the process of tinning, and consequently the net result is the same, 
viz, that the soldier gets little else but comparatively innutritious 
animal fibre. , : 

It appears to me that the efforts of exporters should be directed to 
the manufactare of an article that shall retain’ the nutritious juices of 
tip and yet at the same time havea palatable and wholesome 


I have of course no knowledge, beyond that possessed by the general 
public, of the exact details of the manufacture of tinned meats; but 
i impression is that an excellent army food could be prepared as 

lows :— : 

The tins being filled as compactly as possible with boneless meat, 
thould be half cooked inthe usual water bath. They should then be 
temoved, and sufficient pea-meal or bean-meal added, to absorb all the 
juices which will be found to surround the meat in the tin. The cover 
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sheuld then be soldered on and the cooking completed in the ‘usual 
manner. 

I believe that the result would be a very palatable and highly 
nutritious food, which would be free from the defects of the present 
preparations. 

Mr. Clark remarks that, “(as far as it is known at present, there is 
no more perfect food for the soldier on a forced march than the con- 
solidated soup ” ; and, if by the latter term is meant “ consolidated pea- 
soup,” there is no doubt that his opinion is -perfectly correct. Few 
persons appear to be aware what. a large amount of concentrated 
nourishment is contained in peas and beans and meal prepared. from 
them, or how favorably they compare in nutritive value with meat 
itself. 

For ready reference their relative percentage composition as extracted 
from Dr. Pavy’s treatise on “‘ Food and Dietetics” is here given :— 


Lean beef uncooked. Beens dried. Cheups. 
Nitrogenous matter ... 193 30°8 22°70 (Forbes Watson). 
Starch and cellulose ... a 51:3 63:18 
Fat aoe 36 1-9 3°76 
Saline matter a 51 35 2°60 
Water a 72:0 125 11:39 


It will thus be seen that, weight for weight, pea or bean-meal in 
suitable combination with other food ingredients is even more nutritious 
than meat. 

This is recognised in foreign armies, and concentrated pea-soup, 

‘known under a variety of names, such as Erbswurst, &c., &c., is largely 
used in the diet of troops of other nations. But unfortunately the 
‘British soldier thinks he cannot get on without his daily allowance of 
meat, and it is to hamour this fancy that Ihave Proposed the mixture 
-of pes or bean-meal with meat as detailed above. 
. Mr. Clark points out that an article of diet made up as a sausage is 
more portable than when tinned. This is true ; but, when the climate 
of India is considered, it will, I think, be readily admitted that ‘the 
‘skin covering would be altogether insufficient to preserve it. Only. 
quite recently we had to condemn 20,000lbs. of concentrated pea-seup, 
«which had become unserviceable in consequence of its having been sent 
out in tin cylinders -without coverings at the ends. - 

The proposal to tin minced beef flavored with fried ontone, pepper 
‘and salt raises the question as to what articles are, and ave ‘not, suitable 
‘for tinning. The following articles should, in my Spent never form 
portion of -any tinned: food :— ' 
. Potatoes. 

Onions or garlic, oh ret 
Salt. 

Tt is well: known that tinned potatoes in any shape acquire a most 
disagreeable taste, and it is also believed that they entirely lose their 
-antiscorbutic properties in the process. ' When fresh potatoes ‘cannot 
be carried, the only efficient substitute is the desiccated potato. The 
‘soldier generally. considers this unpalatable stuff, because “he is too 
apathetic to season. it properly; but I cannot help thinking that by a 
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little ingenuity a small proportion of black pepper or other suitable 
condiment might be combined with the desiccated potato in the process 
of manufacture, and so do away with the present objections to it. 

Onions contain sulphur. This sulphur is believed to combine 
prejudicially with the other contents of any tin to which onions are 
added. Onions should therefore be omitted from all tinned foods. 

Salt is inadmissible for obvious reasons. 

On the other hand tinned meats are apt to be somewhat tasteless, 
and the addition af a little black pepper, allspice, or even mustard, 
would be an undoubted improvement. 

I think that the value of meat biscuits has been greatly overlooked. 
Some very interesting and successful experiments have been made in 
this direction in India, and are still in progress. I append a printed 
memo. of what was done up to the beginning of this year, and the 
results of our recent experiments will be communicated to Mr. Moir 
Clark if he is interested in the subject. 

For the guidance of manufacturers in India I may mention that the 
meal prepared from Indian gram (chenna), which has first been parched 
and then ground, is a perfect substitute for bean or pea-meal, and is, 
I believe, superior to either, both in point of nutriment and_palatable- 
ness. The parching adds much to the sweetness of the meal and 
facilitates its keeping. 


H. P. HAWKES, Colonel, 
Commissary-General-in-Chief, 


MEAT BISCUITS. 
Memorandum (No. 1) by the Officiating Commissary-General-in-Chief, 


The following note shows what has been done up to date towards pre- 
paring meat biscuits, &¢ :-— : 


No, 1.—Parker’s meat biscuit. 


“Not being satisfied with any of the meat biscuits I found in the 
market, nor seeing why an extract should be used in preference to the 
meat itself, I have made some meat biscuits in a very simple way by 
mixing together, cooking and baking— 

lib. Flour. 

lib. Meat. 

2tb. Suet. 

ib, Potatoes. 
Sugar. 
Onions. 

Seasoned with < Salt. 
Pepper. 
Spices. : 
“A palatable meat biscuit, weighing about 1}1b., containing 10 to 12 
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per cent. of water, is then obtained, which keeps quite unchanged for 
four months. 

“T have not yet had an opportunity of keeping men on this food, 
but I have no doubt it would answer better than the ‘ carniset.” 

“ A man could easily carry 8Ib. weight, which would be sufficient for 
fivedays. It requires, of course, no subsequent cooking, but, if oppor- 
tunity offered, it might be made into soup. 

“ After I had made this meat biscuit I observed that Dr Christison 
(Report of the Royal Sanitary Commission, 1858). had suggested s 
simple process of this kind.”—(Parker’s Manual of Military Hygiene.) 


No. 2.—Madras meat biscuits. 


At Secunderabad, in November, 1873, a meat biscnit, composed as fol- 
lows, was.made by Major Hawkes, Commissariat Officer there :-— 
1. Flour. 
tb. Beef deprived of gristle and chopped fine. 
tb. Kidney suet chopped fine. 
ix Potatoes boiled and allowed to get cold. 
ozs. Onions chopped fine. 


4oz, Sugar. 
Salt, 
Seasoned with < Pepper. 
Spices. 


The result proved very successful. Eaten when fresh it was reagon- 
ably soft and very well flavored, Dried in the sun for a week the biscuits 
become harder, 


No. 8,—Dolgorouky meat biscuit. 


“The Russian Military Gazette, referring to the singular immunity 
enjoyed by the troops of the late expedition to Khiva from the fevers 
and other illnesses which usually attend such expeditions, attributes this 
result to the ‘ Dologorouky biscuit.’ shan 

“All the provisions taken by the expedition, it says, consisted of a 
drove of live cattle and of these biscuits, which are of the size of a 
man’s hand, and may either be eaten raw, dissolved in water, or cooked 
as soup. 

us Their inventor, Prince Michael Dologorouky, first introduced the 
American meat biscuit into the Russian army, but it was found that 
they gave rise to various scorbutic disorders, and they were consequently 
abandoned. y 

“ He then hit on the plan of making biscuits of— 

e ave eee 
Beef «. " ~ ose @ in equal proportions, 
Sour-krout ©... as 
’ and the biscuits thus prepared have become almost as popular in the 
Russian as the famous ‘ Erbswurst’ is in the German army.” 

Another newspaper notice of these same biscuits mentions that they 
were made of equal parts of rye flour, meat reduced to powder, and sour- 
kroat likewise powdered. 
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No. 4.—Pemmican, © 


* Pemmican can be made from the flesh of any animal. The meat 
is first cut into slices, dried either by fire or in the sun, and then pounded 
or beaten out into,a thick flaky substance ; in this state it is put into a 
large bag made from the hide of the animal, the dry pulp being soldered 
down into a hard solid mass by pouring melted fat over it.” 

“The quantity of fat is nearly half. the total weight, 40tbs. of fat 
going to 50tbs. of ‘ beaten meat.’ ” 

ee The best pemmican ‘generally has added to it 10tbs. of ‘ berries’ ind 
sugar.” 

“ The Canadian voyageurs sienerdly prefer to eat their pemmican raw, 
but it may be mixed with a little flour and fried in a pan, Pemmican 
in this form can be eaten provided the appetite be sharp and there’ is 
nothing else to be had ; this last: consideration is, however, of import- 
ance.”—Butler’s Great Lone Land. 

+ Admiral Bythesea says the allowance of pemmican is one pound per 
man, and that it is generally prepared as a sort of stew or broth, and 
snow is added till. the consistency required is attained, It is treated 
as ordinary meat. 

Some pemmican: sent out by the Admiralty was tried by the Naga 
Hill Survey party ; the report was that, as no instructions for cooking it 
were received, various ways were tried, all utter failures } apy preparation 
of sawdust would have been equally palatable. F 

It was also sent to the Delhi Camp in 1876, and was tried ‘boiled, 
fried, stewed, and eaten on bread, and in every case found unpalatable. 


CONCENTRATED SOUPS. 
No. 5.—Edward’s desiccated soup. i 


- In 1879 the Secretary of State sent out a small sample of Edward’g 
desiccated soup costing 28. per pound. As it contained a large peas 
tion of potato, antiscorbutic qualities were claimed for it. 

The Chemical Examiner, Bombay, says that one pound of the pre- 
paration contains only as much nitrogenous matter (the chief nutritive 
constituent of meat) as one pound of beef. It is inferior in nutritive 
value to “ Erbswurst”’ in the proportion of 4 to 5, but is superior to it 
as an anti-scorbutic for continued use, whilst the “ Erbswurst ” is a better 
diet for use for short periods only. 

Edward’s soup is considered by the Surgeon-General, British Forces, 
very well adapted to hospital use ina campaign, and a valuable adjunct 
to the supply of medical comforts, and was generally approved of by 
thedical officers. Prolonged boiling is essential. 


No, 6.—Whitehead's army food. ; 


* The Medical Officer, 92nd Foot, reported that Whitehead’s army food 
was a very tasty ‘and nourishing pea ‘soup (1880). ° 

It contained vegetables and meat. (Dr, Kenny.) 

It is in dry squares, (Dr. Wright.) 
- But not so good as “ Erbswurst.’* ” 
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No. 7.—Kopf’s consolidated soup. 
Kopf’s soups of various kinds are well reported on, the pea soup being 
considered the best. 3 
No. 8.—Erbswurst (consolidated pea soup). 


“ The (consolidated pea soup) Erbswurst is to be prepared from ingre- 
dients of the very best quality, perfectly fresh, and carefully selected, in 
the following proportions :— : 


Ib. 
© Peas, ground on ae «. wo. 60 
“Fat, Aberdeen... es as we 14k 
* Salt, ordinary block... age ies: a mee | 
* Pepper, black ees oo asa ow 4 
“Mint... oe Pan es wey 


“To be put up in 2oz, tins, 


“ The term ‘ Erbswarst” signifies ‘pea sausage,’ but the preparation 
for India is put up in tins.”—secretary of State, No. 141 of 8rd June, 
1886. : : 


No, 9.—Russian concentrated soup. 


Trials were made in the Russian army of certain concentrated soups, 
which are arranged according to their palatableness as follows : = 
Concentrated Oatmeal soup. 
5 Potato soup. 
n Pea soup. 
i Fungus soup. 

Pickled cabbage soup and groats soup were also tried, but were 
declared unpalatable, the former on account of its acid taste. 

On a combination of the different reports the opinions were found 
to be as follows :-— 

(a)—The importance of conserves for war purposes is indisputable, 
They are easy to transport, to keep and to cook. Their preparation 
requires very little fuel, and to the taste an agreeable change is easily 
made, The conserves possess, as compared with fresh food, the ad- 
vantage of being easy to keep good. It is further looked upon as 
an advantage that they can only be eaten warm, as they tend in this 
form to stimulate the body against cold and fatigue. 

(6)—The universal complaint was made that the portions allowed 
were insufficient. The soldiers declared unanimously that their appetite 
was not satisfied by them, and those officers who had not had 
recourse to additional food during these trials declared themselves to 
the same effect. This ‘matter is easy of explanation when one 
considers that the soldier is accustomed to fill his stomach with a large 
quantity of food which, although it may possess no intrinsic value 
in the way of actual nourishment, fills his stomach and thus prevents 
emptiness of it. 

(c)—As regards taste the conserves are very inferior to fresh food ; 
the soldiers very soon get tired of them, and it is considered that 
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it will, therefore, only be feasible to issue them for any length of time 
in special cases, . 

(d)—Any change in the condition of health was not observed, and the 
congerves found to be easily digestible. 

()—No.-diminution resulted in the weight of the men, but it is 
considered that the periods during which these trials lasted were not 
mfiiciently long to expect such résults. 

(f-—It was found that these conserves took a longer time to cook 
than is laid down in these directions. 


| As the following general rules laid down for these experiments 


in the Russian army form an excellent guide for similar trials, they are 
given :-— aie 

1, The trial with these conserves is not to exceed one week at a 
tine: ay : : 

2, ‘The officers and non-commissioned officers are to explain fully 
tothée’men the importance of these trials for war purposes, and special 
are isto be taken thatthe men understand clearly that there is no 
intention whatever to replace for good the fresh articles of food by 
means of these conserves. Every man should be encouraged to express 
himself without any reserve on the value of this food. Officers should 
personally participate in these trials as an encouragement to the men, 
and to be able to afford a judgment on the point. 

3, The medical officers should similarly participate in these trials. 
A medical officer in each regiment or corps should be specially direct- 


influences they may exereise on the condition of the men; also to 
the quality of these conserves. and he should note all his observations 
in a journal which he will keep for this purpose. 

4. On the-evening before these trials take place all the men who 
aretoundergo-it are to be submitted to a careful medical inspection ; 
their weight is to be aseertained and to be shown opposite to their 
ames. “ 

5. The oonserves are to be cooked in large cooking utensils to 
obiain the utmost similarity in their preparation. : 

6. In the selection of the conserves a change of dishes is to be 
considered and attention is to be paid regarding their selection on fast 
days, viz., on Fridays and Wednesdays. : 

7. The medical officers are to be careful in noting their observa- 
ting: they are frequently to visit the troops, and especially so, at 
their noon and evening meals, when by means of conversation, they 
thould ascertain the opinions of the men. 

8 Onthe termination of these trials the men are to be again care- 
fully examined. medically ; their weight is also again to be ascertained, 
tnd these resnits to be carefully entered. 

9.No change in the usual manner of life and employment was 
allowed to take place. The special strong and healthy men were selected 
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for these trials, and any men subject to indigestive complaints were 


excluded therefrom. 


Memoranpum (No, 2) sy tHe Orriciatinc Commissany-GENERAL-IB- 


Cuizr. 


In continuation of. my previous note, and with reference to the penul- 
timate clause of my note of 20th August op tinned meats,I now give 


the result of the recent experiments 


to several different recipes. 
2. 


with meat biscuits made according 


In accordance with suggestions from: this office, trials were made 


at Poona, Umballa and Ferozepore. The recipes were as follow :— — 
Umballa and Ferozepore.—Major Hobday and Lieut. Tyler. 


' 8, Recipe No. 10, 


"Suet . 


N.B.—These biscuits were three 
months in store before trial. 


Bread meal .., 
Fresh beef ... 


Fresh potatoes (boiled) ... 
Compressed vegetables ... 
Sugar 
Pepper, black 

Dried tamarind 


Resuit.—A very palatable biscrat. 
Umballa and Ferozepore.—Major Hobday and Lieut. 


4. Recipe No. 11.— 


N.B.—These biscaits were three 
months in atore before trial. 


; Sugar 
Pepper, black 


Bread meal ... 
Fresh: beef ... 
Suet ee as 
Fresh potatoes (bailed) ..., 
Gram (Chenna) flour 
Fresh onions 


eee 


Curry powder 


dee 


4 Ibs, 
4 
1 » 
1 


”» 


ie 


Resuit.—A nice erisp biscuit, quite fit to be eaten without further 
preparation, but best prepared by boiling in water with salt and a little 


pepper. 


Umballa.— Major Hobday, 


5. Recipe No, 12,— 


NV. B.—These biscuits were three 
months in store before trial. 


Rasuut.—A biscuit much resembling that made by. Recipe Wot 4 


Bread meal .,, on 
Fresh beef ... tee 
Suet eee oe 
Fresh potatoes (boiled) ... 
Amchur (dried mangoe) ... 
Sugar aoe 

Pepper. black - 


4 Tbs. 

4 ” 

1 ” 

1 ” 

} ounce 
2 ” 

” 
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Poona.— Mfr. Turner. 


6. Recipe No. 1— Flour ee a. 4 tbs, 
Fresh beef ... hee RNS 
: mei Suet ose - 1 
N.B.—These biscuits : ae ” 
im an ‘open: bos. for ae rere dete Potatoes (boiled) See Sea 
fhroaghont the rainy season, be- Onions or - see 8 ounces, 
one Sugar ve ce a 


Salt, Pepper and Spices g. 8. 


Resutr —The biscuits were tried by two British regiments in Bombay 
and favorably reported on; they have also been tried here and found very 
palatable, This recipe is identical with that of the original experiment 
made at Secunderabad in 1873. 


%. The above trials must, I thidk, be considered very promising. 
Up to the present they have only been made on 8 very limited scale, 
and larger experiments will be needed before one of the above recipes 
is selected or an improved recipe introduced. 

8. " These meat biscuits may be eaten without farther preparation, 
but they are far more palatable when boiled in the soldier's mess-tin 
with water and a little salt and ground pepper until the biscuits become | 
soft ;.they should then be eaten with the. liquid, which has become a 
very nutritious soup. i 

9. As a guide for future experiments the following suggestions are 
made :— 

(a)-The meat biscuits should not exceed } inch in thickness. 

(6)—They should be gradually dried rather than baked in a very. 

ae oven, Thorough drying is essential, or they will not 
eep: 

(c}—They should not contain salt, This will be added during cooking 

see paragraph 8. 
(@)—Though they will bear # great deal of exposure they are better 
kos {n tin canisters, which noed not, however, be soldered 
own, F 

(2)—Wher they are likely to be consumed within a ménth or tio 

they may be packed like ordinary biscuits, ‘ ! 

10. It has been found that meat: biscuits lose nearly 50 per cent. 
in baking. This loss is chiefly caused by the evaporation of the water 
contained in the fresh meat and potatoes, but the farinaceous constitu- 
ents are not materially affected. Half a pound of meat biscuit with 
half a pound of ordinary biscuit should, therefore, be fully equal in nu- 
tritive value to one pound of fresh meat and one pound of bread. 

11. With reference, however, to mistaken ideas regarding meat 
biscuits which often prevail, I add an extract from a pamphlet entitled 
“ Camps of Exercise from a Commissariat point of view,” published by 
the Madras Government in 1874 :— 

“ The gelatine of the meat makes the biscuits hard. They are not, 

therefore, intended to be eaten like ordinary biscuits (though this may 
’ be done on emergency), but they should be pounded up and made into 
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soup by simple boiling with water in the soldier's tin mug. Treated 
in <i way they form a very palatable, refreshing and wholesome 
meal. 

“TI must, however, guard against the incorrect notions which are very 
generally held regarding these or similar biscuits. The term ‘ meat 
biscuit’ conveys to many minds the idea of a biscuit combining the 
delicate flavor of s‘fresh: mutton chop with that of a new loaf of 
bread, with the advantage over both of being thoroughly portable. 
I need hardly say that such persons must necessarily be disappointed. 
A meat biscuit is not intended, even as a passable substitute, for a fresh 
ration whenever the latter can be had, but as a wholesome and fairly palat- 
able food when the rapidity of movement carries the soldier beyond his 
Commissariat, and so renders him dependent on what he can carry with 
him. This state of things occurs so rarely in India that there is bat 
little chance of the meat biscuit becoming an institution at present, 
but the experience of the Russian army on the march to Khiva shows 
that men may be required by circumstances to live almost exclusively on 
portable food of this sort. 

“I would also add that my biscuit may be made entirely by simple 
machinery. In my small experiments the ingredients were all thrown 
into a mincing machine which both minced and mixed the materials 
at the same time, and turned out the biscuit ready for baking. By 
making a hole inthe centre of each biscuit they can be conveniently 
strung on stout twine, and are thus very easily carried.” 

12, The medical officer in charge of the station hospital at Umballa 
expresses the following opinion regarding the meat biscuits made accord- 
ing to the foregoing recipes Nos. 10, 11 and 12 :— 

“ T have examined the specimens of meat biscuits forwarded to me 
a few days since, and consider them all equally palatable and good in 
flavor, and should the meat biscuits, &c., retain their nutrient value 
after preparation I consider that they would be very usefal on active 
service as a stand-by, in case of shortness of supplies, &c. I should 
myself often have been very glad when on service to have had one or 
two of such biscuits in my possession, To discover the present nutrient 


value. of them would require an analysis which it is not in my power 
to make,” 


(8d.) | H. P. HAWKES, Colonel, 
Offg. Commissary-General-in-Chief. 
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Note by the officiating Commissary General-in-Chief on 
experiments in preparing desiccated vegetables in India. 


The results of the experiments made in the early part of this y 
are very satisfactory and lead to the conclusion that it is possible to ‘find 
in locally preserved vegetables an occasional substitute for fresh and 
‘i lish-preserved vegetables which will be acceptable to the soldier 
(British and Vutive). 


2. The object of the trials, the results of which are shown in the 
statement attached, was to ascertain whether our country-grown English 
verctables could be dried in the sun and thus preserved for despatch to the 
fieid for immediate consumption, 


3. Inthe experiments made, the vexetables after being thoroughly 
dried in the sun were stored in air-tight tins which runs up the cost consider- 
ably, but for the purpose of supplying troops in the field it would not be 
ary to do more than pack in wooden cases (in the Lahore jail 
etables dried for the prisoners’ rations are stored in jute bays, and 
the Superintendent of the jail in noting to this effect does not s 
such packing is ineffective), which would bring the cost well within that of 
the Engtish compressed veyetable while the loc ally preserved article would 
te equally acceptable. The: figures leading up to this conclusion are 
cmbudied in the statement attached. 


4. The preserving of the vegetable is a very simple matter. The 
vegetables to be preserved should be well grown but not hard or stringy ; 
only realiy good vegetables should be used. 


The following kinds are snitable:—Cauliflower, Cabbage, Kale, 
Turnips (peeled), Knol kohl, Radish, Spinach, English) Mustard, Ca 
and Lect-root ; but the last two, or any vegetables that contain much sngar, 
would probatly not give such good results as others, and yet in the experi- 
ments detailed within, carrots have generally turned out well. For general 
purposes cauliflower and cabbage ‘re undoubtedly the best, and in these 
experiments have given the best results. 


February, March and April are the best months of the year for 
desiccating the vegetables as the atmosphere is then dry and the sun hot, 
and vegetabies good and plentiful ; it is doubtful whether vegetables dried 
during any other period of the year will give satisfactory results, and any 
attempt at drying during the monsoon will result in failure. 


The vegetables having been stripped of al! outside leaves and useless 
Toots and staiks should be cut up into pieces about } an inch thick and 
placed in the sun (on charpoys with bottoms of interlaced rope) until 
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thoroughly dry ; five or six days will generally be found sufficient for this 
purpose. Twelve pounds of fresh vegetables will produce one pound of 
dried vegetable, three and a-half to four ounces of which will give one 
pound when cooked and are thus the equivalent of the ration of fresh 
vegetable or of two ounces of English compressed vegetables. After soaking 
for about an hour in hot water they are left till the water has become cold, 
and are then to be cooked like ordinary vegetables. 


(Sd.) H. P. Hawses, Colonel, 
Ofy. Commissary General-in-Chief. 


Preserving Vegetables. 


From the information tabulated within, the following particulars are 
obtained :— 
(1)—2,425 Ib. fresh vegetables yield 199 lb. 12 ozs. dried vegetables, 
or about e 
(2)--1,853 lb. fresh vegetables cost Rs. 57-1-3 =, say, 6 pies per lb, 
cost of tins=9 pies per Ib, dried vegetable = 
of fresh vegetable. 


Total, say, 7 pie per lb. fresh vegetable=7 annas per lb. 
preserved vegetable. 


pies per lb. 


12 


(3)—37 Ib. dry vegetable = 130 1b. when cooked, or say 4 oz. diy 
(preserved) = 1 Ib., fresh or the equivalent of 1 ration. 


(4)—The comparative cost is as follows :— 


A OP. 
The ration of fresh vegetable cost $2210" 6 
Do. English compresscd vegetable (2. 02.) ... 1 74 
Do. Country preserved vegetable (40z.) tinned 1 9 
Do. Covntry preserved vegetable not tinned ... L 6 


WN. B.—Particulars of the experiments carried out in the Eastern Circle are given in the separate 
statements A, B and ¢ attached. 


Taking all the experiments in the three presidencies, the fullowing 
results are obtained :— 


(1)—4,000 Ib. fresh vegetables yield 320 Ib. dried vegetable, or 
rather over a One twelfth may, therefore, Le tuken as a 
safe yield on which to reckun. 


(2)—4,000 Ib. fresh vegetables cost Rs, 85=4 pies per Ib. cost 
of tins =, say, 1 anna per Ib, dvicd vegetable = 1 pie per lb. 
fresh vegetable, 

Total 5 pie per Ib, ficeh vegetables = 5 a 
ed vegetable. 
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(3)—1 lb. dried vegetable=4} Ibs. when cooked, or, say, 3} ozs. 
dried vegetable is the equivalent of the ration of fresh 
vegetable. (If cabbage and cauliflower only were issued, 
2 oz. dry would be the equivalent of the ration of fresh 
vegetable.) 


(4)—The comparative cost is as follows :— 


Pp A 
The ration of fresh vegetable costs ... aw O 4 
Do. English compressed vegetable (20z.) ... 1 74 
Do. Country preserved vegetable (3}0zs.)tinned 1 0 
Do. do. do. (34 zs.) not tinned 0 10} 
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Statement showing the results of 
= 
Station at Weight | 1088 on Reduced) No. of 
which the | Description of | o¢ foak tops, | weight jaere -| Loss ki 
experiments Ma as ey ei ge: Postings. of fresh! ployed vile L 
were lexperunented on. stalks, vege- in ing. f 
made, tables: ke. tables. | drying. 
Ibs.| oz. | Ibs oz. | Ibs.| oz. Ibs. 
i peices sais sass [een a a 
Beetroot 120)... Ey 
pa Turnips act 397| ... | 275) 6 242) 
Cabbage 352)... J 
Total ow | 672) ... | 397] ... | 275) ... 242) 
Cabbage 192)... 172) 
Mian Mir 37]... 
Turnips 45)... 28 sis 
Total 237] ... | 37 | .-- | 200) ... des 
Carrots 70)... (|S >) 
B= | 
Cabbages 60) .. | a a | 
Mian Mir ; 75]. | 225)...4 [5 3 }] 198 
Turnips 70... | =23 | 
3 
U Beet wee) 
Total ozs "193 
{| Potato in discs 26) . 4 14) 21) 2 (| 16) 
| Potato in shreds} 24 20)... | id 
Cabbage shreded| 50 7} sl ats | 39 
Knol Kohl dises) 36) ... ll} 8 24 8 22) 
Bangalore 
Turnips discs... | 22) 13} 8 8S} 8} 7 a 
Carrots 50) . 17], 8 32) 8 | | 28) 
| Beetroot we | 42) 14) .. 28) ... | 25) 
Celery in pieces 
{ 2"long ..| 4 8 1 HQ a 2) 103 
Total... | 254) 8} 74] 9| 179) 15) \) 159] 154! 19 
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experiments in preserving vegetables. 


Quantity when | « 
Outturn Period | cooked, or after Cost. of | Cost Total 
per served | be neped | YOR of x Remarks. 
preserved.) being steeped ae : cost. 
cent. : a tables. | tins. 
in hot water. 
s_| 
7 2 months one 213 0 
64 3 4, tes 412 0 
\ . (ay 
32 615 0 
(0) 
c oes jl4 8 Oly 
87 \ 712 5 
54 . 1 5104 ‘ This experiment 
proved a fullure and 
| a fresh experiment 
ye 9 2 3 was tried with good 
vegetables from the 
Lawrence Gardens 
(see next entry). 
(c) 
106 2 months os 1112 0 aoe aes 
(d) 
11 12 0 
} This experiment 
1 was made early in 
1 oz. =4} oz... June, at which time 
of the year our En- 
1 1 0z.=5 02. ... tlish vexetables are 
kenerally overgrown 
ota and unsuitable for 
| 1 oz. =3 02. ... preserving. Clima- 
tic influences were 
1 0z.=8 02. ... besides unfavour- 
able, the air being 
moist and the sun 
$8p.c. avg. |2 months{| 1 0z.=3 oz. ... not very powerful. 
Failure was antici 
pated. Sce note (u) 
J t 
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Statement showing the results of 


Stations at Weight | 10880" | Reduced] No. of Reduced 
which the | Description of f fresh tops, | weight |daysem-| Loss | weight 
experiments ss Ror peelings,| of fresh | ployed in of dried 
were experimented on. re ties. stalks, | vege- in drying. | vege- 
made, ela &e. tables. | drying. tables. 
i { 
Tbs.| 02. | Ibs.| 02. | Ibs.} oz. Ibs | 02. | Ibs.| 07. 
(| Cabbage (with- 
out outer leaves} ... |... |... |... | 15) .. 1) (} 14} 1] . | 15 
Carrots #38) se | ogy | Meade, | sen 4) 6 | | 
Poona ...4 | Carrots Be Nl ses Wage] aaa fees 4 6\/+ 5 4 3) 144 1 
| | 
Beetroot. |. |. | we |e | 4) 05 | | 3] 144 7 
Turnips El Jct diesa, Pope sae fi TAN a | | a 78 9 
(| Turnips vei | oP iJ 218 3 
{| Carrots «+ | 200) ... } 
| | 
Mhow ...{ | Cabbage s+) 100} ... t 5 age | es |), BUS 
| \| 
Cauliflower ... | 100} ... J 
Deesa.. Cabbage wat PQSG| swag. 455-4] beast eee Wilads 6 sen, face | WES 
(| Carrots Pere Ne ere Necro eel ere ineers ea ave | oes 3) 6 
Turnips 3ap; ||) NEB) ace [laser asi. [ace I oda’ os ae |i ee 2 
Jubbulpore 4 
Cabbage 1 15 
\| Cauliflower 2 8 
| 
(| Potato slices... | 80] ... ‘y (18) 8 
| | | 
Saugor ...{ | Turnips dey |) SOV ape ode tf Sse. leas; |) cee [ee 2S PAN) Pee { 6) 8 
\ 
(| Carrots | 80) J Ls 8 
Turnips (with- 
out leaves) ... |: 3). 5 3 
Cabbage ace Sea | é 6 7 7 % 
Carrots Pree Venom erred er 4) 6; 7 7 
Beetroot 4 of 4 9 
Cauliflower ... |... | o. |... | + 6| 7 7 Pera erry fect hh 
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experiments in preserving vegetables. 


Quantity when : 
Outturn | Period | cooked, or after | Cost | Total a 
per seared . od of oak Remarks. 
ite preserved.) being steeped ‘tits: cost. 
aes in hot water. 
) 2 months ) 
| 
f 3 4, « 13 0z=1 Ib. 2h 02) b wre ts Ne (e) 
| 
4 +35, ly, 6! 
la 3 rg ee 8 . | 050 
ae DAS Ges “a te ea Ven ats} 
Bi ay ce 3,, 0,,| 020 010 030) (g) 
ceaenere 13,5145; cs os ey | SG) 
DF ys Bee ae ase ws aud (1) * Weizht ex- 
perimented on 
(640; not accurately 
| | ascertained, 
Gi age a x 2640 ., aah a9) 
| ead! 
2 (k) 
3 ) 
2» | 
| 
Seige b ia me Ss el eel 
J 
Deane: 41 Ibs. 8 oz. 140) , (m) 
! 
aa 26 4, 04, 0504180) 450 (nm) 
| 
fe i 36, 0, | 140] (0) 
4, 1, 55 (p) 
2 oy 34 1» (y) 
4, 2,,10,, . (r) 
4 oy 2,13, (s) 
3 oy 6, 0. te (o* 
a SS SSS 
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(a) Tested after two months the vegetables were found to be fresh and 
good. The cabbages and beet-root were in the best state of preser- 
vation ; the turnips seemed to have lost their flavor. Samples were 
sent to the Statf Surgeon who reports that they were good and 
palatable and that they apparently retained their autiscorbutic 
properties. 

(b) Tested after 3 months there were no signs of mould and all appeared 
outwardly in the same condition as when first tinned. Samples were 
sent to Brigade-Surecon Scott, to Conductor Harris, and to the 
Executive Commissariat Officer who are unanimous as regards the 
good quality of the vezetables, the dricvd cabbages being the best 
of the three kinds preserved, 

(c) Tested after two months and found to be in the same state as when 
tinned. A small quantity of each vegetable was cooked ; the original 
flavor was retained, but the freshness of color was gone. If properly 
cooked they are quite palatable. 

(d) Tested after three mouths when cooked were found to be in the same 
good condition as on the previous occasion. 

(e) Packed and sealed in tins on 24th January 18S7. Tested after 2 months 
and found to be in a good state of preservation and apparently quite 
wholesome. The dricd vegetable was thoroughly soaked and then 
cooked, the result appeared fairly good ; in appearance and taste the 
properties of fresh cooked vegetables were retained, cabbage generally 
appears to be better in quality after being thus treated. 

Tested again after 3 months when the vegetable appeared wholesome 
and good, 

(f) Appeared to be very good in appearance and taste. Should be thoroughly 
soaked in boiling water before being cooked, 

(g) This vegetable when cooked appeared to possess nearly the qualities of 
the fresh vegetables when cooked and was the most palatable of any 
of the vegetables. 

(hk) Remarks under (e) apply. 

(i) Outturn appeared quite fresh and wholesome ; but the outturn in turnips 
is inferior in quality tou other vegetables. 

Tested again after 6 months the veyetable preserved at Poona gave 
satisfactory results, beetroot, cabbage and caulitlower being the best 
in appearance and taste. 

(j) Packed in air-tight canisters at end of March 1887. Opened after 3 months 
and a small quantity steeped in boiling water and then boiled as 
ordinary fresh vegetables. The cabbage and cauliflower tasted well, 
but the carrots appeared to have a strong taste. In thi seriment, 
owing to a misunderstanding, the three descriptions of vegetable were 
preserved mixed together. 

The Executive Commissariat Officer, Mhow, reports as follows regarding 
a subsequent test :—* Owing to the vegetables not having been kept 
separate, aud owing to more carrots having been dricd than other 
vegetables and mixed with them, the taste of the carrots is very 
strong and has spoiled the taste of the other vegetables, and, therefore, 
when tried, they were not altogether appreciated, though the men_ of 
one corps to whom they were issned said they preferred these dried 
vegetables to the preserved Vegetables issued in 1835 in lieu of potato 
ration.” 

Alluding to a subsequent experiment in preserving vegetables separately 
and which was not a success, he states as follows :— 
“This trial was made after the monsoon had commenced, and it is probable 
that the vegetables were not thoroughly dried.” 

(k) Tested after two months and again after three months and found to be 

in fresh condition and fit for use. 
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(}) Tested after 2 months the Officer Commanding 2nd Bn. Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment, Jubbulpore, states that their condition and quality 
when cooked was good and wholesome. He considers them an 
excellent substitute for fresh vegetables when such are not procurable, 
particularly the cauliflower which is the greatest success. He consi- 
ders 4 ozs. of the preserved vegetable the equivalent of 1 ration. 

Tested again in July, after a further period of 2 months, he considers 
them as good as at the first period. 

Ditto September ditto ditto ditto. 

Tested after 3 months the Officer Commanding 2-3 R.A. reported as 
follows. ‘They are not generally appreciated by the men, mainly 
owing to their color, after being cooked, which in the case of carrots 

and turnips is black ; they are not so tender as the fresh vegetable 
would he, but they still retain some of their original flavor.’ 

The Commissariat Otticer, Jubbulpore, personally tried a portion of 

tables, and entirely concurs with the Oflicer Commanding 

ae “Royal Warwickshire Regiment, that the experiment is a 


r two, three and four months the preserved potatoes had 
become blackened, but were free from smell and quite as dry as when 
tinned ; the chief defect appears to be in color, although they were 
not very palatable when cooked. 

(x) Turnips—when boiled with meat they savour soup almost as well as if 
fresh. 

(0) The carrots are quite palatable and good, more specially in soup or stew. 

m), (x), (0). Tested at end of six months, the carrots and turnips were 
found to be quite as fresh as when put up in tins. The potatoes were 
black and tlavorless, 

(p) Sound and good though rather stringy and tough, smell and taste fair. 

(y) Appeared wholesoine and good. 

(r) Fresh and wholesome, 

(s) Fresh and wholesome. 

(t) The caulitlowers turned out nearly weight for weight. 

(v) The Executive Commissariat Officer, Bangalore, who personally tested 
the vegetables after they had been in tin 2 months is of opinion that 
the experiment is a failure, the vegetables generally, when cooked, 
being unpleasant to the sight, smell and taste (the celery alone having 
a good flavor), but this result was anticipated for the reasons given 
in the note against Bangalore in the statement. 
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NOTES ON THE SWIMMING OF RIVERS BY CAVALRY. 
Communicated by the Adjutant-General in India, 


Copy of a letter from Bricaprer-Gengrat C. J. East, Commanding 
Saugor District, to the Adjutant-General in India, Simla. 

I have the honor to forward, for submission to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, some notes on the swimming of rivers by 
Cavalry. These notes I have prepared from accounts of Russian 
experiments published in the “ Revue Militaire de lEtranger,” Major- 
General Brackenbury's ‘The Nile Column” and from the results of 
practice carried out near Jubbulpore by atroop of the 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 

2. The troop of the 2nd Bengal Cavalry stationed here last year, 
after having practised swimming on five or six occasions, crossed the 
Gour River, where it is 80 yards wide, in fourteen minutes. The 
raft was already prepared, and the time was reckoned from the giving 
of the order to dismount to the moment when the whole of the men 
had redressed, saddled and mounted, and were ready to move off on 
the further side. 

8. The swimming by droves I saw carried out in Burma by mules 
of a mountain battery, The crossing took longer than it should 
have done, but it was evident that with a little practice the mules 
would have crossed rapidly and without trouble. 

4. There is, I believe, a belief amongst the natives of India that 
a camel cannot swim; that water gets into his ears and he sinks. I 
have not tried the experiment of swimming camels, nor. have I 
come across any account of a large number of these beasts swimming 
a river except that given by Major-General Breckenbury of his very 
successful crossing of the Nile, and a newspaper description, which 
T cannot trace now, of the crossing of a rapid stream by some camels 
of the Afghan Boundary escort, when, if I remember correctly, the 
camels were left to swim by themselves, with the result that many of 
them were drowned. 


Swimming of rivers by Cavalry. 

It is not possible for large bodies of Cavalry soldiers fully dressed,* 
equipped and armed to swim across rivers. In these days, when so much 
is expected from Cavalry in the way of distant reconnaissances and raids, 
it is necessary, in order that the troops of this arm should not be checked 
by any insignificant stream of water, that they should be practised in 
swimming their horses across rivers and transporting their clothing, arms 


* See in Count Tolstor’s “War and Peace” an account of the disastrous attempt 
of aregiment of Polish Lancers to swim the Niemen. 
1 
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and saddlery by boats, or by other means that can be improvised on the 
spot, 

There are two methods for swimming horses across rivers ; one is for 
exch man to accompany and guide his own horse ; the other is for a few 
men to guide the leading horses and for the remaining horses to follow 
Ly themselves in a drove. In both cases arrangements must be made on 
the spot for transferring all clothing, arms and saddlery (if the latter be 
not left on the horses) from one bank to the other without their getting 
wet. 

It is necessary to select the most suitable places for entering and leav- 
ing the water. Banks and a muddy ground are bad; a shelving shore 
and a firm bottom are good. When possible local enquiries should 
be made regarding the existence of quicksands, but if this cannot 
be done an examination of the shallow part of the river bed should be 
made by one or two selected men before any large number attempt 
the crossing. 

The number of men to enter the water at one time must depend 
on the extent of suitable ground available for entering and leaving it. 
Until men and horses have been well trained in swimming together 
it is advisable, in order to avoid accidents, that the crossing should 
be carried out by half troops, and only under very favorable conditions 
by troops. Ah 

To guard against accidents a boat, if procurable, should be moored 
in the centre of ‘the stream anda few selected swimmers should be 
held in readiness to furnish any. assistance required. 

These men should be furnished with sharp knives in order to cut at 
once any reins, &c., that might get entangled. ‘ 

The men to cross the river must undress and, if ordered to do so, 
unsaddle their horses. The manner in which the clothing, &c., should 
be conveyed across the river will be explained hereafter. The bit should 
be removed, as the snaffle only must be used after the horse enters 
the water. The bridle must be carefully put on, so as to prevent 
the horse getting rid of it; the thront lash must not be too tight, and 
to prevent the reins getting entangled it is advisable to fasten them 
to the mane. 

The men enter the water naked on their bare-backed horses. The 
officers keep their proper places, and an interval of six yards is left 
between the front and rear ranks, and a distance of three yards between 
the horses. When the horse loses his footing and begins to swim, the 
rider must lighten his weight on the horse, and should do'so by extending 
himself horizontally in the water, keeping a firm hold of the mane 
at the lower end near the withers and retaining the reins in his hand 
at the same time. In this position the soldier must swim with his 
legs and endeavour to get on the down stream side of the horse. He 
must press as little as possible on his horse, so that the animal may 
not have to support his weight, but simply to drag him along on 
the surface of the water. He must retain his hold of the mane and 
reins with one hand as above explained, and with the other should 
throw water in the horse’s face should the horse endeavour 
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to turn ‘round towards the place from which he started, which not 
unfrequently happens. It is advisable for the soldier to get on the 
down stream side of the horse in order to guide him more conveniently 
and prevent him following the direction of the current, It also 
saves the soldier from being dragged under the horse by the foree of 
the rushing water. On entering the river the horse should be guided 
slightly up stream,’s0 as to prevent «too rapid start, and if he refuses 
to go: on, is frightened and rears, then on no account should the reins 
be pulled or the horse shouted at; every effort should be made to 
oe and tranquilise him by talking quietly to and making much 
him, : : 
' It is a good plan to aecustom the: men to leave hold of the mane 
in order to seize the tail, which is necessary if the horse sinks very 
deeply in the water. It is also advisable to accustom them to leave 
their own horse occasionally, in order to seize hold of the mane or tail 
of a horse near them, under the supposition that their own is drowned. 
Whilst men‘and horses are learning to swim together, and until they 
acquire confidence, it will be as well to arrange for the best swimmers 
amongst the horses to lead, and for the best swimmers amongst the 
men to be placed down stream. d 

When sufficient boats or rafts for the conveyance of the men are 
available, the other method of swimming horses, namely in a drove, may 
be resorted to. i . 

The bulk of the men, with the saddlery, are first taken across in 
boats or on rafts, Then the horses which have been left with the snaffle 
bit only should be driven in a herd intu the river. Some good swimmers 
on horses which also swim well should lead, and -it will be found that 
the horses will ‘enter the water and swim more willingly when free than 
when they are accompanied by their riders. As the animals land 
on the further bank they are taken charge of by the soldiers and 
resaddled. - j 

The construction of rafts for the conveyance of the men’s clothing 
and the saddlery is only necessary when boats of sufficient capacity 
are not available.- In the constraction of rafts an officer’s ingenuity 
will be brought into play. The common village charpoys form a good 
superstructure, which can be supported on small dug-outs, or earthen 
ghurrahs, the mouths being covered with any common cloth to prevent 
water being splashed in, on mussacks, or on kerosine tins, which in 
some villages in India and Burma will be found in large numbers. 

If it be impossible to obtain materials on the spot for the con- 
struction of araft, then the river should be crossed in the following 
manner: Some good swimmers cross first of all to the opposite bank, 
one of them taking with him a coil of thin rope, the end of which 
is fastened to a tree or boulder before he starts. This rope is 
used to establish a means of communication between the two banks, 
The men then make their clothing, accoutrements and arms into 
ascompact sbundle as possible, which they fasten on their head 
or high on the shoulders as best they can; they then enter the 
water one by one, drag themselves by the hands along the rope and 
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swim’ st the’ same time’ with their feet. Good swimmers shonld be 
told off toaccompany men who swim badly s0 as to guard against 
accidents. This manner of crossing takes a long time, but it may 
be hastened by stretching several cords across parallel to one another. 
After the men of the first troop or squadron (with the exception of 
those required to accompany the leading horses) have reunited on the 
further side, their horses, fully saddled, should be nent across in a 
herd in the manner already described. It is necessary that careful 
precautions be taken to fasten all straps, reins, &c., 80 @s to prevent 
the horses. impeding one another when swimming side by side. The 
girths should be slightly loosened, the stirraps slipped up .on the 
Jeathers, the bits’ removed from thé horses’ mouths atid the rein 
fastened tothe mane. The men leading the herd should be furnished 
with sharp knives, and. be ready to.cut any straps or reius which 
get entangled, and thus save the horses from drowning. 

It is to be noted that it is impossible to direct from the bank of 
a riyer the movement of the men swimming across it, for the noise of 
the water and the neighing. of the horses prevents not only the 
words of command from being heard, but also the trumpet sounds, 

When a body of cavalry has to cross a river every man, whether 
he. can swim or not, must a¢company it. Time is lost in taking the 
extra precautions necessary.to ensure the safety of men who cannos 
swim, and it is, therefore, necessary that all cavalry soldiers should 
be good. swimmers. From: the numerous experiments in swimming 
which have been carried out by large bodies of cavalry, it has beea 
conclusively shown that with proper precautions no accident to maa 
or horse need be feared. 

When a native cavalry regiment has to swim a river, it will be 

often necessary that its camel sowars should accompany it. It is, 
therefore, desirable that the camels should be practised in swimming, 
and in doing so that the following instructions be attended to. 
- A rope must be fastened securely to the camel’s head. The camel 
is led into the water, and the end of the rope held on a strong firm 
raft or boat, which is rowed across the river. When out of his depth 
the camel sometimes begins to swim, but frequently lies on his side 
and allows himself to be towed across, Care must be taken that the 
camel’s head be held well above the water, close to the boat; the 
rope used need not be a long one, The tendency with camels is for 
the head to go ‘under and the hindquarters to rise above the water; 
this can be counteracted by making their drivers sit astride on their 
rumps, which forces the hindquarters down and the heads up. 
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THE NORTHERN SHAN COLUMN. 
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Crossing the Namtu or Myitnaé River at the Like Jerry. By Captim 
A.C. Yare,lst Beluchis, Lntelliyence Of Vorthern Shin Column, 
The Northern Shan Column arrived at the Lilu ferry about 

130 am., on the llth January 1583, It Was more than doubtful 
whether on arrival it would not be found that tie inhabitants of the 
tule had ded taking with them the ferry-boat or boats. W ith a view 
toihis contingency a message had been sent to Phinaw requesting that 
boats might be brouit up from Tati to Lila. On arrival at Liluit was 
ascertained that, owing to the rapids, communication by water between 
Liluand Ts-ti was impossible. It was known, however, that, if the worst 
cane tu the worst, there was an abundance of bamboos in the surround- 
ing forest, from) which a raft or rafts could be made, The inhabitants 
of Lilu did not run away, nor did they remove their boats. Tiese boats 
were 3 in number, 2 larze (ie, about 30 feet long by 2 broad and 
2 deep), and 1 small (e. 20 long, 14 broad and 1} deep). Tue latter 
was not discovered till the evening of the llth. On the two former 
the men of the 43rd G. L I. commenced Operations about 
45 a.m, on the 11th, They first fastened lengths of iamboo athwart 
them, then they strengthened their floating power by lashing stout 
bamboos, 50 feet long and 6 inches in diameter, lengthwa ys along the 
outer sides, then they eut planks (which were fortunately ready at hand) 
tothe required length (about 7 to 8 feet), and lashed them with straps 
and withies of split bamboo athwart the two boats, and finally under- 
sinded the whole with strony drag-vopes Lorrowed from 1-1 E, D, R.A. 
‘The boat was then ready by about 1 pst, and the work of crossing over 
commenced with the detachment Royal Munster Fusiliers and the 
Mounted Infantry. In the meantime another party of Gurkhas was 
hard at work constructing a bamboo raft. It was made entirely of 
tambuo—frame work, lashing, everything—exeopt the fluoring which 
was made of sized planks. The plauks were lashed down to the frame- 
work with long strips of split bamboo, The boat carried about 15 men 
or 20 maunds of kit ata time; and the raft about 8 men or 10 maunds 
of kit. The raft measured about 12x12 feet. What is Most to be 
noted about the construction of this boat and raft is that nothing was 
used but wood and bamboo. ‘The two dug-outs and the planks were found 
on the spot and were of course utilised ; otherwise rafts ade, lashing 
and all, of bamboo would have been used. The under-girding of the 
bwat with artillery drag-ropes was only a precaution uot a necessity, 
The boat thus prepared was used for about 22 working hours and the 
lashing never once required tightening or re-adj usting. 


The strength of the column and the weight of bazzage that had to 
be conveyed across the Namtu was approximately— 


580 Officers, fighting men and followers, 
540 Mules and ponies, 


1,500 Maunds of baggage, including pack-saddles of artillery and 
transport. 


rar) VOTES OF THR SWIMMING OF RIVERS BY CaTaLat. 


pwn at the ame time with thir feet. Goad swimowre ehrerd be 
tld off accompany nen who swim badly po as to guard arenes 
scodeots, The manner of crossing takes a kong time, bet 4 mop 
be lastencd by stretching several cade actos paraliel &> cme mam (ber. 
Alter the mera of the fiet troop of squadrog (with the «1 vetee dd 
theee reqaired to accompany the Irading berecs) have reup.ted oe Lae 
further eute, ther bores, fuly seddicd, shouid Le arent axnes ia 8 
herd im the manner sircady deecrited. It is pecwesary (Let caer at 
precautions be takea ty fasten all etraye, rene, &c., #> a8 to peerred 
the b-rece implies one anther when swimming mde by ede Tre 
gerthe shoud be slishtly loosened, the et rrupe sp pesd op om the 
deathers, the bite remoted frog the horse’ mothe end the fe 
fastened tothe mane. Lhe mea leading the bend showid be farmed 
with sharp knives, and te realy to cut any atrape of reins wend 
get entangicd, and thus save the hurves (rom dewung. 

Te se ta te noted Chat ob us imporetde to direct fro the tera of 
ansee the movement of the men ew wong acruss it, for the axa d 
the water aul the pexhng of the horere pfrevente mA cory Ue 
werle ul command from te.ng beard, bat also the tramp o -unle, 

When a tealy of cavairy hae to creas @ nvee every maa, wbtid 
be cau ew im of nt, mast acc mpany rT tne te ke of ip daning te 
@atea presubone wewesary to ensure tha enlety A tore why conse 
ewim, ant it ts, therefoee, newwesary that al cavalry sides ode 
be goad swimmers. Broa the metercus expermrate im oe ms. 3o 
whah bave teen cared out by larce bal ee of cavasry, 11 hes bre 
cocnuately ebown Chak wth proper preustese BO murdicat Ww aed 
ob re ped be fear. 

Whee @ nat.ve cavalry minment ba to owim oe reve, wowed be 
often neceseary that ite cain | eoware should eceomyeny @ lt ow 
theerdi te, des rabic that the cameio abou le practiont im ow wae ld, 
endian dd niger that the flow ng inetract.one be atten dead Ga, 

A ja must be fastened avurey to the camess brad, The ott 
je bd wuts the water, and the end of the eye bed on eo etreg ie 
peltioe bat, whch we rowed scree the mnrer, Whee cob «fd be ote 
the camel emet ince br ne to ew m, tut lte,arely lee om bees 
ab a we bel 0) be tC wed errs, Care wast be Lakew (iat lee 
taumse bead te bed weil aleve the water, chee to tise teas, t 
8 je uel eel mabe adi gine, The tral-urcy with cosw.s @ We 
tie heel to gs mulee and the bot uertere to eee aluve the weit. 
tle com le cactere te} by mane g tbe dr were ost mothe om tees 
fume, @hab fares the bi dbyverters dows and the brels ug. 
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Crossing the Namtn or Myitnaé River at the Lilu ferry. By Captain 
A.C. Yate, lst Beluchis, Intelligence Ogice, Northern Shan Column. 


The Northern Shan Column arrived at the Lilu ferry about 
11-30 am, on the Lith January 1888. It was more than doubtful 
whether on arrival it would not be found that the inhabitants of the 
village had fled taking with them the ferry-boat or boats. With a view 
to this contingency a message had been sent to Thibaw requesting that 
boats might be brought up from Ta-ti to Lilu. On arrival at Lilu it was 
ascertained that, owing to the rapids, communication by water between 
Liluand Ta-ti was impossible. It was known, however, that, if the worst 
came to the worst, there was an abundance of bamboos in the surround- 
ing forest, from which a raft or rafts could be made. The inhabitants 
of Lilu did not run away, nor did they remove their boats. These boats 
were 3 in number, 2 large (i.e. about 30 feet long by 2 broad and 
2 deep), aud 1 small (i.e. 20 long, 1} broad and 14 deep). The latter 
was not discovered till the evening of the 11th. On the two former 
the men of the 43rd G. L. LI. commenced operations about 
11-45 a.s., on the llth. They first fastened lengths of bamboo athwart 
them, then they strengthened their fluating power by lashing stout 
bamboos, 30 feet long and 6 inches in diameter, lengthways along the 
outer sides, then they cut planks (which were fortunately ready at hand) 
to the required length (about 7 to 8 feet), and lashed them with straps 
and withies of split bambvo athwart the two boats, and finally under- 
girded the whole with strong drag-ropes borrowed from 1-1 E. D, R.A. 
The boat was then ready by about 1 p.at., and the work of crossing over 
commenced with the detachment Royal Munster Fusiliers and the 
Mounted Infantry. In the meantime another party of Gurkhas was 
hard at work constructing a bamboo raft. It was made entirely of 
bamboo—frame work, lashing, everything—exe2pt the flooring which 
was made of sized planks. The plauks were lashed down to the frame- 
work with long strips of split bamboo. The boat carried about 15 men 
or 20 maunds of kit ata time; and the raft about § men or 10 maunds 
of kit. The raft measured about 12x12 feet. What is most to be 
noted about the construction of this boat and raft is that nothing was 
used but wood and bamboo. The two dug-outs and the planks were found 
on the spot and were of course utilised ; otherwise rafts made, lashing 
and all, of bamboo would have been used. The under-girding of the 
boat with artillery drag-ropes was only a precaution uot a necessity. 
The boat thus prepared was used for about 22 working hours and the 
lashing never once required tightening or re-adjusting. 


The strength of the column and the weight of baggage that had to 
be conveyed across the Namtu was approximately— 


580 Officers, fighting men and followers. 
540 Mules and ponies. 


1,500 Maunds of baggage, including pack-saddles of artillery and 
transport. 
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The crossing commenced about 1 P.m., on the 11th, and was com 
pleted at 2-15 p.w. on the 13th. The small dug-out was not used at 
all. The raft was only used for about 6 to 7 hours for the conveyance 
of men and baggage, for a reason to be given hereafter. As said before 
the boat actually worked for about 22 hours. It took the boat 12 
minutes and the raft about 16 minutes to make one trip. All the ani- 
mals swam across. The river is 100 yards broad, 20 feet deep (banks 
shelve rapidly) and current gentle. 


The crossing was effected with only one accident. The swimming 
across of the battery mules and Mounted Infantry was only carried out 
with much toil and trouble; but the transport mules and ponies went 
gaily across in batches of from 10 to 40. The Shan pack-bullocks 
always swim rivers and think nothing of it. It took 34 hours to get 
about 40 Mounted Infantry ponies avross, Owing to the heavy mist in 
the Namtu valley in the early morning it was impossible to begin work 
before 7-30 or 8 a.m. Work ceased about 6 p.m., when it was quite 
dark, Thus we had the following working periods :— 


For the boat. 

11th, lepm.to6pm,= 5 hours. 
12th, 7-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. = 104 hours. 
13th, 7-30 a.m. to 2-15 p.m. 6} hours. 


ToraL 22} hours. 


For the raft. 

llth, 2pm. to3pa.= 1 hour. 

At 3 P. M., owing to an accident, caused by attaching to the boat 
too many Mountain Infantry ponies (to swim across) and by the want 
of presence of mind of the persons on board, it, the raft, was struck 
off carrying work and used on the 11th and 12th solely for rescuing 
the kit that had gone to the bottom. 


13th, 7-30 a.m. tol pw.= 54 hours. 


Total 64 hours. 


Thus the boat worked for 22} and the raft for 6} carrying hours ; 
and consequently (on the data “already given) the boat should have 
made 111 trips and the raft 26 trips. The two together are cquivalent 
to 126 trips of the boat. The approximate strength of the column 
and weight of ba e was 580 of all ranks and 1,200 maunds. 
According to the di ita given above, the boat should have been able to 
convey that number of persons and weight of baggage across in 114 
trips. The ditlerence in the estimated and the actual must be sought 
in the facts that some trips lasted more than 12 minutes, that there 
were occasion«l delays (such as that caused by the capsizing of the 
boat), and that the weight of baggage, ammunition, stores, transport, 
gear, treasure, rations, &c. can only be given approximately. 
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Thave thought it worth while to give these details about the 
time taken by the Shan column in crossing the Namtu, because it was 
the subject of some discussion among the officers of the column 
prior to the actual event. The number of olticers in the Army who 
have practical experience of conveying troops by ferry and animals 
by swimming across rivers are few. Still fewer are those who know 
what certain classes of natives of India can do in improvising boats 
and rafts from material procurable on the spot, without any extrancous 
aid or material. I regret that I cannot enclose drawings of the boat 
and raft that I have endeavoured to describe. ‘There is no doubt that 
the passage of the column would have been quicker, (1st) had the boat 
not been upset, thereby necessitating the expenditure of some 12 hours in 
fishing up out of 20 feet of water and one or two fect of mud the muzzle, 
carriage and wheel ofa screw-gur, several rifles, and some kits, and (2nd) 
had a second or even third raft been constructed. The actual time 
taken was 50 hours or 22 working hours; but under no circumstances 
could the crossing have been etlected before sunset on the 12th, ie. in 
less than 15 working hours, because the 540 animals of the column 
could not apparently under the most favorable circumstances have been 
induced to swim across in less time. Willing as the transport mules 
were to Swim across, an interval of from 10 to 20 minutes had to be 
allowed between the passage of each batch, in order to give the drivers 
time to secure and picket each as it arrived, In the passage of the 
men and bageaye greater rapidity was attainable, but in that of the 
animals scarcely. It is to be noted that not a siugle animal was lost. 
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Extracts. 


“MILITAR WOCHENBLATT "—111n January 1888. 


Cavalry Manenures in the Odessa District, August 1887. 
From the Russian “ Invalide” No. 244. 


Object of the manmuvres :—Strategie instruction for the Cavalry 
to conclude with an attack in mass on the enemy’s flank and rear. 


The troops taking part were the 7th and 8th Cavalry divisions 
with their Horse Artillery and the Cadets of the Jelissawetgrade 
College. Total 46 squadrons (sotnias) and 24 guns. 


The maneeuvres lasted from the 7th to 12th August, with one day 
for rest. They were conducted by Licutenant-General Allen, Com- 
mander of the 7th Army Corps. 


Telegram from the Officer Commanding the district to the Com 
mander. 


“The first half of the maneurres is to be devoted to the protection of 
the strategic front and the discovery of the strength and line of operations 
of the enemy. 


When this has been carried out the attack on the enemy's rear and 
flank is to be proceeded with, but during these operations the strategic front 
ts not to be unguarded. During the second half of the maneueres the 
protection of the front will be carried out by a skeleton force, in order to 
allow of more troops juining in the actual attack. 


As fur as possible only advanced guard engagements are to take place. 


In deciding the result of an encounter, the condition and freshness of 
the opposing forces will be especially considered.” 


Composition of the forces. 


Eastern force-—Commander Lieutenant-General Bodissko. Strength 
28 squadrons and 12 guns, 


Western force.—Commander Lieutenant-General Borosdin. Strength 
18 squadrons and 12 guns ; also (imaginary) 16 battalions, 4 squadrons 
and 32 guns. 


Idea.—The main body (imaginary troops) of the western force are 
occupied at Bender until the 10th of August, when they are to com- 
mence their march on Odessa. (‘This is practically a flank march, with 
left flank exposed.) The cavalry of the western force are to protect 
the advance of the main body, and at the same time to push forward 
in the direction of the enemy to ascertain their strength and inten- 
tions, 


The cavalry of the eastern force, whilst protecting the advance of 
their (imaginary) main body on W. osnessensk, are to attack the enemy's 
cavalry with the object of driving them back ‘and obtaining information 
on the strength and position of their maia body. 
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Operations. —On the 6th August the main bodies of opposing 
cavalry were about 150 versts (100 miles) apart; the eastern force 
cecupying Jekaterinowka and the western Frendenfeld. 


On the 7th and &th the eastern force advanced to Mosstowoje 
lischowo and the western force remained stationary. The 2 forces had 
uow got touch of each other. 


The 9th a rest day, 
This concluded the first half sf the mancuvres, 
The idea for the second half was :—the eastern force to attack the 


let flank and rear of the enemy in as great strength as possible, at the 
sume time protecting the advance of their (imaginary) main body. The 
western force to repulse the attack of a stronger force on its flank and 
Tear, 


For the above purposes the eastern force had 20 squadrons and 
10 guns available, and the western 16 squadrons and 10 guns. 


The remainder of the respective forces were used as skeleton troop 
to protect the front. 


Before the advance the following arrangements were carried out 
inthe eastern force. All weak meu and horses were told off to protect 
the front. Every man received a 3 days’ ration of biscuit and groats 
and about 2 pounds of cooked meat. A daily ration of oats was 
taken in the corn bag for the horses. Besides this, in the wagons with 
the troops, was 2 days meat and preserved vegetables, each wagon 
carrying 2 days’ provisions for 2 squadrons One change of linen only 
Was taken and the second pair of boots and socks was left behind. 


On the 10th and 11th of August the eastern force continued its 
march for the purpose of getting round the enemy’s left flunk, and the 
Western force retired on its main body, which was now supposed to 
have made two marches towards Odessa. 


On the 12th the eastern force continued its march, with the object 
tf attacking the flank and rear of the enemy. The main body of the 
Western force made another march in the direction of Odessa and their 
twvalry followed them with such rapidity that they lost touch of the 
Gemy in the morning. 

The operations were brought to a conclusion with the decision that 
the eastern force had failed in its endeavour to attack the flank and 
Tear of the enemy within the prescribed time, 


In the last 3 days of the manceuvres the eastern force covered 
158 versts (105 miles) ; this advance was not made by roads but 
thiefly across a country whose nature was constantly changing. 


Tn the eastern force 1 horse died and 51 were unable to continue 
theadyance. 16 per cent. were laid up. 

Tn the western force 1 horse died, and 11 per cent. were laid up. 

The total casnaltics of horses was about 14 per cent. But it must 
be remembered that several horses were taken on this march which 
were shortly to be passed out of the ranks. This should reduce the 
above percentage by }. 
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“MILITAR WOCHENBLATT ”"—1ltH January 1883. 


The augmentation of the French Cavalry. 


Four out of the 13 new Cavalry Regiments were raised on the new 
establishment on October Ist, viz: 27th and 28th Dragoons and Sth and 
6th Chasseurs and 1 Afrique. This new establishment is at present 
only an experiment, which if successful will be applied to all the 
Cavalry, 


The changes extend to a reduction in the number of officers and 
the amount of free horse rations allowed to them. 
In future the regimental staff will be reduced from 5 to 3 officers. 
A Colonel will command instead of a Lieutenant-Colonel and one “ Chief 
d’escadron” (staff officer) and the “ capitaine instructeur” will be reduc- 
ed. The “capitaine eu second” will be abolished, so that a squadron 
will have 5, instead of, as formerly, 6 officers. 
The Commanding Offcer will get ration for 3 horses, the two staff 
officers tor 2 each, and the remaining officers only for one. 
It is proposed to extend this reduction of free forage to all officers 
including generals. 
The peace establishment of the new Kegiments of 5 instead of 6, 
squadrons will be:— 
3 Staff officers with 7 horses, 
34 Other officers with 34 horses, 
182 Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers, ete, with 161 horses, 
610 Privates with 520 horses. 


829 722 


The introduction of the new scale of establishment and reduction of 
the 6th squadron has enabled the War minister to raise the 4 new regi- 
ments and thus to complete the formation of the 3rd Cavalry Division. 
This will be made up of the two Hussar regiments from Algiers (2nd 
and 4th) the 6th Cuirassier brigade and the 2 new Dragoon regiments 
(22nd and 28th). The division will be quartered thus :— 


Divisional staff—Chalons gur Marne. 

2nd Hussar Brigade, Staff, Chalons gur Marne. 
2nd Regiment, Chalons gur Marne, Depot, Camp de Malons. 
4th Regiment, Sampigny, Depot, Vitry le Frangais. 

5th Dragoon Brigade, Staff, Chalons gur Marne. 
27th and 28th Regiments, Camp de Chalons. 

6th Cuirassier Brigade, Staff, Chalons gur Marne. 
11th Regiment—Niort. 
12th Regiment—Angers. 
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With respect to these changes the Militar Wochenblatt is 
unable to see how the squadron commander will be able to carry out 
his mainfold duties, with only one charger—more especially as through 
the reduction of the ‘Capitaine Instructeur” the instruction of the 
givadron will now devolve on him also. 


There are now 82 Cavalry Regiments in France, 72 on home 
service and 10 in Algiers. 


Notwithstanding the augmentation in the Cavalry it must be 
remenzbered, says the Wochenblatt, that even with an establishment 
of 104 horses per squadron, they are only able to attend the annual 
maneuvres with 90 horses each and that too with only 4 squadrons per 
regiment taking part. This is in consequence of the large number of 
untrained horses in each regiment. 


“MILITAR WOUHENBLATT”—4ra January 1888. 


The French Pontoon Regiments, 


The French War Department intend to alter the organisation of 
the two Pontoon Regiments (which are now quartered in Avignon and 
Augers), in so far as to separate them from the Artillery and make 
them a part of the Corps of Engineers. 


After the transfer has been effected it is intended that the 3 first 
companies of each regiment shall become Sappers and Miners and the 
4th companies will be retained as Pontoon companies. These Pontoon 
companies will be a special branch of the Engineers and their instruc- 
tion in bridging, &c., will be carried on apart from that of the other 
companies. x 

The Pontoon companies will be quartered with the Engineers, 
whose Stations are Versaillcs, Arras, Grenoble and Montpelier. The 
fact that these towns are none of them situated on a large river, is 
considered by the Wocheublatt to militate against the proposed scheme. 


«“MILITAR WOCHENBLATT "—4ra January 1888. 
AvusTRo—HunNGary. 


Arrangements for moveable Electric light. 


The object in view is to light up by night the embarking and 
disembarking of troops on the railway, as well as to enable other work 
to be carried on there at night. 

The experiments were conducted at the Austro-Hungarian autumo 
mancuvres, during which, on the 20th, 21s and 22ad September last, 
45,000 men were entrained at Pesxi on the Hungarian State Railway. 
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The “ Vedette” of 12th October refers-to another experiment, 
which took place at Kornenburg. The electric light wagon, property 
of the Railway Regiment, consists of a locomotive of 7 atmospheres 
and # Dynamo ; in a second, smaller wagon, are the necessary materials, 
such as wire, cast-iron poles and the glass globes for the arc lamps. 


Another experiment is referred to, which took place on the 10th 
October, at the goods station of the North-West Railway at Vienna. 
The necessary electricity for lighting 8 arc lamps, and as many incandes- 
cant lamps was here supplied by an 8 horse-power locomotive, on which 
wasadynamo. An extra truck wagon carried the electric cable to its 
respective lamps, and on it also were the arrangements for regulating 
the current and lighting and extinguishing. The lamps, brought on 
bamboo supports, each lit up acircle of 150 metres diameter. Every 
thing connected with the telegraph—poles, implements, lamp, é&c. as 
well as the 8 rolls of wire cables, were carried on an extra truck. 


RS. 


EXTRACTS. 


“Revog pu Cercre Miritairg,” May, 1887. 
(I.)— Reorganisation of the Spanish Army. 


By the new law about to be introduced service is obligatory at 20 years of 
age. In the European army service is for 12 years, in the Colonial army 
for 8 years. In the former 3 years will be passed with the colors, 4 
in the first reserve and 6 in the second reserve. 

The men for the Colonial army are drawn by lot, but substitutes may 
be obtained on payment of 2,000 francs. Service in the Colonies is for 4 
years. Young men who pass a certain examination need only serve for 1 year 
in the ranks on condition that they pay their own expenses. 


(IL)—Orders relative to.night operations. 

Orders have been issued in tae French army for troops to be exercised 
by night at least once a week. Such exercises will consist of route march- 
ing, outpost duty, reconnaissances, dispositions for attack, attack of a post, 
etc. These exercises will, at first, be conducted by companies, and later on 
by battalions or even larger bodies. Asarule they should -be carried out 
during the latter half of the night so as to terminate at sunrise. 


It seems a pity that British troops are not practised more in ‘night opera- 
tions, as thero can be little doubt that night attacks will become more 
common as firearms improve. The army which is habituated to such exer- 
cises will start with a decided advantage in its favor. Weekly repetition 
of these exercises seems needlessly harassing, but once a month would 
not be unreasonable, 


(I1T.)—German losses in 1870-71—June, 1887, 


There has been a good deal of discussion of late in certain Indian journals 
regarding the losses inflicted by the sabre in modern war. The Red Cross 
Society have lately published some statistics which will be interesting. The 
aa erman losses in killed and wounded during the war were 98,283, of 
which— 


0:7 per cent, by the bayonet. 


1h are by lance or sword. 
ly by firearms, 
Of the last 84 (Cs, was from artillery fire. 
96 ee) musketry. 


The most bloody battle was that of Mars la Tour, where the losses were 
16% per cent. of the 83,567 combatants present, while at Sedan the losses 
Were only 3-08 per cent. : 


(IV.)—The Colonial Army in the Dutch Indies. 


The Revue gives some interesting information on this subject. 

On the 1st January, 1886, the Colonial Army mustcred 29,049 mea, or rather 
More than 1 per mille of the population of the Dutch Indies, very much 
the same proportion that wo maintain in India. 


lye EXTRACTS, 


Half the force are Europeans, half natives, wherens with us the propor 
tions are 1 to 2. It is made up as follows :— 


Dutchmen ase oe 7,494 

Germans aes, ae 2,412 

Belgians ee 1,891 

Half castes oe 1,268} Total Europeans 13,680 

French 564 

Swiss . 461 

Miscellaneous 

Amboynese wee 1,661 

Other Natives a 13,618 

Africans ave or ae ove 90 
Total ... 29,049 


The officers are nearly all of Dutch origin, or at least naturalised. The 
composition of the army is as follows :— 


Cavalry ane oo0 on oe 885 
Artillery - ose oe «= 2,595 
Engineers... vee one ove 587 
Medical we ase oe wee 1,217 


Infantry ove on 

The Infantry consists of— 

4 Depot battalions. 
18 Service ,, 

10 Garrison ,, 
companies (detached). 

{n the infantry Europeans and natives are mixed usually in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 2. 

It is the policy of the Dutch to keep the Amboynese quite distinct ; thus 
in five battalions there are two class contpanles of Amboynese. They aro 
specially favored, being equipped like the Europeans. They owe this to 
their proved loyalty and to the fact that they are mostly Christians. In 
the garrison battalions the natives are more numerous, being about 8 to 1. 


(V.)—Garrison duty during winter in the Russian Army. 
It may be interesting to some of us, especially to the British soldier, to 


- know how the Russian soldier lives during half the year. No. 32 of the 


Revue du Cercle Militaire gives us some details on this point. 

After the autumn, or rather summer, manouvres a slack period of 6 or 8 
weeks sets in. Only the number of men actually required for garrison duty 
remain with their battalions ; the rest are given leave in order that they may 
obtain work in civil life. The Russian soldier only clears about 6 roubles 
a year, which is certainly not more than 15 shillings, and, as this modest 
sum is quite insufficient to meet even the Russian private’s little wants, 
he is encouraged to earn money in civil-life by day labour in the fields on 
the railway or in factories. It is found that this custom hasa very bad 
effect on discipline, and yet two months thus passed only bring the soldier 
about 10 roubles; ihe remainder is distributed among the men who remain 
at duty, and who thus have extra work thrust upon them, or credited ta the 
company funds, which are employed in improving the men’s diet. The 
men return to their regiments about the beginning of October, and from 
then till May instruction has to be confined to the barracks owing to the 
severity of the climate. Guard duty in the big towns is very severe, every 
man being on duty once in three or four days. Owing then partly to the pauci- 
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ty of men for parade, and partly to the climate, for half the year the instruc- 
tion is confined to manual and bayonet exercises, position drill and gymnas- 
tica, practice with the Russian equivalent for the Morris tube, and, for those 
who require it, instruction in reading and writing. 

Six selected N. C. O's and men per company are placed ina special 
section, and instructed by selected officers in certain theoretical and practical 
courses, The results obtained therefrom are excellent, but, on the other 
hand, owing to their youth and inexperience, the Russian N. C. 9.'s have 
very little influence. Besides ordinary military duties 10 men per company 
are taken for the regimental workshops to assist in making up the annual 
clothing, 80 that, even when a company is not on guard, there are seldom 
20 men available for parade. During May a large number of men are 
employed in the regimental kitchen gardens, so that practically there are 
only three summer months daring which the men can be properly instructed 
in company and battalion drill, field manoeuvres and target practice, but 
during that period an immense deal of good work is done, 


(VI.)—The Italians in the Red Sea. 


Italy has found it necessary to organise a special force for service at 
Massowah, etc. In this force only soldiers and reservists will be allowed 
to enlist. All candidates must be Italians, must be unmarried, medically 
fit for African service, and of good character. The Italian authorities 
insist on ‘‘ old soldiers.” 

Sergeant« must be 32 years of age. 

Rank and file of cavalry and artillery, 28 years. 

Do. infantry, etc., 26 years. 

The minimum height insisted on is 5 feet 2 inches 

Soldiers in Africa are to get free rations, or 1 franc per diem in lieu, and 
pay at the following rates :— : 


Franc. Centimes. 


Sergeant oe on ane oes 1 25 
Corporal eee one see or a 35 
bugler a on rs ase ane 380 
Private . 20 


That is to saya rivate gets free rations and about Rs. 3 per mensem. Time 
served in Africa is to count double. Bonuses on enlistment are also given, 
The special African corps will consist of— 


Officers. Men. 

Staff, etc. ... oe on ae aa 40 85 
2 Regts. (6 battn.) Infantry oa ave «+ 146 8,420 
1 Squadron Cavalry... eae aK rats: 6 150 
4 Companies Artillery ... oo ai tee 24 «(572 
1 Company Engineers oes ee Bae 6 185 
Non-combatant services oo aes ove 16 850 
‘Total ou = 288 4,762 


The troops will be served out with a sort of kAaki uniform, 
E. G. B. 


Tne Secretary Unitep Service Institution oF Inpia SIMLA. 


Sir, 


May I be allowed to propose that a certain part of the United 
Service Magazine be devoted to short letters on Military matters from 
Otticers, either members or not, of the institution, which letters are 
now sent to the “_———” and other Indian papers, many of which are 
rather out of place, in any but a service paper a service paper. I do not 
mean letters about grievances and such matters, but there are many 
officers and others who are either unable for various reasons, or 
disinclined, to write papers suitable for Magazine articles, but who 
would like to give expression to their ideas and invite discussion on 
them, in short letters, such as are occasionally to be found in the 
daily papers on musketry, attack formation, reserves &c., and have at 
present no chameel for such correspondence except these papers. In 
any letter for publication the name of the writer should of course be 
sent, but I would propose that he should have the option of this not 
being published a Nom-de-plume only being attached in the Magazine. 
This would give officers ditlident as to the value of their ideas, and 
oticers doubtful as to the correctness of their views, but anxious to 
obtain the opinion of others on them, the opportunities they wish for, 
Sone one would ofcourse have to reject unsuitable letters. I think 
this would cause more officers to take an interest in the masazine. 

T enclose a specimen of such a letter as I mean, others with a 
bent for writing papers might get ideas from such correspondence and 
work then out. 


Dear Sir, 


I wonder if it would be a good thing to teach our Sepoys, on the 
march to and from some camp of exercise for instance, to carry their 
own kits. The arrangements for transport in the Indian army are far 
more like the various continental systems than they were 15 years 
ayo even, but we are still very much hampered in this respect. I have 
heard that in Tonkin the French soldiers carried every thing them- 
selves, tents, cooking pots, and even part of their rations, when going 
on expeditions. By good management we have never yet found 
ourselves reduced to such extremities and have been able to save 
ourselves from the great wear and sickness from which the French 
suffered. Thus in a war, regiments or even brigades and divisions may 
be called on to move at a moments notice, leaving every thing possible 
behind except ammunition and entrenching tools, and experience 
in carrying their kits and cooking things would be useful to the men. 
Then again in moving large bodies of men and quantities of supplies, 
transport is very likely to be deficient, or grazing for the animals 
not to be found, and some such expedient would have to be resorted 
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to. In any case a General would feel his hands much freer with 
troops under him experienced in marching with a minimum of trans- 
port. Incidentally, such @system would ensure no useless over weight 
kit being carried.¥ Of course sepoys would only he called on to do this 
when necessary, and their strength and health kept up as much as possible. 
I don’t know what is necessary in the way of valise or knapsack, but 
should think an arrangement of straps by which the kit could be fixed 
upright and well up on the back would he the best. Field kits carried for 
half marches would be sufficient at first. A trial would at all events set- 
tle the question as to how far it is practicable in cases of emergency. At 
present this must be doubtful to many, but it seems to me pretty cer- 
tain, first, that our sepoys are as strong and as good marchers as 
the French infantry men: second, that the cold weather climate of 
India is as good as any in Europe, and far better than that of Tonkin ; 
and third, that in a great war such an emergency will arise. 


BAYONET. 


From THe Secretary Unirep Service Institution or Inp1a To 
“ Bayonet.” 


Dear Sir, 


In reply to your letter of the 25th November, I am desired by the 
Couucil to inform you that the matters brought forward in your letter 
are already provided for in the Revised Regulations of the Institution 
issued last year, a copy of which I send you for ready reference. From 
Sections QII. para 3 (y.) and (z) you will observe that “ when 
procuyg).A short notes on Professional subjects, and Correspondence on 
ProfesSiwhalgsubjects are published in the Journal. The Council would 
he very glad to see officers utilise the pages of the Journal, more than 
they do, for the Ventilation of their views on professional matters, in 
the shape of such notes and correspondence as you refer to ; but it is 
because officers send their contributions on professional subjects to the 
daily papers, that they are not “procurable” for publication in the only 
Service Magazine in India. 

On page 7 of the Regulations you will find that contributors may 
write under a “ Nom-de-plume” if they like, and all papers must be 
pissed by the Executive Cominittee before publication, 


Lo 


The Journal 


tlnited Service Institution of Hla, 
Vou. XVI. 1888, No. LXXI. 


LECTURE ON THE WAR GAME, ITS USE &o. 


Deviverep at Kampreg on 17TH Apri 1888, 
ty BrigaprgR-GENL H. M. Bencouau. c. 8., ComMANDING NacPore Force 


Gentlemen and Soldiers :— 


Ihave invited you to meet me here this evening that I might in- 
troduce to your notice the War Game. I dare say that some among 
you here present who may have been lately at Aldershot, or indeed 
et any of the larger stations in this country where the game has 
been introduced, may be already acquainted with the game: if so I 
am sure that they will join with me in assuring the others of you who 
hare not seen the game played, that there is no mystery about it, that 
there is no especial difficulty in learning to play it, that there is no 
grater knowledge of field movements necessary than is possessed by any 
tubaltern of three or four years service combined with the power of read- 
ingamap. The best proof of this that I can give you is the fact that 
two years ago at Bangalore I saw a capital game played between two 
Non-Commissioned Officers, a Sergeant of Royal Horse Artillery and a 
Sergeant of 12th Bengal Lancers. The forces were of course somewhat 
reduced to meet the capabilities of the players, (I think that there were 
two squadrons on either side) and simple tactical problem given. 

The game was well played, the scouting intelligently carried out, 
the ground duly studied and the men kept well in hand, thus avoiding 
‘very frequent error of young players of the game viz.,—undue disper- 
Sion of their force. 

What has perhaps tended toinvest the game with the character of 
being technically difficult to master is I think the “Tables of Odds” 
that are inserted in the pamphlet of Rules. They are intended to repre- 
fent the element of chance that is so often present in warlike operations, 
and also to decide arbitrarily by the throw ofdice the numerous minor 
questions of detail that will be found to so frequently call for decision 
in the course of a game. Thus to take the case of two squadrons of 
tavalry of equal strength colliding, the actual result would depend 
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greatly on such points as, the respective fighting qualities of the men, 
the ground on which the charge was delivered, the pace, the arms of the 
combatants. These extraneous points it is attempted to solve by the 
“Tables of Losses,” Similarly such questions as, Can infantry advance 
against hostile infantry posted on flat open ground ? 

Can Cavalry or Artillery debouch in the presence of Artillery in 
action ? 

How many guns would artillery lose limbering up in presence of 
hostile infantry. 

Is such and such a swamp or wood passable for cavalry or artillery? 
All such questions it is proposed to refer to the same arbitrament. This 
however is not necessary. An umpire’s decision can be accepted on such 
matters in the War Game, as it is indeed at field manceuvres. I do not 
therefore propose to use these tables for the games which I hope to see 
played here, and I have omitted them in the copies of Rules which I 
have had printed for your use. 

You may wish to know something as to the origin of the game. | 
have no very definite information to give you on this point. It came to 
us, a8 its original name “ Kriegsspiel ” tells us, from Germany, like many 
another practical military invention, Speaking from memory | 
believe that it was invented by a Captain in the Prussian Army some 
time before 1870 and was warmly taken up by General von Moltke then 
chief of the Kreigschule at Berlin, and introduced as a means of instruc 
tion for the General Staff. He is said to have been fond of playing the 
game himself and it is quite possible that those farseeing strategic com- 
Dinations by which the French Army was so rapidly overwhelmed, had 
their origin on the Kriegsspiel maps. The game is now in general use in 
the War Schools on the continent. It was introduced at Aldershot some 
20 years ago, and has lately been revived there, and the rules revised. 
Iremember myself playing a game there some 17 years ago, and in 
somewhat distinguished company. The game was originally arranged 
between Captain Fitz George, 20th Hussars, and myself, but H. R. H. 
the Duke of Connaught, then better known as Prince Arthur, who was 
at Aldershot doing duty as Captain in the Rifle Brigade, expressed 8 
wish to join in the game. Captain Fitz George accordingly accepted 
H. R. Highness’ services as an Infantry Brigadier, whilst I took the 
opportunity of providing myself with a Cavalry Commander in the 
person of Lieutenant Frank Barrow, at that time Adjutant of 19th 
Hussars, who afterwards proved himself so brilliant a Cavalry officer, 
and whose loss we have to deplore in the Soudan campaign. I remem- 
ber that my opponent experienced some difficulty in proving a mission 
for his illustrious subordinate at once of sufficient importance, and 
not likely to jeopardize his own plans, for H. R. Highness’ war experi- 
ence was of course at that time rather limited. Eventually he was 
entrusted with the command of a detached Brigade, with instructions 
to turn my left flank. My réle was a defensive one and I remember 
the whole details of the position, which was on the Hartford Bridge Flats 

just near the Blackwater Valley, as if the game had taken place only 
last week, for my left flank was one of those difficult tactical problems 
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which so often presents itself, a detached wood, about 800 yards from 
my left flank. Should it be held or not? I decided on not holding it 
and H. R. Highness got into that wood and made it rather disagreeable 
forme. The umpire considered that I was wrong in not holding that 
wood and I dare say that he was right, but I obtained a Verdict having 
successfully maintained my position. I remember that special mention 
was made of the manner in which the Cavalry on both sides was handled, 
the credit for which was of course due to the two Cavalry Officers who 
specially commanded that arm. 

At this time the Game was played pretty regularly at Aldershot 
and it was the custom to drop in at the Club House and watch the 
progress of the games. I remember coming in one evening and finding 
a gallant Colonel of Artillery raging about the room very wrathful, and 
using very unparliamentary: (in the old sense) language at having been 
deprived of his guns by the Umpire. I only mention these incidents to 
show you that the game possesses a keen interest for players. 

Now FE fancy I hear some of you asking me, “ Well but what is 
the practical use of the game.” ‘ Will it make a man a good soldier ?” 
Tam unable to answer that question in the affirmative. But what, I 
vould ask, will make a man a good soldier? Will garrison classes, will 
the Staff College? Certainly not the former I fear, and I dare say that 
tome of you here may have known not a few third rate soldiers who 
have graduated at the College. But let us think for a moment what a 
good soldier is, of what a rare combination of mental, moral end phy- 
tical qualities he must be composed. Shall we not be driven to the 
conclusion that he like the poet “is born not made?” Not that I 
should wish you to conclude that study is not necessary for his perfec- 
tion. Far from it. We have the witness of History to the contrary. All 
the worlds greatest warriors, Cesar, Hannibal, Frederick, Napoleon, 
Wellingtorr, Von Moltke, have been noted for their complete knowledge 
devery detail in the art of war. Napoleon used to explain his gift of 
wer failing resource in all the changes of a campaign or battle field, 
byhis having previously thought out all possible combinations that 
could present themselves. Thus, it is related, that in that ever memo- 
nble exploit when he passed his army over the apparently impenetrable 
defles of the Alps, descended on the plains of northern Italy, and won 
abrilliant victory over the Austrians at Marengo, every detail of the 
expedition was personally supervised by himself, down to the very nails 
im the horses shoes, Wellington too we know from his published des- 
patches to have been a very master of detail. But after all what is 
genius? Has it not been defined as “an infinite capacity for taking 
pains f’ And if, gentlemen, study was necessary for proficiency in the 
art of war in those days, is it not fourfold more so now-a-days? Is not 
the yearly increasing attention paid by all nations to this study evident? 
Tam myself particularly interested in watching the progress made by 
nations in this respect, and it is remarkable how countries formerly con- 
sidered backward in military science have shot up into the van of 
military reformers. Thus Russia perhaps at the present time takes the 
lead in prosecuting warlike experiments, Italy has an army theoretically 
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nearly perfect, whilst little Belgium claims the credit of alone having . 
successfully solved the problem of a model attack formation. May we 
not be behind hand. We have most of us seen Sir Charles Dilkes picture 
in the last Fortnightly Review of the typical “society” officer, an in- 
dividual “ with the brain power of a primeval ancestor and the habits of 
a gamekeeper.” We know that that picture is no true one of the officer 
of the present day.- Let us so act so that it shall be not. only untrue, 
but impossible. Let us recognize the importance of this question. 
Some one has said that “ignorance in a commander is criminal.” Let 
me read to you a few lines from a speech lately made by Major-General 
Brackenbury, R. Artillery to the London Volunteers, at the Royal United 
Service Institution. He quoted Napier and showed the disastrous 
effects of ignorance of war in leaders, and continued. “If we lose our 
counters at baccarat or poker we may hide our disappointment and buy 
others, or go without: but war is a terrible game where the stakes are 
our country and the counters we play with the lines of men. I have 
studied earnestly, and meditated long and deeply on war, and when | 
think of all this I tremble at my own deficiencies,” If these, gentlemen, 
are the words and feelings of a scientific officer who has devoted his 
time and talents to his profession, what must, or ought to be, our feel- 
ings who are comparatively amateurs in the study of our calling? 

What then does the War Game teach? Well it teaches us among 
other things fo read a map, not an unimportant attainment. Most of ~ 
us can read a map up toa certain point as for instance so far as to 
enable one to find one’s way from say Kamptee to Jubbulpore, and — 
some of us lately with the help of the Southern Cross and a compass 
succeeded in finding our way across country at night, but that is not the 
sort of reading that I refer to. To reada map with a military eye is 
to recognize how each feature whether hill or valley, swamp or plain, 
wood or stream, affects the position of troops for attack or defence. An 
officer on casting his eye on a map should be able to say at once, as it 
were by instinct, how he would take up a defensive position here, how ~ 
he would make an attack there. I was much struck with an example of 
map reading that came under my notice last year, showing what can 
be effected where experience combines with love of the subject. I 
was contemplating some tiger shooting in the Balaghat District, and 
was trying to obtain some information about the best ground from Mr. 
Thompson of the Forest Department at Raipore. On my showing him a 
map of the district, he said that he had never visited the place but that 
on looking at a map he could put his finger on the spots where tigers 
would be found ; and Mr. Thompson is not a man who exaggerates. Those 
of you who are hunting men must have aften amused yourselves as you 
travelled in a railway carriage through the country at home by imagin- 
ing that you were crossing the country with a pack of hounds, and 
faneying how you would pop over that fence, slip through this gate, how 
you would get into this field and how you would get out of that. Very 
easy going is it by the way out of the window ofa railway carriage! 
Well this is what a soldier should do; in all his walks and rides he 
should get into the habit of as it were insensibly noticing the features of 
the ground as they effect the positions and movements of troops, 
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2ndly the War Game teaches the combined use of the three arms, 
Junior Officers may say “Oh I am never likely to have the command of 
a combined force.” Who can tell. But apart from, that I want to show 
you how a due appreciation of the action of the sister arms is of immense 
value in teaching you to understand the full value of your own arm. 
Now as a rule each arm devoutly believes that it is its.own action that 
is mainly instrumental in winning a battle. This is called “esprit de 
corps” and is an invaluable motive power if properly applied. Thus it 
is quite right that each arm should consider itself invincible; cavalry 
should believe that they can ride down infantry and gallop through bat- 
teries, artillery that they can decimate an enemy at long range, and 
hold their own with case shot at short ones, whilst infantry content 
themselves with the modest statement, that they are the backbone of 
an army and that the “auxiliary” arms.as they call them, are all 
very well and very pretty, but in comparison to themselves, almost 
superfluous. Now this, though a praiseworthy feeling for the rank and 
file, is fatal as the belief of a commander. The mutual support of the 
the three arms is the essence of combined tactics. It is the spirit of 
discipline extended to an army. What is discipline? It is not merely 
obedience. It is something more than the “Go and he goeth, do this 
andhe doeth it” of the Roman centurion. This is the outward sign, 
but the inner spirit is something much deeper. Discipline has been 
defined as that feeling that assures every individual in a company, bat- 
talion or army that, in all his actions, he will be supported by each 
other individual in such company, battalion or army, thus endowing one 
man with the moral power of a thousand. So should it be with com- 
bined tactics. Each arm, each individual of that arm, should feel that 
Suscees depends on the mutual aid of the other arms. Thus cavalry 
when scouting to the front, driving in the enemies outposts or scattering 
their horsemen, should feel that they are paving the way for their comrades 
ofthe artillery and infantry. The Artillery again as they set themselves 
tosilence the enemy’s guns, or acoompany the infantry to the verge of 
amed rifle fire, should remember that their object is to enable the infantry 
to settle the fight at close quarters, while the infantry themselves should 
tot forget that without the assistance of the sister arms they would never, 
or at least only with greatly increased loss, succeed in getting within de- 
cisive distance of their foe, and they should as jealously defend and as 
heartily trust in their comrades of the other arms as in those of their own 
Company, or battalion. Then indeed is the moral strength of each arm 
trebled. Here I would say afew words on the question of the new 
infantry drill which is about to be adopted as it effects discipline. I 
suppose that the changes will be in the direction of a more open order 
of drill and greater simplicity of movement, and perhaps of words of 
command. I hope that it will not go too far in either direction. I am 
strongly convinced of the continued necessity fo-,("iat H. R. Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge used to lay so much sti-.on,—“ steady drill,” 
and this as a motion of pure discipline, teaching men to move steadily 
together under the eye and personal command of a single individual, 
their commander, and creating that feeling of mutual support of which 
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T have just spoken ; and I think that these formal movements in close 
order are if anything the more necessary now that dispersed order has 
become the normal fighting formation. No doubt but that most, | 
might almost say all, of the drill book formations are inapplicable tos 
field of battle, still if drill is to-be considered as a powerful aid to.dis- 
cipline as I have urged above, a certain variety of movement must 
be retained. Men and officers would soon: become weary of simply 
forming line from column and column from line. Doubtless many of the 
elaborate manceuvres that were practised ia my ensign days have been 
rightly abolished. There used to be a pet movement of smart Com- 
manding Officers called “Change front to the rear by the wheel and 
countermarch of subdivisions round the centre” which is now performed 
by the simple command “Change ranks.” No one regrets the decease 
of such a drill monster as the above. Simplicity no doubt is to be 
desired, but I hope that we shall stop short of the standard of our Trans 
Atlantic cousins, who delight im such expressive though rather primitive 
commands as “ String out” “Coil up,” or we may arrive at the beauti- 
ful simplicity of the typical commend of an American General ‘Change 
front to the East on the North Star and darn. ye!” 

Another point that the War Game teaches is.the knowledge of the 
effective power, pace &e., of troops of all arms. A want of experience in 
handling the three arms induces a greatly magnified estimate of their 
powers; cavalry are endowed with the power of flight, artillery can 
destroy anything from a battalion to a field work in a few. minutes, in- 
fantry can march for ever and decimate an enemy ina few volleys. These 
errors lead to an undue dispersion of troops, so common a fault as I 
have already noted at field days, where commanders as a rule attempt 
too much. The War Game corrects this tendency, as an over ambitious 
commander will soon find himself minus a squadron or battery removed 
from the board by the umpire, and thus learns caution. 

4th.—The War Game teaches a Commander to make definite plans 
and to adapt his designs to an enemy's movements. It is by no means 
an easy matter to draft out definite plans, complete in every particular 
for the attainment of a given object, and still less easy to modify them 
as circumstances may demand. The orders for his Force, which each 
player is required to send tothe umpire before the game begins, is 
excellent practice in the former respect, and many occasions will gene- 
rally occur during ® game demanding some modifications of the original 
plan. General Grant who by good generalship combined with superior 
numbers brought the great American Civil War to a close in 1865, used 
to say that his principle was to find out all he could about the enemy, 
and make his plans accordingly without laying awake all night devising 
imaginary plans for his opponent. And here let me recommend to you the 
study of the American War. There is something about it that interests 
one at least more than the more recent campaigns between Germany and 
France or Russia and Turkey. Perhaps this feeling is due to its having 
been waged by an English speaking people, or perhaps from the very 
magnitude of the war and the persistence with which it was carried out 
on both sides. Inthe last year of the campaign, in May 1865, after 
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six days continuous severe fighting in the “ Wilderness,” entailing a loss 
of some 10,000 men daily, General Grant telegraphs to the President 
at Washington “ Now ended sixth day hard fighting. I propose to fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer.” Surely a General capable of 
sch a resolution, and an army able to carry it out must have some- 
thing to teach us! The handling of cavalry too during this campaign 
was unique and very instructive. Nothing on the scale of the cavalry 
raids of Forest and Stewart have been attempted either before or since, not 
even by the famous German Ulans. The arming of the cavalry was 
peculiar, Many regimentscharged with the revolver in preference to the 
sabre, and it is said with better effect. The feats of engineering per- 
formed by the pioneer battalions too were mavellous. Railways were 
destroyed and made with wonderful rapidity—not relaid, the work of 
destruction was too well understood te allow of a line once destroyed 
being relaid, for every rail when removed was heated red hot and twisted. 
As an instance of what these pioneer battalions could accomplish I may 
mention that they are reported to have constructed a bridge 740 feet 
long and 90 feet high in four and a half days. 

5th.—But the last, and for a soldier the best reason that I can set 
forth for you to learn the War Game is, that we are ordered to use it. 
I propose that a game shall be played here twice a month between regi- 
ments, each regiment detailed te play nominating its own representative 
or champion. 

And now having said so much in favor of the game it is only right 
to make some mention of its defects. 

The first defect, and one that will probably have occurred to you 
already, is one common to it and to field manmuvres, viz.,—the im- 
possibility of considering the morale of two contending parties. Napoleon 
estimated morale as equivalent to 7% of the fighting power of troops, 
and Wellington used to say that he considered Napoleon’s mere presence 
on a battle field as equal to an increase of 10,000 men. Of course with 
ted and blue blocks we can tako no note of these factors. 

A second defect, and a practically more serious one, is the difficulty 
ato Umpires. The umpire is the referee on all points of the game, 
and the useful and instructive results obtainable from a game are almost in 
direct proportion to the ability of the Umpire. It is needless to say 
that officers possessing such complete professional knowledge as to enable 
them to discharge perfectly the duties of an Umpire, are not readily 
found. It is said that the most perfect form of civil government would 
be an autocracy with an angel as autocrat. Similarly if we could find a 
military angel as Umpire we should have a perfect War Game, but 
angels not being commonly available in this sublunary sphere we must 
be content with a human susbtitute. It is at any rate excellent practice 
for the Umpire, and there is perhaps another advantage in a player 
not believing in the infallibility of an Umpire, viz.,—that, however 
adverse may be the decision of the latter, the player may retain the 
proud satisfaction of a Briton, in never knowing when he is beaten. 

The description of the game itself is briefly as follows :—The appa- 
tatus for playing consists of three sets of maps, on a large scale (ours 
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are 6 inches to a mile) very boldly contoured, the contours being 50 fect 
apart, Here too we have to thank the Germans for a clever invention. They 
have contrived what may be called universal maps, consisting of four or 
more sheets showing an imaginary piece of country, with a due propor- 
tion of tactical features both natural and artificial as hills, rivers, woods, 
swamps, forts, railways &c., but so arranged that in whatever way each 
sheet may be turned and fitted to the others, all the contours and 
other features correspond, thus from the four sheets an almost infinite 
variety of features can be produced ; to find the exact amount of varia- 
ation possible one must have recourse to arithmetical progression. I see 
that maps on a similar principle are in use with the London Volunteer 
Corps, and are sold at a wonderfully low price. I think about two 
guineas for complete sets of maps and apparatus. 

Troops are represented by small metal blooks, painted red and blue 
to distinguish the two sides, and made on a scale proportional to that 
of the map, so that a battalion or battery in line occupies the same 
relative space on the map that it would actually do on the ground, 

A general and special ideas for either side are drawn up very much 
as for field manouvres, and the commanders submit their orders for the 
disposition and movements of their troops to the Umpire some time 
before the day appointed for the game. Each commander is commonly 
permitted to select an officers as Chief of his Staff, with whom he may 
if he wishes consult, or as cavalry or artillery commander. 

An Umpire and two Assistant Umpires are required, the duties of 
the former being as has been said to decide all questions connected with 
the game, as to what troops would be visible from time to time on 
either side, the losses from collision or fire, to regulate the number of 
moves, and finally to give his opinion on the strategical and tactical 
conduct of each game. The Assistant Umpires might better be called 
Assistants to the Umpire. They give no decisions but may assist the 
Umpire with their opinion, representing the players views without 
partizanship. They move the pieces on the players maps under their 
directions, and transfer the moves from these maps to that of the 
Umpire. 

A further detailed description of the working of the game is not I 
think necessary as comprehensive rules and directions for play accom- 
pany each set of apparatus. 


PIONEERS, 


With some-suggestions for their training, localization, and organization, 
By Captain A. E. Jones, 23rd Pioneers, 


In the Native Army of Tndia, there are certain Regiments, of 
which, so far as name and equipment go, no counterpart exists in the 
British Ariny. These are the so-called Pioneer Regiments, consisting 
at present, of three Regiments in Bengal and two in Madras. As [ 
know little or nothing about the men composing the Regiments of 
Madras Pioneers, or the conditions under which they serve, the follow- 
ing sugvestions are intended to refer entirely, to the Pioneer Regiments 
in Beugal, viz.—the 23rd, 32nd and 31th Pioneers. 

Now what is a Pioneer. In Germany, he is a highly trained indi- 
Yidul, holding much the same position in the German Army, as the 
Qoyal Engineer does in our own army. In India on the other hand, he 
isnothing more than an ordinany Infantry soldier, having a certain 
special equipment, in the form of a pick or pharwar (native spade), 
¥hich gives him same ten (10) lbs. extra weight to carry, and in con- 
sequence of which, his fighting effivieney as an Infantry man, on 
service is decreased,—without being counterbalanced in any way by his 
eficiency as a Pioneer, the ainount of ammunition he carries, being 
aly forty rounds of snider ammunition, Of course, it may be urged, 
that, as he is a Pioneer he does not, or rather, is not intended to, take 
pert in the fight as an Infantry soldier, but asa matter of fact, at 
Weent, heis entirely and solely, trained as an Infantry man, and not 
ua Pioneer, unless the fact, of his having a small amount of practice 
inthe use of his tools, and sufficient physical strength to wield them, may 
beeonsidered as training; mvreover, on service, up to the present time, 
th Pioneer Regiments have been considered as nothing but Infantry, 
being brigaded with other Infantry Regiments, and in addition to being 
voried by patching up roads, divging wells &c, have had to take their 
thare, of rear-guards, convoys, out-posts, and in fact have had to do 
double the work, of the ordinary Infantry soldier. As an example of this, 
inthe late campaign in Afghanistan, the 23rd Pioncers were generally 
attached to one or other of the Brigades of the Kabul Field Force, for 
discipline and orders, and at the same time placed under the orders of 
the C.K. E. 3; so that from the Brigade Major, they received orders to 
funish their share of the various duties, such as out-posts, escorts 
orderlies &e., and from the C. KR. E. orders for working parties for 
the road-making, etc.—«. e. they had in reality double work to perform. 
Of course in the latter case the men received working pay in return for 
their extra labour, but as this was only at the rate of two (2) annas a 
day, afterwards raised to three (3) anuas, it did not cover the cost of 


the clothing they wore out. 
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From the above remarks, T do not wish it to be imagined, that 
a Pioneer does not desire to perform all the duties demanded of an 
Infantry soldier. On the contrary every Pioneer should be, and is, proud 
of his work as an Infantry man, and anxious to carry it out in its 
entirety, as far as may be in his power, but what I do advocate, is that, 
he should be well trained as an Infantry soldier, and equally as well 
trained asa Pioneer, instead of, as at present, thoroughly trained as 
the former, but quite ignorant of his work as the latter, beyond the 
fact of digging out occasionally a road, or constructing the earth-work, 
and laying down the rails of a railway which has been planned and laid 
out by an Engineer, and moreover when on active service, let him be 
regarded as one thing or the other ; if as an Infantry man, let him form 
part of a Brigade, and perform his share of the work as an Infantry 
soldier ; if as a Pioneer, place him solely under the orders of the C.R.E. 
and let him be available for every work which he is.capable of doing. 

In the warfare of the present day entrenchments, not those planned 
and laid ont and constructed beforehand, but those doue during the 
heat and turmoil of the battle, have played an important part in the 
past and will play a still more important part in the future. In 1870-71 
we find frequent instances of the use by the Germans of what may 
be described as entrenchments on the offensive,—7. ¢. whenever # strong 
position of any sort was captured, Pioneers, if available, were at once 
pushed forward and the village or hamlet or house. arranged for defence. 

Now this is the kind of work for which Pioneers, as distinguished 
from Sappers and Miners in our Indian army, should be specially trained. 
How much more convenient it would have been in these instances, if 
the German Pioneers could have been pushed into the village, etc., with 
their tools but without their heavy waggons. trundling behind them. 
In the same way our Pioneers in India with their tools on their backs, 
would be undoubtedly handier than the Sappers, with their long strings 
of mules straggling after them, which I fancy like the ammunition 
mules generally are on service, would be anywhere but in the proper 
place when wanted. I am far from wishing to decry the Sappers aud 
Miners, in fact I do not think, looking at the tendency of modern war- 
face, to become every day more and more a war of mobs, that we have 
anything like enough of them, but their equipment in India is undoubt- 
edly rather cumbersome. 

No, the Sapper companies should be composed, as they are at 
present, of highly-trained offivers and men. The Pioneers cn the other 
hand, should be, as they are at present, woll-trained as Infantry, and 
in addition, what they are not at present, both officers and men should 
be thoroughly instructed, in every thing they might be called upon to 
do in time of war. 

I will take a few examples of the way this training should be limited. 

Raitways. Pioneers should know how to construct the earth-work 
and lay down the line. Sappers in addition to this should be capable of 
building any bridges, wood brick or stone, shat would be required, this 
being work requiring skilled labour and far beyond the capacity of 
Pioneers, 
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TevecrapHs. Pioneers should be trained and well-versed, both in 
construction, and destruction, of all description of telegraphs, both 
cable and air-line. Sappers in addition should know all about the work- 
ing of the line, the construction and repair of telegraph instruments, 
batteries, etc. 

Bripces. Pioneers should be able to construct, rapidly and well, 
what for want of a better term, we may designate as temporary field 
bridges, such as trestle and frame bridges, repairs to bridges which 
have been damaged or destroyed, and small floating bridges, the Sappers 
besides this being capable of constructing pile bridges, pontoon bridges 
etc, in fact all bridges which require higher training and more skilled 
labour. 

In addition to what has been mentioned above, Pioneers should 
be thoroughly trained in the work of field entrenchments, such as 
obstacles, the formation and placing of abattis, the construction of wire 
entanglements, and of every other kind of obstacle ; also of gunpits, 
and epaulements ; of seige batterics ; of field works, and entrenchments 
of every sort and description. In fact the ohject to be aimed at, should 
be to make the Pioneer, both officer and man, a sort of connecting 
link beween the Sapper and Miner, and the Infantryman, organised in 
Regiments like the latter, and drilled like them, but with a good por- 
tion of the training of the former, in regard to every thing requisite in 
the field, omitting every work in which very skilled labour is required, 
48 quite beyond his scope. 

Now what have we at present here in Bengal. Three regiments, 
which in the official Army List are included among the other regiments 

of Native Iafantry, of which the Bengal Army consists, aud which have 
the word “* Pioneers,” tacked on to their numbers in brackets as if it 
¥us something of which they are half ashamed, instead of being, as they 
are, extremely proud of the distinction. In fact the powers that be, 
are themselves apparently undecided how to designate these Regiments, 
%sinsome orders they are called Pioneers, and in other Bengal Native 
Infantry. Tuet us define what we mean by the word “ Pioneer” broadly 
speaking. We mean troops who by their skill, and training, should be 
tapable of overcoming, and clearing away, difficulties in the path of 
the troops following them, and of creating difficulties in the path of an 
evemy, and who should be both able and willing to carry out the proud 
Botto which the 32nd Pioneers bear on their appointment viz— Aut 
view inveniam aut faciam.’ 

Iu the Muzbee Sikhs, which chiefly compose the three regiments of 
Panjab Pioneers, we have the physical strength, and the energy, that 
are requisite for the above object ; but the training by means of which 
their energies could be utilised, aud turned to the best account, is 
entirely wanting. 

Let us glance at the present organisation of the Pioneer Regiments, 
and also at a few of the principal changes necessyary, to bring about 
the much to be desired object, of increasing their efficiency as Pioneers 
without prejudice to their training as Infantry, aud with little, if any 
increased expense to the state. 
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And first, as regards the British Officers. At ptesent a young 
officer is appointed to a Pioneer Regiment, ss a probationer for the 
Indian Staff Corps, in the same manner as he is to any other Native 
Infantry Regiment, no thought apparently, being given to the fact, 
whether be has any peculiar qualifications, which point him out s 
being specially suitable, for an appointment to a Pioneer Corps or not; 
nor as far as I am aware, are any questions asked afterwards, as to 
whether he has shewn any special aptitude for a Pioneers work, or 
whether he likes, or dislikes a Pioneers life. The latter, has consider- 
ably more to do with a man’s efficiency than is generally considered to 
be the case. Ifa man dislikes the work on which he may be employed, 
however conscientious he may be in the discharge of his duty, he cannot 
take that interest in it, which he should, and in most cases would do. 
The change I would suggest here would be, that the Officer Command- 
ing a Pioneer Regiment, as being the person most directly interested 
in the efficiency and wellbeing of his corps, should be the man ia 
whose hands it would rest whether the probationer, in question, should 
continue in a Pioneer Regiment or not, ¢.e—after the probationer has 
served a sufficient time with his regiment, (say one year). To enable bin 
to form a pretty accurate estimate of his capacity, and qualifications, 
the Commanding ofticer should submit a special report, stating whetber 
the young officer, has shown an aptitude for, and a liking towards 
Pioneer life, and a Pioneers work. Many a man may be a good officer 
and fond of his work as an Infantry soldier, who nevertheless dislikes, 
and is unfitted for, the work of a Pioneer. Should the report be un- 
favourable, the officer in question should be transferred to some Native 
Infantry regiment, where the work would be more in his own line, and 
more to his liking, but on the other hand, should he be reported on 
satisfactorily, he should be finally appointed to one or other of the 
Pioneer Regiments. On the first opportunity after his final appoint- 
ment, the officer should have to undergo a course of practical and 
theoretical instruction, with the Sappers and Miners at Roorkee and at 
the end of his course, should have to pass an examination in the sub- 
jects composing it. The Manual of Elementary Field Engineering, com 
piledat the school of military Engineering, Chatham, comprises every thing 
as far as the subjects contained in it go, which a Pioneer officer should 
be required to know. but in addition to what is contained therein, he 
should be capable, not only of superintending the construction of any 
field work for which he may be detailed, but also, of designing and 
working out details of the work, of calculating the number of work- 
ing partics required, and strength of each, of the number of hours it 
will take to construct, the materials required for revetments and blind- 
ages, the best way the materials at hand can be utilised, and above all 
other things in importance, the best adaptation of the work to the 
ground ; he should be thoroughly well grounded, in the construction and 
destruction of railways, and telegraphs, in the principles of road making, 
and in the use of a !cvel and a theodolite, so far as may be required, in the 
more ordinary work of road-making or railway construction. It may be 
urged that men would not be found willing to go through such a course, © 
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‘oot her themselves with so much extra labour, without some prospective 
rewwnuneration in the shape of extra pay or promotion, but I do not hold 
with this in the least. Men will always be found willing todo extra 
work, without extra pay, if they see a prospect of receiving a reward 
for it, in the form which every soldier desires most, viz —the prospect 
-of being sent on service more frequently. And this should be the case 
-above all others, with Pioneer Regiments, for active service is useful 

to both officers and men ; to the former, in the experience they obtain 

-of pioneer work, in the practice of devising expedients for overcoming 
obstacles, and in making the best of the materials they find at hand; 
to the latter, it is useful, in that it keeps their thews and sinews in 
good order, shows them the nature of their work on service, and makes 
them more efficient in every way both as Pioneers, and as soldiers, but 
this hy the way. 

The expense to the state of the above suggested arrangement for 
the instruction of a young officer of Pioneers, would be practically nil 
beyond his railway fare from the station he may be quartered at, to 
Roorkee, and back, as, while absent from his Regiment undergoing his 
course, he would receive the ordinary Staff Corps pay of his rank, and 
his staff walary of Rs. 100 a monthasa Wing Officcr but would receive no 
extra allowance in the shape of working pay, etc. On the secre of 
expense therefore, no objection could well be raised, and the advan- 
tages accruing to the ofticer himself, and the increase in his usefulness 
and efficiency, would be undoubted. At Roorkee, 1 doubt not, there 
are plenty of instructors available, who would be both able and willing 
to give the required instructiou. 

And now as regards the actual organisation of a Pioneer Regiment. 
At present this is nearly the same as a Native Infantry Regiment, (the 
equipment only being different) viz.—8 British officers, one medical 
officer and eight (8) companies of natives, the total strength of the latter 
being 912 of all ranks. Kach company including in its total, L black- 
smith, 1 carpenter, and 1 assistant carpenter. ‘I'he men in the ranks, 
are, chiefly Muzbee Sikhs, with a sprinkling of Jat Sikhs, Randassies 
and Tabhanas. ‘I'he latter two castes generally receive the puhul, or 
Sikh baptism and differ but little from the Muzbees. ‘There are also a 
few Mohammedans, and Hindvos, enlisted chiefly as blacksmiths (Mo- 
hammedans), carpenters (Hindoos), and bandsmen (Mohammedans and 
Hindoos), the Muzbee asa general rule not being a skilled mechanic in 
any line. 

Muzbee Sikhs are found pretty well all over the Punjab, from 
Peshawar to Loodhianah, but there are but few real Muzbees south of 
the latter place, and the large majority of them, are found in the Lahore 
and Amritsar districts, in fact, I should say nearly seventy per cent. 
of the Muzbees in the Pioneer Regiments, come from these two districts, 
Asarale they marry, as soon as they can find means to support a wife, 
aud thus a Pioneer Regiment, has generally a much larger number of 
women and children in their lines than any other regiment, and many 
more would generally be brought in, if accommodation was available, 
for a8 a rule, they are extremely poor and being at the same time 
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of low caste, as a natural consequence they are bullied by their fellow 
villagers, and worried by the lumbardars. It is evident therefore, that 
whenever a Pioneer Regiment is moved from one station to another, 
the men are put to great and unavoidable expense, in moving their 
families, and their few goods and chattels with them. Partly for this 
teagon, and partly because, when a Regiment is sent away from its 
station for work, it is advisable to have some place, where the depot cau 
remain and where the spare baggage and stores can be put away in safety 
the Military authorities have of late years, partly localised the Pioneer 
Regiments ; t. ¢., certain stations, viz, Ambulla, Mean Meer, and now 
I presume Jhelum, have been told off as stations for Pioneers, the 
Regiments relieving each other about every five years or so. 

Now what I would suggest would be, to develop this system of loca- 
lization still more, and instead of having three stations for these Regiments 
1 would concentrate the three Regiments in one station, removing their 
numbers from the Army List, and forming them into one Kegiment of 
Pioneers,of three batallions, the station selected, beiug somewhere close to 
their best recruiting ground, say Amritsar itself. Here, ground is already 
available, for lines, parade ground, work ground, and rifle range. ‘The 
expense therefore, would be practically confined to the cost of thenew 
lines necessary for the three regiments, but as the regiments themselves, 
could furnish all the labour required, the expense would not be very 
great and Government would partly recoup itself by the money saved 
in moving the regiments from one station to another as at present. 

The advantages of localizing these regiments at Amritsar are mani- 
fold, and of these a few of the most important seem to me to be. 

1. Popularising the service ;—The men being stationed in the midst 
of their own people, recruits to any required extent, and of excellent 
physique could be obtained ; the men would not be put to the expense 
they ure at present whenever a regiment moves, and whenever a batta- 
lion was sent away for work, or on active service, they cou!d leave their 
families and belongings behind them in safety, being sure to return to 
thesame station, which is not the case at present, in spite of the partial 
localization which has taken place. : 

(2.) Facilitating their training as Pioneers and as Infantry. A 
permanent work ground could be formed, where models of various sorts 
of earthworks couid be constructed, where instruction in bridging, 
could be carried out, and where in short the young soldier could be 
given some insight into Pioneer work, made accustomed to the use of 
his pick or pharwar as the case may be, instead of as at present, when 
this instruction is almost entirely neglected, owing to the difficulties in 
the way of carrying it out, and the whole time of the recruit, devoted 
to bis training as an Infantry soldier. Of course to carry out this train- 
ing, that absurd regulation, which limits the period of a recruits 
instruction to eight months only, would have to be abolished. This 
time is quite long euough, to train the recruit as an Infantry soldier, 
provided he had not todo musketry within that period. But under 
present conditions, the time is altogether too short, and if the recruit 
is well trained in one part of his duties another part must be neglected. 
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While on this subject, I consider that this is certainly, one, of the 
wet urgent changes we require in the Native Army at large, viz.—that 
th musketry training of the recruit, should be taken out of the hands 
of the Adjutant altogether, and placed in that of the Wing Commander ; 
the former officer is already overburdened with work, and the latter 
oticer is, or ought to be, entirely responsible for the shooting and effti- 
ceney of his Wing, and therefore, it is only proper that the young 
sildier should be instructed by him. 

(3) Increasing the efficiency of the battalions for active service. 
The three battalions of Picneers being localised together in one station, 
the training of the recruits, as Pioneers at any rate, would be carried 
cat together, they would thus become acquainted with each other, and 
vith the officers of the battalions other than their own, The present 
eublishment of native ranks, of a Native Infantry Regiment is 912 of 
slinnks, but if from this we deduct old soldiers, unfit for active 
wirice, untrained recruits, sick, and men absolutely required at the 
depot for various duties, a battalion would rarely proceed on service, 
with more than 800 natives all told, but out of the three battalions of 
Pioneers, not more than two wonld be required, except on some great 
eneryency, amd these two, could be easily filled up, to their full com- 
plement of 912 from the battalion remaining behind. The men thus 
transferred, would not find themselves in strange company, they would 
probably already know most of their new comrades, and what is much 
more to the point, would already know the British officers under whom 
they wonld have to serve, a most important thing in my opinion, and 
ethich has a greater effect on the efficiency of the native soldier, 
than is generally considered to be the cuse. The question may be asked 
Bat vhat about the active reserve for filling up the ranks? What the 
tuteof the case may be in the 32nd and 34th Pioneers, I do not know, 
bitin the 23rd Pioneers at the present moment, excluding some fifty 
nen in the Burmah Military Police, who have lately been brought on 
te strength of the active reserve; it is practically non-existent, con 
utng of one man only and I doubt if in Muzbee regiments, the 
reserve will ever reach anything like the numbers authorised or even 
ooe half those numbers, 

But I have written enough to show some of the principal advan- 
‘aesof the localization I propose as regards the organization of the 
Pioneer Regiment. ‘I'he three Battalions, should be kept entirely dis- 
tinct, as they are now, in everything that regards the men, except in case 
war, when men as before stated, would be liable to be transferred 
tom one battalion to another. As regards the British Officers, the pro- 
motion should go in the Regiment, the senior officer of the three batta- 
lions, obtaining the vacant step if efficient, but if not being passed over, 
the Principle of selection being rigidly applied. The command of the 
Pioneer Brigade, if we may so call it, and of the station at Amritsar, 
Would be vested in the Senior Commanding Officer of one of the Pioneer 
attalions, aided by a Station Staff Officer. This would not be any 
extra expense to the State, as Amritsar is already a small station Com- 
mand, and a Station Staff Officer is already in existence, who receives 
asta salary of some Rs. 50 a month I believe. 
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And now, as to the training,—I have already stated the limits 
beyond which I think a Pioneers’ training should. not extend, but 1 by 
no means intended it to be understood, that, every young recruit should 
be trained to such an extent. ‘Time would not admit of this in the first 
place, and in the second place I think it would be quite unnecessary. 
‘The young soldier betore being dismissed to take bis place in the ranks, 
should go through a course of instruction in field works only, compris 
ing such things, as the construction of a small redan, or lunette, or 
siege battery ;. the formation and placing of abattis, wire entanglements, 
loopholding walls, making gunpits, and epawements, constructing 
trestle, and. frarae bridges, making gabions, fascines, and other works 
of this sort, in fact, such. work as would generally be required in the 
field. It would nct be possible, to have the large majority of the men 
trained beyond this point, but then again the soldier training as 
Pioneer, should not cease, when he has once joined the ranks, but every 
man in the regiment, should be put through the same course asa recruit 
at least once a year. To facilitate this object, and to aid the British 
Officers in instructing their men, I would suggest, that a certain num- 
ber of men, say 1 Native Officer, 2 Havildars, 2 Naicky, and 2 Sepoys, 
per Company, out of each battalion, or a total of 3 Native Officers, 
6 Havildars, 6 Naicks, and 48 Sepoys, for the 3 battalions of the 
Pioneer Regiment, should be despatched annually. to Roorkee, and put 
through a course, exactly the same as that which I have before de- 
cribed as for the British Officer, excluding the use of the level, andd 
the theodolite. A certain number of these men, would then be able to 
act as Instructors, under the superintendence of the British Officers, 
and while so doing, should receive working pay, which at the rate of 
3 annas a day would not bea very great expense for Government. 

In the foregoing pages, I have endeavoured to sketch, in the 
barest outline, the training and other means, by which the efficiency of 
the Pioneer Regiments might be vastly increased, without any extra 
expense, or at least anything worth the name, to the State. We have 
splendid material available, and Government begrudge nothing in the 
shape of equipment, and yet at the present moment, the so called 
Pioneer Regiments, are no better trained, and on active service are of 
no greater use, than any Infantry Regiment, to. which picks and shovels 
are supplied. 

The value of hasty entrenchments either on the offensive, or defen- 
sive, seems to me, to be not yet fully realised in our service, and the 
terrible effect of fire in modern warfare, with the improvements 
effected of late years, both in guns, and small-arms, seem to be quite 
lost sight of. Even in 1870, when the weapons used on either side, 
were not nearly as far ranging, as penetrating, or as straight shooting, 
as they are now, we find the Germans making use of entrenchments not 
only on the defensive, but onthe offensive, ¢. e.—whenever a village, 
or hamlet, or other strong post, was captured it was immediately org.:- 
nised for defence, to act as a supporting puint, from whence a further 
attack could be prosecuted, or to cover the troops retiring in case ofa 
reverse, and check the pursuers, During the Russo-Turkish war, we 
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read of the Russian soldiery, turning up the sods with their bayonets, 
and scooping up the earth with their mess-tins, in the endeavour to 
obtain some slight cover, from the terrible hail of bullets, and after the 
capture of the Green Hills the men of Skobelof’s Division, were so im- 
pressed with the fearful effects of the Turkish fire, and with the necessity 
of obtaining cover of some sort, that they carried the heavy picks and 
shovels which they had captured from the ‘lurks, the whole way to 
Constantinople. An officer who was present at the Austrian ficld 
maneuvres, in the autumn of 1886, told me, that he was quite aston- 
ished at the way, in which the Austrian Infantry, who it appears all 
carryasmall entrenching tool, obtained cover for themseles. On one 
occasion, he was witness of an attack by an Infantry Division ona 
village. The order to entranch was given, and in ten minutes hardly a 
man of the fighting line was to be seen. 

We have already copied our continental neighbours, as far as re- 
gards practising night attacks. Why not copy them still further, and 
endeavour to teach our men, the use and value of field entrenchments ¢ 
Atthe usual rate at which events move in the British Service, it will 
be many years yet, before our Infantry are equipped with a small en- 
trenching tool of any sort, and this deficiency, is especially felt in India. 
Here we have splendid troops, both British, and Native, and numbers 
sufficient fora Great War, ifit should come. But look at their armament, 

and equipment. Our Artillery, are armed with the 9 pounder R. M. L. 
~ which Lord Wolseley has described as the worst gun in Europe. Our 
Native troops, which constitute 2-3rds of our force, have Snider rifles 
only, for the most part worn out, and even at their best, inferior to the 
Weapon of any other troops in Europe. Even the troops of bankrupt 
Turkey are better armed, than ours. Until our troops are re-armed, 
there ig very little chance indeed, of their being equipped with en- 
trenching tools by an economical Government, but in the meantime, 
why not make the best use of the materinls we have at hand—3_ re- 
Siments, fully equipped, with plenty of will, energy and strength, but 
Where the training and skill are sadly wanting. 


MILITARY SELF-DEFENCE: 
By Masor E. Luorp; Garrison Instructor. 


Knowing that the above subject has been already ably dealt with in 
this journal some few years ago by Major (now Colonel) King-Harman, an 
oticer who has had far more practical experience in such matters than I 
can pretend to, I' give the following-suggestions with a-certain amount of 
difidence. As, however, the matter is a hobby of mine, and as in these 
days of necessarily high class military: education, the subject of ‘self- 
defence, the very A BC, as it were, ofa fighting profession, appears 
tobe in danger of not receiving all the attention it: deserves, I give. 
forth my ideas-for what they may be worth: 

I have not the advantage of having by me for reference the num- 
ber of the United Service Journal containing Colonel King-Harman’s . 
lecture, 80 that some of the following remarks may be but a repetition of 
what has been. already said. by that offieer; if so the plagiarism is 
unintentional. 

Military self-defence, as far as an officer is concerned, consists, I 
take it, of two branches, pistol-shooting and swordsmanship. The 
former is undoubtedly the most important of the two, but it is receiving 
now an increasing amount of ‘attention, and it is therefore to the latter 
that I propose to devote the bulk of the following brief notes. 

Of revolvers and revolver shooting I would, however, make en 
purant the following remarks, although, the subject has been already 
ethaustively dealt with by Major Kitchener-in No. cxxxvit. of the. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. First as regards the- 
weapon :—I cannot understand,—and I am by no means. alone in this,— 
what the necessity is, or the advantage either, of making the revolver - 
arifle. The ranges at which it is generally used on service are from 5 
to 20 yards, more rarely from 20-to 30. For these distances a spheri- 
cal bullet is as good as, or even better than, an elongated one, its 
initial velocity with a given charge of powder being greater than that 
of a conical bullet of the same calibre, wliile its penetration is less, 
both of which are desirable qualities in a pistol bullet: 

It may seem paradoxical to speak of ‘small penetration’ as being. 
a desirable quality. My meaning is this :— What is wanted chiefly ina 
pistol bullet is great stopping, or knocking down, power; now if # 
bullet has so great penetration that it goes through a man, all the force 
that is oxerted/after it has passed through shim is so much force wasted. 
With an equal momentum but with less penetration (provided of course 
the penetration be sufficient to cause the bullet to enter the object 
struck) the whole of its power is expended on its legitimate duty, so to. 
speak, of knocking down its man. 

Constant complaints have been made by officers who have had 
practical opportunities of judging of the stopping-powers of the revolver, 
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that the regulation bore and regulation powder charge are too small to 
arrest the rush of a fanatical savage. Now the latest type (mark III) 
of regulation revolver carries a bullet of 0:476 bore, but the bore of the 
barrel is 0-450, consequently the bullet is of that calibre when it leaves 
the muzzle, which is the same as that of regulation revolver mark II; 
the weight of the bullet and the powder-charge are also the same, viz.,-- 
265 and 18 grs. respectively, which most men, I believe, agree in think- 
ing too smali to stop a desperate man. I had for some years in my 
possession a five chambered ri/led revolver, which carried, however, 4 
round bullet of 0577 bore (the same size as the Snider). I have carried 
it on horseback for hundreds of roiles, without feeling greater incon- 
venience than would be occasioned by carrying any full sized revolver. It 
was the most efficient pistol I have ever seen, though what the advantage 
of its being rifled was I never could discover. The ideal revolver to my 
thinking would be a smooth bore of about 0:577 calibre with five, or 
four, chambers, (the latter number for choice,) carrying a powder-charge 
of 40 grains,—the same as the Colt revolver, the recoil of which is by no 
means excessive,—and a bullet weighing whatever a spherical bullet of 
that calibre would weigh, say about 200 grains, It is a pity 1 think 
that gun-makers do not make such a weapon. 

As regards pistol shooting, that is a science which belongs to the Mus- 
ketry Department, and all that I would observe concerning it is, that fors 
mounted man skill in shooting with his »2ght hand is most essential, while 
a dismounted man would usually use his /ef¢ hand ; in either case practic: 
in continuous firing (that is cocking the pistol by pressure on the trigger 
only) is far more necessary than practice in shooting with deliberate 
aim after cocking the pistcel with the thumb. The following is 4 
‘tip’ worth, perhaps, bearing in mind,—the two last chambers that 
it is intended to use are very advantageously loaded with buck-shot 
cartridges. 

To turn, however, to swordsmanship ; the ‘dummy’ weapons now 
used to teach the science are the foil and the single-stick. Neither of 
these, I maintain, adequately represents the sword. The single-stick 
weighs only a few ounces, and it is manifest that the whole method of 
using it must be entirely different from that of using a sword which 
weighs something like five or six times as much. Any one who hes 
tried the two will,I think, admit the truth of this. The most ‘counting’ 
hits with the single-stick are quick ‘taps’ at the wrist or leg, a cut 
with the side being as efficient as one with the part representing its 
edge. With a sword these quick ‘taps’ are not only ineffective, but, 00 
account of its weight, impracticable. Most men, too, are agreed that 
the point is the best mode of attack, for an European at least, to adopt, 
because, among other reasons, it is quicker, and, consequently, harder 
to parry. With the sword, or with the ‘sword stick’ which | propose 
to be introduced and which is described below, this is true, but with the 
ordinary single-stick exactly the reverse is the case, and it ix the out, 
not the point, that is the quickest, because the extreme lightness of the 
single stick enables the wielder, by wrist play, to move it much moré 
rapidly, using it as a switch, than he could do if he tried to stab or prod 
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with it. So thatthe tendency of single-stick practice is to habituate men 
to use the cut in preference to the point. T’o quote the words of no less 
an authority than Colonel Onslow, Superintendent of Gymnasia in Eng- 
land:—‘‘ A man may be very good with a single-stick, but a duffer with 
asword;” in the truth of which verdict I, for one, most entirely believe. 
If this be the case, and if single-stick, as at present practised, does 
not teach swordsmanship, it is ditticult to see ita raison a’étre at all; the 
inference is that it either should be abolished or “ reformed.” 

Nor does an ordinary fencing foil, by reason of its extreme light- 
ness and flexibility, represent the regulation sword any better thana 
single-stick does. Fencing, unlike single-stick, teaches the use cf the 
point alone, which is after all but half of swordsmanship, the use 
of the edge should be at least equally practised. I admit that 
fencing and single-stick both indirect/y tend to produce swordsmen, to 
about the same extent as most g:mes of skill, (such, for instance, as 
rackets, cricket, or even lawn-tennis,) would do, inasmuch as they in- 
crease quickness aud improve the working together of hand and eve. 
I think, however, that a weapon and asystem might be introduced which 
would give far more useful practice in the etticient handling of the 
regulation sword or sabre than either single stick or foil is capable of 
doing. 

The ‘dummy’ weapon that I propose isa stoutish stick covercd 
with leather, (after the fashion of the ‘ghatkas’ in use in some Native 
Cavalry Regiments:) this ‘sword-stick,’ or whatever it may be called, 
tobe made of different sizes, each size being exactly similar in weight, 
length, and balance, to the corresponding size of regulation sword. 

There would be no practical difliculty in securing this. The ‘grip’ and 
‘guard’ of the hilt to be also according to regulation shape. 

Such an implement as nearly represents the real thing as it is pos- 
sible for any ‘dummy’ weapon to do, far more nearly than boxing 
gloves represent fists. A man practising with it soon learns the relative 
alvantages, and the reverse, of cut and point, which he certainly does 
uot with the weapons now in use. His hand and arm, too, get accus- 
tomed to wielding a weapon of the sume weight and balance as his own 
sword ; this isa very important point for it is astonishing how quickly 
and how utterly wearied the unaccustomed hand and arm become from 
using energetically and vigorously, in the way that a man does in 
loose play, or in real work, a weapon as heavy even asa regulation 
sword. No amount of single-stick or fencing will accustom the mus- 
cles of a man’s arm and hand to use a sword as he would have to use it 
Were he fighting for dear life. 

It may be objected that a comparatively weighty instrument, such 
48 Thave described, would hurt too much to be used in friendly prac- 
tice. It undoubtedly does hurt; but then so does a single-stick when 
laid on with awill! “You cannot make omelettes without breaking 
€gss,” a well-worn saying by the way, and one which most men with 
&fad, which may prove dangerous, manage to drag into their service. 

know practically, however, that my fad is workable, at any rate on a 
swall scale, and, moreover, this hurting evil can be reduced to a mini- 
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mum by the use of the ordinary wood and wire helmets, padded jackets 
gauntlets, and so forth. It will be found, too, that cuts which get 
home, would be far less frequent under the system I advocate than they 
are in ordinary single-stick practice, because-the cutting motion of the 
sword or sword-stick is mueh shower than it is:in the case of the single. 
stick. Thrusts woukd reach home as often, probably, as they.do now, 
but they would not burt more: than a single-stick thrust hurts. 

Now as regards scoring :—Nothing, I think, can be more wrong in 
principle than is the scoring of all. hits equally. One of the most tell- 
ing of single-stick hits isa ‘tap’ on your antagonist’s advanced leg, 
(as often as not with what would be the side of the weapon) in real 
business a very effective return: for such an attack would be to let your 
adversary have his tap, and, seizing the opportunity, bring down a 
strong cut on his exposed head.. In single-stick, as now practised, (or 
as it was, at least, some four or five years. ago,) the two hits would 
score equally, or perhaps in case: of their being delivered simultane- 
ously neither would count at alk Tlis hardly represents the state of 
affairs had the contest been a real one, and with swords ; the one 
combatant would probably not have been even temporarily disabled, 
the other would almost certainly have-been placed. hors de combat. 

To obviate this kind of anomaly I would suggest the following 
principles of scoring. [ give details, but I do so merely in order to 
explain principles. Of course the exact points allowed, and other 
minutia, could be better settled in the light of actual exper 
ment. Most of the rules at present in. force would still obtain, I only 
suggest a few additional rules which the introduction of the system I 
propose would necessitate. 

All hits to be divided imto ‘effective’ and: ‘non-effective,’ only 
‘effective’ hits to count, By ‘non-effective’ hits I mean mere taps, 
and hits with any portion of the weapor other than the edge or point. 
Of course an umpire, referee, or committee would have to decide 
whether a hit were delivered with sufficient force or not to be considered 
‘effective’; whether it were delivered with. the edge or point the fol- 
lowing precaution would ensure. 

Before being’ used every stick to be distinctly chalk-marked with 
a line representing the edge; the point also to be chalked. No hit to 
count unless a chalk mark be left by the weapon. 

Any effective cut on the head, face, right arm, or right wrist, to 
count, say 4 points. 

Any effective cut on any other pavt of the body to. count, say? 

joints. 
‘i Any effective point to count, say 50 per cent. more than a cut on 
the same part of the body would da 

The first effective cut or point to count twice as much as any sub- 
sequent cut or point on the same- part of the body would do. The same 
system of scoring to apply to mounted combats. 

1 am well aware that additional rules would probably become 
necessary, and perhaps some of those I have suggested might have to be 
modified, but this could only be found out by. actual experience, Alb 
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that I would urge is that the system is worth a trial, which would cost 
but very little. English officers are, as all the world knows, the best 
ride, the best sportsmen, and the best athletes all round of any officers 
ineristence. I don’t think it would be very far from the truth to add, 
and the worst swordsmen and pistol shots, though there are many more 
brilliant exceptions in this last named accomplishment than there are 
initsister one. There are no doubt many matters which come far 
before ‘ self-defence ’ in the catalogue of desirable military acquirements, 
prcntra an officer has to master some subjects which I venture to 
think rank after it in importance. It goes without saying that men 
camot be called upon to spend more time than they do now in going 
through courses, even as it is that time is perhaps longer than is altogether 
teirble, but if by eleminating some of the less urgently necdful sub- 
\4, or rather portions of subjects, time could be found for instruction 
inwlfdefence, I cannot but think that it would be a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 


THE TACTICS OF ARTILLERY. 


Being a summary with notes of the “ Letters on Artillery of Prince Kraft 
au Hohentohe Ingelfingen,” prepared by Mason E. R. Expgs, R. A. 


The very small amount of attention bestowed in our service on the 
“Tactics of Field Artillery ” must have struck most painfully everyone 
who has given the subject athought. All Artillery Officers will have 
read with absorbing interest the “Letters on Artillery by Prince Kraft 
zu Hohenlohe Ingelfingen ” which have appeared in the R. A. I. Journal 
translated by Major Walford, and in reading them every gunner must 
have been struck with the conviction that in many Artillery questions 
in applied tactics we are far behind our continental neighbours. When 
we consider that we are inferior to none in personnel and are the best 
horsed Artillery in the world there must be something radically wrong 
in our system when we stop so very far short of perfection in general 
resulta, The fact is that we have for many years mistaken the means 
for the end and, to a certain extent, do so still: we have takenas our 
standard of excellence the perfection of “turn out” of a battery instead 
of its shooting powers and appear to consider tactical handling of masses 
of Artillery and fire discipline in the battle as somewhat unnecessary 
under our conditions of service; the result being that an Artillery 
Officer’s career may be said to be practically over with his promotion to 
Lieutenant-Colonel. It is not by any means intended to disparage 
“smartness,” for smartness means discipline and good interior economy, 
but any idea of regarding mere smartness as the end to be attained is 
much to be deprecated. Our standard of excellence should be an all 
tound standard, and shooting especially should be given greater weight 
‘0; as Prince Kraft says— The object of Artillery is in the first place 
‘0 lit, in the second place to Ait and in the third place to hit.” This 
Means that the whole aim and object of a battery commander is to 
make his battery shoot effectively and as he cannot “hit” unless he is 
on the spot at the right time, in order to thoroughly carry out Prince 
Krafts maxim we must have a perfect battery in every way. We may 
therefore say that in any great war our failings would be — 

(I.)—Inferiority of our field guns. 
(IL)—*Want of tactical training in our senior officers above the 
rank of Major. 

(II1.)—*Want ofany system of applying the fire of Artillery masses. 

(IV.)—*Indifferent shooting due to (III.) and (I.) and to want of 
systematic training and sufficient practice in peace time. 

(V.)—Failure in combined tactics and want of unanimity with the 
other arms. 

For the first deficiency we have to thank the Government we serve 
and the ability of its advisers on Artillery matters who have skilfully 


* Attention has lately been turned to all these points. 
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managed to keep us about ten years behind the times in guns, fuzes ke. 
on which good shooting and efficiency depend. The new 12 pounder is 
now sanctioned and about to be issued, but for fmancial and other reasons, 
the issue is likely to be very slow. For the second and third point we 
have to thank ourscl\«<, and the attention until lately paid to tactical 
training may be judged of by the fact that in the “Manual for Field 
Artillery,” a voluminous work of 376 pages, the employment of Artil- 
lery in the field is dismissed in 10 pages as if it were a subject tole 
rather ashamed of and kept out of sight, and the supply of ammunitida 
in the field is practically nut treated of at all; and yet should not all 
our efforts be applicd towards fitting our Field Artillery for employ 
ment in the field. When so little stress is laid on tactics in ou 
regulations how can we expvct senior officers with their few opportun- 
ties to become good tacticians. 

With regard to the fourth point we have chiefly to thank ourselves, 
for although our guns are bad yet that is no reason why our Artillery 
practice should not have becn carried out on a system more likely to 
form valuable teaching which could be afterwards applied on service. 


The fifth point is one in which we espccially fail and attention bas 
just been drawn to it by Major Trotter in an article in the R. A.l. 
Journal for March on “ Tactical Instruction for Field Artillery ” where he 
quotes the opinion of one of the German Officers who were present a 
Delhi Camp of Exercise in 1885, 


“The truth is that the different arms of the service in the English 
Army are not sufficiently closely united ; there is too much caste spirit, 
they fail to perceive that each only exists for the other and that the 
efficiency of an army is measured by the product, not the sum, of the 
efficiency of each arm.” How true this is any one us who has been present 
at a large camp of exercise must admit. In the Delhi camp of 1885, 
have we not seen Cavalry hanging on close to the flank of the Infantry, 
and apparently secking protection from it instead of covering it, with the 
result that this flank was turned and on service a complete disaster 
would have resulted; have we not seen batteries of artillery trotting 
or galloping more or less aimlessly no system of attack for the artillery, 
as a whole, having been determined on; and have we not seen, and 
do we not constantly see, infantry led on to a frontal attack without 
waiting for due preparation by artillery fire without which from all recent 
experience frontal attack is absolutely impossible. 

The object with which this article has been undertaken is to 
endeavour to induce officers of the other arms to take an intercst in 
the tactics of Artillery and to understand them. ‘The letters are 
very simple, but when we ourselves have paid so little attention to 
the subject, how can we expect officers of other arms to do so. In the 
German army the artillery have stood nobly by their brothers in arms on 
the battle field and from having been almost regarded as a useless iD- 
cumbrance before 1870-71, chiefly owing to their failure in the Austria 
Campaign of 1866, the German artillery is now regarded with a feel- 
ing of what we can best describe as reverence, and the other arms recognise 
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that it is to the efficient action alone of the artillery in the first phases 
of the fight that the infantry or cavalry can look for ultimate success, 
With the object in view of inducing infantry or cavalry officers to 
study Artillery Tactics the writer is induced to summarise and note on 
the able letters of Prince Kraft, who must be: regarded as the best 
practical authority of the day on artillery questions and who has pro- 
bably had more experience than. any man living; his statements and 
matims are all Lased on hardly won experience and there is no sus- 
picion of theory about them. At the present time officers of the other 
arms are dependent. for their teaching in artillery tactics on Clery, a work 
wholely behind the day and some of the teaching of which in artillery 
tactics is most misleading if not absolutely wrong. That this work 
should be the standard tactical work of instruction for the officers of our 
army must be a source of astonishment. to the intelligent foreigner. 
Prince Krafts letters are somewhat long and enter too much into details 
for other than artillery officers and further probably only the latter 
have access to them. I can only add that they have already begun to 
have a marked intluence on artillery questions in our service and are 
likely to prove of inestimable benefit in making us recognise our own 
defects instead of nursing the conceit that we have reached perfection. 


Ist LETTER.. 
On the use of Artillery in 1866. 


tn the Ist Letter Prince Kraft discusses the reason why the Prussian 
Artillery which in 1870, did. such. excellent service, failed. altogether 
4years before in the war with Austria in 1866 to.come up to the ex- 
Pectation caused by the effect which it produced at Duppel in 1864, 
and this though its “materiel” was with but few exceptions the same 
whilst it was under the command of the very s:ime men. 

The generally accepted reason given for this is that the Prussian 
Artillery, though nearly equal to the Austrian had only 10 batteries in cach 
xoup of 16, armed with riiled guns, whereas all the Austrian. batteries 
had rifled guns, 

This answer however is neither exhaustive nor accurate, for the 
Austrian pieces were muzzle loading guus which on account of their 
complicated system of rifling, of their slow and difficult service, of the 
Uncertain bursts of their pereussion shell, and of the doubtful effect of 
tir shrapnel were altogether inferior as regards accuracy and effect of 
fire to the ritled breech-loading Prussian pieces. In fact if we only con- 
‘ler the factor “materiel” we are inclined to admit that the Prussian 
Artillery should have shown itself superior to the Austrian. The true 
reason for the failure of the Prussian Artillery lay in the fact that in nearly 
all the engazements the greater part of the Prussian Artillery was never 
brought into action at all; it either entered on the scene too late or 
With for too small a number of guns. 
Thus at 'Trantenan only 38 out of the 96 guns present with the 
MY corps took an active part in the engagement, but never more than 


Bs 
hoo batteries were in action at the same time, For three hours the 
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infantry though hard pressed were entirely without assistance from 
Artillery. 

At Soor the next day, when the guard corps defeated the 10th 
Austrian Corps we find that in one part of the field, one Prussian battery 
(6 guns), was in action against 6 Austrian (48 guns). In another 
part of the field two Prussian batteries were in action against two 
Austrian. Thus out of the 78 guns with the guard corps on this day 
only 18 took part in the action, but the guard infantry notwithstanding 
the murderous fire of the enemy’s guns won a brilliant victory. 

At Nachod up toll a.m, 12 Prussian guns were engaging 32 
Austrian; up to midday 10 Prussian against 32 Austrian, from noon to 
4-30, 18 Prussian against 80 or 88 Austrian and not till after 4-30, 
66 Prussian against 88 Austrian which were gradually reduced in number. 

At Stralitz at noon two Prussian batteries came into action against 
40 Austrian guns, shortly re-inforced by three batteries. It was not 
until 12-30 that the reserve Prussian Artillery came into action though 
they had been only two miles off since early morning. Thus whilst all 
the Austrian Artillery were in action from the first, the mass of the 
Prussian Artillery were not brought up until the infantry had been forced 
to undergo superior Artillery fire for two hours. 

At Gitsehin only 18 Prussian guns were brought into action againt 
122 Austrian and it is not surprising to read that the infantry of the 
5th Division were stopped in their advance by the enemy’s Artillery fir 
alone. 

At Koniggratz Fransecky’s infantry assisted by only 24 gwns were 
covered by a hail of projectiles from 136 Austrian guns with terrible effect. 

These instances are sufficient to show that in 1866 the Prussian 
Artillery did not come up to what they hada right to expect and that 
i never arrived at the point of action in sufficient numbers. On every 
occasion, except one, the Austrians with an equal artillery managed 
to bring 2, 3 or even 4 times the number of guns into action. It was 

also proved that 
(I.)—The Prussian Artillery did not shoot so well as had been 
anticipated judging from the results of practice ranges. 
(IL)—That the renewal of Ammunition was carried out on no 
regular plan and that ammunition failed in many 
batteries. 

(III.)—That batteries constantly went out of action owing to in- 
fantry fire or to refit when they would have done much 
better to have remained in position. 

These points will be dealt with hereafter. 


2np LETTER, 
On the use of Artillery in 1870-71. 
In the campaign of 1870-71 the Prussian Artillery at the com- 
mencement of the war found itself in a better position than the enemy's; 


all the Prussian guns were rifled and of recent construction, whilst the 
French guns were still the bronze S. B, guns, altered on the Lahitte 
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system ; the alteration was a half measure and their fire was inferior to 
that of the Austrian guns in 1866. The Prussian leaders too had learnt 
how to bring up their artillery everywhere at the exact moment and in 
sufficient numbers. 

At Wiessenburg the action was opened and the attack prepared by 
artillery and 66 guns came into action against 18 French guns. The 
guns fired at the closest possible range to blow in the gates of Weissen- 
burg, when the infantry failed to break them down and underwent a 
deadly fire from the enemy’s infantry in bombarding the chateau of 
Gneissburg when the infantry assault had failed. 

At Worth 84 guns of the 5th Corps and 24 of the 11th Corps were in 
action by 9-30, the artillery was deployed from the first and every avail- 
able gun brought into action, not only before the infantry had carried out 
its first attack but before it had changed from order of march to order 
of battle, the deployment being carried out under the protection of these 
108 guns. The 5th Corps was the same which fought at Nachod when its 
tactics formed a strong contrast. Eight more batteries of the 11th Corps 
were brought up before the infantry of the main body of this corps were 
brought into action. When the infantry were prevented from advancing 
from the northern edge of the Niederwald by the enemy’s fire, the ar- 
tillery were pushed out to the front and eight batteries came into action 
in the very thickest of the enemy’s infantry fire and supported the attack 
on Elsashausen ; later on they also aided in repelling the enemy’s counter 
attacks, During the pursuit the artillery still supported the other arms 
at all points. The manner of handling the artillery at Worth forms a 
strong contrast to its use at Stralitz in 1866. 

The battle of Spichern was fought on the some day as that of Worth 
and was again an accidental encounter, but the artillery opened the action 
in superior numbers, Four batteries (24 guns) commenced the action and 
within an hour the Prussian batteries advanced within reach of infantry 
fire to facilitate the advance of their own infantry and drove back the 
enemy’s artillery. Eleven batteries (66 guns) in all were employed in this 
battle, and not one that reached the field was kept inactive, and though 
the troops arrived by fractions, chiefly by rail, it was found possible to 
obtain the decisive action produced by amass of artillery ; one battery 
arrived by rail direct from Kénigsburg in Prussia and at once took part 
in the fight. This action forms a great contrast to that of Trautenau 
in 1866. 

At Colombey the whole of the artillery were pushed forward, some 
with escort and some without, preceeding their own troops in order to 
prepare the attack while the infantry followed and deployed ; 132 guns 
took part in the action. This battle like Worth was not contemplated 
before hand but was brought on by a reconnaisance. 

At Mars-la-Tour the battle commenced with a reconnaissance pre- 
pared by the fire of 30 Horse Artillery guns. Between 1] and 12 0’clock 
a line of 126 guns crowned the heights between Trouville and the wood 
at Vionville. Some of these batteries before the arrival of their own 
infantry had to defend themselves against the masses of the enemy’s 
infantry without the assistance of any other arm. The line was later 
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re-inforced by 4 batteries, bringing it up to 150 guns which remained in 
action to the end of the day, when darkness alone stopped their fire : 
Here again the artillery were pushed on ahead of their own troops to 
prepare the way and support the guns already in action and every gun 
which could possibly reach the field, 210 in all many marching long dis- 
tunces, assisted in the contest and tor several hours in the afternoon all 
fired simultancously. 

At the battle of Gravelotte we find the German Artillery acting in 
three great groups, the mass on the right composed of 27 batteries 
(162 guns); that of the centre against Amanvilliers had 13 batteries and 
that of the left wing on St. Privat 30 batteries (180 guns). Thus 
70 batterics had commenced firing before the masses of infantry were 
sent forward to the decisive attack, The attack on the village of 
St. Marie aux Chénes was prepared by a semicircle of 88 guns and 
the available masses of Artillery might have been employed as power- 
fully and successfully against St. ‘Privat had they been informed that 
the attack was intended. The infantry suddenly attacked the yet un- 
injured village and masked the fire of the guns but were unable to 
advance until the batteries hastened forward into the infantry fire and 
so overwhelmed the place with shells that its capture became possible. 

Here again, when infantry made the decisive assault, the Artillery 
as at Gravelotte advanced absolutely into the line of skirmishers and 
supported the infantry. Compare the action here with that at Kéniggrac 
in 1866, At Sedan we find the following masses preparing the way for 
the attack. 

To the south of Sedan a battery of 114 guns bombarding Sedan. 
Near these 36 guns of the 4th Corps. 

To the east 24 batteries or 144 guns belonging to the lst Bavarian, 
4th and 12th Corps, 18 of whose batteries could tind no room to come 
into action. 

To the north 90 guns of the Guard Corps. 

To the north-west 26 batteries or 156 guns of the 5th and 11th: 
Corps. 

There were thus 5 Groups numbering 540 guns firing at the same 
target. 

The comparative manner of employing artillery in the two cam- 
paigns of 1866 and 1870-71 may be summarised at follows :— 

1,—In 1866 great unwillingness to employ much artillery to prepare 

the action, In 1870 as much as possible was brought into 
action from the first. 

2.—In 1866 it was assumed as a principle that a reserve of artillery 

should be kept even in the height of an action: In. 18704 
reserve of artillery was reeognised as useless and even the 
name disappeared being changed into “ Corps Artillery.” 
3.—In 1866 artillery marched as near as possible to the tail of 
columns or even some days march in rear. In 1870 it was 
held asa principle that it should be as far to the front in 
the column of march os was compatible with its safety. 
Corps even seut their artillery far ahead into the battle. 
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4,—Finally in 1866 masses of artillery moved during their marches 
ata very slow pace. In 1870 great masses of artillery 
marched distances of many German miles at a trot, arriving 
at their positions with a gain of many hours. 


3xp LETTER. 
The fire effect of the artillery during the war of 1866. 


In 1866 the Prussian artillery entered upon the campaign abso- 
lntely certain that nothing could resist their new rifled B. L. Guns which 
were superior to other rifled guns then in use. They expected to see 
the other arms, infantry as well as cavalry disperse like chatf as soon as 
the shell fell and barst among them. 

To their surprise they found that their fire produced no such results, 
During the whole course of the campaign nowhere did their artillery 
play adecisive part with regard to the other arms of the cnemy. No 
considerable mass of infantry, no grand corps of cavalry were des- 
troved by it; against no object of attack, neither village nor position 
did it open its fire in the preparation for attack, in such a manner as to 
render the success of an assault certain. 

After the war of 1866 the artillery felt that they had not shot suf- 
fciently well, though they had fought where ordered to, held strictly 
to the drill books and shot as they had been taught. The conviction 
foreed itself upon them that the reasons why the anticipated effect had 
hot been attained with the artillery were :— 

(L)—That their tactics were defective. 

(II.)—That the instruction imparted in shooting was insufficient and 
ineffective. 

With regard to the former it was pointed out in the Ist letter that 
they were almost always inferior in numbers at the point of action 
tothe enemy’s artillery. As an instance of the latter point Prince 
Knit states that there were occasions on which masses of artillery 
kept throwing their shell shorter and shorter until the projectiles were 
falling 300 or 400 paces short of the target, this was due to the tangent 
scale ‘lipping down a little at each round owing to the shock of dis- 
harge and no one took care to set it again. Addcd to this the fuzes at 
lat time were no doubt indifferent and rifled guns with high initial 
tlocities and bad fuzes may be said to be almost useless. 

From that moment Prince Kraft says that every officer of the 
Prussian artillery sought, as the object of his constant meditation, to 
‘Scover by what means their artillery might be placed in a position to 
furnish a more effective fire. The splendid successes of the Prussian 
artillery in 1870-71, bear witness to the thoroughness with which the 
{Question wag studied and the problem solved. 


4ru LETTER, 
The fire effect of the artillery during the war of 1870-71. 


The tactical handling of the artillery in 1870, has been commented 


on in the 2nd Letter, and it remains to show what were the results 
attained, 


t 
ve 
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At the attack on St. Privat by the infantry of the guard the artil. 
lery fire was soon masked, and Prince Kraft ordered a mass of several 
batteries to accompany the infantry. This they did and French officers 
who were taken prisoners stated afterwards that the effect of the artil- 
lery fire was so murderous that if the infantry attack had taken place 
half an hour later, no defenders would have been found in the village. 
One battery advanced at a gallop, losing three guns on the way by horses: 
shot, and came into action on the crest of a hill against masses of 
infantry in quarter columns at 200 to 500 paces advancing to dispute 
the crest. The first shot checked them and more batteries coming up 
the columns turned and fled. Shortly afterwards the enemy’s infantry 
advanced against the artillery line of 30 guns from Amanvilliers. The 
guns opened at 1900 paces, having marked this point with trial shots 
and commenced fire when the enemy came up to it; they ceased fire when 
their shells were bursting too far and repeated the same system at 1700, 
1500, 1300, 1100 and 900 paces, The columns suffered heavily and st 
900 paces at last turned and fled. This attack then was purely and solely 
repulsed by artillery fire. A French staff officer afterwards said, “It 
was impossible to succeed, you have no idea what it is to have to advance 
under the fire of your artillery.” Two more attacks were made but 
they did not advance so far as the first. 

At Sedan the effect of the artillery fire against all arms was mos 
marked. In a French pamphlet published shortly after the war we read 
“The Emperor himseif tried to post three batteries at the exit from the 
low ground of the Givonne. They were demolished without firing a shot." 

The visible results attained increased the confidence of the men in 
their guns and in the regulation of the fire. They became more and 
more careful to obey words of command, to make the corrections ordered, 
to set the tangent scale with greater exactness and to lay the guns with 
greater accuracy, so that their effect became more and more irresistible. 

During the action of Sedan it became clear that the capture of the 
Bois de Garenne would complete the entire defeat of the enemy. Large 
masses of infantry composed of two beaten Army Corps of the enemy were 
crowded into it. Prince Kraft divided the wood into sections telling 
off a section to each of his batteries. The first gun of each unit was 
to fire at the edge of the wood and each gun in succession in the same 
direction but with 100 paces more elevation than the gun on its right. 
In this manner the edge of the forest and the forest to a depth of 500 
paces was covered with a hail of shell. At length the infantry of the 
1st Division of the guard were advanced to the attack and the resist- 
ance met with was almost nil. At most points the French utterly 
discouraged, advanced to meet the attacking troops crying, 

“Mercy! Mercy! we can do nothing ; we are crushed by the fire 
of your artillery” 

All accounts of the war unite in bearing witness to the admirable 
way in which the German artillery was handled and shot throughout 
the campaign and the gallant manner in which they were pushed for- 
ward into the thick of the fight in support of the other arma, themselves 
suffering most heavily on many occasions. 
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5Ta LETTER. 


The losses of the Artillery in guns in the campaign of 1866 and 
tn that of 1870. 


In 1866 the time honored idea. still existed that a certain amount 
of disgrace attached to an.artillery officer who lost his guns in action ; 
the result of this was that the following occurrences were noticeable in 
this campaign. 

(L)—Guns retiring to scek for ammunition when their supply 
was expended (ammunition constantly ran short owing 
to no. proper system for supply.) 

(IL)}—Batteries falling back out of. action to refit. 

‘(QIL)—Avoidance of exposing guns to infantry fire, it being the 

rule thet when the fire of the enemy's skirmishers 
become effective, artillery must retire. 

To the war of 1870-71, although infantry fire had become yet more 
deadly, we are indebted for abolishing the idea that loss of guns was 
in any way disgraceful, in fact the principle was established that under 
certain oircumstances.it was.an.honour to-have sacrificed them; Prince 
Kraft says—‘ I could name you two artillery officers of high.rank, who. 
emulated each others actions in the last: war. One of them said to the 
other “I have an advantage over you in one point, I have lost guns 
and you have not.” 

This new departure having been accepted, naturally brought about 
scomplete revolution in artillery Tactics and we find the following, 
leading features introduced'on the offensive. 

(!.)—That artillery when once in action should not be withdrawn 
even. though.they had expended all their ammunition. 

(II.)—That batteries were not withdrawn from action to refit. 

(UI.)—That it was the rule for artillery to be pushed forward to. 
within infantry range and kold their ground there. 

(IV.)—That. artillery on.several occasions repulsed unaided. by the- 
other arms the infantry. counter attacks of the enemy. 

(V.)—That guns were never kept in reserve. 

(VI.)—Guns.only fell back under the orders of. the general officer: 
commanding when he judged it advisable to disconti- 
nue the action. 

With regard to the first’ point it seems at first sight a useless. 
Scrifice to keep artillery in position under fire without ammunition, 
bat the argument in its favor is a strong one viz.:—that if artillery fall 

ka very great effect is produced on the other; arms by its. retire- 

ment. When infantry or cavalry see the artillery retiring they conclude. 
that the struggle is abandoned and that the battle is regarded as lost. 

he supply of ammunition in the field was carefully and regularly 
‘arried out and it rarely happened that batteries ran short of ammuni- 
tion, but many batteries stood their, ground when their ammunition 
was expended. One officer commanding. whilst waiting for ammunition. 
mounted his men on the guns and limbers and made them sing “ Wacht 
an Rhein” to pass the time pleasantly ! 
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With regard to (II.) Prince Kraft gives the following instance of 
how undesirable it is to withdraw a battery to refit. 

In action a battery is disabled as follows and temporarily almost 
useless :— 

No. 1 gun—aAll horses killed by one shrapnel. 
2 ,, On the ground both wheels broken. 
» 38 4, Disabled by a shot in the muzzle. 
4 ,,  Limber blown up. 
5 ,, ‘Tangent seale snot away. 
6 » Breech block disabled. 
Shouid this battery be withdrawn to refit? Certainly not. Tn less than 
10 minutes five of the guns can open fire again by taking the following 
action, No. 3 gun being useless may be abandoned. 
No. 1 gun—Reccives 4 horses from No. 3. 
» Receives wheels from No. 3. 
» Abandoned as useless. 
Receives limber and wheelers from Na. 3. 
» Receives tangent scale from No. 3. 
y » Receives breech block from No. 3. 
If another battery comes up on its flank instead of relieving it, there 
will be 11 guns in action instead of six only. 

Tf guns cannot hold their ground they should be reinforced and nd 
withdrawn. 

With regard to ({II and IV) in every battle guns were advanced to 
within effective infantry fire, the following instances being especially 
noticeable :— 

(a) The advance of two batteries in the battle of Spicheren up 
to the lately captured Rotheberg under the very hottest 
infantry fire. 

(6) The advance of guns on Weissenburg in order to blow open 
the gates. 

(c) The pushing forward of guns into Bazeilles when in flames for 

: the purpose of firing at the very shortest ranges at houses 

in the possession of the enemy. 

(2) At Worth as soon as the opposite side of the valley was 
occupied by infantry the artillery hurried over. : 

(e) In the attack on Elsashausen eight batteries took up post 
tion under the thick of infantry fire. ; 

(f) At Colombey-Nouilly the whole artillery line held their 
own under effective infantry fire. 

(g) As Vionville and Mars-la-Tour the whole mass of 210 guns 
was almost constantly within range of a most energetic 
infantry fire and repntsed many counter strokes of the 
enemy’s infantry unaided. 

(4) In the attack on Saint Privat the batteries of the artillery of 
the guard lost 25 per cent. horses and 20 per cent. men 
and attributed 75% of these losses to Chassepot bullets; 
for 4 hours they had a line of infantry in extended order 
at 900-1000 paces off in their front, 
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‘ 
(i) In the same attack some batteries opened on masses of the 
enemy at 300 to 500 paces. 

These numerous instances have been summarised as this feature 
marks a radical change in artillery Tactics. Jufuntry are the backbone 
of he army and artillery must sacrisice themselves to save them as far us 
pasile from loss. 


61TH LETTER. 
How it was that the Artillery always came up at the right time in 1870-71. 


In the days of smooth bores the necessity for prolonged mobility 
tid not exist chiefly owing to the fact that the short ranges at which 
mu-ketry fire was effective did not demand a long preparatory fire of 
atlillry and consequently there was not the sume necessity for pushing 
artillery long distances to the front and demanding prolonged efforts 
from them. The mobility required of them was of a different character 
aud consisted in being able to advance from extreme range of perhaps 
2000 paces to the must favorable range of 1000 paces at a rapid pace. 

‘The troduction of rifled guns which could open efiective fire at 
long range and the experience of 1866 considerably altered the demands 
on the mobility of artillery. It was found that instead of having to 
pass rapidly over a few hundred paces, distances had tu be measured by 
niles and day’s marches. In 1466, artillery were assigned a position 
sme distance to the rear apparently from a fear of blocking the roads 
‘front and the consequence was that it was always brought up in 
infor numbers to the enemy. The results of the war of 1866 

Verethat attention was paid as a matter of regulation to the training 
of tateries in undertaking rapid and forced marches; and the 
butts of this instruction were very apparent in the war of 1870-71. 
Aniilery was in this war placed much nearer the front of a marching 
climn :—the battery of an advanced guard marched in rear of the 
lading battalion ; the Artillery Brigade of a Division in rear of the 
lading regiment ; the mass of the Corps-Artillery, when the corps was 
@ one road, in rear of the leading brigade or at latest in rear of the 
leading Division ; when practicable several parallel roads were used for 
a Army Corps. Even then the distances which had to be covered by 
Antillery in coming into action were very great :— 
(a) At Sedan the Corps Artillery of the Guard, trotted 9 miles 
at a spell. 
(6) The lst H. A battery of the guard marched on the 13th 
August 32 English miles. 

After 1866. the Prussian Artillery in peace time learned to keep 
their horses in wind and to make, quick forced marches in preference to 
learning elegant manceuvres. 

At the inspection by the Inspector General the regiments of Ar- 
tillery were directed to await him 3 or 4 miles from the practice ground 
‘ud on the “ Alarm” being sounded to make their way into position 
by a rapid forced march. 

The following instances are given by General von Dresky:— 
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(a) On 6th August he had marched 13 miles and bivewacked 
when at 3 P.M. he received orders to move to the front. At 
3-30 be started over a terribly hilly road to Suarbruck. 
The herse Artillery got over the distance of 15 miles in 3 
hours the field batteries in 4}. 

(®) On the 16th August after completing his march aad bivou. 
acking he received orders to move on. ‘The Horse Artil- 
lery Brigade did the 7 mites over a hilly country by 
narrow stony roads in 3 of an hour, the field batterie 
took # of an hour longer. 

(c) At Beaune la Relande the Horse Artillery Brigade marched 
31 miles to the battle field. 

Our own artillery is ia no way behind in mobility and I may ins- 
tance the following marches. 

(a) 2H. A guns and a Cavalry Regiment covered 14 miles in 57 
minutes to seize a bridge at the action of Panipat in 
January 1886 at the camp of Exercise. 

(6) Major Turnbull's battery of Horse Artillery after the Camp 
bellpore Cavalry Camp marched from near Campbellpore 
to Rawal Pindi 47} miles in 13 hours, men and_horss 
were not distressed. 

(c) A division of U.-1 R. A. in Februaiy 1887 marched from 
Nagpore to Jubbulpore 157} miles in 62} hours includin: 
all halts. Guns only were taken and horses had 10 dan 
preparation. 

The success in bringing up artillery so quickly and opportanely in 
1870-71 is also much due to the initiative of Artillery Commanders 
who trotted on at once toward the sound of the guns im action at the 
front without waiting for orders. 


jra LETTER. 
The spirit of easte. 


This is a chapter from which all arms of eur service have much to 
learn, Prince Kraft says that up to 1866 the Artillery was looked upon 
as a “scientific branch” and there was a certain isolation between them 
and the other arms. 

By the regulations every Artillery Officer was strictly forbidden 
to betray anything whatever of the secrets of the artillery, but ass 
matter of fact there were no such things as secrets and no special science 
was required to be a good working Artilleryman ; there used further 
te be a regulation by which every Artillery Officer was made personally 
responsible for the employment in action and in manceuvres of artillery, 
even when he had to obey the orders of a superior officer. The material 
result was that the other arms knew little about Artillery tactics and cared 
less ; they were supposed to be the sort of thing “no fellow could w- 
derstand” except a gunner. 

In consequence of this principle, want of discipline, insubordination, 
the spirit of contradiction and the art of making difficulties were of 
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sully and skilfully taught to the young Artillery Officer. The 
result was friction between the artillery and the other arms both tacti- 
ally and socially and artillery thus asserted to itself an independence of 
ation which was a source of danger. Infantry must be always looked 
vpon as the “Army”—the “Nation in Arms.” Cavalry and Artillery must 
always recognise that they are only auxiliary arms to the infantry and 
can fulfil their object well aad rise to their highest efficiency only when 
they are always conscious of their true character of auxiliaries and 
have no other aim than to help the Infantry. But if artillery forgets 
its true position it may become on impediment and a burden. The 
infantry will mot be reled by the auxiliary arm; in action they will 
not wait and be shot down whilst the artillery are coming up but prefer 
to goon without them. The war of 1866 distinctly proved this, when 
the artillery were generally conspicnous by their absence and the in- 
fintry went on without them. On the other hand when the war 
of 1870-71 broke out a zealous desire was shown both during mobilisa- 
tion and on ‘the march to make the artillery useful to the other arms 
ad to help them; they had put self assertion aside and never raised 
diffcilties. In 1866 a general once asked for a team from a battery 
to bring up bread for the infantry and there were loud cries that “the 
artillery was a combatant arm and not a transport train.” In 1870 on 
the contrary during the early days of the war batteries offered such 
services of their own accord to help the heavily loaded and wearied 
infantry. Thus before the battles had taken place in 1870 the artillery 
was very welcome instead of being looked on as a nuisance and after 
the first battles, where it had come early into position and in sufficient 
ttrength, the good will of the other arms and of the generals naturally 
increased towards it. Prince Kraft considers the abolition of this 
“spirit of caste” as an essential factor in causing the artillery in 1870-71 
tobe brunght up in sufficient masses and atthe right time. He fur- 
ther points out that the improvement of infautry fire arms has tended 
% much as anything to abolish caste, as now an infantryman has to 
Uster as many scientific principles connected with musketry as an 
arilleryman has with guns and that the claim of the latter to bea 
“wientific branch” is more absurd than ever. 

Now have we in the British service yet arrived at the abolition of 
“spirit of caste” and do the cavalry and artillery look upon themselves 
purely as auxiliary arms and the infantry as the army? On the other 
hand do the infantry yive sufficient consideration to the artillery, do 
general officers push their guns forward to prepare the way for the 
infantry attack? Would an infantry regiment not consider it a nui- 
‘ance to be told off to the drag ropes to help guns over steep or bad 
ftound? Is there not a want of combination in tactics at our field 
maneuvres? The unprejudiced reader will admit that there is still 
much to be desired and that the artillery themselves are somewhat to 
blame, Many officers still cling fondly to the idea that the artillery is 
& “scientific corps” and that there is something about artillery tactics 
and shooting which no ordinary infantry man can grasp. A good many 
Majors would not be especially pleased at being asked to strip two 
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wagons after arriving in camp and send them back three or four miles 
for infantry rations or kits which had broken down. And yet it is by 
these little services that the branches of the service become cementet 
together and the spirit of good fellowship takes the place of the spirit 
of caste. We want the same svirit between branches of the service 
which animated the 5th Gourkhas and the 72nd Highlanders at Kabul, 
and the 60th Rifles and the 2nd Goorkhas before Delhi in 1887 and the 
Rifle Brigade and 4th Goorkhas at Rawal Pindee in 1885.* 


8ra LETTER. 
How the Artillery learnt to Shoot. 


Up to the war of 1866 the Prussian artillery carried out its annual 
practice very much on the same principle that it was carried on in ont 
own service until quite lately and the importance attached to it 
may be judged of by the following statement made by Prince Kraft. 
“T have never up to the time of the introduction of rifled guns knosa 
an inspecting general use the effect produced by the five of a battery as 
a standard by which to judge of the excellence of its instruction,” ‘The 
cap fits ourselves ina curious manner for up to two years ago litte 
stress was laid on the manner in which a battery shot provided its 
“turn out ” was above criticism. 

After 1864 when rifled guns had been introduced to a certain 
extent the establishment of a ‘School of Gunnery” began to be talked 
about and was tentatively established as an experiment, it had however 
produced no effect when the war of 1866 broke out. 

This war produced the conviction that had the artillery been pro- 
perly instructed the effect of the gun would have been much greater. 
The “ School of Gunnery” was permanently established in 1867, and 
based on the experience of two years the new “ Regulations for Lnspec- 
tion of 1869-70” were brought out. The main feature of the practice 
was its practical character and its assimilation to wae conditions as far 
as possible viz :— 

(L.)—Targets represented troops as far as possible. 
(IL.)—Moving targets on rails were used either advancing of 
moving across the front directly or obliquely. 
(LUL)—Plenty of ammunition was allowed. 
(1V.)—Targets were moved daily and ranges varied (unknowo 
ranges.) 
(V.)—Only men with good eyesight and with aptitude for it were 
allowed to lay. 
(VI.)—Batteries were brought up into action after long and rapid 
marches as on service. 

(VIL.)—In firing at many objects batteries were taught to get the 
range by trial shots on sume point which the object 
must pass and then to lay all their guns on that point 
and fire when the object reached it or approached it; 


* At Rawal Pindee in 1885 the Rifle Brigade turned out and pitched the tents 
of the 4th Goorkhas on the latter regiment marching into camp. 
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. with an object advancing on the battery this was easy 
but with objects moving laterally more dithcult. It 
was found that independant firing produced more effect 
than salvoes. 

(VITE)—It was lid down as a principle that ordinarily against 
infantry, slow fire from a flank should be employed ; 
against a target moving quickly (such as cavalry) rapid 
fire froma flank. Salvoes were forbidden. 

Thus when the war broke out in 1870-71 the artillery had had the 
advantage of very systematic instruction under as nearly as_ possible 
service conditions and the fruit borne is shown from the foliowing 
incident. When standing behind the captain of one of his batteries in 
action Prince Kraft heard him quietly give the order when troops were 
advancing to the attack “ Against infantry in front, 19U0 paces from 
the right flank. —Ready.—Fire one gun.” Wheu the enemy reached the 
point to which the range was taken he gave the order “Rapid firing 
from the right flank.” When notwithstanding terrible loss the enemy 
had passed the known point and centinued advancing the captain gave 
“ Cease firing” then 1600 paces, fire one gun, and cease firing. When the 
enemy reached the new point he gave “ 1600, paces from the right flank, 
rapid firing.” ‘The effect was brilliant, horrible and overwhelming. No 
attack could have resisted it. 

Complicated movements on the drill ground were also abolished 
and all hurry in coming into action and getting a round fired off strictly 
forbidden. “Batteries were practised in getting over long distances at a 
geod pace, but when they arrived in position, unnecessary hurry was 
hot permitted and guns were only allowed to tire after most careful laying. 

Now in our service we have a ‘School of Gunnery” at Shoebury- 
ness; experiments at Okehampton for field artillery and at Lydd for 
S4@ artillery, but we scem to want sumething myre. We require 
tactical instruction combined with training in shooting under service 
cditios. This in England is somewhat diticult; want of suitable 
ground and the expense of bringing many batteries together being the 
chief didiculty. In India we have no school of gunnery and the first 
purely artillery instructional cainp was held in 1836-87 at Campbell- 
pore and the second in 1887-83 at Kushairi; shooting at moving 
targets has been introduced but is not yet systematized. The question 
of the simplification of the drill books has engaged the attention of the 
authorities in England and it is to be hoped that artillery tactics will 
ie considered worthy of more than three pages out of 376 in the next 

Manual of Field Artillery.” 


97H LETTER. 
On the renewal of Ammunition in time of war. 


In the war of 1866, the old regulations were still in force in the 
Tussian service. With regard to the ammunition wagons forming part 
of the battery it was laid down that they were to be formd with the 
Spare carriages into two lines; the Ist consisted of two or three 
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ammunition and one store wagon which was to follow the battery at 300 
or 400 paces, the 2nd line which included the remaining wagons was 
to follow out of fire at least 1000 paces from the battery. Such s 
system naturally resulted in batteries being often cut off from their 
ammunition wagons. It was found in- practice that other troops would 
not make way for Ammunition wagons. 

The system of replenishing ammunition from the ammunition 
columns was for each battery after the action to send in a “state” 
of remaining ammunition in accordance with which the ammunition 
was made up; the result of this system, with the ammunition 
columns far in rear, was that a battery might be three: or: four 
days before being able to replace its expended ammunition, owing 
to the ammunition column not having received orders and being 
unable to supply without; a battery might thus be obbiged to enter: 
on a new action greatly deficient in. ammunition and. yet no. one 
might have been to blame: Prince Kraft learnt in 1866 “never again: 
to allow batteries to- be separated from their wagons.” 

In 1870, on the march.a wagon followed each gun, the extra-car- 
riages following in rear. On forming line the wagon followed the guns 
and the spare carriages formed asa third line. When a battery was: 
about to advance into position for action the-order was given ‘Form 
lines of wagons.” The guns pushed on as soon as they came withir 
reach of the enemy’s fire. The first line of wagons (three ammunition 
and one store wagon): followed close behind them. The second line 
(three ammunition wagons, forge and baggage: wagons) were collected 
from the whole brigade placed under an officer and posted at a point 
selected by the officer commanding the brigade. 

When the battery unlimbered the first line took- up @ position on 
the left of the guns on the same front and with the same intervals, 

It was established as a principle that the ammunition in- the wagons 
should be used first and that in the limbers kept as a last reserve; as the 
wagons of the first line were emptied they returned to the collected 
wagons of the second line and one by one were replaced by a full 
wagon from this line. The empty wagons were sent’ to the ammunition 
columns, to be filled up as soon as they had reached their proper position. 

At St. Privat and Sedun Prince Kraft found the gun limber boxes all: 
full during the action. At St. Privat in accompanying the infantry to 
the assault the batteries reached the captured heights between St. 
Privat and Amanvilliers with fudl limber boxes: This proved most use 
fal. When the limber ammunition had to be expended it was filled up- 
from the wagons at the first opportunity. In spite of the- enormous 
expenditure of ammunition of the 15. batteries of the guard (averagiug 
100 rounds per gun) it was not until Jate in the evening that one or 
two of the heavy field batteries (which necessarily had less ammunition). 
began to feel embarrassed. 

The renewal of ammunition from the ammunition columns was a8 
follows :— 

Each artillery corps had nine ammunition colums divided into two 
lines. The first line consisted of two infantry and one artillery columa 
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(reversed after St. Privat) which followed the corps half a days march 
in rear ; the second line comprising the other six columns was a whole 
march in rvar. The officer commanding marched with the first line 
and received orders from the officer commanding Corps Artillery, who 
again received instructions from the General Commanding the Corps. 
The transmission of orders was a great difficulty sometimes entailing or- 
ders having to be sent 23 to 27 miles in order to carry tu the ammunition 
columns the orders for nextday. The only feasible method was by a 
fiving line of relays of orderlies between Head Quarters of the Corps, 
the Head Quarters of the Corps Artillery, the Head Quarters of the com- 
mauders of columns and between the two lines of columns. 

The ditticulties under which the ammunition columns struggled 
with blocked roads etc, may be imagined ; without going into the 
details given by Prince Kraft the following instances of the work done 
will give some idea of the tremendous efforts made by them to keep up 
the supply of Ammunition. 

(L.)—Affter the battles round Metz the ammunition columus of 
the guard had to return to the Prussian fortress of 
Saarlouis to replenish. Thence they marched West 
and hearing that the Guard Corps now formed part of 
the army of the Meuse hurried after it by forced 
marches. They did this without receiving a single 
order for no one with the guard corps knew where they 
were. Prince Kraft says—° I thought I was dreaming 
when, on the 29th August I received a report that the 
first of these columns had come up with the Corps. On 
the 3lst August the evening before the battle of Sedan 
they had all arrived. The Ist column had marched 
200 miles in 10 days, the 2nd 230 miles in 12 days, 
one day in each case having been taken up with receiv- 
aud packing the ammunition. 

(II.)—After Montmedy on the 5th September all the ammunition 
columns were again empty ; the greater part of them 
had to return to Suarlouis, On the 19th September 
when the Guards arrived before Paris the Ist of these 
columns rejoined, It had in 14 days covered 320 
tiles though meeting with many delays and stoppages. 
Hlorses expended were requisitioned by the way and they 
arrived complete iu every particular. 

These performances are the more remarkable as after the battles 
round Metz the batteries were made up with officers, men and horses 
from the ammunition columns and the lattcr placed in charge of reserve 
cavalry officers of the guard who had been attached to them. ‘They 
mite left to replace the horses taken as they marched back by requisi- 

ion, 

Tn our service in England we have no organisation for artillery 
ammunition columns, in India we have an organisation by which wagons 


are attached to certain batteries and brought together on war breaking 
out, 
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In England batteries are broken up and turned into ammunition 
columns when required. The importance of the supply of ammunition 
in the field whether for artillery or infantry cannot be over estimated. 
In fightin inst savage foes, ill armed and without discipline we 
have never been in a position when the want of a system has been 
much felt, but if we ever have to meet a European army in the field 
the conditions of warfare will be wholely changed. The question is 
one which is now engaging considerable attention and we cannot tco 
soon have some established system for 

(I.)—Expending ammunition in action. 
(I1.)—Renewing the ammunition in battery wagons. 
(III.)— Replenishing the ammunition columns from the Ordnance 
Field Park. 

Whatever regulations are laid down Iet us reduce clerical work to 
aminimum. ‘The critical moments when ammunition has to be filled up 
in battery wagons, from the columns, or in the columns from the Field’ 
Park is no time for filling in elaborate forms ; the very simplest forms 
of receipt are a necessity ; whole wagons of ammunition should be 
handed over bodily whenever practicable. 


10ra LETTER. 
How the Artillery saved itself during the last war: 


Prince Kraft commences this letter by pointing out the absurdity 
of the exercises under heading of “ Disabled Ordnance” which used to 
find a place in the German Drill Regulations and still do se in our own 
One of them is to lash a stout spar or a couple of shafts under a broken 
axletree in order to retain a gun in action. He once saw this tried im 
peace time and the spar broke like @ tooth pick from the recvil amidst 
general laughter. Other exercises are slinging the gun under a Kmber 
or wagon and placing the carriage which is supposed to be disabled on 
the top. In the four campaigns of 1864, 1866, 1870, and 1871 Prince 
Kraft never saw or heard of such a manceuvre being carried out. 

In the war of 1866 disgrace still attached to any one who lost a 
gun, since the time of the war of the Liberatian this was considered a 
heinous fault. Though a gunner should die rather than lose his gun 
nevertheless it is better to lose a gun than to lose a battle. In 1870-71 
the Prussians lost guns in action but how great was the glory which 
these losses brought to the troops which suffered them. 

In 1870-71 no guns were allowed to be withdrawn from action to 
refit. Prince Kraft considers that as regards the employment of artillery 
as such, it would be desirable that a gunner should have no other arm 
than his gun. 

Artillery should sane themselves by their fire and look upon their gun 
as their sole source of sufety. 

During the war of 1870 an officer in high command was riding 
quictly between his batteries whilst the guns were being charged by 
eavalry, his adjntant asked him whether he would not draw his sword ; 
he answered ‘I will take very good care not to do so, otherwise every 
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gunner will draw his, instead of laying and firing and then the cavalry 
will be sure to ride over the battery.” 

The charge died away at 50 paces from the guns. 

There are however other reasons why a gunner should be armed 
though iu action he should trust to his gun alone. 

Artillery will, can, and must hold its ground though the enemy’s 
infantry come to within 1020 or even 5UU paces. It is at this very 
moment that it offers the best support to its own struggling infantry 
und will perhaps so decimate the superior s of the enemy that 
they will give way. If artillery are suddenly surprised at a close range 
by infantry they cannot retire, the only chance is to drive back the 
enemy by fire. 

Artillery must never retire while a hostile attack is advancing 
against it. This is the most favorable time for good fire effect. If artil- 
lery has to retire they must take advantage of a pause in the attack 
wher the enemy is checked by their fire and is awaiting fresh troops to 
renew the attack. 

On these principles the guns held their ground at Spicheren and 
Vionville ; on these principles guns were gloriously lost near Amanvil- 
liers at Beaune la Rolande, and on these principles no guns were lost at 
Coulmiers though the battle went against the Germans. 

In our service we have not as yet accepted the principles learnt by 
the Germans although 17 years have elapsed since 1870-71. Wee still 
see excited umpires riding up to batteries at manwuvres and saying 
“You must retire, sir,don’t you sce infantry firing at you at 1200 yards?” 
Prince Kraft says “ There were hundreds and thousands of cases in the 
war of 1870-71 where artillery which refused to retire could not be 
driven back by infantry fire.” Jf artillery wishes to “ save” itself, it 
must kill its enemy by its fire. This is the onty sufety. If acting thus it 
ves not suve itself, it will at least suve its honour. 


ilra LETTER. 


General von Hindersin. 


Prince Kraft devotes a letter to a short biography of General von 
Hindersin and says “The driving whcel of reform, the soul of the 
movement which seized the artillery after 1866 was no other than the 
Inspector General himself, General von Hindersin. This man who was 
at the head of the arm was an original phenomenon. 


121n LETTER. 
Principles for the future employment of Artillery. 


In future, whenever the ground offers a free and open field of fire 
the artillery fight must be commenced at from 4500 to 5000 yards, but 
whenever possible artillery should be pushed closer. Decisive efivets 
can only be expected at ranges under 35u0 yards, but this range is still 
40 great, that an advance to still shorter ranyes will be necessary when- 
ever decisive action is desired. Even now the fire of guns is not 
absulutcly destructive eacept between ranges of 1600 and 1U0U yards. 


1 
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When engaged with infantry, artillery should, if it has the chance, 
taken up a range over 1600 yards, but in the course of the action it 
must not hesitate to expose itself to infantry fire at 1100 or 1200 yards. 
Artillery should avoid advancing nearer than this to unbroken infantry 
when fighting alone, but against disorganised infanty or when fighting 
with other troops it must not shun the very shortest ranges, especially 
on the defensive. It is never hopeless to drive back the enemy by fire 
alone even from the muzzles of the guns. 

The duties which artillery have to fulfil are still the old ones :— 

(1).—To commence the action. 

(2) —To lengthen out the fight. 

(3)-—To prepare the decision. 

(4).—To draw off the enemy’s artillery fire from the other troops. 

(5).—To pursue the beaten enemy. 

(6).—To form a rallying point for the other troops. 

To carry out these objects the Officer Commanding the Artillery 
must be in permanent communication with the officer cominanding the 
troops and keep himself acquainted with his intentions. 

The increased range of field guns,—the Prussian range tables go 

up to 7700 yards,—has increased the sphere of effect of guns and wilt 
lead to a yet earlier employment of the whole artillery.* 
The introluctory cannonade will probably last longer than formerly, 
heing carried out at longer ranges. The decisive fight between the tv 
artilleries will however last a shorter time on account of the increased 
effect of shrapnel fire. The energetic action of the infantry should be 
immediately combined with the decision of the artillery fizht, before 
the enemy’s artillery has recovered itscif and is again ready for action. 
Then the artillery will follow the infantry into close action, support it 
there and lastly secure possession of the captured position and take 
part in the pursuit. 

Troops acting on the offensive are naturally used in the order in which 
they come up and the difliculty of passing long colutons on the rad 
in an enclosed country is well known, it therefore follows that. artillery 
must march as fur to the front as possible. The reasons for this, already 
oe in 1870, have increased with the extension of the sphere of effect 
of fire. 

The following points must be brought into special prominence. 

(1).—Artillery must seek for the crown of its efficiency in learning 
to shovt well, 

(2).—Artillery must be able to get over long, very long distances 
even many miles at a fast trot either in column of rout 
or in line, in order to be able to bring masses into pos 
tion at the right moment. 

(3).-—On no account whatever is the 1st shot to he fired as quickly 
as possible after unlimbering. No time should be lst 


* Our 9 pounder is wholely ineffective to carry out the tactics given atove. 
In India we have only 3 batteries of the new 12 pounder R. B. L, gun and only 
6 or 7 more are Fegaued this year, when the remaining batteries are to be armed 
is unknown. “ Vide Parliamentary Reports.” 
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but the most important thing is that the lst shot shall be 
well laid and well observed. 

(4)—In future artillery will probaly expend a larger amount of 
ammunition and it is a matter of the first importance 
that the ammunition shall never fail and that, ab: ve all, 
it shall not do so at critical moments. Under this head 
the advantage of having only cne calibre for your field 
artillery is very great as a battery which expends all 
its ammunition can be supplied from any other battery. 


137TH LETTER. 


Concerning the proposal *‘ That artillery fire should not commence 
atanearlier moment than shortly before the Infuntry fight; but that 
st should then at once begin at such a range that its effect will be auni- 
hilating.” 


Taking into account the murderous effect of field artillery, one is 
inclined to come to the conclusion that the destruction of the enemy 
will in these days take place in a shorter time than formerly and that 
thus supposing the infantry attack is intended to follow immediately 
after the completion of the artillery fight, the commencement of the 
battle must be deferred until the infuntry have arrived sutticiently near 
to make use for their assault of the moment when the artillery has pro- 
duced its must favorable effect and that thus the disorganised enemy 
tay not have time to avoid the assault or recover from his disorganisa- 
tion. 

Let us imagine what would happen if this was attempted and 
assume that artillery acting on the offensive wait before opening fire 
totil within $ an hour of the moment at which the infantry would begin 
au energetic fire from the firing line ‘say at 500 vards) and at once open 
fire at 2000 yards. In half-an-howr infantry meeting with obstacles and 
moving on a broad front will certainly not cover more than 15U0 yards 
aad therefore when the artillery opens fire the infantry will be about 
level with it. But as we may presume that the enemy acting on the 
defensive have equally long range weapons how can we suppose that 
they will allow these 2 arms to approach to within 2000 yards, when 
they can open upon them with shrapnel at 3700 yards. Naturally the 
infantry will say, “ What is the use of our artillery if it cannot keep 
that of the enemy from us.” The object of the defence is to keep the 
enemy at a distance and make him deploy as carly as_ possible by open- 
ing fire at long ranges. Once deployed the enemy is to a certain extent 
committed to a certain line of attack. The defence owing to the large 
Tange of modern artillery will have latitude and will be able, if desired, 
to decline the combat and withdraw much more easily than formerly. 
It will thus result, that the artillery of the defence will open fire at 
very long ranges and that the artillery of the attack will be forced to 
teply in order to draw the fire of the artillery of defence on to itself 
and cover the advance of the infantry. 
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It is a well established fact that the losses in battles are gradualy 
getting less with the improvement and increased range of fire arms 
Since gunpowder has replaced arrows and lances losses have been cov 
siderably reduced. The reason appears to be clear, namely, that inthe -.. 
old hand to hand fights of the Romans and the battles at the com- + 
mencement of the century when the extreme range of the musket was 
300 yards and bayonet charges were frequent, combatants when once 
engaged could not get clear of each other. On the other hand in the 
present day when artillery are effective at 3000 yards and infantry fire 7 
at 1000—1200, it usually happeus that when losses begin to be heavy 
one side gives way; it must also be remembered that owing to the , 
depths of modern formation, only the front line is actually engaged and * 
the remaining lines can be easily withdrawn from the engagement, On _ ; 
the other hand in the days of the old line tacties and the heavy columus * 
of the later Napoleonic wars the greater part of the army became simul- 
taneously engaged and retirement meant defeat with heavy slaughter 
Following this law we may expect to find in future battles that it will 
be impossible for artillery to at once advance and open fire at ranges 
(2000 yards) at which their fire is now annihilating. Artillery will le 
unable to advance to decisive and annihilating ranges until it has estab 
lished its superiority over that of the enemy at the longer ranges of 
when the ground especially favors its advance. 

Another chief argument against the em proposed at: the bead 
of this letter is that we cannot guarantec that in the shdrt } or $a 
hour from the time of opening fire to thatat which the infantry make 
the final assault, the artillery will have produced any decisive effect 0 
the enemy. It may not have got the range quickly and may be making 
bad practice without knowing it. ‘The smoke from our own guns and 
that from the enemy’s renders it very hard to judge of the effect of the 
first shots, in war there are many disturbing elements and appeal 
ances are often very deceptive owing to folds of ground etc. Let us 
imagine the fate of the infantry who attack a position unbroken by 
artillery fire owing to mistakes or misconceptions as noted above! 

Prince Kraft then draws the conclusions that in future battles the 
artillery fight will be carried on as formerly only the ranges will be 
longer. 

It will commence with a cannonade at 5000 yards or even at grealet 
distance more or less ineflective, but intended to draw the fire of the 
enemy’s artillery off the advancing infantry. Under this cannonsle 
the officer commanding the troops will decide where he proposes 
make his real attack. When he has made up his mind the artillery 
will advance to the edge of the shrapnel zone (3500 yards) and endes 
vour to obtain the advantaze in the combat with common shell. ‘The 
moment this advantage becomes palpable will be the earliest at which 
the officer commanding will be able to determine when he will com 
mence the attack. ‘The artillery will now resolve to engage it thé 
decisive artillery duel and advance by successive fractions, using shrip 
nel fire. 1f the defenders artillery is silenced the time will have come 
to let loose the infantry ; which will reach the enemy } an bour after 
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shy successive fractions. 

t however be remembered that ineffective cannonades at 
istances should not be permitted, it is waste of ammunition 
w enemy begins to Adé then we must answer him. 


l4tn LETTER. 
Seald Artillery avoid in future the zone of Infantry fire. 


hs letter there is a good deal of repetition, for the desirability of 
riley of the attack supporting infantry in the attack and accom- 
trzitinto the zone of the enemy’s infantry fire has already been 
emmented on and recognised asa necessity. One of the highest 
uthorities in criticising some manevres when the artillery of 
thal avoided the zone of infantry tire said, “that is of no use, 
«fy may shoot as far and as well as it likes, it must at the last 


‘s former remarks on the subject Prince Kraft only spoke of the 
athe offensive. On the defensive it is accepted that, when 
wtillery should be placed in position 500 yards behind the 
string line, but here artillery will not be always able to avoid 
} fet of infantry fire and some few bullets will reach it at a range 
ae than 10U0 yards up to 1600 yards. 

‘uid however the artillery of the defence hold its ground when 
@m:lints infantry drive back the firing line of the defence, and are 
tg so close as to threaten the safety of the guns? 
may assume that if it give way and falls back it will be owing 
‘yenority of the enemy. But such an advantage to the enemy 
sr snceivable after a very long and hot fight in which the artillery 
ce will have suffered very severely from shell, shrapnel and 
sand at will no longer be in a position to full back rapidly. Still 
rtant is the moral effect which will be produced by the retire- 
the guns at this moment, The infantry will have brought up 
tnserves and be making a supreme eflort to check the attack and 
rk, if at this moment the guns retire the temporary check 
ye into a tutal defeat, as no artillery will be left as a rallying 
the infantry, 
it would have happened at Vionville if the great artillery line 
stout of the zone of infantry fire when temporarily thrown on 
uve} Would the victory at Beaune la Reolande have been 
tthe artillery had shunned the zone of infantry fire? 

The nearer the enemy’s infantry approaches the more certain will 
fire and the more dest:uctive the rush of shrapnel through 
* teks of the infantry; should the latter ever push up to the muzzles 
‘uns, then fire will even beat him back at the last moment. 

Its thus still less desirable on the defensive that on the offensive 
-arullery should avoid infantry fire and this more especially when 
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the end of the artillery ducl. It will advance the last 1500 or 2000 
yards under cover of shrapnel which should be used to shatter the 
enemy's infantry, for this purpose the artillery will advance with its 
infutry by successive fractions. 

It must however be remembered that ineffective cannonades at 
enormous distances should not be permitted, it is waste of ammunition 
but if the enemy begins to A/¢ then we must answer him. 


14tn LETTER. 
Should Artillery avoid in future the zone of Infantry fire. 


In this letter there is a good deal of repetition, for the desirability of 
the artillery of the attack supporting infantry in the attack and accom- 
yanying it into the zone of the encmy’s infantry fire has already been 
strongly commented on and recognised asa necessity. One of the highest 
uilitary authorities in criticising some mancevres when the artillery of 
the attack had avoided the zone of infantry tire said, “that is of no use, 
the artillery may shoot as far and as well as it likes, it must at the last 
pa” 

In his former remarks on the subject Prince Kraft only spoke of the 
atillery on the offensive. On the defensive it is accepted that, when 
pesible, artillery should be placed in position 500 yards behind the 
infantry firing line, but here artillery will not be always able to avoid 
the effect of infantry fire and some few bullets will reach it at a range 
of more than 1000 yards up to 1600 yards. 

Should however the artillery of the defence hold its ground when 
the assailants infantry drive back the firing line of the defence, and are 
alvancing so close as to threaten the safety of the guns? 

We may assume that if it give way and falls back it will be owing 
to the superiority of the enemy. But such an advantage to the enemy 
sonly conceivable after a very long and hot fight in which the artillery 
“f the defence will have suffered very severely from shell, shrapnel and 
nie fire and it will no longer be in @ position to full back rapidly. Still 
nore important is the moral effect which will be produced by the retire- 
ment of the guns at this moment. The infantry will have brought up 
its last reserves and be making a supreme effort to check the attack and 
drive it back, if at this moment the guns retire the temporary check 
rill develope into a total defeat, as no artillery will be left as a rallying 
point for the infantry. 

What would have happened at Vionville if the great artillery line 
had retired out of the zone of infantry fire when temporarily thrown on 
the defensive? Would the victory at Beaune la Rolande have been 
gained if the artillery had shunned the zone of infantry fire ? 

The nearer the enemy’s infantry approaches the more certain will 
be artillery fire and the more dest:uctive the rush of shrapnel through 
the ranks of the infantry; should the latter ever push up to the muzzles 
of the guns, then fire will even beat him back at the last moment. 

It is thus still less desirable on the defensive that on the offensive 
that artillery should avoid infantry fire and this more especially when 
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their own infantry has been driven back. With its improved projectiles 
since 1870-71, Artillery can now count with more certainty than ever 
upon the impvnetrability of its front. 


157ra LETTER. 
On some Artillery questions of the day. 
1.—On Reserve Artillery. 


It is said of cavalry that the leader who keeps the last squadron ir 
hand wins the day, but the reverse is now the case with Artillery and 
it may be said whoever has brought his last gun into action and has 
thus established a superiority of fire wins the day. A single additional 
battery which can outtlank the enemy’s line and bring a flanking or 
oblique fire to bear at the very commencement of a fight, carried on at 
effective shrapnel range, may turn the scale. 

The reasons for the abolition of the reserve are-as follows :— 

(I.)—Owing to the long ranges in the first phases of the fight, 
artillery can be withdrawn and moved to another part 
of the line if required. They are still in hand and not 
“ expended” as they were in the old days of S. B. guns. 

(II.)—The ranges of field artillery being so much greater, they 
command a much larger area of the battle field and 
can be turned with efiect on various objects in ther 
front. 

(III.)—In an army one or two entire Army Corps will be kept in 
reserve, thus furnishing a sufficient reserve of artillery. 
These batteries will be sent forward as required (3rd 
Corps at Vionville.) 

(IV.)—The eftect of artillery is now so great that the absolute 
necessity exists for endeavouring to establish a supe 
riority over that of the enemy. 

(V.)—On the defensive guns will only be maintained in reserve 
so as to enable them to be used to the best effect against 
the attackers artillery, and every effort should be made 
to crush it by artillery fire. 

2.—On finding a range from a position in rear. 


Supposing a battery is in action at a point 5000 yards (A.) anda 
good position exists at about 3000 yards from the enemy (B) it has been 
proposed to find the range of B, from A., then on coming into action at 
B. the battery would know its range. Prince Kraft does not approve of 
this at all and has the following objections to offer :— 

(I.)—You may be deceived in the range from A. to the enemy’s 
position 
(II.)—The enemy’s artillery may appear to be on one line, but his 
batteries may be at different ranges—a very probable 
contingency. 
(II.—In advancing at a gallop or trot you may fail to find the 
place to which you have taken the range. 
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(IV.)—When seen from the rear the new position B, looked suit- 
able but on reaching it you find you cannot see the 
enemy. 

(V.)—The position. may be found to only suit two or three guns. 

3—On the use of aulvoes by battcrivs. 

Prince Kraft considers salvocs of shrapnel on taking up position or 
in fact salvoes at all a waste of ammunition and that steady firing from 
a flank is the best kind of fire and the only manner in which the officer 
commanding a battery can keep the fire under command ; he can then 
tell whether each gun has been properly laid, the fuze properly set or 
infact he can. see where the mistakes are made and who makes them ; 
beides no more shell can be thrown into the enemy by salvoes than by 
frng from a flank. He however approves of a proposal to allow batteries 
of abrivade to fire salvoes with tangent scales at different elevations, in 
order to find the range ; he would however only allow this when the 
artillery could take up.a position under cover hidden from the enemy, 
wthat each gun could be carefully laid and thus the accuracy of the 
ulvo gearanteed, 

4—The occupation of a position in échelon. 

The occupation of a long line in échelon of batteries. is much in: 
favour, where the wind blows from a flank and drifts the smoke of one 
battery across another ; it also conduces to mislead the enemy as to the 
range, Prince Kraft however considers that eventually the batteries. 
thould be brought up into line :— 

(L)—In order to give a free field of fire to all the batteries. 

(I.)—Because it has not a good moral effect for part of the bat- 
teries to remain further from the enemy than the rest.. 


5.—On diagonal fire. 

Every endeavour should be made to bring enfilule or oblique fire 
m the enemy’s artillery, nothing produces more effect, both moral 
tod actual. For this reason every effort must be directed to outflank 
the enemy’s position even ifthis can be done on one flank only. Prince 
Kraft however does not consider it within the bounds of human nature to 
"pect guns on the right flank to fire at the right flank of the enemy’s 
line, The natural tendency is to. fire at what is in your front, more- 
“er it would be next to impossible to observe and correct your fire. 

6.—On cover for timbers and guns. 

The most recent German regulations say nothing about this point 
ind Prince Kraft states that in all his campaigns he has never allowed 
tis Timbers to quit their regulation position behind the guns. Any 
‘cher position is too far off. 

With regard to guns it is a well known. fact that artificial cover is 
‘sirable, but if the earth is soft and gunpits are made the recoil with 
‘ill is so great that probably the gunpits will have to be abandoned, 
This does not occur with blank cartridge. For these reasons it is 
'wtter to place guns on the natural surface of the ground and to use 
sndulations, bushes, hedges, walls ctc. 
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7.—On Horse Artillery. 


Before 1870-71 it was by many considered in Germany better to 
give up horse artillery altogether and supply its place with field carry- 
ing its detachments on the carriages. The experiences of the war entirely 
silenced these suggestions. Van Dresky on the 6th August had marched 
his Corps Artillery 16 miles in the morning in a hilly country and had 
to move off again at 3 p.M.; his horse artillery covered 20 miles to the 
battle field in three hours, but his field artillery took 14 hours longer 
and arrived too lute.* His horse artillery again at Beaune la Rolande 
just reached in time to take part in the battle, after a march of 32 miles. 


8.--On the abolition of Corps Artillery. 


Prince Kraft says that it has been proposed to abolish “ Corps Artil- 
lery and divide it equally between the two Divisions of the army corps 
but condemns this in an unqualified manner :— 

(I.)—The unity of command of the artillery of an army corps 
would be destroyed and its staff abolished. 

(II.)—A great want would be felt tactically for now in combina- 
tion with the divisional artillery it produces a tremendous 
effect whereever the General Commanding the Amy 
Corps pleases to use it and prepares the way for the 
main decisive action. If divided up into divisions its 
use would be entirely under divisional commanders, 


16rH LETTER. 
On the Drill Regulations. 


Drill is only a means to an end and consequently drill regulations 
must. contain much that is of no use in war, The advantage of drill 
as a factor in discipline and steadiness are undeniable and there is no 
doubt that a well drilled battery will be most under discipline in the 
field, more attentive to words of command and instruction, and will conse- 
quently be cooler and in a better condition to shoot well. Simplification 
of drill however on service is essential and none but the very simplest 
Maneevres will be attempted. Prince Kraft therefore proposes that in 
the regulations the movements which are to be used in peace should be 
distinguished from those which are possible in war and this seems an 
eminently practical suggestion. Intricate manceuvres in peace time as 
imstruments of training, instruction and facility in driving may perhaps 
be allownble but they cannot be attempted on service. 

These remarks are especially applicable to brigade drill; in bri- 
gade manvzuvres even in peace the greatest simplicity should be observed. 
Drill movements in brigade in war are seldom possible, nor will they 
even be necessary. Batteries will move into action under the command 
of their captains (Majors) who should receive personal instructions from 
the officer commanding the brigade or receive them through the adju- 
tant. The commanding ofticer of Brigade will himself direct the advance 
of the first battery into the position. 


* ‘Those who have lately reduced our horse artillery, please note ! 
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lit LETTER AND LAST. 


The answer of the Correspondent, giving a Summary of the Preceeding. 
Letters. 


(With apologies to the R. A. Institution and Major Walford I am 
induced to publish this last letter in full as it contains the essence of 
all the letters and it appears desirable to make these precepts as widely 
known as possible, especially to Cavalry and Infantry Oflicers who have 
not access to the R. A. Institution Journal.) 

“T have waited three months before answering your last letter of 
September. This is because I have several times re-studied your 16 
letters on Field artillery. Your ideas wander from one subjcet to 
another, like a hunter seeking for game, who follows it as he finds it. 
l have therefore taken the trouble to make extracts from, to recapitulate 
and to summarize what you have written. Will you kindly tell me if 
[have rightly expressed your meaning in the arrangement of the follow- 
ing list of contents :— 

I. Concerning the CLAIMS WHICH AT THE PRESENT DAY WE MAKE 
ON THE ARTILLERY. 

1. The first may be said in three words. The artillery must in 
the first place Ait, in the second place Act, and in the third place Ait. In 
this is included all that has to do with the most correct service of the 
guns, the most accurate observation of the fire and the most exact 
correction of the elevation and deflection 

2. It must next be in a condition to come into position at the right 
moment, and, with this object, it must practice itself in getting over dis- 
tances of many miles, and even forced marches of a day or so, at a rapid 
pace. 

If it can satisfy these claims, it will give us everything which 
is needed as to its fitness for employment in battle. 

II. With regard to the conDUCT OF ARTILLERY IN ACTION the follow- 
ing rules are laid down :— 

1. General rules. 


(2.) Artillery can produce its full effect only on condition that it 
always remembers that i¢ is an auxiliary arm to the other troops. 

(6.) It must use every effort to avoid all ineffective cannonades, 
and must thus always go in as close us possible to the enemy. 

(c.) Nevertheless it will, on account of the present condition of the 
improvements in ordnance, be as a rule necessary ¢ begin the artillery 
Ayht outside of the zone of effective shrapnel, and thus at ranges over 3800 
yards 

(L) But the decisive artillery duel will be fought out ata range of 
Jrom 2200 to 2700 yards. 

(e.) Artillery must also always fire at the other arms, as soon 
a8 they are seen within the zone of its effective fire. But, since 
the other troops of the enemy will get as much cover as possible from 
the nature of the ground, and will, even if they be once visible, soon 
disappear behind cover, the combat of artillery with artillery will occupy, 
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duriny the greater part of the duration of a buatile, the attention 4 
this arm. | 

(f) Artillery must not hurry when it opens fire, and must adhe 
exactly to the regulation system, 80 that the Captain of a buttery maf 
have full command of hig fire. It must avoid refinements, such af 
salvoes (except as range-finders), finding the range frem a position ig 
rear, and diagonal fire, &e. | 

(g.) Artillery must endeavenr to fight as a rule by entire brigade 
The use cf single batteries must be exceptional. Neverthcless, entiy 
brigades. must not be taken into action by one word of command or by 
the sound of one trumpet, but should be guided by orders or instruction 
given personally by the officer commanding the brigude to the Captains o 
batteries. 4 

(h.) Artillery must never be without ammunition. The punctua 
renewal of ammunition is a condition of its existence. It must the 
fore use every endeavour to keep its limbers always full. The lin 
ammunition must be considered as the last reserve of ammunition, an 
must thus, whenever possible, be filled ‘up. 

If nevertheless ammunition fails, artillery must remaim in positiog 
(silent, until it can succeed in procuring a fresh supply), so Jong ast 
receives no order-to retire. 


2. On the offensive. 


(a.) Artillery, after it has silenced the enemy’s artillery, must at 
-as a rule approach nearer than from 1600 to 1700 yards to infantry 4 
the enemy which 7s as yet intact, and is not engaged with other troops. 

(6.) If the enemy's infantry is held in check by another force o 

artillery, or by infantry, it is not only advisable, but i 28 the duty 4 

artillery, to advance to a range of from 1100 to 1200 yards. ! 

(c.) At the most decisive moment of the action artillery must no 
shun the very closest range. 

(d.) -As soon as the main attack has proved successful, the artlle 
must hasten .up to secure the captured position by its fire. At such { 
moment, ss proper pluce, in most cases, is in the line of skirmishers. 


3. On the defensive. 


(a.) The normal post for artillery in a defensive position (thonef 
this may be modified by the character of the ground), is 500 yards 
rear of the foremost infantry position, provided always that the sat 
leaves the field of fire of the artillery open. 

(6.) Artillery must never abandon its position, even if the a 
come up to the muzzles of the guns, unless the officer commanding tl 
troops has given orders for a general retreat. But this does not imp! 
that artillery, acting on the defensive, are forbidden, if the assailan 
begins to get the advantage in the artilley duel, to cease firing for 
tuue und to withdraw their guns under cover, with the object of sud 
denly coming into action again at the most critical moment. 

(c.) If the order to retreat is given, the only possible moment 
which it can be commenced is either when the enemy has not yet advance 
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to the attack, or when he is preparing a second attuck after having been 
repulsed in the first. 


4. Horse artillery in a cavalry action. 


(a) Asarule the Horse artillery shuull go in at once to a decisive 
range for the artillery duel, since the considerations which compel artil- 
lery when engaged with infantry to fight at longer ranges, lose their 
force in this case, owing to the speed at which cavalry can move. From 
this position it will silence the enemy’s artillery, and immediately after- 
wards, or as soon as it can see them, it will turn its fire on the enemy’s 
cavalry. 
"6 During the charge of its own cavalry, it will fire on that of 
the enemy, or, if that be not possible, on his artillery. If it has nothing 
to tire at, a will remain in position with loaded guns, (common shell and 
shrapnel should be used), in order, in case of the failure of the charge, 
to give support to its retiring cavalry, and to show them where they are 
to rally. 

(@) The Horse artillery requires a special escort on that flank of 
their position only on which the cavalry fight is not taking place, and 
even there it requires it merely for the purpose of scouting. A section 
will therefore be sufficient. 

(d.) If the charge succeeds, the Horse artillery must gallop up to 
the spot where it took place, in order to secure its possession with their 
fire, and to assist in the pursuit. 

TI]. OrGanization. 

The following appears to be a very desirable organization for the 
artillery :— 

Each army-corps to have 3 regiments of artillery ; of these 2 to be 
of Field artillery, and to consist each of 2 brigades of 3 batteries ; the 
3rd to be a regiment of Horse artillery, and to consist of 3 brigades of 
3 batteries, If with this organization we find that we are weaker in 
Ficld-guns than the neighbouring States, I should propose to increase 
the number of batteries in a brigade of Field artillery to 4.* 

On mobilization one regiment of Field artillery would be attached 
toeach infantry division, and a brigade of Horse artillery to each cavalry 
division. The remainder of the regiment of Horse artillery would form 
the corps-artillery. 

IV. THE EMPLOYMENT OF ARTILLERY BY LEADERS OF TROOPS. 

(a.) It must be laid down asa first principle, that any serious 
artillery action (I except of course skirmishes, slow cannonades, feints, 
&c.) must be opened with a number of guna superior from the first to that of 
the enemy. The excess over this strength will always be employed in 
outflanking the enemy, with the object of enfilading him. The im- 
provement of artillery fire has increased the weight of the reasons 
against the retention of an artillery reserve, which even in 1870 appeared 
undesirable. 

(b.) If this principle be observed, the distribution of the artillery 
will be as follows :— 


*Nors.—This would give 21 or 25 batteries per army-corpa, of which 9 would 
be Horse-artillery, We have 15 batteries, of which 4 are Horse-artillery. N.L.W. 
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1, The advance-guard of'an army-corps, which consists of a brigade* 
of infantry, will have a brigade of Field artillery attached to it. The 
other brigade of artillery will remain with the second brigade of infantry. 

2. A complete infantry division will receive a regiment of Field 
artillery. 

3. The corps-artillery will, as a rule, come into action as a whole. 

4, The advance-guard of «an infantry division, of the strength ofa 
regiment,t will be given one /uttery 

5. The artillery belonging to @ cavalry division will, as a rule, 
remain massed with the main-boly. But as an exception, when it has 
been forescen that the advance-guard brigade will be required to fight as 
well as to scout, artillery will be given to it. Under these circumstance 
it may happen, especially when it is necessary to force defiles which are 
occupied by the enemy, that the whole brigade of artillery will be sent 
forward to the advance-guard, 

If the cavalry division is present at a battle, it will send its Horse 
artillery into the fighting line of artillery, in order to assist the latter 
in attaining a numerical superiority. 

6, Lear-guards will be supplied with artillery on the same prinn- 
ples as obtained in the case of advance-guards. But if a rear-guard is 
intended to delay the enemy, it may happen, that considerably more 
artillery may be attached to it; possibly even the whole of the corp> 
artillery. 

7. For detachments the same principles as for advance-guards will 
apply, having regard to their strength and numbers. 

8. The brecking-up of a battery is to be avoided as far as possible. 
Detached divisions may very exceptionally be employed in street 
fighting, in expeditions against an armed civilian population, ete. A 
single gun is no gun at all, ; 

(c.) The position of urtillery on the march is closely connected with 
its distribution among the tactical units. Thus the artillery of the 
advance-guard of a division or of acorps will march in rear of the 
leading battalion or regiment of the main-body of the advance-guard. 
The artillery of a division will march in rear of the leading regiment, 
or ut the latest in rear of the leading brigade of the division, The 
corps-artillery will march in rear of the leading brigade of the main-body, 
or at the latest in rear of the leading division, The Horse artillery of 
acavalry division will march in rear of the leading regiment of the 
main-body. 

In retiring, the same rules will be followed, except of course that the 
troops will be supposed to have turned about. 

V. The wishes which you utter with regard to the DRILL REGULA- 
TIONS may be expressed in one word—sIMPLICITY. 

With this object all evolutions in the Instructions for mounted drill, 
which are not necessary for the object of artillery in war, ought to be 
abolished, in order thus to save time, which may be employed in prac- 
tising carefully and exactly all the other instructions contained in the 
drill-regulations. 


*Nore,--Of 6 battalions, N-L.W. | tNore,—Of3 battalions. N.L.W. 


RUSSIAN SUMMER MANCEUVRES AT KRASNOESELO 
CAMP IN 1887. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE Revue MILITAIR DE L'ETRANGER BY LIEUTENANT 
J. McD. Bairn, Derisysatre Rect. 


(The following account of the last camp of exercise at Krasnoe-Sélo 
may prove of interest. The accompanying sketch map has been kindly 
coped forme from the French map by Sergeant H. W. Roberts, 2nd 
Katulion Derbyshire Regiment.) 

Among the manceuvres arranged for the Russian army in 1887, 
those at Krasnoé-Sélo initiated for the benefit of the garrisons in and 
around St. Petersburg are of general interest. As the exercises were 
restricted to minor tactical operations, we propose to give in detail, some 
of the operations which took place in the course of these manceuvres, 
particularly during the week in which the Emperor attended the camp. 

The troops assembled at Krasnoé-Sélo from the 15th May can be 
divided into three groups :— 

(1.)—The Guard, comprising 

8 Infantry Regiments of the Ist and 2nd Divisions, 
The Rifle Brigade. 

The Reserve Battalion of the Guard. 

The Ist and 2nd Cavalry Divisions (less one brigade.) 
The Ist and 2nd Field Artillery Brigades, 

The Horse Artillery Brigade (less one battery.) 

(2.)—The troop of the Line, viz :— 

The 37th Infantry Division. 

The 3rd and 4th Finland Rifle Battalions. 
The 5th and 6th Reserve Battalions. 

The 37th Artillery Brigade. 

4 Batteries of the 23rd Artillery Brigade, 

(3.)~-Then the third class formed by the military Infantry, Cavalry 
ind Artillery Schools; the Cavalry Officers’ School and the School of 
Musketry, 

The mass of the troops represented 

62 Buttalions 
49 Squadrons. 
136 Guns. 

Their strength was 1,371 officers and 29,379 men. 

The Guard was under canvas ; the 37th Infautry Division and the 
Schools in barracks. 

From the 15th May to 10th August, the out-door instruction, 
which had been interrupted by the severe winter at St. Petersburg was 
carried on, after which the usual summer programme was fulfilled, and 
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the troops in the concluding week of the camp mancenvred under the 
eve of the Emperor, sometimes collectively, sometimes separately. 
The manceuvres as detailed hereafter alternated with the usual religious 
festivals. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 


11th August—Inspection of camp and grand retreat. 

12th August—Grand review of the troops. 

13th August—Blessing of the colours. 

14th August—Races for officers. 

15th August—Morning :—Small scale manceuvres of a force on 

war strength. 

Evening :—Exercises for the 2nd Infantry Division 
of the guard ; a detachment of Artillery 
and the Rifle Battalion of the Guard. 

16th August-—Morning :—Exercises for the 2nd Guard Cavalry 

Division, aud the 2nd and 5th Horse 
Artillery batteries of the Guard. 

Evening :—Exercise of the Military Schools, (A 
mixed battalion of seholars, a company 
of the Younker School at St. Petersburg, 
a squadron from the Nicholas Cavalry 
School, and a battery from the Michel 
Artillery School.) 

17th August—Jforning :-—Enxercise of the 37th Infantry Division, 

of two battalions of Finland Rifles, of 
two Reserve battalions; of the 37th 
Artillery brigade and of 4 batteries of the 
23rd. brigade. 

Evening :— Exercise of u force of the three arms at 
field firing. 

18th August—Parade of the Préobrajenski, and Samara (147th of 

line) regiments, and the Guard Artillery. 

19th August—Army corps manoeuvres. 

Notwithstanding the absence of extensive manceuvres (except on 
the last day,) the series of sranll varied exercises afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for appreciating the bearing of the troops, and their degree of 
instruction. 

In accordance with the programme, at 6 Pp, M., on the 11th August 
the Emperor inspected the camp. The troops of all arms were drawn 
up on foot in front of it, in full dress, with helmets, and without arms. 
The camp having been inspected, the Emperor accompanied by the 
Empress and a large suite placed himself facing the bands, massed for 
the Evening Prayer. Ata given signal by a salvo from all the guns in 
camp, the bands played the national anthem, then a simple svldier, 
instructed so to do, came towards the Emperor, and recited in a clear 


* These races are an annual institution—obligatory for officers of Cavalry and 
Horse Artillery. The steeplechase course at Krasnoé-Sélo is 24 miles in circam- 
ference, and a prize of 4,000 Roubles (about £625 is awarded yearly.) 
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voieothe Evening Prayer. All tho officers assisted at this imposing 
ceremony. 

On Friday, August 12th, for the grand review on the Drill Ground, 
the three infantry divisions under the Grand Duke Vladimir, com- 
manding the St. Petersburg district, were drawn up, one behind the 
other, in lines of battalion columns, with an interval of about 30 paces. 
Between the brigades of each division were the divisional artillery 
vithout wagons.—The Cavalry on the lett of the infantry, in a line of 
regiments in close column. As the Emperor passed, he was welcomed 
with regulated cheers. ‘The regiments of horse and dragoon Guards 
appeared in caps and dark tunics, without the helmet or cuirass, which 
isonly worn at large parades in St. Petersburg. 
ao Infantry marched past at a brisk step, correctly, and with good 

nce, 

The Cavalry passed by squadrons at open distance: the Artillery 
by batteries, with an interval of six paces between the guns. The 
Artillery horses appeared excellent : the bay horses of the dragoons and 
the grey horses of the hussars are evidently the best, the trappings are 
i told pattern, a new has been adopted and is in use in the cavalry 

oals, 

Tro infantry regiments carried for trial, two kinds of havresacks— 
one of cloth, with shoulder belt, and resting on the left buttock, it 
appeared to tire the soldier: the other carried on the back as of old, 
but longer and narrower, and resting on the loin. 

The Rifle battalion of the Guard is trying a bandolier (hunting 
Ptern,) worn on the breast diagonally from left to right, intended to 
welerate loading.—-It is said to favor rapidity of fire (13 shots per 
Tunute. 

On the 13th August, at midday, the imposing ceremony of blessing 
colours took place. On the afternoon of the 14th, the obligatory 
nee for officers was held, 60 officers from each brigade took part in it, 
Prucipally captains and lieutenants. ‘The obstacles comprised 4 hur- 
dles, an “in and out,” a water jump, and two hedges, Voluntary races 
followed this, officers only being allowed to compete, who rude chargers 
of their own arm of the service. 

The morning of August 15th was devoted to minor operations of 
sual! bodies on a war footing. 

One of these bodies, called the Ropcha force, was supposed to 
cme from that direction (vide map): it was under the command of 
te Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch, and comprised :— 

1 Battalion Préobrajenski Regiment (together with a company 
of the Guard Reserve Battalion.) 

2 Squadrons of the Ataman Cossack Regiment. 

1 Battery of 4 guns of the Ist -Artillery Brigade. 

Its first position was on the Laboratory slopes, with an advanced 
Guard posted at the Tsarsky-Valik, and its patrols pushed on to the 
crest of the Karvelakhti. The intelligence possessed about the enemy 
was merely the fact that ho was expected from Gatchina—the force 
tad orders to drive him back on the Jjora, 
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The Gatchins force had as chief, Major General Pantéli¢iev and 

comprised :— 
‘1 Battalion Séménoveki Regiment. 
4 Squadrons from the first Guard Cavalry ‘Division. 
4 Guns. 

This force was sub-divided into two columns of route : one, the left 
‘consisted of 2 companies, 3 squadrons, and 2 guns-on the old Gatchins 
road : the cavalry as an advanced Guard about Staritzy, the remainder 
at Golodoukhy.—The right column, strength 2-companies, 1 squadron, 
and 2 guns had its cavalry in advance, near Klisavetino, the main body 
one verst south of Grand Taitay. The arrival of the enemy at Ropcha 
was known, and also the presence of his vedettes on the Karvelakhti 
crests. Its object was to contain the enemy, whilst.an endeavour ws 
made to seize the Karvelakhti crests. 

This class of counter-operations, frequently repeated-in Russia, has 
for its aim, the exercise of superior officers in leading troops of all 
arms, and familiarising them with the -amount of space occupied on 
the ground by units at war strength. 

On the afternoon of the 15th, the 2nd Infantry Division of the 
Guard, under the command of its chief General Richter, carried out an 
offiensive action against an enemy indicated by some flags. This force 
had its advanced guard at Tsarsky Valik, and the main body at Raskiuo. 
The successive development of the operation comprised the four follor 
ing phases :— 

(1) Offensive taken by the advance guard. 

(2) Attack of the Ravine and the Advanced Guard Camp.* 

(3) Occupation of a position behind this camp, and.preparation 
for a final attack. 

(4) Attack of the bridges (+) aud pursuit. 

‘On the 16th August, the cavalry took its turn of manquvring 
before the Emperor. ‘The 2nd Division of the guard-exeouted a simple 
movement in which it had 

(1) To ferm for attack, and assail the Karvelakhti crests. 
(2) To change front towards-the Polygon on the Drill Ground. 
(3) To occupy the Laboratory and deliver a decisive charge. 

On the same evening the mixed battalion from the Military Schools, 
the company of Younkers from St, Petersburg, the battery from the 
Michel School, and the Nicholas School squadron, assembled near 
Tsarsky Valik and executed the following exercises.:— 

(1) Assuming battle order. 

(2) Preparation for a bayonet assault, and repelling cavalry 
charges. 

(3) Occupation of the Advanced Guard camp and pursuit. 

On the morning of the 17th August, the 37th Infantry Division, 
with the other troops mentioned in the general provramme, executed 


* The Advanced Guard camp is that portion of Krasnoe-Selo camp to the 
west of Lake Douderhof—the other is the Grand Camp. 

+ Those leading from the Advanced Guard camp to Grand camp across Lake 
Douderhof, 
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in turn nn operation against an indicated enemy. At first; they formed 
two bodies :—the one made an: offensive march from Ropcha towards 
Krsnee-Selo and. Kheimozi: the other: supposed to have come from 
Peterhof, occupied the line of heights which extend from Kapors 
Kaia to Kameriaza. After a warm. artillery fight, the Ropcha force 
delivered an assault against the line of heights, which was repulsed, 
The two portions of the 37th Infantry Division having reunited, took 
the offensive and surrounded the Rogolova redoubt where the Emperor 
stood. They carried the work and: pursued the enemy towards the 
Drill Ground. 

The afternoon of this day was devoted to the most interesting 
exercise of the series, namely, the execution of field firing by a force of 
the three arms. A plan strictly regutated: in advance governs the 
exercise—the troops of each: arm assume successively fighting and 
marching formations, following appointed limes so as to fire on the 
targets-which mark the-progressive phases of the action, and which 
are sufficient in number for each-arm. The operation concluded the 
hits are taken off and a percentage struck. 

Toeaday, August 18th, was entirely devoted to the religious and 
military festival of the Preobrajenski and Samara Regiments, and the 
Guard Artillery. 

Friday, the 19th, the final day, was set apart for the Grand’ 
Matoluvres, in which two army corps opposed each other. 

The Southern.corps was-placed under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Prince Chakovskoi, who had Colonel Stavrovski- as his chief of” 
the staff. It comprised 

2 Infantry Divisions of the Guard. 
1 Cavalry Division. 
let and 2nd Artillery Brigades. 
3 Batteries of Horse Artillery. 
oa total of :— 
32 Battalions. 
23° Squadrons. 
68 Guns: 

Original position —The main-body of the Infantry and Field Artil- 
lwry massed near Alexandrovakoi’ and Kouprianova, with an advanced’ 
guard of the three arms at Douderhof and Kirchof.—The bulk of the 
Cavalry at Gargina, its advanced guard at Kavelakhti. 

Information about the enemy—He has bivouacked.at Sosnovka, , 
Gorielovo, Konstantinovskaia: his advanced parties occupy Kagrassa 
ind Nikoulina—Krano€-Sélo is protected by entrenchments, and is. 
believed to be held bya strong advanced guard. The object of the 
Army corps.is to attack Kagrassa heights. 

The Northern corps) was commanded by Liéutenant-General. 
Gelfreich, who had Colonel Skougarevski, as his chief of the staf. It 
consisted of :— 

The Schools. 
The 37th Infantry Division. 
A. Squadron from the Cavalry officers’ School. 
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The 2nd Guard Cavalry Division. 
The 23rd and 37th Artillery Brigades. 

The Field and Horse Batteries of the Artillery School. 
a total of-— 
27 Battalions. 

26 Squadrons. 

70 Guns. 

Original position.—The main body north of Nikouliua and Ker 
grassa, the advanced guard near the villages,—The bulk of the Cavalry 
in order of march in the streets of Krasnoé, the leading party being 
at the entrance to the village from the Drill-Ground. 

Information of the enemy.—He is known to occupy Douderhof ut 
Kirchof in force: his Cavalry and Horse Artillery are reported on the 
Kavelakhti crest, near the old Gatchina road: 

The Northern corps at Krasnoé-Sélo, covering the concentration of 
the army on St. Petersburg, determined to attack Douderhof and 
Kirchof, at the same time the Cavalry is directed towards Kavelakhti, 
on the left flank of the enemy. 

This then is a summary of the mancuvres executed in 1887, by 
the troops stationed at Krusnoé-Sélo, on the conclusion of their summer 
drills—In default of the criticisms of a competant observer, on the 
operations, we have the remarks made by the commander of the troops 
to fall back on, and these dwell upon the faults which have beea 
noticed ; cach year, in fact, the Grand Duke Vladimir, at the end of 
the mancuvres, summarises the criticisms made. They are published in 
an order, which becomes a guide for the conduct of the instruction in 
the following year. The text of the recommendations formulated in 
1887, by the Grand Duke Vladimir, whilst revealing the mistakes 
noticed, show the care taken in the Russian army in the preparation of 
troops for war. They are to this effect. 

(1) In general, orders are to be distinguished by correctness and 
clearness. At times, troops are directed to “await a new order” in situa- 
tions and circumstances when their réle cannot be precisely laid down. 
A similar order to the above mentioned one, has kept troops in positions 
they occupy, when the phases of a battle show them plainly the 
necessity for moving. Again, certain orders enter too much into detail 
and point out, for instance, the exact spot where an attack formation 
should be assumed. Such specific orders hamper the movement of sub- 
ordinates, and are useless ; a person on the spot is the best judge of the 
right place and moment for action. 

(2) The manouvees have discovered the habit of certain leaders 
to split up, unnecessaxily, their troops into several columns, which are 
separately presented to the enemy and so are liable to be beaten in 
detail. Unity of action is so essential a principle, that it must never 
when possible be neglected. 

(3) Marches have been made regularly. However, night marches 
have shown insufficient cohesion, too great a lengthening out of the 
troops compatible with safety, and at times a want of silence in the 
ranks. They do not admit of movements on a large scale, which have 
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for their object, the development of the mobility of troops, but are 
intended rather to procure manwuvring advantages, by seizing on 
important points. Such movements fatigue the men, impair their 
health, and interfere with the regularity of the mancuvre. 

(4) In passing from marching to fighting formation, many lead- 
ers have commenced by deploying their Infantry, and have only 
employed their Artillery, after the Infantry had begun the enzagement, 
thus curtailing the time requisite for the preparation of the attack, and 
ignoring reconnaissance. 

(5) It has frequently happened, that detachments have taken up 
too extended a front for action, especially, when, on the preceding 
march, they have been split up into several columns. 

(6) Great progress has been made in the leading of troops during 
the manouvres, but as progress is their object, every attention must 
le devoted towards attaining the perfection, of which exercises of the 
threearms are capable. In reference to this, it has been remarked, 
that commanders of integral portions, such as the advanced and rear 
guards or main body, in entering upon an action, wait for orders when 

they cannot receive them, and sometimes have not done what circum- 
stances dictated to them, surrendering the initiative, which is of such 
primary importance to every commander. 

Inthe combined action of Infantry, or of Cavalry with Artillery 
thecommanders of the two arms first named, fail to indicate to the 
Artillery, the place where it should take post, and the point on which 
its fire should be directed. When artillery enters into the composition of 
‘detachment, its commander should always furnish the necessary 
instructions, in accordance with which, this arm can fully co-operate in 
the action of the others. In battle, a commander, after having appre- 
titted the existing state of affairs, should determine the moment for a 
general attack or for counter attack. Insufticient directions on the 
pet of a commander explains why, in certain cases, the defence has 
ut been determined enough, why the offensive was not taken when it 
wemed necessary, why again, in the execution of the attack on an 
important point, sufficient force has not been concentrated, or why 
ertain troops have been led across the open without profiting by cover. 

The faults displayed in the general leading of bodies of men are 
usually attributable to the want of cohesion between them, and to the 
want of information about the enemy. Experience has shown that 
cavalry furnishes early and accurate news, that it acts with daring and 
intelligence, but only when reconnaissance is well organized, and that 
& precise mission has been entrusted to it. But, when cavalry parties 
set out with vaguely worded orders, such as “to discover the move- 
ments and intentions of the enemy, to reconnoitre the enemy, to keep 
touch of him,” the results of their action depend alone on the manner 
in which the leader appreciates the duty imposed on him. It is there- 
fore very necessary, that a commander should explain to cavalry officers, 
the present situation of the force, his information of the enemy, the 
plan be proposes to carry into execution, the possible and probable 
means of action in the hands of the enemy, and the object of the recon- 
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naissance. Furnished with these instructions, the cavalry officer wiil 
keep his eyes open and he can then receive well merited reproof if he 
does not fulfil his part. 

Tn what concerns each branch, attention is directed to-the following 
points :—In the Infantry, to the importance of seeking cover, to a better 
preparation by fire-action, and the employment of reserves in the attack 
and to its execution by combined and decisive shock-action. The regu- 
lations for the conduct of the attack have not always been: observed. 

In the cavalry, in action contact is lost, the flanks insufficiently 
protected, the enemy’s flanks negleeted, and the-necessity for informa 
tion disregarded. 

It will be remarked in the preceding criticisms, the importance 
attached to combined mancuvres of the three arms. These class of 
exercises have been in vogue in the Russian army for the past three 
years only. It is not astonishing then that perfection has not yet been 
attained, and that the Grand Dake Vindimir insists particularly on 
care in the performance of mancuvres, which he rightly considers ss 
the best war-schvol for officers of every branch of the-sorvice. 
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NOTE ON THE FRAMING OF MILITARY ORDERS. 


A pamplet entitled ‘Views on the framing of orders in the Field, 
at Manceuves and in a War Game” by Captain Norman Bray 2nd Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers has been just received by the U.S. I. of India and 
is well worthy of being read and taken to heart by all officers, more 
especially those on the staff who have daily to frame orders. Captain 
Bray points out that it is only by “the magic word Decentralization” 
that the orders issued by those high {in authority can be minimized. 
In the German Army “ Decentralization” has been brought to a greater 
pitch of perfection than in any other and as instances of the extent to 
which it can be carried he quotes :— 

(I) The orders issued by the Crown Prince to the Army for the 

march preceding the Battle of Weissenburg. 

(IL) Voa Werders dispositions for the battle Lisaine which only 

occupy } of a page. 

Most officers will agree with us in thinking that in our service we 
have made but little advance towards “ Decentralization.” From the 
Government down to the Officer Commanding a Regiment there is still 
great room for improvement. During the past 2 years however every 
efort has been made at Army Head Quarters to attain this desirable 
endand to place greater powers in the hands of General Olfticers Com- 
mnding. The first step towards Decentralization is to foster a spirit 
of independence and fearlessness of responsibility and this can only be 
done by entrusting all officers down the military ladder with greater 
powers. The meaning of the above cannot be better pointed than 
by referring to the late (or rather still existing) Burmah campaign 
vhich has been essentially a junior officers campaign in which great 
responsibility has been time after time thrown on subaltern officers and 
native officers and, almost without exception, they have acquitted them- 
selves not only creditably, but often in the most distinguished manner ; 
the value of this experience to the junior officers who have taken part 
in the campaign cannot be over-estimated. Some of our readers may 
say, “ But what on earth has this got to do with the length of orders? 
and we reply “everything.” Tho only thing that makes short orders 
pessible is perfect reliance in the ability of your subordinates to carry 

out the spirit of orders in accordance with the circumstances of the 
moment unfettered by a muss of detailed instructions. Such detailed 
instructions are generally based on one fixed idea in the mind of the 
issuer of the orders and if actual occurrences do not exactly follow this 
idea the details are not only utterly useless but confusing. The staff 
ottiver who issues long winded orders is generally a person extremely 
conscious of his own superior merit and of the vast inferiority of all 
those to whom he has to interpret the orders of his General; in pity for 
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their ignorance and incapacity he therefore considers it necessary to 
give them detailed orders for every possible contingency. 

In our service however the system of detailing orders in the letter, 
instead of leaving subordinates to carry them out in their spirit, has to 
a certain extent grown up from two main causes. 2 

(I) The inefficiency of many officers for the positions which they 

have held whether as Generals Commanding Divisions or 
Brigades, or Officers Commanding Regiments, Squadrons, 
Batteries, or Companies. 

(II) The fact that no larger units of organisation have existed 

than the Regiment and Battery. 

With regard to the first point a very great change is being gradul- 
ly worked on the face of the Army and the principle of selection 
tempered by seniority cannot but fail to benefit ita efficiency. It is 
difficult to imagine that we shall again see the sad effects of combined 
senility and inefficiency from which we suffered at the commencement 
of the Mutiny. 

The second point noted is no doubt the great cause for long orders 
in our campaigns and the reason is that, on a force being concentrated 
for the field it often happens that the General Officer Commanding and 
his staff have no personal knowledge of the Officers Commanding units, 
and consequently there is not that feeling of trust on the one side and 
confidence on the other which can only be engendered by personal inter- 
course. In the German Army all this is different, the General who com- 
mands an Army Corps knows his Divisional Generals intimately and 
has inspected their commands in peace time, and so on down the chain 
of responsibility, each commander knows that his subordinates are 
“good men and true” and, if they are not, it is his own fault. Self 
reliance in subordinates is fostered by the knowledge that they are 
thoroughly trusted by their commander, they get to know his ways and 
his little failings or idiosyncrasies, if he has any, (and who has not) and 
they understand and make allowances for them. 

Thus any friction which might exist is got over in peace time and 
a thorough understanding exists amongst all ranks. 

With us friction often arises when a force is brought together, 
harmony is conspicuous by its absence and mutual confidence between 
the commander and the commanded is destroyed. This all tends to 
prevent subordinates seizing the spirit of the intention of their comman- 
der and loyally aud thoroughly carrying them out. 

To have perfect “decentralization” we must have no damaged link 
in the chain of responsibility ; that is all Officers from General Comman- 
ding down to the Company or Troop Officers must be fit for their position 
or else there is a hitch, the strain tells on the damaged link and it fails 
at the critical moment with the result that the intentions of the com- 
mander may be shipwecked. We cannot of course hope to attain to 
perfection in a few months, it will take years of patient application of 
the system ; and even then the most perfect system is of course fallible. 

We would especially point to the evils of long orders in the 
field, The General of an Army Corps issues 4 or 5 pages of orders 
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far the next day, these probably cannot be issued until late in the after 
noon, even if they are printed and sent to divisions and have not to be 
apicl by clerks, On receipt by Divisions the orders for the next day 
have to be framed and copicd by Brigades, the same procedure is fol- 
fewed by Brigades and at last orders filter down to the Company orderly, 
butofien not till past midnight. It will be at once patent to any one who 
has hadto frame orders, on those issued by a superior, what an amount 
oftime will be lost supposing the Army Corps orders contain much 
detail, In framing subordinate orders these details have to be followed 
aod fresh details given, whereas if the orders are only very general the 
matter is an easy one. In our camps of exercise the late hour at which 
orders reach units has always been a great source of complaint and this 
nust be largely attributable to the system of trying to impress the letter 
and not the spirit of orders on suvordinates. ‘There is no better sign of 
a good staff than short orders which reach the units by an early hour, 
wherever this is possible. We wonld earnestly ask all those who may 
tead this short note to ponder on what may at first seem a matter of 
litle importance, but the love of writing has reached great lengths 
in our service and in the administration generally, and correspon- 
dence and voluminous reports are increasing aunually. In War des- 
patches, orders to the Army, in Administration Reports of Local 
Goveruments, Sanitary or other Reports the whole tendency is to cover 
avery large amount of paper, which defeats the very intention of the 
document and results in few thoroughly digesting the matter writtcn. 
People, as a rule, are slow to grasp the fact that a military order or a 
report of any kind, which is precise and to the point is evidence of much 
Mere careful thought and ability, and is much more difficult to write 

atone which is burdened with detail or which contains a quantity of 
Wat is known as padding” or extraneous matter, such as extracts from . 
boks, other reports &e. 

To attain toa thorough system of decentralization we must begin 
ithe top, that is with the Government Offices, and we cannot help 
thinking that we in the Army are behind our brethren in civil 
departments in this respect. ‘Lhe organisation and peculiar condition 
of our Army in India render any attempt to arrive at the pitch of 
“decentralisation” attained in Germany impossible, but still much might 

done and the bencfit to all ranks of the army would be inestimable. 

We would conclude with one word of advice (after Punch) to Staff ’ 
lficets who are given to writing long orders. 


“Do'nt.” 


E.R. FE. 


ENGLAND'S PRESENT MILITARY POSITION.* 


Translited from the German by Cartan L. W. Bone, 
D.C. 0, Middlesee Regiment. 


Albion, the ruler of the seas, has in consequence of her insular 
prition, her commercial interests, and her policy of non-intervention 
in the quarrels of her continental neighbours, a policy adhcred to for 
more than thirty years, been in the enviable position of avoiding the 
eqpenditure of much money and material of every kind on her armed 
forces. This has gene to increase her national prosperity. 

Considering the present enormous increase in standing armies and 
general warlike preparations, England now finds herself in a state of 
defencelessness—in the event of her having to go to war with an advyer- 
sary her equal in power—which has aroused public opinion in England. 

Many writings have been published on this subject on both 
sides of the channel. It may therefore be of interest to ascertain the 
present condition and requirements of the British military forees, moro 
particularly as a distinct tendency is at this moment noticeable in that 
country to insist on a reorganisation of these forces. 

In the following pages it is intended to review this condition and 
thee requirements, and, in doing so, particular attention will be paid to 
the most important of the writings referred to above, numely those by 
St Charles Dilke. 

A great number of the inhabitants of England live in the hope, that 
the enormous wealth of the state and the courage of the nation will 
Potect them from dangers which their common sense tells them do in 
Teality exist. Buta still greater number of the edueated Kuglish are 
persnaded that an invasion of England is a conceivable possibility, that 
Enland is not suliciently protected against such an invasion, and that 
it would be followed by most dire consequences for the public weal. It 
isnot denied, that the occupation of even London alone would mean 
the conquest of Great Britain; that further, the slackening of the bands 
that unite the various parts of the empire, the loss of the coaling 
Stitions and the destruction of Englands international comme the 
Payment of enormous warcosts, and the discontent at home consequent 
on the enormously increased taxation resulting therefrom, would lead to 
the end of the Empire as at present constituted, 

Not taking into consideration at all the case that England may ho 
called upon to resist a coalition of several Great Powers such as @. 9. 
France and Italy, or France and the United States, well informed per- 
Sons on the other side of the Channel are of opinion that England, at 
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the present moment, is not even in a position to engage with success 
France alone ; for although the English fleet is doubtlessly still stronger 
than the French in an absolute sense, it is doubtful whether it is still 
so relatively, ¢. ¢. if one takes into consideration the various urgent 
duties it will be called upon to perform. For in consequence of the 
weakness of the military forces the English flect will be called upon, in 
the event of war, to perform duties which really do not lie within the 
sphere of a fleet’s action. 

It we are to take Herr von Bunsen’s warning in his ‘a German 
view of Gladstone” literally, England has something more to fear than 
a war with Russia or with France. It is known to those who can lok 
behind the scenes of Eastern Politics, that, after the ratification of the 
Anglo-Turkish convention with regard to Kgypt had been refuv 
Germuny urged England to take a more active part in Eastern affairs, 
holding out a prospect of support from Austria and Italy, but that 
Lord Salisbury, perhaps with reason, refused to do this to Bismarck’s 
intense annoyance; upon which in August last the lines of Austrian aul 
German policy diverged, the latter inclining with regard to Bulgaria 
towards Russia’s views. This fact lends weight to Herr von Bunseu's 
words in which he warns England that, if she neglects Bulgaria and 
leaves it to Europe to look after that State, she will compel her nataril 
friends and allies to protect themselves by sacrificing Bulgaria, and that 
it will yet be many years before Australia will be strong enough to sare 
the United Kingdom or India from a Franco-Russian invasion. 

Under her present military system, which is in reality a purely 
defensive one, England can only dispose of two army corps to form an 
Expeditionary Force beyond her own shores. ‘The Volunteer Force aud 
the Indian Troops are not fitted to take the ficld against trained Euro- 
pean armies. 

England is therefore hardly in a position to protect Turkey against 
Russia, just as unable to protect Belyium against Germany or Frane, 
or, in the event ofa possible war with Russia, to execute a counter 
attack in the Caucasus, au operation which many Englishmen are it 
favor of. 

England is notoriously unready for war, and, in consequence of her 
inability to actively assert herself, great dangers arise not alone to British 
commerce but to the peace of Europe. ‘It is certainly more than 
probable that some arrangement will be come to meanwhile between 
England and Russia because the present condition of the Russian 
Asiatic railway system renders it impossible for Russia, at this moment, 
to attack India under as favoucable conditions as later ; consequently a 
delay is advantageous to Russia. 

With regard to Belyinm and Constantinople such a change has 
taken place in English public opinion since 1870-71 that the nation is 
no longer inclined to undertake the defence of the two places. But the 
more enlightened classes of English Society are not blind to the fact 
that, even supposing the defence of Constantinople and Belgium to be 
given up, # policy of disarmament could not be adopted without grav? 
dangers in the future. ‘Lhe defence of India must be taken into cuust 
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deration, as well as that of the English coaling stations and England's 
international commerce, and in the event of war there is a certain danger 
ofan invasion of the British Isles ; and further, what would be worse 
still, the possible paralysing of the forces of the Empire through panic. 

In the beginning of this year, when war between France and Ger- 
many appeared probable, the despatch of a Corps of Observation to 
Belgium was taken into consideration in British official circles ; it soon 
however, became obvious that the Government would not be able to 
carry through such a measure ; it appears therefure to be highly im- 
probable that England will ever fight for Belgium. 

England with an annual expenditure of £40,000,000 on her 
Imperial Army at home, in India and in the Colonies, therefore attains 
this—that she may possibly be able to put into the field a force equal in 
strength to the army of Roumania. ‘Ihe British forces in India are 
oaly just sufficient to garrison the country, leaving uo troops available 
for vperations beyond the frontier ; it would be diflicult for her to oppose 
a Kussian invasion especially if accompanied by local risings in India, 
instigated by Russia, The Afghans may side with Russia, and the 
British native troops turn against their masters should their faith in 
them be shaken by the approach of the army of a Great Power. 

The populations of Herat and Afghan-Turkistan may hail the 
Russians as their deliverers from the Afghan yoke, and the Native 
States of India, won over by Russian intrigue, may rise against the 
British in rear. 

Recently Ayub Khan escaped from Teheran, where he was held 
ative. It is, however, always assumed in England that the Russians 
wilmake use of him whenever it appears to their advantaye to do so. 

With regard to Germany is it feared in England that the approach 
of the rule of Crown Prince William as German Emperor forbodes war. 
Crown Prince William is regarded as belonging to the Junker warparty, 
who will, as soon as he asceuds the throne, attack France and_ possibly 
spread the terrors of a general war over Europe. On this account the 
restwraticn to health of the present Emperor is earnestly wished. 

With regard to Belgium it should be stated that there is a party 
in England who hold that this country should be defended by England, 
and, that as the army is at present insutticient to do so, a reconstitution 
of the English military forces is rendered all the more necessary, The 
opiniun is generally entertained in England that alliances are not to be 
counted on, and the nation is therefore endeavouring to see clearly 
wiether Turkey and the neutrality of Belgium should be defended and 
whether Egypt should be held against France: There is general un- 
auimity, naturally, as to the uecessity of defending the United Kingdom, 
the isolated and smaller colonies, and finally the coaling stations. 
The question as to the possibility of England’s being able to defend 
India against Russia, without executing a counter attack, is being venti- 
lated ; and the possibility, in the event of a war with France, of exe- 
euting such a counter attack in Tonkin, Tunis er Corsica is also being 
discussed. 

Powerful voices are making themselves heard that neither Army 
nor Navy are in a condition to defend the British Empire or its 
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commerce and that therefore not alone the Army but the Navy als 
must be increased, that the British fortresses and the fortifications of 
the coaling stations must be completed and armed. 

The whole discussion with regard to the military topics of the div 
is carried on in England with a “sans yéne” and publicity, even whea 
tonching on points revealing weaknesses in the British military system 
which have hitherto remained concealed. only possible or apparently ad- 
visable in a conntry “au fond” so republican, to give the necessary 
impulse to public opinion to enable a measure to be carried throagh 
Farliament. Occasionally one comes across startling misconceptions with 
regard to military matters similar to that of 1866, when it was the fim 
and universal belief of English military men that Austria would bat 
‘russia in Bohemia, or that of 1878 when most of them inclined 
the belief that the Turks would drive back the Russians into the 
Danube. In the fore-ground of the discussion, however, ever remains 
the question of the war with Russia which must come sooner or later, 
with regard to which, even assuming Turkey to be an ally, the very ob 
vious conclusion has been come tu—that England will be unable to hull 
Asia Minor against Russia. 

With regard to the actual nature and composition of the British 
forces the first thing wanting is a sutticient field artillery for home 
defence, and by persons competent to judge 900 Field-guns are said » 
be the number necessary for the defence of Enyland, based on the fact that 
138 field-guns are attached to each army corps in France (with th 
exception of the Corps of Algiers), and that the recently mobiliset 
French army corps were ina position, five days after receipt of the order 
for mobilization, to march out cach with 102 guns fully horsed and 
equipped for war. Foreign artilleries are less expensive than the Evg- 
lish, and perhaps only to a very small degree less efficient. And yet, at 
the present moment, marvellous to relate, in spite of the great numer: 
cal superiority of the foreign ficld artilleries that have to be taken into 
account, England is on the eve of redueing her field artillery, at least 
the very flower of it. her Horse Artillery, and is at this moment really 
dependent on the artillery of her Auxiliary Forces, of which even bet 
own soldiers have buta poor opinion. The Volunteer Artillery has malt 
defects, —it is wanting in mobility and no arrangements have been malt 
to supply the guns with draft horses in the event of war. 

Many people in England are of opinion that these guns would be 
most profitably employed as guns of position under scientifically trum 
officers, 

The Horse Artillery was recently reduced in England, the pum 
ber of artillery officers lessencd and now it is found that there 50” 
will be a greater scarcity than ever of trained Artillery officers capable 
of taking over the heavy guns of the volunteer artillery, suppos!!S 
these are ever supplied, and who are experienced in the fire mana 
ment of such heavy guns. In the wars of the future the introductory 
engayements will consist of combats between cavalry supported by horse 
and an opposing cavalry similarly supported; as the tral 
ing ef these two arms requires a certain time one is inclined in Englav 
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to consider British cavalry and artillery superior to those of continental 
anoies whose men serve only a short time. The English attach too 
mach importance to their certainly maguificent horse artillery, and 
quite forget, in their assumption of superiority over other nations in 
this respect, the inconceivably smull effect of this arm on a battle ficld 
where several 100,000 men are struggling against one another. In 
eousequence of the often unimposing appearance of foreign artillery 
aud cavalry Englishmen are apt to underestimate their efficiency. Some 
clear sighted persons warn against this, however; and some have 
even gone so far as to declare the Enylish horse artillery, brilliant 
also through their dress, to be nothing more than a plaything, and are 
auxious to reduce it; a reduction which in many military circles is 
regarded as a great mistake, and against which the case of Italy is 
cited, which, in spite of its limited means, has considerably augmented 
itshorse artillery. With regard to its field artillery England is therefore, 
without doubt, far behind the contincnt, as it maintains permanently a 
foree of artillery equal approximately to that of each French army corps. 
Great importance is attached in the British army to tke smart dress of 
the soldier, if only for the sake of encouraging recruiting, now, how- 
ever, there are some inclined in place of this to sce the condition of the 
private soldier improved, though they do not go as far as the Russians 
why tried to abolish metal buttons and scabbards in their army. 

The volunteer field artillery is intended te take the place of the 
regular artillery in the defence of Great Britain, as the latter is to be 
wed for expeditionary purposes. Herein lies a great danger for it is 
not nearly equal to the regular artillery in point of efficiency and be 
caus England,'at the time of invasion, will be entirely denuded, of all 
regular field artillery and will have to oppose the enemy with her very 
porly trained Militia and Volunteer Army, which, in place of being able 
tofind a support in a strong efficient ficld artillery, capable of making 
up for its own want of training, will have to take the tield against the 
eaemy with an insufliciently trained and even numerically uot very strong 
force of that arm. 

The official opinion, shared by a great part of the country is this 
(most surprising to an inhabitant of the continent), viz :—that the 
tatiun cannot demand and is too poor (!) to place a single gun belonging 
tothe regular artillery in the field to oppose foreign invasion, ‘The 
preseut Artillery Reserve is in reality ouly sullicient to raise the present 
Royal Batteries of Artillery to a war footing for foreign service. There 
is no reserve of horses, although an attempt is being made to form one. 

England has a sufficient number of batteries for two army corps 
and 14 batteries in addition, which, however, would be turned into 
ammunition columns. Some few duubt, even, if there are sufficient 
trained men and horses to raise the batteries for the two army corps 
to their warfooting. It has further become a settled principle that in 
the event of invasion the defence will be conducted by the Volunteers 
and such Regiments of Militia as may be left after Malta and Gibraltar 
have been supplied with the neccessary battalions and certain other 
garrisons have in addition been furnished; and that, further, the pre- 
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sence of any regular troops to support the Volunteers, or of the 
remainder of the Militia would be purely a matter of “ chance.” 

It is an established fact that ina Militia and Volunteer army, 
which in addition would probably have to contend with an enemy armel 
with a superior rifle, the proportion of artillery should be greater than 
in a regular army, and it is also a fact, that, although England ought to 
have 900 field guns, or even a greater number, as her troops are ouly 
half trained and badly armed, as affiirs stand at present, she has not a 
single gun for the volunteer field batteries are not yct formed. 

The most eager advocate for the formation of volunteer field bat- 
teries on a larze scale, to obviate this defect, (which is acknowledged 
to be the weakest point in the whole English system of defence) admits 
al volunteer artillery cannot be formed if the men are net 


An Englishman, Captain Thompson, asks for a Militia field artillery 
and the hope is entertained that such an artillery may be formed, and 
that it will be equal to the present French tield artillery ; on the assump 
tion, however, that the men, who will for the most part do permanent 
duty with the battery, are to receive pay. Colonel Richardson, as well 
as Colonel Ray, admit that, owing to the position of the volunteers, jxt- 
manent unpaid batteries could only be maintained in certain specially 
wealthy districts or if consisting of wealthy persons, General Bracken- 
bury explains ina report that the whole of the Militia Artillery will be 
used for the defence of fortified places and that the greater part of the 
Volunteer Artillery will be required for the same purpose. 

Thus it is admitted on many sides that England has no field artil- 
lery available for defence, that the nucleus of such an artillery does nut 
even exist, and that during many years, while England has constantly 
been making preparations ayainst attack, this most important point of 
all has been left totally unconsidered. 

A well known and distinguished British officer, General Bracken- 
bury, in a leeture recently delivered in the Royal United Sersice 
Tnstitution was authorised to explain the views of the Intelligence 
Department. On this occasion he stated that in the event of war there 
would be available for the defence of England possibly a small force of 
recular infantry, certainly a strong force of Militia, hut no field artil- 
Jery at all. He calculated that for the defence of Great Britain alone 
390 field guns would be necessary, in the proportion of three guns to 
every 1000 men of the 130,000 available. Many, and with reason, 
consider this proportian too small for half trained and badly armed 
men as in forcign armies there are 3 to 4 guns to every 1,000 men. 

The cheapness of volunteer artillery induced General Bracken- 
bury to agree with Lord Wolseley in favour of a strong force of this 
nature. In the debate which took place in the House of Lords, on this 
part of Gencral Brackenbury’s lecture, Lord Wolseley drew attention 
to the excellence of the American artillery during the civil war only a 
year after it had been improvised from among the civil population. 
He apparently forgot, however, that on either side the American artil- 
lery was only opposed to a similar artillery, and that in the event of an 
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innsion of England the English volunteers will have to-oppose the 
fover of the artillery of some great foreign army. 

Even in the newest and most recent works on the: British Army 
there exist errors; these nearly all put down, in accordance with 
Gathorne: Hardy's: miscarried scheme of 8 Army Corps, 90 guns for 
each of these Army Corps ; but these 720 guns have never existed. 
Yet this scheme appeared for years in the official plan of mobilization. 

In the-event of a Russiam attack on India England can in no way 
rekon ou the thoroughly untrustworthy troops of the Native States ; 
and the English would prefer to- take every rifle and every cartridge 
from the 350,000 men forming the armies of the Native Princes, to: 
allowing them to fight by their side against Russia. During the Afghan 
war at the action of Maiwand such a panic-seized two Bombay Regiments . 
that British Troops were-obliged to- full back before undisciplined de- 
twhmenta of Afghans: Numerous marauders belonging to her own 
tative allies threatened the English communications and attacked posts 
in districts the population of which appeared to have assented to the 
Brith Rule, and in whieh for many years no-disturbance-of:any kind 
had taken: place. 

Should the war with: Russia, as is considered probablé, be- carried 
0 without allies, Vladivostock in Russiau Asia is considered the only 
point against which the English could deliver a counterstroke, the only 
point where- Russia is vulnerable by England and this only for a few 
Jears more till: Russias Siberian Railway is ready. 

Only Russia and France are regarded: in England as likely enemies, 
% Germany has no interests likely to clash with. England’s, and 
because Germany is perfectly invulnerable by England. even supposing 
ler territories in New Guinea and Africa were taken away, as these 
Npresent absolutely no value at present. 

With regard to Italy there is no reason why differences should arise 
Yith England ; but should they arise England's operations would be naval;. 
td the task: would devolve on her fleet of taking Sardinia and Sicily 
fom the Kingdom of Italy; though this would: be difficult matter 
when opposed to Italian armour clads of the first class and torpedo boats, 
ifthe Britigh fleet is to carry out its other duties satisfactorily at the 
sme time; A war with Austria is not believed in either in England. 
On the other hand many think that England will some day have to de- 
fend the neutrality of Belgium in a continental war against Germany 
With France and: Belgium as allies ; though-the majority of the British 
Nation. is not inclined to fight for the defence of Belgium, amongst others 
Political leaders such»as Lord Randolph: Churchill and leading papers 
such as the Standurdard Morning Post. The defence of Turkey against 
Russia seems the most natural and suitable field for the defence of 
British interests, yet Lord Salisbury, as has already been stated, turned 
4 deaf ear Inst summer to Prince Bismarck’s hints on this point. 

The actual dangers of military operations on a large scale which 
England will have to-face-come from Russia and from. France. It is 
Possible that a French Government friendly disposed towards Germany, 
48, g. Ferry’s was, which took ite poliey from Berlin, may be-in a posi- 
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tion to ensure the neutrality of Germany in the event of a French war 
with England. What is much more likely to ogcur, however, is an 
isolated war between Russia and England, France maintaining an 
attitude of hostile neutrality towards Englande P, 

Now there are many Englishmen who will not hear of any increase 
in the expenditure ou the armed forces,"who are, pn the contrary, of 
opinion that the military budget may be considerably ourtailed if Enz- 
land holds aloof from continental politics. This opinion is very 
general in England at present ; strongly upheld by the provincial 
press and supported by colonial interests ; it appears to be growing into 
the settled policy of the English Democratic faction. 

This opinion was represented even in the spcoial committee asem- 
bled recently to consider the Buitish Army Estimates and constantly 
finds expression in the speeches of men who have a oonsiderable following 
in the House of Commons and the country generally. These men are 
of opinion that as far as the defence of Great Britain itself is concerned 
England may depend entirely on her fleet. But the more thoughtful 
section of the nation is beginning to see that England, even with an in- 
creased naval expenditure, will not be ablo at all times to maintain in 
the channel a ff superior to that which France can without ditticul:y 
collect there. This would, indeed, bo possible were England to give up 
her position in the Mediterranean ; but without a war the English natie 
is not inclined to do this. ‘The late General Gordon was a supporter 
of the idea that the Mediterranean ought to bo given up; but otler 
authoritics such as 6. g. Sir Samuel Baker, say that both roads to Indi 
are essential to England, and must be secured. England must hold the 
Suez canal, maintain a footing in Egypt and keep possession of her Me 
diterrancan fortresses. England can only adopt this policy, however, 
if her forces are sulliciently strong. The present policy which has 
tended to weaken the army without strengthening the uavy will pr» 
bably result in this—that in the event of a war with France England 
would lose Egypt, but in the event of a war with Russia would keep it 

The British Public is not inclined to give up either Malta or 
Gibraltar, and both, if properly armed, are easy to hold. 

The chance of having Italy as an ally in # coming war, and the 
strength of the Italian flect render it possible that England may be able 
to hold hor own in the Mediterrancan against France, even should she, 
at the samo time, have to defend her coaling stations and protect her 
commerce. And it is certain that, in spite of the radicals, England will 
endeavour to maintain her supremacy in the Mediterranean and the 
Suez Canal as long as a large unmber of competent persons are of 
Opinion that this supremacy is necessary. On the other hand it 
is known that neither Malta nor Gibraltar are sufficiently strony at 
present, and that Cyprus is entirely without defence. ‘The condition of 
Gibraltar is indeed miserable. The defects in the British defences are 
known in England, but till now it has been impossible to arouse public 
interest sufficiently to obtain the funds necessary for their rectification. 

The report of General Anderson has shewn that the rifle with which 
the British troops are armed will soon be obsolete ; that the Regular 
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Forces and the Navy must at the same time be armed with a repeating 
rite, which will cost nearly £1,000,000 sterling. The Militia and 
Volunteers would, in the event of a war, be armed with an antiquated 
weapon, and would be called upon to resist regular troops armed with 
repeating rifles ; further the Regular and Auxiliary forces would be armed 
with rifles and carbines taking different ammunition. Adhering to the 
asiom that for every rifle in the hands of the troops there should be one 
in reserve, the re-armament of the forces would cost £3,000,000. Ano- 
ther £1,500,000 is necessary for the defences of England’s warharbours, 
te the fortresses on the South coast, the Channel Islands, Malta, Gibraltar, 
Halifax and the Bermudas, and another million for the ports of com- 
merce, The last few Governments have declined to take into consider- 
ution this expenditure of 5} million, and experience alone will shew its 
ueesity. It is, therefore, almost certain that in her next war England's 
Meliterranean fortresses will be in the same condition of hopeless 
defencelessness that characterizes them now; a circumstance that will 
uaterially add to the great difficulty of maintaining communications 
through the Suez Canal. 

Let us take into consideration an extreme case and assume that 
England were to give up Constantinople, renounce all claim to Ezypt, 
give up the idea of asserting her supremacy over the Suez Canal, 
leave Belgium and Turkey to thoir fate, and declare that, should she 
become involved in hostilities with any country, she would confine 
herself to the defensive,—even then it would not do to take for 
granted that she could blockade the French in their harbours if she does 
wthing for her fleet, even were she to cause it to neglect its other duties 
ithe defence of her coaling stations, her commerce and her minor 
colnial possessions. 

But this policy would not obviate the danger of a war with Russia. 
Thee are many politicians in England who talk of an agreement with 
Rusgia, and seem to think that Russia does not desire any of England’s 
‘*sexions, These politicians argue that the defence of India is impossi- 
lle without. the co-operation of the Indian races, and, that if these 
heanily co-operate, a Russian invasion would become an impossibility. 
ut India ig not a single state, it is a great country inhabited by a 
freat number of nations and peoples in all stages of civilization, of which 
“me are completely satisfied with English rule, some ignorant and in- 
iliferent, some friendly disposed, but all inclined to go to war one with 
the other. On India borders China with which England carries on an 
‘umense trade, the loss of which would be a dreadful blow to her 
tational prosperity. On England devolves the obligatory task of defending 
her Indian possessions and#her commerce with China. The enormous 
extent of the Russian Empire, the patriotism and daring of her people, 
their intelligence and activity render them formidable adversaries on 
, both these points. 

But even were. England to sacrifice Turkey, Belgium and Egypt and 
keep herself as free as possible from continental complications, she 
vould, in the event of a war with Russia or France, depending alone on 

; ber Navy, her Volunteors and her weak Regular Forces be unable at the 
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present moment to defend India or execute a counter-attack in any 
other part of the would. To enable England’s military forces to 
respond to even the most modest calls, it -is necessary thatthe English 
Navy should be supported in her task of home defence by fortifications, 
that a suitable organisation for the Volunteers should be adopted, that 
they should be supplied with artillery and the other necessary depart- 
mental branches of an organised army, which alone would enable this 
force to hinder a complete paralysis of the maritime power. 

The probable causes which may iavolve England im a war, quite 
apart from the points of difference with Russia, lie seattered all over the 
world. The closing of certain branches ef commeree on the Chinese cout, 
—such as that caused by France in the paper-trade a few years ago, wd 
which might easily occur again-—is one of these ; farther French intrigues 
in Siam. In Newfoundland a rising against the Mother country, ora 
war with France might occur at any moment. Not very long ago England 
gave way in the New Guinea question in a manner which at present would 
no longer be tolerated, and which brought about Lord Derby’s fall. England 
gave in to Germany on the Zanzibar question and lost her influence 
thereby, which always was the greatest, in a way that prejudicially in- 
fluenced her trade. A war between England and the United States is 
further by no means out of the question. 

Many people say that England’s task would be an easy one, if % were 

‘confined to the defence of her-possessions, But this defence includes 
many operations under most varying conditions, No -one in Englal 
for instance doubts that the Channel Islands would have to be defended 
But it would be by no means easy, even with a superiority in the mattet 

‘of ships in the Channel, to defend these Islands and England’s South coast. 

With regard to the Russian situation the view was recently expressed 
in an English Military Journal that Russia, owing ¢o her financial con- 
dition, could not go to war; it was left unnoticed, however, that during 
the last 20 years Russia has doubled her national income and doubled 
her taxes, and also her military expenditure and that yet she is much 
more prosperous than she was 20 years ago. The decision of Russia at 
that very time to commence the construction of her Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way is in singular contrast with this assertion. This is the most costly 
task yet undertaken by any power; its completion will render Russis 
invulnerable as far as England is concerned. 

Recently symptoms have been observable in France which have 
indicated to England the possibility that France will some day, either 
with or without a Russian alliance, endeavour to compensate herself for 
the loss of Alsace by turning her attention, first to Siam, and then to 
China; in the hope of founding in those countries an Indian Empire more 
wonderful even than that of Britain. Voices have also been heard in 
France suggesting that Alsace should some day be regained by an ex- 
change which would be to England’s disadvantage. An anti-English 
policy would be popular -in France, where Englishmen are even less 
liked than Germans. 

A short time ago an ably written pamphlet appeared in Paris from 
the pen of a French officer, entitled. “ England in the Mediterranean ;” 
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and in this pamphlet a patriotic Frenchman urged the advisibility of a 
policy of friendship with Germany and attack on England. Recently 
another pamphlet ¢o the same effect attracted more attention. In this 
the conquest of Hngland bya French Army Corps is described ; 
in France the mobilization of only four of her 19 Army Corps 
is assumed to be necessary to effect a landing of 150,002 men, 
after an English Expeditionary Force has been diverted to Egypt, 
and the English Fleet has been divided It is asserted that the 
latter part of the scheme would be paid for in German gold. 
It is moreover. the opmion of many soldiers in all countries that France 
could with success undertake a war against England 

Two French pamphlets on the state of the English Navy, which 
appeared in 1885 and 1887 shew the power England possesses of aug- 
menting ker forces in this respect, but they also point out the existing 
weaknesses of the English Navy, if the numerous duties devolving in 
onit in time of war are taken into consideration. They also proved 
the superiority of the French naval artillery. Some paragraphs des- 
aie with great clearness England’s state of defence ase. g. the following. 

“In the hour of danger it is the inalienable privilege and glory 
tfa Frenchman, a German or a Russian to take his place among the 
defenders of his native land, but for an Englishman to be a soldier 
isan acknowledgment of inferiority. An Englishman’s love is Money ; 
he doles it ont to procure soldiers ; a collection of such persons he calls 
army, but for such an army peace is an essential. Carthage also 
powessed unlimited wealth and a fleet that was unrivalled.” 

‘the chief means of defence of British soil, next to the Navy, are the 
Volunteers ‘I'hese, according to the opinion of their own leading men, 
toch ag Captain Wilkinson, are not in a position to hold their own 
‘gainst the regular troops of foreign armies, yet it caunot be doubted 
that they will have to oppose them in the next big war, as it is hardly 
tonceivable that such a war would end without an attempt at invasion. 
It stands to reason that such an invasion would, after a successful 
lmding on the east and south coast, have as objective the occupation of 
loudon. The Volunteer Utlicer named above is in favour of the forma- 
tin of an army of defence composed of all three arms ; he is opposed 
tothe reduction of the regular artillery, insists on the necessity of 
attaching greater importance to fortifications, and shews that although 
the volunteers of England are conscious of their own powers they are 
hot presumptuous enough to underestimate the experiences of regular 
armies. In England there is still a belief in the military spirit cf the 
people, and the common opinion is that the material is excellent though 
turned to bad account. But the economists, and at their head Lord 
Randolph Churchill, will not hear of a further addition of this material 
to the existing cadres, and are opposed to the opinion of other 
authorities such as Lord Wolseley, sir Frederic Roberts and General 
Brackenbury. 

It is considered unadvisable in England at the present moment, when 
war rumours are afloat on all sides to undertake the complete reorganisa- 
tion of the present system of national defence, but probably wrongly ; 
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for the confusion that would arise in Enyland at the present moment, 
should war break out, would not be less than that which would occur 
should war be declared in the very middle of a conrplete military 
reorganisation. The English War Office is overpowered by centralization 
carried to excess. 

The English military organisation has been undergoing uninter- 
mittent changes for years. An attempt has been made to introduce short 
service, which has enormously increased India’s expenditure. A 
territorial system, called localization, has been attempted. But it is 
no territorial system, no reserve system in the modern contineutd 
acceptation of these terms ; for England possesses no reserves kept ia 
training, her reserves consist merely in lists of former soldiers who can tt 
recalled. Although England has destroyed her old long service army of 
well trained soldiers she does not possess a short service army in its 
modern sense, She possesses a numerically very weak army, which 
according to the theory of its organisation, ought to be the most perfect 
in the world; but it is notoriously behind the armies of other great 
powers in regard to armament and equipment ; and, although the 
smallness of its members and the absence of reserves should make 
mobilization an extremely easy matter, yet in reality, as far as power of 
mobilization is concerned, the British Army is far behind the powers 
of the continent ; and would require a very much longer time for mobi- 
lization than any of them. 

The expenditure on the comparatively small British army is exce 
sive, and yet in no way obviates the necessity of enormous additional 
expenditure in the event of war. ‘I'he English fleet is far too weak for 
the tasks that will devolve on it, and not sutticiently protected against 
modern means of naval destruction. England has remained behind 
other nations in her heavy ordnance, her guns for coast defence, ia 
vanishing guns, in armour plated turrets and defences, and in torpedo 
warfare. The country lies open to invasion, its ports of commerce are 
not protected against bombardment or sacking, its arsenals can easily 
be bombarded, it is liable to lose some of its coaling stations, its inter- 
national commerce might easily be destroyed. Kngland expects her 
fleet to carry out the duties of fortresses and field armies ; she bas ne 
organised scheme for the defence of the mother country ; her army 
reserve is no real reserve ; she has no reserve of horses, and she cannot 
even, owing to this want of a reserve of horses, mobilize the two army 
corps intended for expeditionary purposes beyond her frontiers ; her field 
artillery is entirely insufficient. There is a deficiency of war matériel 
of every kind, a deficiency of guns and a deficiency of ammuuition, 
not alone in the United Kingdom—but also in Canada which, as regards 
its defences, is in as miserable a plight as the mother country. England's 
artillery of position is too weak ; the colonies can only obtain this and 
the necessary ammunition from England and their wants will add 
waterially to the sudden calls, under which the already overburdened War 
Oftice may be expected to completety break down in the event of war. 

In India, the British troops are only just sufficient for garrison 
duty ; the native troops are unfitted to take the field against Russia, Eng- 
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\and’s agreement with Russia with regard to Afghanistan is valueless ; 
England has from year to year been losing territory under the pressure 
of the Russian advance, and Russia hus been adding to her means of 
offence. 

With regard to the financial aspect of the question it appears that 
England's defences have been sacriticved for the sake of India’s; and that 
India yet only possesses depots sutficient for the preservation of peace 
within her frontiers, aud is on the point of being ruined by a system 
that has been thrust upon her, and which in no way meets her require 
ments. India requires long service—Kugland in Europe short service 
with large reserves ; @ compromise has been arrived at which suits 
neither country. 

Waste and confusion reign supreme in the military administration 
of Great Britain, forming a striking contrast to the scientitic system in 
vogue in modern continental armies. 

The system on which the organisation of the British army is to be 
based in future forms the subject of neverending parliamentary enquiries, 
vhich are cunducted by numberless committees and commissions. Of the 
amies of other European nations that of Russia is completely free from 

pariamentary interference; those of Germany and France practically tree, 
andthe [talian parliament has, whatever may have been the condition 
of the Italian finances, from year to year granted whatever was asked for 
by the two last excellent war ministries ; who insisted most strenuously 
on the necessity of doubling the artillery, and increasing the strength 
and improving the equipment of the other arms. ‘The Italian army has 
during the last few years been increased by 48 batteries of six guns 
each, and the German army has been similarly increased. The French 
parliament exercises the most complete control over the detaiis even of 
the army organisation, yet this in no way hinders great powers being 
entrusted to competent persons with regard w these matters. The 
highest council on military matters consisted three months ago of LL 
members, of which nine, as all suldiers acknowledge, were among the 
best soldiers of the French army namely the War Minister, the Chicf of 
the General Staff, further Generals Suussier, Février, Billot, de Miribel, 
Lewal, Wolff, and de Gallifet, the other two were General Carrey de 
Bellemare and Bressonet. 

In comparison with the well ordered state of affairs existing on the 
continent in this respect England must take a very subordinate place. 
In that country military matters at present rest pretty well in’ the 
hands of certain individuals, such as the Duke of Cambridge and Lord 
Wolseley, whose views notoriously do not coincide, and in those of Sir 
Frederic Roberts, Commander-in-Chiet in India, whose views in many 
ways diverge from those of the two former. 

While the great armies of the continent have an average peace 
establishment of 18 army corps, England can at the present moment 
only with difficulty mobilise two army corps in India and one at home; 
and even this can only be done by neglecting the Indian garrisons, 
which Sir Frederic Roberts declares to be essential, or by filling up the 
Indian corps with Iudisn troops of doubtful value in the field. 
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There is no idea in England of maintaining a sufficient quantity of 
war matériel of different kinds. 

Although men like Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederic Roberts are wel} 
able to appreciate the state of readiness for war which exists down to 
the minutest details, more particularly in Germany and: in France, yet 
the habit of the English to maintain a totally inadequate supply in time 
of peace is far too strong to be overcome. 

In England the principle of appointing every one in time of peace 
to the post he will occupy in war is not even adopted. There is, it is 
true, no want of men in England who thoroughly understand the princi- 
ples on which the organisation of an army should be based, or who could 
carry out these principles, such as e.g. Sir Frederic Roberts, who has so 
eessfully introduced a sound organisation for the British troops now 
serving in India, or Lord Wolseley, the organisation of all of whae 
expeditions bas been carried out with care and energy, and whose 
“Soldiers Pocketbook” may be regarded as one of the best handbooks 
that has been written on the elements of modern warfare. But the 
leaders of the present system do not undertake these necessary steps. 

It is beginning to be a pretty clearly understood what will be the 
very least that England’s forces will be called upon to perform. The 
main points are to be the following,—the necessity of defending 
England and India; England must be in a position to defend Indi 
against Russia and at the same time make a counter attack against this 
power ; she must be able to defend her coaling stations, and beat back an 
invasion, and at the same time be able to guard the country against s 
panic. Under a panic is understood a state of alarm which calls forth 
hasty illadvised military measures. It is assumed in England e. g. that 
if, in the event of war, France were to concentrate a large force at Brest 
or some other Channel harbour, and assemble a ficet similar to Napoleon’s- 
Boulogne fleet, England’s fleet would render invasion impossible till after 
an unsuccessful naval engagement; but that, owing to the weakness of the 
Military forces available for home defence, a panic would take place in 
London which would demand the immediate concentration of all English 
fleets in the Channel, giving up the Mediterranean, and, what would be 
worse, laying open to a French attack her coaling stations, which form 
the safeguard of her commerce, all the world over. 

There are but few naval officers: who think that the fleet is strong 
enough to hold its own against any possible enemy, or, on account of the 
many recent inventions, to maintain her supremacy on the high seas 
in time of war. There is not one who does not maintain that to do so the 
navy must be free to carry out her own duties, that the harbours and 
coaling stations must be defended for her, mot by her. Many naval 
officers, expecting that in the event of a war with France the navy will 
be called upon to defend London, wish to see it defended. by a chain of 
fortifications even at a cost of several millions, and there is not a sailor 
who does not think that this ought to be done or else that some better means 
of defence on or near the coast should be devised. Yet it is only a few 
of the more able English politicians who incline to the view that this 
expenditure of from 3—5 millions on the defences of London, added to- 
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the cost of a re-organisation of her Military forces, would, taking into 
consideration the enormous interests at stake, be worth the outlay. 

Yet it would save England from that much dreaded panic, it would 
take from the enemy the power of suddenly putting an end to the war 
by the capture of London should he find himself temporarily in 
possession of the channel. Were England to fortify London an invasion 
would become on undertaking that would be hardly worth the risk. 
Considering the fatal consequences likely to ensue from the capture of 
London by an enemy the ory for defences seems not uncalled for. 

The Volunteers, of which England cannot expect that they will hold 
their own in the field against an equal number of regular troops of a 
foreign army, would do excellently for the defence of even only partially 
fortified localities, The circumference of London is too great to admit 
of a complete investment were the city fortified. 

England in the event of invasion requires time above all things; and 
if she fortifies her capital and devises some means of defending her 
arsenals and factories, that will deprive an enemy of the chanco of 
seizing them by a coup de main, she will gain the time necessary for tho 
development of her enormous defensive capabilities. 

There are some naval officers, among them Admiral Fremantle, who are 
opposed to the fortification of London, but they share the view of their 
opponents that the defences of Great Britain are absolutely faulty : only 
they wish to see the money, some want spent on fortifications, spent on 
reorganisation of the forces. 

It is true indeed that the organization of England’s defensive forces 
isa question of the first importance; that a field artillery must be 
crested ; that the troops must be armed with the best, and not with 
antiquated weapons ; that the whole Military system must be altered, 
yet at the same time it would appear to be advisable to fortify London. 
How different would have been the position of France, which in 1870 
Possessed a magnificent if numerically somewhat weak army, had she 
Prior to 1870 spent half the amount on fortifications that she has spent 
on them since that year. 

It is intended in England, should the defences of London come to 
to nothing, which is more than probable, at least to protect Woolwich 
against a sudden attack. The same is to be done with regard to the 
second arsenal, the foundation of which in the interior has long been 
under discussion in England. 

The question of fortifying London has also been considered from a 
financial point of view; the value of property in London has been csti- 
mated at £ 1,000,000,000 and the money needful to procure field 
artillery, repeating rifles and for the fortifications of London is asserted 
Dot to represent too high a percentage on the total sum to be insured ; 
for the seizure of the capital means more than the loss of £1,000,000,000, 
it means the fall of the empire the complete destruction of British trade, 
_ The wide extension of the British Empire, the great number of its 
inhabitants, its enormous wealth, the rapid development of its American 
and Australian colonies: all these afford no guarantee against the danger 
of an attuck on the heart of the Empire. In sume ways this great 
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extension of the Empire is in itself a source of weakness. British Norh 
America may at any moment make heavy and sudden oalls for assistance 
without being in a position in any way to add to the defensive powerd 
Great Britain. The completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway recently 
called forth the liveliest expression of satisfaction in Parliament 
It is true that ‘this railway running across the American continent 
through British territory may become of great value to the British 
Empire ; but from a military point of view too great importance should 
not be attached to it. For it lies close to.the territories of a possible 
enemy, and; even assuming the friendship of the Government of te 
United States to be assured, there are places between Halifax andte 
Upper Provinces where a few Anti-English raiders could easily destny 
the line; and there are several places where it would be easy to destzy 
the bridges, and, where even with the greatest caution, it would be dif 
cult te hinder such distruction. 

There are similar weak and unprotected points in many part 
the widely extended British Empire. 

As has already been stated the British nation is trying to arrves 
@ conclusion as to the very least that is likely to be demanded of its 
‘military forces, and to reorganise the forces on this basis, 

Parliament hes for some time past granted the justice of the ft 
lowing assumptions on the part of the war ministry, viz:—thet i 
coaling stations must be defended, that further England must be a 
ble of defending herself in India and at home, and that in case of wa 
two army corps should be available for expeditionary purposes be] 
cher frontiers. ‘ 
ss British forces are onthe point of being reorganised oo thit 
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(“ Militair Wochenblate” 7th January 1888.) : 
FIELD FORTIFICATIONS.. 


Tho weites cizen fionres of a class of Fielé work which he maintains 


a & e 
DiTca PARAPET COVERED SHELTEK 


traction of shell-proof casemates, by one battalion in trom 44 to 6 hours. 
Without the assistance of engineers. 

The following advantages are claimed for this form of work :—The 
ground ia front is more completely under fire than is the case with the 
usual field work. There is no interior space. The men in the front and 
Tear ditches are almost as well protected as formerly, from front and rear 

_ fire, and are-better protected from flank fire, on account of the “ double 

” in the trace and the protection given by the casemates, Owing 

to the very small depth of the work it is more likely to escape the fire 

of the enemy’s artillery, who will find some difficulty in obtaining the 
éxact range. 

_ Itistrue that the command from the front ditch, in which the 

line is extended, is less than from the ordinary banquette of a work, 

but then there is the supporting line, immediately in rear, and their 
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extension of the Empire is in itself a source of weakness, British North 
America may at any moment make heavy and sudden calls for assistance 
without being in a position in any way to add to the defensive power of 
Great Britain. The completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway recently 
called forth the liveliest expression of satisfaction im Parliament. 
It is true that :this railway running across the American continent 
through British territory may become of great value to the British 
Empire ; but from a military point of view thn ormat imnnstanan aha!) 


Gxtracts. 


(\ Militasr Wochenblats” 7th January 1888.) 
FIELD FORTIFICATIONS.. 


The writer gives figures of a class of Fielé work which he maintains 
is 8 oonsiderable improvement on the present system. THe figures given 
show plans of works for a garrison-of 1 company, 4 to 6 companies, and 
8 to 10: companies respectively. A rough sketch of the work for 1 
company is given. below. 


Tn.this work the firing line is placed in the ditch. in front of the 
Parapet, whilst the supports are in the one behind it, or in the 
covered shelters. The writer calculates that a work of this nature for 
one company can be completed, including clearing the front, construc- 
tion of rifle pits &c., as flank defences, erection of obstacles and con- 
struction of shell-proof casemates, by one battalion in from 4} to 6 hours. 
without the assistance of engineers. 

The following advantages are claimed for this form of work :—The 
ground ia front is more completely under fire than is the case with the 
usual field work, There is no interior space. The men in the front and 
rear ditches are almost as well protected as formerly, from front and rear 
fire, and are better protected from flank fire, on account of the “ double 
break” in the trace and the protection given by the casemates, Owing 
to the very small depth of the work it is more likely to escape the fire 
of the enemy’s artillery, who will find some difficulty in obtaining the 
exact range. 

It is true that the command from the front ditch, in which the 
line is extended, is less than from the ordinary banquette of a work, 
but then there is the supporting line, immediately in rear, and their 
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command is almost the same. Besides the fire of the garrison is not 
asa rule made much use of until the enemy have approached to within 
a decisive distance (the conduct of the distant battle being chiefly the 
business of the troops who occupy the intervals between the works 
themselves) and this being so the apparent disadvantage of the low 
command of the front line becomes really an advantage, because on 
level ground the deeper the fire is, the more grazing, and consequently 
effective, is his fire. 

Figures are also given of the proposed work adapted to a larger 
garrison, in which case a somewhat similar parapet with ditches is cor- 
structed a short distance in rear of the front face of the work ; corr 
of the shelter-trench type is also provided to the rear of each flankd 
the front face, and covered ways or zig-zags connect these flank and 
rear parapets with the frort one. 

The author sums up his remarks by saying that this form of field 
work can be constructed in about the same time and with almost the 
same means as the ordinary work; that it is equal to the latter in its 
defensive power and is indeed superior to it, except in those cases where 
a high command over the front is required. 


RS. 
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( “‘ Militair Wochenblatt,” 7th April 1888.) 
CAPTIVE BALLOONS IN THE ITALIAN ARMY. 


In the autumn of last year a portion of the Italian army was 
exercised in the attack and defence of the fortress of Verona. The 
defending force employed a captive balloon for the purpose of watching 
the movements of the enemy, referring to which general Pianell, com-, 
manding the 5th Army Corps writes as follows :—The service rendered 
by the captive balloon in observing the movements and work of the. 
evening was especially satisfactory. From the 19th July, on which day 
the balloon was brought into action, to the conclusion of the manwuvres 
on August the lst, the general was kept completely informed of all move- 
ments on the side of the attack, and was thus enabled to concentrate the 
fire of the defence on any portion of the enemy’s works or lines of com- 
mnnication that he might desire. The success of this experiment shows 
the desirability of supplying all Italian fortresses with this valuable 
accessory to their defence.” 

On this subject also the Militar Wochenblatt is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing information. For the use of the Italian forces proceeding to 
Abyssinia a very small balloon was ordered in England, whose cubic 
contents were 180 metres; it was made as light as possible and was 
capable of carrying an observer to a height of 500 metres. In order to 
obviate the difficulty of the carriage of the apparatus for making the 
necessary hydrogen, the gas was prepared beforehand in the arsenal at 
Naples and packed in small steel cylinders, which were taken out with 
the force, Each cylinder weighed only 28 to 30 kilos and containcd 
four cubic metres of hydrégen, at a pressure of 130 atmospheres. Two 
wagons carried the balloon and its apparatus, together with the 45 
cylinders which were necessary for filling the balloon with gas. The 
ble and apparatus for letting up and lowering the balloon were carried 
ona third wagon. The balloon could be filled with gas from the cyliu- 
ders and, made ready to ascend, in a hour at the outside. 


RUS. 


(“Militair Wochenblatt,” 11th April 1888.) 
ITALIAN MANCUVRES FOR 1888, 


The Italian minister of war has issued orders regarding this year’s 
Maneeuvres of the army. In each division a camp of exercise will be 
formed in which one infantry brigade will take part. There will also 
be three camps for cavalry, at Somma, Pordenone and Caserta. In 
the latter half of August manceuvres are to take place in which two 
army corps will be engaged, during the last 18 days of which the men 
of one year of the first reserve are to be called out to take part in the 
maneuvres, , 

RJ. S. 
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(“Belgique Militar,” 13th November 1887.) 


In the sporting exhibition which which was openedias St. Peters- 
burgh on November 2nd, 1887, an Engineer called Ruckteschilb 
exhibited a new powder, which he has named Silotwor and which is 
said to surpass every other sort of powder at present known. The St 
Petersburgh papers declare that in strength Silotwor is far superior to 
ordinary gunpowder, that it is without smoke or recoil and that it cleans 
the barrel instead of fouling it ; it is not affected by blows or rough 
usage and will not explode in the open air, but only burns rapidly; it 
does not deteriorate if kept in a damp place, but recovers its forme 
properties as soon as it has been dried; and finally its price is nt 
greater than that of ordinary gun-powder. Jt was intended to cary 
on some further experiments with Silotwar at Krassneje Selo. 


R. J. 8. 
(‘* Vort Forsvar,” Denmark, 18th Mareh 1888.) 


A NEW CARTRIDGE POUCH. 


A new form of pouch which was invented in Russia, is Hkely to 
be introduced into the Belgian and United States armies. 

With the pouch at present in use in the British army, considerable 
difficulty arises when it is required to remove the cartridges quickly for 
rapid firing ; this is chiefly caused by the fact that the top of the pouch 
instead of remaining open, has to be raised every time a cartridge is 
required ; consequently the soldier, if about to engage in rapid firing, 
will always before commencing place the necessary number of rounds 
in his belt, or between the buttons of his coat, if allowed to do so. 

The new pattern pouch, when once it has been opened, will remain 
so until it is closed again. The top, instead of being fastened on bebind 
by a hinge, comes completely over the back, as well as the front of the 
pouch ; it rune behind in a sort of groove; at the bottom of it a tab is 
fixed, by pulling which the whole top is drawn down behind and below 
the pouch, which is thus left open until it is required to close it again 
by bringing the top up again and over the front. 

The cartridges are inserted in the pouch with the bullets down, 
and are kept in their places by means of a leather holder, as shown ia 
the sketch, 

RIS. 


[I understand that an experimental equipment issued in Burma to 
the Hampshire Regiment and Royal Welch Fusiliers, contained a pouch 
constructed on the same basis as that above described. Instead of the 
top being drawn down behind, however, this pouch opened in front, 
the top hingeing on the bottom of the front face of the pouch. 


RJ.S] 
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(“Revue Bu Cercle Militaire,” March 1888.) 


(1.)}—THE MILITARY FORCES OF AUSTRIA. 


Tt may be useful at the present time to note the following figures 
Me represent the latest information regarding the military forces of 
ustria.s— 
19480 ... ...  ...Officers 
7968 ... ... ...Employés, 
881,746 ... ... ...Soidiers (regulars ) 
246,000 ... ... ..Cis Leithan Landwehr. 
2863 ... ...  ...Officers of the Honved. 
225,215 ... ..  ...Soldiers of the Honved. 


1,383,272 


The Honved is'the Landwehr of the Hungarian portion of the Einpire. 
To the above we may add the Landsturm which without counting second 
class (38 to 42 years) gives an effective of 516,000. 


(2.)—THE WAR STRENGTH OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


According to the figures given by Lieut.-Colonel Hermann Vogt in 
‘recent publication the field army comprises :— 


Officers and Men. 
534 Battalions of Infantry = 563000 
93 Regiments of Cavalry = 62000 
364 Batteries of Artillery = 95000 
87 Companies of Engineers = 27000 
266 Columns of the Train == 43000 


Counting Steff &c., the totals given by him are :— 
20871 Officers. 
780988 Men. 
218592 Horses. 
2184 Guns. 
This would give for the first line in war about 800,000 men. 
On the communications &c, there will be the Ersatz troops. These 
consist of :— 
Officers and Men. 
166 Battalions of Infantry = 239,000 
21 Companies of Chasseurs = 6,700 


93 Squadron of Cavalry = 24,000 
37 Sections of Field Artillery = 17,000 
23 Companies of Engineers = 7,400 
37 Companies of Train = 12,500 
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The above giving a total inclusive of Staff of 


4459 Officers. 
296459 Men. 

31373 Horses, 
444 Guns. 

The garrison troops although specially intended for garrison duties 
can alsc be utilized in the field army. They are formed from the Luud- 
wehr and consist of :— 

Officers and Men. 


539 Battalions of Infantry —322,000 
21 Companies of Chawens — 4,800 
36 Regiments of Cavalry — 23,800 


54 Batteries of Field Artillery — 9,000 
62 Battns. of Garrison Artillery — 50,500 
48 Companies of Engineers — 6,500 
Total... 11242 Officers, 
416233 Men. 
38943 Horses. 
324 Guns. 
Thus roughly speaking we get :-— 
First Line ... 1... ... 800,000 
Ersatz see eee eee wee 800,000 
Garrison Troops... ... ... 400,000 


Total... 1,500,000 


(3.)—MARRIAGE OF OFFICERS IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


Officers of the Prussian army have always been subjected to certain 
obligations in the matter of marriage. The first edict on the sulject 
dates from 1743. The rules now in force are as follows: 

(1.)—Officers may not marry without having first obtained the 

King’s permission, unless they have taken their pension 
(2.)—Officers drawing less pay than a Captain of the first class my 
not marry unless they can show that they have printe 
means amounting to :— : 
£ 125 in the case of Subalterns. 
£ 75 in the case of Captains of the 2nd class. 

(3.)—Captains of the first class have only to ask permission. 

(4.)—The private income above indicated may include an allow- 

ance made by a third person. 

(5.)—The income must be proved by a Magistrate. 

(6.)—Rules regarding landed 

(7.)—and Personal property. 

(8.)—Title, deeds, &c. 

(9.)—An officer marrying a widow drawing pension, has to pay the 

full amount of pension into a fund for military widows 
and orphans, 
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(10.)—Doctors of the rank of aide-Major have to preve a private 
income of £ 36 (712 marks). As to the formalities neces- 
sary before an officer can contract marriage; the 
commanding officer has to be furnished with the birth 
certiticate of the flancée, certified papers regarding pro- 
perty, funds é&c., a certificate on honour that such property 
is not mortgaged and that it belongs bona fide to one of” 
the contracting parties. If‘not acquainted with her, the 
commanding officer makes enquiries regarding the lady 
and her family. When he has satisfied himself he assem- 
bles the officers of the regiment, and consults them as to. 
the propriety of permitting the marriage, a representation 
of all the facts is then addressed to head-quarters and’ 
permission is given or not according to the will of the 
Emperor. The result of all this is that there are very 
few disreputable or improvident marriages in the German: 
army, and that young men are toa great extent pro-. 
tected against themselves, 


EG B 
Simla, 1st June 1888. 
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Exrract rrom Lerrers rroM ToNnKIN OF THE LATE LIEUTENANT 


NorManp, 16th CaassEuRs. 


These are extracts from the letters of a young French Sub-Licute 
nant M. René A. L. V. Normand. His first commission dated from 
the 1sv October 1382. He was killed in the action at Bang Bd on the 
24th March 1885, so that he had about two and a half-years service at 
the time of writing. His regiment was the 16th Chasseurs and he was 
attached to the 111th Regiment of the line asa volunteer after two 
or three applications for service in Tonkin. The letters were most of 
them addressed to his home ; others are to the Colonel of his regiment, 
the 16th, and to his brother Subalterns in that regiment. These letters 
together with others regarding M. Normand’s death were collected 
aud published by his father Colonel Normand as a memorial of him. 
Colonel Normand was chief of the recruiting staff of Paris and great 
sympathy was shewn him at the loss of so promising and brilliant s 
young officer as hisson. The letters begin by describing the voyage, the 
troopship, and his comrades on board. As a Frenchman he naturally 
notices with regret the great preponderance of the British ensign amg 
the shipping they met with. At Aden they landed, and while callingst 
the French consulate, met some English Officers who were calling thee 
at the same time, their regiment having only just arrived at Adeuiv 
relief. The English Officers made the French welcome, invited them to 
dinner and so on, and are described as very good fellows. The English 
Soldiers were in white unifurm and to the Frenchman appeared “ dat 
aling”. The latter must have enquired how the men managed to keep 
themselves so clean and smart, and express their astonishment at hearing 
that the men had seven changes of uniform. They also saw some 
Native Soldiers ; in the letters they are called the 3rd Bengal, but this 
must be a mistake for the 3rd Bombay, or some other regiment. The men 
are described as dressed in green serge, as being tall strapping fellows 
well set up, and well drilled. Aden itself was considered almost impreg- 
nable both on account of its natural strenzth and from the amount o 
guns mounted, it being described as bristling with cannon. This opinion 
though from a very young officer will be consoling, to those who are led 
to believe that our coaling stations are miserably neglected. Nothing of 
any interest occurred during the passage to Saigon where he arrived 00 
the 23rd December 1884. Here he makes a complaint against the Post 
Office, and officers who have been in Burma will sympathise with him 
It seems that his letters were addressed to Tonkin and that the official 
refused to give any out in Cochin China, that were so addressed t0 
Toukin, The matls were probably made up in bags, but there iss 
hearty grumble at not getting his letters, regardless of the trouble tht 
would have been involved in breaking open the bags. At first sight 
everything was naturally delightful to M. Normand and his two com 


rades, Lieutenants DeLa Londe and Portien. The climate was goo), 
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and everything new and interesting. The news of the war was not en- 
couraging. The sickness among the troops everywhere and the reverses 
suffered in Formosa were disheartening. On the 9th January he arrived 
at Haiphong a short distance journey by river steamer up the Red liver. 
The rest I will give in extracts from his published letters. 


Jaikam 17th January 1885. 


« * * * * There (Haiphong) we got our orders, and I was 
glad to hear that the 111th were not at Tuyen-Quan, as I had been in- 
formed, and as I wrote and told you, but at Cha, and had taken part 
in the last engagement. We waited till the next day, the 10th, and 
then went on board the gunboat the “clair,” with Colonel 
Giovanninelli, who was going to take command of Négrier’s brigade, 
ssthe latter had been told off to feel along the Mandarin road to 
Langson, which passes by the defiles of Bac-Le of evil memories. We 
arrived in camp at Chi at 1 o'clock in the afternoon of the 11th. On 
the height taken from the Chinese, a citadel of earthwork and bamboos 
has been built, round which the 3,000 men composing our column 
are camped. We were presented to Colonel Nonnier of the Foreign 
Legion, commanding the camp and afterwards to General Negrier who 
does not resemble his likenesses ; he isa little spare man with clear 
blue eyes that sparkle like lights. He wears a beard, but in spite of 
that does not appear more than 35 years old. He is always on the 
move and the men have christened him Maoulen, which means “quick” 
in Annamite.” 

Lt. Normand had a letter of recommendation to General Negrier 
and was passed by him to No. 2 Company of the 111th. He arrived at 
Taikam where the regiment was camped on the 11th and was delighted 
vith his future brother officers. 

“Our commandant Fame is very strict but very kind, and received 
us very well, Portier and myself. My Captain, Captain Verdier is quite 
Young and is going to be decorated for his behaviour in the last engage- 
ment. He comes from Nimes and takes everything lightly or at least 
Appearsto * * * Themen with a few exceptions who have fever 
are very well, I found a greater number effective than I expected. 
We have about 110 men per Company available for the march, and all 
the officers are unanimous in praising the determined resistance, and 
the bravery of these poor devils, who have nothing but blows to win 
outhere. Our get up is a sight to see. All our helmets have been 
wvered, by order, with black cotton cloth, as white was too plain at a 
distance, and served as a mark for the enemy. Beards are worn, and 
When, as is not unlikely, the men have made gaiters for themselves out 
of an old pair of red trousers and their straps and buckles out of bits of 
cord it makes them look the most fearful brigands. 

We are very well off at Tai kam. Our lodgings are Annamite 
“cagnus” a kind of mud hut covered with Straw. We have had bamboo 
beds made for ourselves, on which we have spread stuffed Cambodian 
nats, and with my travelling rug, I sleep soundly. Our batman isa good 
cook, aud us supplies are abundant, wo live like millionaires. I look 
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after the mess. My Captdin and myself spend five francs a day. Here is 
our bill of fare for this morning’s breakast. Onion soup, cold fish, 
mustard sauce, stewed mutton, steak and potatoes, jams, cheese: 
coffee, tea. 

On the march though, it will be a bit of preserved beef and some 
biscuit to last us all day long * * * Our column marches on Langwn 
over the hills. General Briere de 1’Isle will accompany us. Colonel 
Giovanninelli will command the column which will be compo 
as under. 

The 143rd Foot (1 battalion) 

The 1lllth ,, (1 battalion) 

rd Algerian Rifles (1 battalion) 

The Foreign Legion (1 battalion) 
Lastly the Marine Infantry (1 battalion) 

That is 5 battalions, making up 3,000 men and two batteries of 
Mountain Artillery of guns of 80. We reckon on starting on the 25th 
(January). Parallel to us General de Negrier, with the two newly 
armed battalions, most of the Marine Infantry and the remainder of the 
Foreign legion, marches on Langson by Kep and Bac Le. Tomorrow or 
next day the 143rd and ourselves, together with a battery are going to 
reconnoitre towards Do-Sung, in the hills. We believe we shall see the 
Chinese. I hope so. That is how we stand at present. * * * We 
hope here that an expedition which has lasted a year and a half, mi 
for which at least 20,000 men must have been sent out from Frane, 
will deserve a medal being given to those who took part in it. We have 
often been engaged, and shall be again seriously. The Chinese, if they 
like, can be tough chaps.” 

His next letter is dated Kep-ha the 22nd January, the coloma 
having apparently reached that place on their road to Langson * * 
“ On the 17th Colonel Giovanninelli having been informed that the Chinese 
had been requisitioning rice at Liem-Song 7 kil : (44 miles) from Tai kam 
we started off without our kits for Liem-Song. Sure enough the Chinese 
were there, and bolted leaving the rice in charge of a rear guard, which 
fired on us fora few minutes, and then suddenly disappeared. Just 
now we are making the roads, absolutely necessary for keeping up our 
supplies, when we march on Langson, for now we enter a regular hilly 
country. It is really cold here. Our effectives are very much reduced. 
We have only 95 men per company left fit to march ; but from what [ 
have seen so far one may go a long way with them. As soon as they 
sniff the Chinese, it is all one can do to keep them from dashing on them 
before the right time.” 

In another letter dated from the same place Kep-ha the 3st 
January M. Normand writes. * * * * “Every day we get under 
arms, march from 10 to 15 kils (6-9 miles) take up our position, and 
under cover of us, the forced Annamite coolies build the road under the 
direction of the Engineers. At evening we form the rear guard, and tho 
column, comes back into camp. We are getting on quickly.* * * 
The Chinese are quite close to us, On the 26th I was on advanced 
guard when the Deo Wang hill was reconnoitred. At 11 we make our 
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Jong halt, at 12 the Chinese shew themselves on the slopes of the hills. 
As the General had forbidden petty engagements, we quietly withdrew. 
The Tonkinise riflemen could not however resist the temptation of firing 
on them as they hate the Chinese more than we do. I was forbidden 
this pleasure, but these gentlemen took it. I had the pleasure to see, 350 
yards off 7 or 8 Chinese bite the dust. They are big fellows, clad in 
Vlue (Konang Si province) with their straw hats, hanging over their 
backs, and rifles slung across the shoulders.” 

The composition of the two columns seems to have altered and the 
whole seem to have met at Deo Vig under General Briere de V'Isle. 
General Negrier Commanding the Brigade in which was Sub-Lieutenant 
Normand’s Regiments. 

Dong Sang 7th February. 

“[ write after the three days marching and fighting we have just 
been through. The Chinese got a tremendous thrashing * * * Poor 
de La Londe was wounded but though severely, not dangerously. They 
thought the ball had gone through, but it only went round his chest and 
through his arm. It isa matter of 3 months care and very likely of 
the red ribbon which will be a capital poultice for his wound. I know 
one ouzht not to envy another for that sort of thing, but I can certainly 
say that he is not so very much to be pitied. 

We are going to start for Langson, which will be taken before 
eight days are over * * * *” 

Dong Sang 9th February. 

“T regret the easy and off hand way I spoke of de La Londe, but you 
who know how excited one gets in such cases will excuse me.” 

In the action at Dong Sang 30 were killed and 150 wounded. “You 
cannot imagine, he continues, what a stiff business it was * * * For- 
give my not finishing ; we are getting under arms, the Grand Guard on 
the Langson Road is attacked.” 


Langson 16th February 1885. 


“TI write from that famous Langson the object of our efforts and 
which we have not taken without some trouble. * * * On the 9th we 
got the order to march (from Dang-Son) and heard that the Chinese 
from BacLe, whom we had driven in, and who were retiring on Langson, 
had attacked during the night the Grand Guard of the 23rd Regiment, 
and surprised a sentry, whose head, according to their custom, they had 
cutoff. The Foreign legion took up a position on the hill of Deo-Quan and 
exchanged shots with the enemy all day long. That was the engage- 
ment of Deo-Quan. On the llth the whole column started, the lst 
Brigade as advanced Guard, ours following ; we march across hills and 
woods the whole day long, and catch up the Ist Brigade at 6 o'clock in 
the evening 4 miles from the hill of Deo-Vij. We camp while it still 
goes on raining, in the mud on the top ofa hillock. Since leaving Dang 
Song we have neither bread, nor wine, nor fresh meat. We live on 
biscuit, preserved meat, and tafia (rum arrack). On the llth at 5 
o'clock in the morning we start. We know from the reconnaisance that 
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the enemy is not far off. We follow along the side of a hill, on a mud. 
dy and slippery path, where the men have to move in Indian file. The 
Mountain Artillery on the backs of mules is in front, and the poor mules 
stumble and fall every minute. One rolls right down with his ammu- 
nition boxes, and gets killed. The fog envelops us, ‘and we fear every 
moment we shall be attacked. What a march, my goodness, and that 
for 5 hours. At 10 o’clock we stop. We are at the pass of Deo-Vij. 
All we have now to do is to get down to Langson, which they say isouly 
5 miles off. General Negrier concentrates his column a little.“ In war 
one must be patient,” he says to us as he louks at the column moving on, 
one man at a time, slowly, and dashes at the same moment at au uw 
fortunate section of Artillery, stuck, crying out, why don’t you get m 
d.—it. This makes us all laugh, he first. We think we have timeto 
eat something. We have hardly opened a tin than off we go. There is 
nothing more for the rest of that day. First go the 143rd then our 
selves the 111th, and behind us the Artillery. We cross three or four 
irrigation streams with water half way up our legs. * * * At one 
o'clock we hear shots in front of us; the 143rd have come up with the 
enemy. We hurry up, we run, in spite of our fatigue, aud of the path, 
which before we could hardly march on, and soon we are in sight of the 
engagement. It is a big plain covered with hillocks shut in between 3 
ranges of mountains. About 2 or 24 miles in front of us is the ville 
of Pho Vy, from which the action takes its name. We stop, with the 

143rd, on a hillock on our right, to let the Artillery come up and fel 

the ground in front. ‘fhe 143rd have a few wounded. * * * * The 

good Chinese seeing us on our hillock open out a pretty lively fire on us; 
we auswer with a few well directed volleys, and the Artillery in position, 
plants a couple of shell right into the middle of them, and brings down 
a good many. They run for it, and we descend into the undulating 
plain. The 143rd on the right, we incline to the left, and the 23rd 
coming in between ourselves and the 143rd we become the left of the 
line. We advance in formation for attack. My section as skirmishers, 

that is in the front line. We pass through the village of Pho-Vy. for- 

sikea by the Chinese ; only the bodies of the victims to our shells remain, 

three of them are burning with their clothes on fire much to the plet 

sure of our men. We climb up a pretty big hill, and all at once receive 

the devils own fire. Balls whistle everywhere ; two of my men fall 
wounded. We reply with a pretty well directed fire, but the Chinese 
are about 1,300 yards off, and there are a great many of them. Three 
times we silence their fire, and three times they open out again, from 
different parts of the crest of a mountain in front of us. At last they 
retreat, but it is not over. Further off we see their flags plauted on 4 
hill to the left, and some more on a little hillock in front of us, which 
seems nearer. The Artillery follows them up, but they stop at this 
hillock and as usual wave their flags. Evening is falling, one must 
finish off. “General Negrier impatieut sends for Colonel Herbinger.* * * 
Take, (he says.) the two Companies of the 111th that are there (the first 
and my own, the second) and go and take the hill where those three flazs 
are waving.” ‘As our Lt, Colonel seems rather surprised ut the hazard- 
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ous nature of such an undertaking, he added, ‘The Artillery will sup- 
port you.’ So off we go 450 yards from the hillock, the Chinese pour 
bullets on us ‘There was such a whizzing, words of command could not 
be heard. The Colonel, with a good deal of decision and judgment, 
turns round and gives the word to charge. Sword in hand [ put myself 
at the head of the Company and away we go. We have not gone 20 
yards before we come to an irriyvation canal about 64 feet broad, hidden 
in the grass and looking very decp. Next to us was Captain Zassanoff 
of the first Company. ‘Can you swim,’ he cries out?‘ Yes’ I say ‘a little.’ 
In we go finding the water up to our waists, and climb up the other, 
bank * * * Arrived at the top it was not all over. The Chinese 
driven from the hillock still held on at the foot of it. From our right 
and left, from the surrounding heights comes such a fire, as only repeat- 
ing rifles can keep up, such as the Chinese have. Night was falling, the 
Chiuese trumpets were sounding ominously. 1 ordered my squad to fire 
afew volleys at the Chinese in front of us, who bolted, but not imme- 
dintely. For a quarter of an hour they held on, and then gave way every- 
vhere, *  * We passed the night on the hillock without tents, dry- 
ing outselves as best we could by fires and eating with our fingers, pieces 
of pork and duck, which our men had taken, and which our batmen 
cwked at the end of sticks. I shall not astonish you in telling you, 
it was the best dinner I ever tasted. 

On the following day, the 12th, the Ist Brigade, rifles and Marine 
Infantry go in front and defile past us. The regiment (23rd, 111th, 
M3rd) assembles, General Néyrier passes down in front of us. ‘ Well 
done, boys, you went through them like butter,’ and ordered us to be 
inthe reserve. Asa fact we had 2 killed and 13 wounded which is 
smething for our small number of effectives. We marched like this 
all day long, following the first brigade, and hearing the sounds of the 
engagement, without seeing it. There is no position more trying or 
dangerous ; trying because one sees all the wounded and I am not yet 
‘customed to do that in cold blood, and dangerous because one gets all 
ttray shots, the number of bullets and jingal shot we heard falling was 
absurd. Every corps had some wounded and even some killed. Poor 
Bossan son of the General of the Marine Infantry, and orderly officer 
to general Briere de I’Isle, was killed behind a hill, near the General 
inchief command, and 100 yards from us. * * * Tosum up, this 
action of the 12th at Bac Vye was splendid, and decisive. The Chinese 
have given up all forts and positions in front of Langson. The only 
thing to be deplored is the way the Algerian rifles were knocked up, 
who themselves alone lost about 150 men, of whom 5 were officers. 
Poor Turcos, the numbers I saw bowled over in the rice fields. It was 
their own fault, they dashed forward like madmen without listening to 
their Officers who likewise suffered through them. We did not reach 
cur bivouacking ground till 7 in the evening, having been on the march 
Since 9 in the morning. We had the satisfaction of sceing the bodies 

inese along the read, well, as many as you like, We were very glad 

Turcos were-revenged, which was good. 


ater 
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MILITARY TRAINING. 


Twelve years ago spending the day with Prince Woronsoff (jr) 
near Livadia (Crimea) we were taken some six miles into the hills to ins 
pect a Sotnia of Cossacks that had lately been experimentally mounted on 
long backed mouse coloured Circassian horses about 14-2. Just as we 
arrived on the ground, the men came riding in first by twos and thres 
and then in groups of larger numbers, In half an hour they hadall 
assembled and were ready for an inspection which was most minutely 
and carefully performed by the Prince himself. Every saddle was taken 
off and put on again, every hoof was looked at, as also the horses’ 
mouths and eyes. A few words of approval given, a filial shout from 
the men to their “papa” (all senior officers are “ papa”) and the men 
dispersed to arrange their bivouac and cook a little food. Whilst hard at 
work ata “lonchon a la fourchette” some of the young ladies (how 
charming they were too) had extracted from me the fact that I had never 
seen a Cossack dance. In a few minutes the men were made to forms 
semicicular background and some half-a-dozen youngsters began their 
gymuastical exercises (sic dance) which mo one can ever attempt who 
has not commenced to learn them as a two year old; the back ground 
singing the while. After ten minutes or so, they were dismissed and 
returned to their occupations, Everything seemed quite natural and 
unexceptional. 


It may be imagined however, what thoughts passed through my 
mind when I was quite casually informed that these men had just ridden 
76 verst viz:—over 50 miles! This struck me as training with a ven- 
geance. 


Would any of our regiments be asked “as matter of course” to per- 
form a national dance, in the midst of their cooting after a 50 mile ride? 


Our future vis 2 vis in Central Asia have not become slack in this 
respect since then, as the following extract will shew :— 


“* Few will now-a-days doubt the importance of that training which tends to 
inure troops to the hardships of reconniassance and outpost duties and of long 
marches, nor the fact that these difficulties have an increased significance wher 
the severity of the Russian climate is taken into consideration. The more diffi- 
cult and trying the circumstances are, under which these duties have to be 
performed, the more necessary it is to prepare the troops gradually to bear them, 
and by experience to ascertain the best means of preserving health and strength. 

“ For these reasons, which are equally applicable to all arms, the 9th corps 
carry out during the winter months a course of marches both on foot and on 
horseback, which being combined with tactical exercises, become complete 
mauauvres if only the weather and the condition of the roads will permit. 

‘* As an example of such training we cite an exercise carried out by the 9th 
Cavalry Division in December 1887, for which the folbvwieg idea formed the 
basis :— 
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Srebnoje O ie 
pee rae 


Triluki_ 6% 


© Loch wiza 


Pirjatin © 
fe) Duby 


The town of Priluki, in which is quartered the 27th (Kiew) Dragoons 
(6 Squadrons), was taken as the objective point. It was suppo-ed that the town 
was occupied by a strong force, and that it was partly fortified. Two Squad- 
rons of the 25th (Kasan) Dragoons at Romny, two Squadrons of the 26th (Bug) 
Dragoons at Dubny, and five Squadrons of the Ist Ural Cossacks at Lochwiza, 
in all nine Squadrons received orders to start on the 17th and to reconnoitre 
Prilaki on the 18th and, if possible, to attack that town from different sides and 
toncupy it. 

__' In order to ensure the marches being properly carried out, and the recon- 
titring duties correctly performed orders were issued to the Cossacks (who 
¥ere to move by the Lochwiza-Priluki road), to attack the Kasan Dragoons on 
the 17th between Romny and Srebnoje and the Bug Dragoons, on the same 
‘ate, on the Dubny-Priluki road. ‘These attacks resulted in the former discover- 
ing the enemy in time to guard against the danger of a surprise, and iu the latter 
falling into an ambuscade. 


“On the evening of the 17th the original idea of attacking Priluki was 
agin taken in hand. 


“The 27th (Kiew) Dragoons, who formed the defenders of Priluki, were 

ispected by the Divisional Commander on the 15th, 16th and 17th and on the 
tvening of the last date received instructions to reconnoitre at 7 the next 
morning the towns of Srebnoje, Lochwiza, and Pirjatin, and also fo take mea- 
sures for properly defending Priluki. 
‘The first collisions occurred at about noon, and were brought to a decisive 
issue an hour and a half later. A snowstorm which gradually increased in 
‘verity, was raging the whole time and as it was accompanied by 15 F. of frost- 
the troops were compelled to take refuge in Priluki. 


“As the weather continued inclement on the 19th a day’s rest was granted 
although this had not originally been contemplated . 


“On the 20th the troops with the exception of the Kiew Dragoons, started 
on their return to their own stations, which they reached the next day (2Ist) but 
not without ayain being overtaken by a violent snowstorm. The main difliculty 
of this return march, lay in the fact that the depth of the snow, which reached 
tothe horses girths, made it impossible for the troops to dismount and warm 
themselves by marching. ‘ln spite of this however very few men were frost 
Uitten, and those that were suffered no serious after effects, 
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* Thus the Squadrons of the Kosan and bug [ragoons as well as those of 
the Ural Cossacks covered in four days about 133 miles, ot at the rate of about 
33 miles in 24 hours, and that nvtwithstanding that all precautions for safety 
had been taken and engagements fought. 


‘The severe frost, and mose especially the extraordinarily violent mow. 
storms the troops encountered while on the march, and during their engagements 
with the enemy, gave rise to hardships and difficulties such as would seldom le 
met. with in real warfare, but nevertheless all the exercises were carried out with 
as much precision as could be expected under the above conditions. Not ama 
or horse was left behind. and all, including those who had been frosted bitten, 
regched their destinations in comparatively good conditien. (From the M.W. 
No. 47,—1888. (7'r. by Captain J. W. Hogge.) 


There seems something terribly earnest about that kind of train. 


A few years ago wo read of a Russian Dragoon Regiment bein: 
practised swimming a river at 3 cost of several lives. Had a few meu 
been snowed up, or a few limbs lost on the field day above described, 
no one would have remonstrated. There was none of that fuss made in 
Rrussian newspapers as appeared in our home papers when a. boy soldier 
succumbed tq heat a few years ago at an Aldershot field day. 


War, real war, demands no more earnestness than preparation for 
it, and the best preparation after all things to make war with (uot the 
soldiers duty, but that of his fellow countrymen,) have been found, is 
military training, understanding this to be the exercise of duties in 
peace which will have to be performed in war. On the principle tht 
what has been done once can be done again, it is essential that the nil 
tary should practise occasionally those hardships which they may # 
any time he called upon to perform asa matter of course. No doubt 
many of the officers and men who undergo exceptional hardships in peace 
times never have the opportunity of taking the field. Especially is this 
so with short service men; but the moral effect remains, Those regi 
ments who have special feats to their credit, though these may have been 
performed a century ago, will have the best chance of performing similar 
feats in future. The tradition that it was a common thing to march 
30 or 40 miles a day then, will goa long way towards permitting the 
present generation of doing the same. But military training cau! 
always be heroic. It is the irksome continuous weekly “ Strapazen” 
the German recruit that makes the uncomplaining finished soldier. 


It well behoves us to consider more carefully what the special 
“Strapazen ” are which the Russians may have the pleasure of elicitint 
from us sooner or later, The theatre of war presents sandy deserts and 
snow cavered rocks. Both offer distinct and opposing conditions. 

Our training should be with reference to both extreme conditions. 
As a matter of fact the training we give is only under “ordinary” cov 
ditions, an average between the two extremes of heat and cold such % 
we shall have to experience but which is not fairly represented by the 
climate of our cold weather drill season. 


It may be doubted if the Kiew Dragoons in their above named retur 
journey would have brought back with them, a single camp follower 
grass-cutters tat such as our cavalry regiments are furnished with, Ev 
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sr Kahars would under such circumstances require, boots, blankets, 
warm clothing, tentage, transport exactly the same as the fighting man 
whether black or white. The follower is least able to stand the extreme 
cold, and should naturally receive the greatest care, in the form of tent- 
ing, clothing, feeding. Is this recognized by us? The follower forms 
au important and integral part of our fighting forces. Our Training 
tobe perfect should therefore include that of our followers as well, 
but this in extreme forms cannot be undertaken in time of peace unless 
the followers are put on an equal footing with the troops as regards 
physical comforts. 


HAS, 
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LECTURE ( ON “THE BULGARIAN ARMY” 
By Cor, G. 'T. Carre, R.A. 
Chairman. Major-General T. P. Surrn, Re A, 


THE LECTURER VISITED BULGARIA LAST AUTUMN AND THE RESULTS OF HIS 


OBSERVATIONS, HAVE BEEN SINCE EMBODIED IN A PAMPHLET, 


The army is recruited on the principle of universal compulsory 
vice, exception being allowed only in’ the case of priests, the only sons 
of widows, and Mahomedans, who pay £20 exemption. Every young 
man throughout Bulyaria is obliged, at the age of 20, to send in his 
name and residence to the recruiting officer of the nearest depot and, 
after medical examination, he passes into the service for two or three-vears, 
the length of service with the colors for the infantry being two, and for 
the cavalry and artillery three years. 

Should any village produce more- than the number: of’ reernits re- 
quired for the- year, the candidates are drawn by lot. Volunteering for 
cavalry and artillery is permitted, otherwise the recruit is posted to that 
branch which the recruiting officer considers him best suited for. ‘The 
strongest men go to the artillery. 

On the completion of a soldier’s service with the colors, he passes 
into the first reserve for eight years, during which time he may, at any 
moment, be ordered by the-recruiting officer to rejoin his regiment. The 
Minister of War issues yearly orders as to the time and duration of the 
drill of the reserves. Certain districts are sometimes exempted altoge- 
ther for reasons arising from the state of the crops, sickness, or other 
local causes. 

Military service commences at 20, and ends at 40 years of age, during 
which time all, who are not at their drill, cither with the colors or first 
reserve, belong to a National-Guard, forming an armed peasantry. They 
have no uniform, but keep up a certain munber of rifles ; they are drilled 
once a week, generally on Sunday afternouns, by drill sergeants: sta- 
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LECTURE ON “THE BULGARIAN ARMY.” 
By Con. G. T. Carre, R. A. 
Chairman, Major-General T. P. Suave, Re A. 


Te LECTURER VISITED BULGARIA LAST AUTUMN AND THE RESULTS OF HIS 
OBSERVATIONS, HAVE BEEN SINCE EMBODIED IN A PAMPHLET, 


The army:is recruited on the principle of universal compulsory ser- 
tice, exception being allowed only in the case of priests, the only sens 
of widows, and) Mahomedans, who pay £20 exemption. Every young 
oun throughout Bulzaria is obliged, at the age of 20, to send in his 
name and residence to the: recruiting officer of the nearest depét and, 
after medical examination, he passes into the service for two or three years, 
the length of service with the colors for the infantry being two, and for 
the cavalry and artillery three years. 

Should any vill produce more: than the naunber: of recruits re- 
quired for the year, the cundidates are drawn by lot. Volunteering for 
cwalry and artillery is permitted, otherwise the recruit is posted to that 
bnnch which the recruiting officer considers him best suited for, ‘Phe 
strongest men go to the artillery. 

On the completion of a soldier's service with the colors, he passes 
inte the first reserve for eight years, daring which time he may, at any 
tuyuent, be ordered by th recruiting officer to rejoin his regiment. ‘The 
Minister of War issues yearly orders as to the time and duration of the 
drill of the reserves. Certain districts are sometimes exempted altoyge- 
ther for reasons arising from the state of the crops, sickness, or other 
Iwal causes, 7 

Military service commences at 20, andends at 40 years of age, during 
which time all, who are not at their drill, cither with the colors or first 
Teerve, belong to a National-Guard, forming an armed peasantry. They 
aave no uniform, but keep up a certain munber of rifles ; they are drilled 
vnee w week, generally on Sunday afternoons, by drill sergeants sta- 
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tioned in the principal villages ; they are often called out to assist the 
police, or act as guardians to the roads. In addition to the above, there 
is a corps of Gendarmerie consisting of 2,000 horse and 4,000 foot: the 
former being mounted on small country-bred horses, patrol the roads, 
travelling all over the country. In time of war they form a cavalry 
reserve, and, on the army being mobilised, carry the necessary orders 
to the mayors of the towns, and headmen of villages. The dismounted 
portion act as police, in which eapacity they may be constantly noticed 
at police stations, 

The total standing army in time of peace is 546 officers, and 25,580 
non-commissioned officers and men; on war footing the infantry are 
trebled, and the artillery doubled, whilst the cavalry are always kept up 
to their full strength. The men necessary for the increase come from 
the first reserve ; their arms and necessaries are stored with the regi- 
ments, and the extra armament for the artillery is kept in the gun-parks. 
Soldiers complete their service with the colors on the 15th October, the 
recruits joining on the Ist of November. The first fighting line may 
be calculated at 70,000 men, the first reserve at 100,000, and the 
National Guard at 130,000 making a total of 300,000 men ready to 
fight for their country. 

For increase to the war establishment, a complete equipment of 
arms, clothing, and necessaries is kept ready for issuc at each regimental 
and battery store-room, the shelves in which are so divided that the 
tunics, trousers, caps and fatigue dresses of every two soldiers are kept 
separate, each one’s name and number, together with his size-roll, and 
the village from which he has to come, being ticketted on the shelf. 
The arms and boots are also stored ready for use. The batteries are 
raised from four to eight guns. 

Their system of mobilisation is as follow: a recruiting officer is 
stationed at the depét of each military division; he has the name, des- 
cription, and address of every reserve man printed on separate cards, and 
arranged in packets for distribution at each village by the mounted 
gendarmes. On receipt of his card with orders, each reservist joins at 
once, he being perfectly aware at which barrack his regiment is quart- 
ered, as they never change. He is taken to the store and fitted out with 
the clothing and arms corresponding with his mobilisation card. So 
admirably has this system been found to work, that the whole army 
has been mobilised in three days. It is perhaps hardly neeessary to 
to say that, to prevent accident, no reserve man is allowed to change 
his residence or travel without a passport, which in his case, has to be 
recommended by the reoruiting ofticer. 

The country is divided into three military divisions : (1) Sophia ; 
(2) Philippopolis ; (3) Shumla. Each division consists of 4 infantry 
resiments of 4 battalions, one cavalry regiment of 4 squadrons, and a 
regiment of artillery of 6 field, and one mountain battery. At Sophia 
there are, in addition, the Prince's cavalry escort of one squadron, and 
one battalion of “ Pioneers” of 7 companies. 

Toe infantry are armod with Borden improved rifles, and have the 

bay voate ways ficol Thay curey their owa kit and camp equipage, 
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together with 140 rounds of small arm ammunition. Without taking 
into account the weight of the rifle and bayonet which together weigh 
10ibs., each soldier carries 47]bs. They drill and manwuvre with a full 
marching kit, and, accustomed to the load, do not seem to find it exces- 
sive; the valise hangs very low, the principal weight falling on the hip ; 
the great coat aud blanket, when not in use, are carried rolled over the 
shoulder ; and outside the coat is wrapped one-sixth part of a ‘tente-d'abri,’ 
Sixty rounds of ammunition are carried in two expense pouches, attach- 
ed to the waist Delt, in rear of which hangs the entrenching tool; the 
remaining cigghty rounds are in a bag, slung over the left shoulder while 
atin water bottle, with canteen combined, hangs from the right. 

The dress of officers and men is very similar to that of the Russian 
amy. The suldicrs wear, in full dress, a sheep-skin cap, with badge and 
Bulgarian cross in front, a dark green double breasted tunic, trousers 
of the same colour, tucked into high boots reaching to the knee, and 
landages over the fect in place of socks. In undress, @ cloth forage cap 
is worn, In summer the dress is of white canvas, and forage cap with 
cover. The cost of the man’s total kit and necessaries is 75 francs, in- 
cluding the fitting and making up which is carried out under the supervi- 
sion of commanding officers. On the march, the men wear their sandals 
and sheep-skin, and carry their long boots in the valise. 

The ration varies in kind to suit the season of the year; a monthly 
printed scale is hung up in each cook house by the side of a black-board ; 
the officer on duty in each battalion calculates, on the board, the total 
amount of each article of supply required for his men, and signs his 
name to its correctness; previous to the issue of the cooked ration, he 
tastes and examines a sample. The ration consists of bread and coffee 
in the morning, a midday meal of bread with meat and soup, and in the 
evening, a bread and meat supper; on Sundays wine is added. The sol- 
diers sit down to their meals in uniform, the non-commissioned officers 
eating with the men. Their grace consists of the Lord’s prayer and a 
short prayer for the Prince, which is sung, the men standing up. 

There is little or no crime; the proportion of sick in hospital is 
snall, and disease usually incidental to European garrison towns, hardly 
exists. The soldiers seem happy and contented. Their physique is fine 
the average height is 5 fect 8 inches and the men are very level. The 
officers are paid as well as in the British Army, but the men receive only 
one franc per month as tobacco money. The non-commissioned officers, 
who are allowed to extend their service with the colors up to 10 years, re- 
ceiving a small pension on discharge, can, however, earn pay up to the 
large sum of 60 frances per month. 

The Bulgarian army still remembers its late exploits with the 
bayonet when fighting against the Servians, and has great contidence in 
a hand-to-hand combat ; in consequence the object of their present drill 
seems to tend to the aim of getting at their enemy. They commence 
their advance in the usual infantry attacking formation until the inten- 
sity of the enemy’s fire compels them to seek for protection under cover, 
which they obtain with remarkable rapidity in the stoneless loamy soil 
of the country by the use of the half spade half trowel each soldier 
sarries on his waist belt. 


oe a 
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The supports being under cover the advance is continued until the 
first fighting line arrives within striking distance of the enemy, when 
rising from the ground, the whole line, supports and all, with bands play- 
ing the Maritza and colors flying make a rapid rush with the bayonet. 
‘In actual fighting the charge would probably take place simultancously 
along the whole line and is likely to be successful against an encmy 
like Servians weak in fire discipline. Their own army is remarkably 
obedient even to the extent of saluting an officer before speaking to him 
under heavy fire. 

No one travelling through Bulgaria can avoid remarking the strong 
national feeling that exists amongst the peasantry, and the calm in- 


‘difference with which they seem to disregard the present state of 


affairs at Sophia. 

On talking politics to the people Icasually met at the small read- 
side inns and baiting placcs where I happened to stop, I invariably 
found that they had quite settled in their own minds that Russian in- 
tervention was not to be, and that their future was secure now that a 
prince sat on the vacant throne. The national Bulgarian stubbornness 
came forward very prominently: they had formed their own opinion 
and would listen to no other, refusing even to argue on the subject. 
Stambouloff has entirely won their hearts, they place implicit confidence 
im his actions and as the leader of their national assembly are prepared 
to follow his guidance at any risk. The army also is a very strong loyal 
element and exercises considerable influence over the agricultural classes. 
The officers are to a man for the Prince and strictly ante-Russian ; they 
are well aware that a retum to the old Doudakoft régime means death 
to their ambition and advancement to the higher grades in the amy. 
The private soldier looks up to his officer as a leader, not only in the 
field and barrack room, but also in politics, so that they also hold the 
same opinions. Every October 12,000 soldiers return to their homes on 
completion of their service with the colors; these spread loyal printi- 
ples throughout the length and breadth of Bulgaria, repeating at their 
own fireside, the sayings of their offroers embellished with barrack room 
ideas of their own prowess and powers of resisting foreign invasion. 
With this element in full work it is not surprising that the national feel- 
ing I have alluded to is common throughout the country. The officers 
also at their mess tables talk politics and are inclined somewhat to boast 
of the power of their army, comparing it to those of the weaker neigh- 
bouring States ; they, too, chat in the cafés with their civilian friends 
whose commercial interests being equally at. stake in the independence 
of Bulgaria, warmly espouse their military brethren’s belief and would 
prefer risking an appeal to arms rather than submit to the interference 
of any of the powers who gave their country existence ten years ago. 
They ask the question ‘Why should Russian interfere with us? Our 
country is well governed and prosperous. Look at our yearly increase of 
revenue, and the number of new buildings that are rising in the suburbs of 
every town and villaye throughout the land. Look at our children who 
with books and slates in their hands run laughing to school inatead of play- 
ing in the gutter as in days gone by. We are a nation of progress, and 
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for the further improvement of our resources only require rest and to 
te left alone. Look at our army, it is the most rising in Europe, the 
160,000 soldiers we can place in the field are no raw conscripts carrving 
ams they know not how to use. Much the reverse, they are a fine 
band of young agricultural labourers accustomed to hardships and frugal 
fare, who to become soldiers have undergone a strict course of drill and 
instruction, who can march, carrying their heavy kit, thirty miles a day 
and fight at the end of it. They are led by officers who for the last 
tight years have made the art of war their one thought and study. 
Some of them may be young to hold the important position, they do, 
but they are full of energy and have confidence in their own capabilities 
as leaders, and we also have confidence in our army and as a nation will 
stand in the strength of our own arms, and in the knowledge of the 
justice of the cause we espouse, knowing that the god of battles is the 
God who grants protection to a just cause.” 

From my own personal observation, I agree with them and think 
that the Bulgarian army would be found tough customers to meet in a 
fight and that, man for man, they would hold their own against a more 
veteran army. 

Bulgaria could never expect to stand alone against the enormous 
strength and resources of the Russian empire, but the fact that the in- 
terests of other nations are involved with hers and are indeed the very 
causes of her existence, is well known to every Bulgarian. All regard 
Austria, England and Italy as the three European Powers to whom she 
may rightly look for more than support; and personally, I sincerely trust 
the Bulgarians may be right in their anticipation of aid from them. 
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HORSES REQUIRED FOR THE INDIAN ARMY. 
DetivereD BY Mr. Hatven. 


The several classes of horses required for the Indian Army are as 

follows :— 
Horse Artillery. 
Field Artillery, 
British Cavalry. 
Native Infantry. 

2. The horses for the Artillery and British Cavalry are the pro- 
perty of the State and are mostly obtained from Australia, the Persian Gulf, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, A few bred and reared in India are also 
bought for these branches of the service. 

3. The organization of the Bengal and Punjab Native Cavalry is 
on the Silladar system and the men are mounted on Indian bred horses, 
and a few of foreign breeds ; these are the property of the men of the 
regiments, not of Government. 

4. The Madras Native Cavalry are mounted by the State on horses 
from the Persian Gulf, and Northern India, and some Indian bred 
horses. The Bombay Native Cavalry are on the Silladar system and 
the horses are the property of the men of the several regiments ; their 
horses mostly come from the Persian Gulf, but there are also a few of 
country-bred stock. 

5. The stamp of horses required for the different branches as above 
noted may be described as follows :— : 

For Horse Artiliery. —Well bred, large jointed, good limbed, active 
horses from 15 hands 1 inch to 16 hands 1 inch in height. 

For Field Artillery.— A similar stamp of horse but of a more pow- 
erful build, well bred though not necessarily showing so much action 
and speed as the Horse Artillery animal. 

For British Cavalry.—Well bred hunter or hackney-like horses from 
15 to 15 hands 3 inches, possessing good shoulders and action with 
strong back, loins, and chest, large sized bone of joints and limbs, and 
able to curry a heavy weight, and to move rapidly under that weight 
over ordinary cross country ground, 

For Native Cavairy.—-Much the same stamp of horse as that des- 
cribed for British Cavalry, but of smaller dimensions and build, well 
bred, from 14 hands 1 inch to 15 hands 1 inch in height and possessing 
much activity. 

6. It may be in all truth stated that the Indian Artillery and 
Cavalry are remarkably well horsed ; indeed, it may be added that their 
horses will compare favorably, if not excel, the horses in any other 
army in the world, as being fit, and able to do their work in all ex- 
tremes of climate, from the temperature of tropical heat to that of 
freezing point. They have been tested in late campaigns, and results 
Justify the statement now recorded, 
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7. But the weak points of the remounting of the Indian Armies 
consist in the present system of importing the greater part of the horses 
froin other countries above noted for the requirements of British Cavalry 
and Artillery, and Madras and Bombay Native Cavalry. 

8. It is evident that for political reasons all the horses required 
for war purposes should be obtainable within Indian limits, and on finan- 
eial and revenue grounds the money: spent in. purchasing the: horses 
should be distributed among the agriculturists. and horse breeders of 
India, and thus the encouraging, fostering, and developing of horse 
breeding as an agricultural industry would be in a marked and practical 
manner fully carried out. 

9. The Bengal Stud Department which existed from 1794 to-1876 

Vide Special Stud Commission Report, 8nd the Bombay Stud Depart- 
a copy of which isin the library of the ment, which was im ferce afew 
U. S. Institation. years (between 1830 and 1842, 
I believe) failed to supply the number and stamp of horses required for 

Vide revise’ Resumé of Horse Breed- the Army, and the present Horse 
ing Operations, corrected up to 1887, to Breeding Department does not 
be found in the library. yield a sufficient number of Horses 
for army wants beyond supplying an improved-stamp-for- Bengal and 
Punjab Native Cavalry, and, as yet, only a few for British Cavalry and 
Artillery. 

10. The principles laid down: for the working of the Horse Breed- 
ing Department, when it was inaugurated. in 1876, by the Imperial 
Government, were described by me ima paper I had the honour of 
reading at this Institution in May 1887. 

ll. Briefly, I will here recapitulate that the Government supplies. 
the best stallions available, and of breeds considered suitable for country- 
bred mares, the property of argiculturists in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, Punjab and Bombay horse breeding districts. The mares have 
to be inspected by the Veterinary Surgeons, who form the personnel of 
the Department, and those mares approved are branded in proof of their 
being pronounced eligible for being. mated. with the Government sires. 
No covering fees are levied and no lien on the produce is held by Gov- 
ernment ; but the brand denotes that.a promise is made by. Government 
that the services of Government stallions shall be available for the 
mares, and the owners on their part agree to bring their branded mares 
to Government sires. In addition, the Imperial Government grant an- 
nually Rs. 20,000 in prizes at Horse Fairs and Shows for the best of 
stock got by Government stallions out of branded mares; and at some 
of these exhibitions additional awards are provided from monies locally 
subscribed. 

12. Government purchase the produce im the open market like 
any ordinary buyer. 

13. The result, after twelve years’ experience of the working of 
the Department, is that the stamp generally of horse stock in Northern 
India has much improved, and the Bengal and Punjab. Native Cavalry 
are now mounted on superior horses which have done work in a satisfac- 
tory manner; also that the few country-bred horses now in the ranks of 
the British Cavalry and Artillery are favorably reported on. 
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14, The nambers required for Native Cavalry, in Northern India, 
and Mounted Police are obtainable in the districts and markets; but 
the-number purchased for British services are so limited as to necessi- 
tate the purchasing of Australian and Persian Gulf horses, as well as 
during the past year a few Capo horses, to remount those branches of 
the service. 

15. It will be now as well to give the number of horses required 
on the average annually for the several services of the different Armies 
in India, and the numbers may be accepted in the aggregate, as fol- 
lows :-— 


For Horse Artillery... 0.0 a. ue ae 282 
» Ficld Cittoss: sce ie) eve, ast, 7248 
» British Cavalry... . tsé5 tastngeie = 402 
» Bengal and Punjab ive Cavalry... 1,200 

Madras Native Cavalry... 4. 282 

» Bombay Native Cavalry... .. 4... 400 


Total... ... 2,824 

16. The requirements of remounts for the levies of Native States 
are not precisely known, but may be noted as considerable, inasmuch as 
agents from the States are to be found at every horse fair and show. 
Moreover, European and Native dealers are regular purchasers of horse 
stock at all ages, and at prices from the highest to the lowest figures of 
each, at all fairs and shows and in breeding districts. The animals so 
purchased are re-sold in all parts of India, at Caleutta, and in most large 
stations. 

17. The demand is greater than the supply, and the improve- 
ment of the classes of the stock in Government breeding districts has 
caused Native States to scck for most of the horses they require in 
those districts, as horse breeding in their own States remains limited, 
and not equal to affording sufficient produce for their own wants. 

18 The nuwber of ‘stallions allowed by the lnperial Government 
in Northern India is limited to 300, and the registered number of 
approved and branded mares was on the 3lst March last 14,827. 

19. In the Bombay Presidency there are at present 103 horse and 
pony stallions—59 horse, and 44 pony—and of branded mares 4,761 for 
horse and 5,212 for pony stallions. Of the branded mares in India, 
viz, 19,588, it may be approximately taken one-half visit. the stal- 
lions annually, and of these say one-half yield produce, thus it may be 
calculated that 4,184 young horse stock are born annually ; and of these 
probably 600 do not reach maturity, so about 3,58! may be considered 
as the probable number of country-bred horse stock by Government 
stallions available in the annual Indian markcts. Of these we have 
evidence that about 1,500 are purchased chiefly by the Native Cavalry 
of the Indian Army, leaving a balance of 2,084 absorbed by the Govern- 
meut Police, Native States and the gencral public. 

20. As the supply is not found equal to the demand for the British 
Cavalry and Artillery, and Madras and Bombay Native Cavalry, the in- 
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ference is that there is ample room for the extension of horse breeding, 
and to effect this a greater number of sires aud dams are required. 
The latter will probably become available in proportion to the number 
of sires at hand; and these should be of a class and stamp found by 
practical experience most suitable for producing useful stock, and of the 
kind that will realize a good price, i. ¢. a paying price to the breeder and 
rearer. If breeding be proved remunerative it will surely develop. 

21. As the Govermuent may be considered to be the largest pur- 
chaser in the market and, as a rule, but not always, may be said to give 
the highest prices, so will it be as well to briefly refer again to the des- 
cription of the several kinds of horses above shown as required for the 
Army, and they may be summarily described as follows :— 

For Horse Artillery, powerful, well bred, large jointed, good boned 
and limbed ; to measure not less than 8 inches under the knee, from 15 
hands to 16 bands one inch in height, able to carry 15 stone, and draw 
64 to &$ ewts ; to have good actiou and speed and to weigh from 8 to 
10 ewts. 

For Field Artillery and Ammunition columns, horses of a similar 
stamp and height as those required for Horse Artillery ; but of greater 
power and lar bone, though not so active and speedy, and of weight 
from 9 to 10 cwts. 

For British Cavalry, the hunter-like, cross-country horse type, well 
bred and with good action, powerful in back and loins, and large enough 
in bone of joints and ley to carry from 17 to 18 stone across country ; 
in height to be from 15 hands to 15 hands 3 inches, to measure not less 
than 8 inches nnder the knee, and to be not less than 84 ewts. in weight. 

For Native Cavalry, of a similar class to that described for British 
Cavalry, and capable of similar work, carrying from 15 to 16 stone, to 
Incasure from 74 to 8 inches under the knee; in height from 14 hands 
1 inch upwards, and in weight from 7 to 8 ewts. 

22. As we desire to obtain the above classes of Army horses from 
the indigenous aud improved mares found in the Indian breeding dis- 
tricts, a description of these mares is requisite, 

23. The majority of country-bred mares of India as marginally* 
noted, may be said to range 


®Maharati. | Bikanir. Sind, - y a 
De nic | Meywar, Cutch int height from 13 hands 2 inches 
Bhimtari. , Punjabi Hiluchistan. to 14 hands 2 inches, and some 
au awar. | bod Burma few are found as high as 15 hands; 
apwans hlleaara, ponies. and in weight, from 6 to 8 cwts. 


24. They are asa rule remarkably well bred, rather light in bar- 
rel, not evenly put together, often of an angular and ragged appearance, 
with small but stecllike bone of joints and limbs, measuring from 6} 
to 7} inches under the knee, at the top of the shank bone. They have 
wonderful powers of endurance uuder either tropical sun-heat or intense 
cold with a light weight say from 10 to 12 stone in the saddle, or with 
a light draught ; and after the hardest day’s work are never aff their feed, 
but ulways ready for it; moreover, they will continue doing work on the 
scuntiest of food, 

25, In the improved breeds obtained from these mares by Govern- 
ment sires, we have increased the size in bulk and given more bone of 
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limb, and greater weight carrying and draught power, and still we find 
the powers of endurance equal to Army service work. 

26. We have therefore in the indigenous and improved mares a 
grand structure for engrafting more power and size. Indeed, we could 
not desire a more suitable basis to work on, in improving the breed so 
as to render the produce from it more generally suited for greater weight 
carrying and draught power. 

27. The important question is how to carry out this alteration and 
development in conformation, size, and power, by a safe and practical 
mode of action ; t.e., we desire to obtain larger and more powerful stock 
from this undersized but in every other respect, as regards general 
utility work, high bred and lasting tropical horse stock. 

28. Granted, if we kept the breed intact, by liberal feeding we 
could gradually obtain development in size and power; but this would 
require generations to effect, and more time to bring about the even 
conformation found associated with improved types. 


29. The axiom that the sire has more influence in the preduction 
of outward conformation and limbs, and the mares in creating the vital 
organs of the produce is proved sound daily in horse and mule-breeding 
in India. 

It may therefore be accepted that the using of sires, able to impart 
to the stock of country mares more substance and size without apprecia- 
ble loss of enduring power is the only plan to adopt with the view of 
creating in India a larger and better bred and more powerful “ general 
utility” horse. 

30. This change in conformation of body and limb must not be 
expected in one or even two generations, but should be carricd out 
gradually, by using at first a stallion not too large or weighty compared 
to the mare, and at every succeeding gencration of enlarzed mare stock, 
using horses of larger bulk. I am inclined to believe it. better for the 
dam to be larger, more bulky than the sire, but I have to make re- 
commendations how to act with dans smaller than the stallions. 


31. In time, by judicious mating with development therefrom, we 
may in India secure dam stock of a size to allow of it being served by 
stallions of smaller dimentions. Again the stallions employed must be 
pure of breed, of good constitution, hardy, and devoid of hereditary 
diseases of limbs, : 

32. It will be interesting for us to refer to the stallions that have 
been employed in Government horse breeding in India for the lust 94 
years, and to trace the practical results of the using of each class of 
sire. Many of my hearers whoare in the Artillery and Cavalry branches 
of the Army, and more especially the officers of the late Stud) Depart- 
ment, or present Army Rcmount Department will be able to follow ine 
in my description of the country-bred stuck of cach class of sire as of 
recent years found and now present in the regiments and batteries of 
the ludian Armies, 
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33. The imported and other breeds of sires employed since the 
inaugurating of Government Stud Establishment in 1794 have been:— 
English Thorough-bred. 
Arab. 
Australian. 
Cape. 
Stud (Home Indian stud bred). 
English Half-bred (Roadster ‘‘ Shaw” & Norfolk Trotter). 

34, Allow me to give a short description of the produce of each 
class noted, out of country-bred mares, 

35. By thorough-bred English the stock-is as a rule ‘handsome in 
top and outlines of back, hind quarters, and carriage of head and tail, 
but is often shallow in girth and back rib, light in barrel, and from 70 
to 80 per cent are leggy and deficient in bone of limb. Diseases of legs 
are more common among thorough-bred stock, ¢. g., curb, bone spavin, 
bog spavin, and ring bone are not infrequently shown. Few of this stock 
prove fit for British Cavalry, and hardly one for Horse or Field Artillery; 
but some are purchased for Native Cavalry. Many Native breeders are 
distrustful of this class of sire, as they find their stock do not realise a 
good price in the market. 

36. By Arab stallions the produce is smaller in height than that 
by the thorough-bred English, but is very pretty, having an even out- 
line of back, loins, and hind quarters, with good barrel, and handsome 
carriage of head and tail; but the legs are often light under the knee, 
though of better, harder and more lasting material, and freer from disease 
than the stock of the thorough-bred. The small size of the produce by 
Arabs is the objection raised by breeders, dealers, and Army Remount 
Agents, and as this stock realize lower prices than larger stock so the 
Arab sire is more or less at a discount. Had the breeders large and 
broad 15-2 mares, and were these ‘mated with true Arab horses, doubt- 
less higher produce would be obtained, and then the Arab sire would 
become a favorite, for his hardness of constitution, stcel-like limbs, 
and beauty of conformation are points generally acknowledged by all 
Asiatic horsemen. 

37. By Australian sires, which asa rule have been thorough- 
breds, indeed thorough-bred English, bred and reared in Australia, the 
young stock prove often better boned in limb than the stock of imported 
thorough-breds from England ; but in other points they are similar to the 
stock of the English thorough-breds, 

38. It was suggested in 1885 that stallions, thorough-bred, but 
showing more substance of limb, and of better constitution might be 
obtained from Australia, and I accordingly addressed twelve of the lead- 
ing breeders of that country by a Circular letter, in October of that year, 
on the subject, but received only one reply, and that from one of the 
most successful breeders as follows ;-- 

“T shall have much pleasure in doing what I can for you in informing breed- 
ers of your requirements. I must, however, sav at the outset that there are very 
few breeders who breed the description of horse you require, and who would care 


to export them for the money. Weare in quest of the same kind of horse our- 
selves, ‘Ihe stallions mostly used, are those which have been on the turf. ‘The 
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good ones, fit to breed from, are worth £500 to £1,000, and those which might be 

+ 260. got at your figure* would not be the sort you 

require, or, indeed, ones which it would not 

be judisious to breed from, they being mostly on the leg, and without substance. 

This is not saying-anuch for our horses—but the fact is, breeding is such a hazard, 
the good ones are exceptivns, and most breeders only breed for the turf. 

39. By Cape horses some stock has been obtained, but only a few 
Cape sires-have been in the Indian studs. They have produced good 
wirey limbed stock, .rather light in general build and limb, and not of 
sufficient size and power for general army requirements. At the present 
time no sires-of this class are in the Horse Breeding Department. 

40. By Stud-bred sires, ~ ¢., horses bred in India and reared by 
the late Stud Department, some good stock have been obtained, more 
especially from those ‘with halfbred English blood in their veins; but 
those possessing chiefly -thorough-bred and Arab blood have as a rule 
produced stock, light in bone and limb. 

41. By half-bred English horses. Under this head are included 
the several classes named Roadsters, Hackney, and Norfolk Trotters, 
also some horses imported from England years ago, I believe of York- 
shire breed, and known in the late Stud Department as “ Shaws” 
having been provided by a breeder or dealer of the name of Shaw. 
These several Half-breds have been said to be pure half-bred -horses, not 
mongrels, as an immediate cross of the thorough-bred horse and cart 
mare, but the produce of a systematic course of breeding originating 
in the cross of these two breeds. The Yorkshire, Cleveland, Suffolk, 
Lincolnshire, and Norfolk horses are representatives of the results of 
this original cross, and these breeds are now acknowledged as_ separate 
and distinct, possessing pedigrees by which they prove that they are 
each of a distinct class and are thus pure half-breds. 

42, The horses of these breeds that have lately been imported to 
India for Stud purposes have been chiefly Roadsters, and Norfolk 
Trotters; and these have, with country-bred mares, produced stock of 
good bone and pewer, proving suitable and sutliciently well bred for 
Army work in India. 

43, I may mention that as a rule most of the best boned stock in 
the late Stud Department when inspected by the Special Stud Commis- 
sion during the years 1872-76 had half-bred English blood in them :— 
more especially did some, not all, of the Shaw horses’ progeny show 
more bone and general substance. The Special Stud Commissioners 
bore this fact in mind and advised the employing of more half-bred 
sires; these to be of pure breeds and showing quality. Some of the 
half-bred sires that had been imported from England were in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, of not sufticient quality ; but they found their 
produce proving excellent for Artillery purposes. A recommendation of 
the Commissioners that a certain number of half-bred stallions, as well 
as thorough-breds, should be obtained and purchased by an officer 
having had experience in horse matters in India, was supported by the 
Government of India, and sanctioned by the Right Hon’ble the Sccre- 
tary of State for India in Council, and Lieutenant-General A. Rk, 
Thoruhill, who bad been many ycars in India and was well known for 
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his sound judgment of horseflesh, as Joint Remount Agent in Bombay 
for the Governments of Madras and Bombay, was appointed purchaser 
of stallions forthe Indian Government. This officer since 1876 has 
bought all the English-bred stallions sent to India, and | take this 
opportunity of recording my expressions of gratitude to him for having 
provided the Horse Beeding Department with the very good stallions we 
have received. 

44. I of course do uot wish to imply that every stallion has proved 
a success, but I do most distinctly affirm that at least 90 per cent of the 
half-bred sires have fully realised the expectations formed of them. 
These horses were for several years considered by horsemen iu India, 
accustomed only to thorough-bred, Arab, and country-bred stock, too 
coarse and unfit for the purpose of improving the breed of the horses in 
India. Some persons have declared them to be cart horses ; but such 
an opinion could only emanate from minds biassed against the breed, or 
ignorant, from a lengthened and probably continuous residence in India, 
of horse breeding as now obtaining in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Continent of Europe. Again these horses have been called Belgian, 
Flemish, &c.; but as they have been mostly bred and reared in Norfolk, 
where their sires and dams of pure Norfold blood can be seen, and a8 
from the produce of these, the Norfolk Trotters sent to India have been 
selected by General Thornhill, we can but accept them as Norfolk 
horses, 

45. We are aware that most Englishmen from their love of 
horses, consider they have, and doubtless do possess a right to 
hold and deliver opinions regarding horse flesh, and on this fact rests, 
no doubt, the diversity of opinion obtaining on the subject, as each 
lover of a horse has his or her particular class or type of horse to love. 
It is amusing to hear opinions passed by judges of horses when they are 
inspecting the Government stallions, 

46. The Cavalry Officer, when looking at a handsome Thorough- 
bred, declares that breed to be the right one for Indian Stud work. 
The Artillery Officer exclaims when looking at an active well boned 
Trotter, “ Ah! this is the horse in my opinion suited for producing 
good Army horses for India.” A lady who has been admiring a very 
pretty Arab horse, ejaculates, “ What a dear, truly lovely.” 

47. But the Government of India are desirous of obtaining a suffix 
cient number of really good Army horses bred and reared in India, and 
capable of doing good work by having blood, bone, and power to enable 
them to carry and draw the heavy weights of British Cavalry and Artil- 
lery, in all vicissitudes of climate. ‘The practical results of horse breed- 
ing that have obtained and are obtaining in India indicate that such 
horses cannot be produced trom the present country-brod mares by mat- 
ing them with thorough bred or Arab stook, and that very few per cent 
of remounts so bred prove fit for those branches of the service; but we 
are having day by day more proof that the produce of these mares by 
Half-bred English horses (or as they are now called in England, Hack- 
neys) of pure breed, is well adapted for general army work in India, 
thus indicating that the more this class of sire, the well-bred Half-bred 
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is employed, the greater chance will be afforded of securing larger framed 
country-bred brood stock which will yield still larger framed and boned 
produce, and the mares of this improved and developed stock may in 
time become large enough in bulk to allow of their being mated to Arab 
sires, should it be deemed desirable to add more quality, and compact- 
ness in bone, with powers of endurance, which are the well known 
characteristics of the true Arab. 

48. Ido not mean the Persian Gulf Arab, the cross hetween the 
Arab and Persian which has becn, during the last 35 years, bred to meet 
the wishes of Indian Cavalry Ollicers, who gain in this cross the addi- 
tion of one or two inches in height at the expense of a certain amount 
of steel-like bone, and tongh ligaments and tendons, 

49. It therefore becomes evident that the above lines based upon 
practical results are sound and should be adopted in horse breeding in- 
India. It is apparent likewise from results both in the late Stud 
Department, and in the present Horse Breeding Department, that the 
thorough-bred English and Arab horses are not the sires to mate with 
country-bred mares, as most of the produce prove generally leggy, light 
in barrel, and too light in limb, for gencral Army purposes. 

50. Doubtless the stock is pretty, and shows great quality, and 
asa rule has speed, but the latter only when c ing light weights over 
Short distances, But this is not the type of horse wanted for the 
Indian Army. 

51. My experience with regard to the employment of thorough-bred 
and Arab stallions in India commenced 26 years ago, when Superinten- 
dent of the Stud Department in the Bombay Presidency, and then I be- 
lieved it right to use these breeds of sires for the mares of the country, 
T have now to confess that on visiting, 3 years ago, one of the best 
breeding districts in the Bombay Presidency, and attending an annual 
horse show held there, I found the stock resulting from the use of these 
sires, thuugh very handsome in top, and pretty in carriage of head and 
tail, lamentably deticient in bone and sinew of limb, leggy, and wanting 
in girth. The director of the Army Remount Department was present 
at the Show in the hope of finding remounts, but he did not sueceed 
in secing one fit for the British service ; I believe that not one country- 
bred remount for the British services has been secured as yet in the 
Bombay Presidency. May [ therefore ask you to remember that tho- 
rough-bred and Arab stallions have brought about this result. 

52. Bear with me while I remind you that the English-bred of 
to-day is generally acknowledzed to be, when compared to the thorough- 
bred of a century ayo, an animal deteriorated in constitution and in 
limb, and as a rule only fit fur the purposes for which he has of late 
years been mostly used, viz, to carry light weights at a tremendous 
Speed over short distances, often measured only in furlongs. Again, the 
pampered life in which the thorough-bred has been bred and reared for 
a century or more, does not add to his fitness to become a sire of animals 
to be used for hard work over long distances and on scant commons. 

53. The Arab by his breeding, life and history, is by far better 
qualified to impart blood, toughness of sinew, compactuess of bone, 
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hardiness of constitution, and powers of endurance even on the shortest 
of forage, than any other sire. His size is his unly weak point, as an 
Army horse ; but when a really hard campaign ever comes off, and but 
little grain or forage is to be had, the cavalry mounted on horses pos- 
sessing Arab and country-bred blood will be: found to posses the most 
enduring war horses, and ones which are more suited than any other 
breeds for tough work. 

54. Stillas the demand for Army horses of greater size, bulk, 
power, and weight is made on aceount of there being heavier men to 
earry, and guns to pull, the lines I have indicated for producing a larger 
type of horse will I believe be found sound and successful 

55. We should, I believe, rely on-the pure-half-bred of England as 
a sire, to give more bone und substance to our stock. 

56. But if better stallions possessing these qualifications, and 
of a pure breed, can be obtained in any other country, most certainly 
they should be secured for India. 

57. Again referring to thorough-breds let me mention that they are 
not used per sein England to produce anything but race horses, or horses 
for light weight carrying purposes. But the thorough-bred in England 
is now being employed by mating him with half-bredor even light cart 
mares to produce useful horses. I would invite your attention to two 
pamphlets written: by Mr. Walter Gilbey, the one “ Riding and driving: 
horses, their breeding and rearing, March 1885." The other ‘Sugges- 
tions upon horse breeding, 1886.” Both published by Vinton & Co, 
No. 9 New Britge Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E C. 

58. Mr. Gilbey ranks as one of the most successful breeders in 
England, and I believe a perusal of his most interesting papers will 
convince you that he writes on a subject. that he is practically acquain- 
ted with. 

59. I would also suggest that all interested in horse breeding in 
India should read the following books on the subject :— 

“Mooreroft's observations on the breeding of horses within the 
provinces under the Bengal Establishment, by William Moorcroft, 
Superintendent of the Honorable Compeny’s Stud,” written about the 
year 1815. 

“Report of the Stud Committee, Bengal, 1869” of which Major 
General Colin Troup, C.B., was the President. 

“ Final Report of the Special Stud Commission, Bengal,” 1876.. 

“Government Horse Breeding in India, past, present and future.”— 
A paper I read at a meeting of this Institution on the 6th May 1887. 

The above books will be found in the library of the U.S: Lnstitution: 

68. In conclusion let me assure His Excellency Sir Fiederick 
Roberts who-has so very kindly occupied the chair on the present vcca- 
sion, and all you gentlemen, that no man loves the high bred horse more 
than Ido. No man values blood, and enduring powers more than I do. 
Many dear friends and companions in the hunting field I have had,.and 
and still have in India, who know well that Iam generally to be seen wher 
hog hunting, on an Arab, or half-bred Arab country bred, as from theit 
blood, powers of endurance and steel-like quality of limbs, I know they. 
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are, though small in stature, well able to carry me safely and will last 
under my heavy riding weight of 14 to 15 stone during a long day, 
under a tropical sun. 

61. One word more, pray do not go away with the idea that I mean 
there are no guod thorouch-breds; I speak of the thorough-bred as uow- 
a-days generally obtainable ; not of the few exceptionally grand horses 
whose names may be found in the Stud Book. 

62. In order to obtain stouter and better boned thorough-bred 
horses, racing weights and distances must be increased to those in vogue 
« hundred years ago. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF OUR NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 
By Captain F, W. Kitcuener, Wrst YoRKSHIRE REGIMENT.. 


The cutting down of. our drill book following close upon Colonel’ 

: : ., Maurice’s lecture on drill at the R. U. 
een cutting down of our drill g y has been met in this country in any- 

thing but a friendly spirit, and various 
opinions have been ventilated in the press, all more or less hostile to the 
principle involved. 

Colonel Maurice in his lecture deprecates our system of drill in so. 

A far as the drill on the square is the out- 

ooenel paarees lectures at ward and visible sign ran obsolete and 

bygone principle. He contends that 

all our training should be based upon the principle of preparing men for 
the positions they are likely to find themselves in before an enemy. 

It is not my object to go over the ground so ably disposed’ of by 

General object of this lecture to Colonel Maurice, but to direct atten- 
direct attention to. training of tion to the training of our non-commis- 
N. C. Officers. sioned officers, and to submit for 
discussion the general principles on which this important subject should 
be based, with a view to fit them for the positions they are likely to 
find themselves placed in, during a campaign or in battle. 

Eyer-since the introduction of the short service system, the supply 
of efficient non-commissioned officers has 
been one of the most knotty points that 
our military administrators have had to 
deal with ;- by judicious modifications of the term of service and by ims 
proving the-position of our subordinate ranks, a very fair solution of the 
problem: hes been arrived at, and though it can hardly be said there is 
any competition for lance rank, still sutficiently good men are found. 
to take the stripe to supply a very fine and reliable body of Sergeants. 

The question which now arises and which I wish.to submit for dise 

Question for discussion. Docs cussion at this mecting, is how do we 
ear training of N. C. Officers meet work up this raw. material for fighting 
‘the requirements ? purposes—Is our system of instruction 
_ best to develope those qualities essential to success in a modern bat- 

le? 

The fitst step towards a solution of this problem, will be to ascertain 
what are the essential qualities required 
in a non-commissioned officer. This is 
no light matter to be dealt with in a few 
pages, but one that goes to the foundation of tactics and. requires the 
most careful analysis. Let us remember Darwin’s illustration of how 
the number of cats in a district would effect the number and welfare of 
the bumblebees ; and let us at least follow that great philosopher in 


Sufficiently good men forthcom- 
ing for N. C. 8ficers. 


Care necessary in. approaching 
the subject. 
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one point and avoid laying down any rules on theory alone. If an extra 
litter of kittens may mean the destruction of the humble family of bam- 
blebees, surely some equally unforescen influence may upset any purely 
theoretical view of such an extremely abstruse a subject, as the essential 
of a modern non-commissioned officer. 

I will as briefly as possible sketch the origin of our present barrack 

The origin of barrack square drill Square drill system and the development 
and the developement of modern of modern minor tactics.—When the 
minor tactics, father of Frederick the Great devoted 
himself to perfecting his army in showy evolutions, the requirements of 
& non-commissioned officer were of no mean order. The precision with 
which these movements were executed required the greatest nicety in 
leading and in estimating distances, and the drill-corporal’s art in “ form- 
ing men”? was brought to perfection ; it was in fact an art requiring 
years of application and a special aptitude. 

The old King was so devoted to his toy that he could not bear to 
use it for any thing so rough as war, and it was net until his son had 
succeeded to the throne that this long peace training was subjected to the 
crucial test. 

War in those days, for many reasons, was not carried out with any 
undue haste, and it is not surprising 
that Prederick began his military career 
by surprising the Austrians in their cantonments : but so cumbersome 
was the machinery for bringing his troops into fighting formation, that 
three hours elapsed before the battle could be commenced, and in the mean- 
time the Austrians liad been able to draw up to receive the onset. But, 
in spite of delays the “ Drill Corporal” won the day. When the two lines 

arefully drawn up, the artillery opencd fire at somre 1,500 yards 
and the infantry lines gradually closed upon one another. The cavalry 
on the flanks charged and Frederick’s cavalry was driven from the field. 
The peace training of the ‘ Drill Corporal”? now began to show itself. 
In spite of cavalry charges the infantry bore on, redoubling their fire 94 
they approached the Austrians and making the best use of their superior 
armament.f The enemy’s line already showed signs of wavering when 
the Prussians levelled their bayonets for the charge that was to sweep 
them from the field. 

Frederick can have had little fault to find with the principle on 
which the peace training of his infantry had been conducted when the 
messenger fuund him far from the field to announce this his first victory. 

But Frederick was not content to rest on his oars. In the 14 years 
of peace that followed his first Silesian 
war he made many improvements in his 
army, all with a view to mobility. It 
was at this time that he introduced the formation of open column of com- 
panies, by which he was enabled to move his army rapidly into position, 
without fear of the falling into disorder on rough ground and by which 


The battle of Molwitz.¢ 


Improvements introduced by 
Frederick the Great after Molwitz 


*Locture by Lieut -Colonel C, U. Chesney, vol. xv. R, U. 8. I, 
+ Steel ramrods 
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he was able at any time to wheel into line for battle. A glance at these 
plans will be sufficient explanation of the general principle. 

The seven years war which closed in 1763 proved to Europe the 
value of this new system and every army 
adopted it. This was the commence- 
ment of our Barrack square system of 
to-day or rather, since the recent weeding of the drill book, it would be 
more correct to say, of yesterday ; the careful “ setting up”? of the recruit, 
the methodical destruction of individuality in the soldier, were all syste- 
matically arranged and brought to perfection with this end in viey— 
precision in forming line, the essential for successful battle. 

There can be litte doubt that the system, as introduced into our 
army, was one peculiarly suited to our national instincts, and the follow- 
ing incident in the battle of Waterloo shows that our application of the 
Prussian principle was no servile copy of the original ; but the grafting 
of the essential elements of the system on to an improved stock. 

During the progress of the contest round Hougoumont, Ney had been 

Incident in the grand attack on occupied in making his preparatory dis- 
Wellington's left at the battle of positions for carrying into execution 
Waterloo, Napoleon’s intended grand attack upon 
the centre and left of the Anglo-Allied line. For this purpose d’Erlon’s 
four divisions of Infantry were formed into massive divisional columns, 
and 74 guns were posted on a well detined spur some 800 yards from 
Wellington’s position, to cover their advance. As these 16,000 men ad- 
vanced across the low ground separating the contending armies, the artillery 
fired over their heads and succeeded so successfully in shaking the Belgian 
two deep line, drawn up to resist the attack, that no sooner had the Irench 
skirmishers, covering the advance of the central and right columns, opened 
fire, than the whole line, simultaneously and as it by word of com- 
mand, turned and fled. Picton’s division 3000 strong, that had suffered 
so severely at Quartre Bras on the 16th, was in support, in column; 
and at once deployed to receive the shock. 

There were no supports to this thin red line, but the Scots Greys 
had been ordered to some low ground in their rear for the sake of cover 
from the artillery fire. 

Picton’s right Brigade charged the French column in its immediate 
front and overthrew it, but the remaining two columns bore steadily on 
and, with shouts of triuinph, reached the crest of the ridge and crossed 
the Wavre road. 

The advance of the right brigade had left a gap between it and the 
Highlanders on the left; thus one of the French columns met with no 
opposition in front while the 92nd, (only 230 strong), the left of the 
Highlanders, alone confronted the remaining column. The Brigadier, 
General Pack, was in front of the 92nd and immediately gave the order 
“92nd you must charge.” As the 92nd advanced, they were met by 
file firing from the leading ranks of the column; but without stopping 
to reply to it, they pushed steadily on to within 20 or 30 yards distance, 
and pouring in a destructive fire, charged. At this very moment the 
cavalry brigade under Punsouby arrived the Scots Greys coming up 


Their application throughout 
Europe. 
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the reverse slope in rear of the Royal Scots and 42nd. Wheeling back 
their companies, these two regiments allowed the Dragoons to pass 
through the line and: reforming, they charged down the hill behind the 
cavalry with shouts of “ Scotland for ever.” * 

In this incident. we see the perfection of barrack square drill; applied 
in battle where the circumstances were favorable to success. It in fact 
enlisted all the battle qualities of the men, at the-same time tliat it allowed 
the best use of their arms. 

That Napoleon ffailed, as Lhave shewn, against our line at Waterloo 
is explained by saying his troops had not had sufficient training, to act 
on the lines of his Army of Haly.. 

But this can hardly be taken as sufficient reason when we oonsidet 
the repeated suceess of our liniar tactics in the Peninsular. The fact was 
that in applying the Prussian system we had not blindly followed, but 
had developed an improved system suitable to our national instincts and 
the weapons in use. For some years now we have again copied the 
Prussian system ; let us then see if we cannot again develope an improved 
copy, suitable to our more highly educated recruits, by turning the 
restless desire to use an improved intelligence, to use for battle. 

At the battle of the Alma, where our men were armed with rifles 

for the first time in war,. they attacked 
he Battle of the Alina the Russian position in to deployed 
lines ; the front of the first line extending two miles. 

“ In this formation they had to cross a river with steep.banks and’ 
to ascend a rocky slope, in close proximity to a burning village and.among 
enclosed vineyards. Opposed.to the English.stood, at the least, two thirds 
of the Russian force. As soon as the first line had ascended the opposite 
bank, they formed an irregular chain of skirmishers, in which the men of 
not only different cémpanies, but even of different regiments, got s0 
mixed up together, that it became no longer possible to fire yolleys or 
make any regular-movements, 


. * Siborne 3rd Ed. p. 261.. 


+As early as 1776 a new development had commenced and the system of 
attacking in small columns covered. by skirmishers had begun to be taught in 
France Thus when Napoleon, in 1796, took command of the Army of Italy he 
found this more elastic system in practice ; and owing to the republican ideas then 
in vogue and the effect of 4 or 5 years harassing mountain warfare, together with 
the little professional kuowledge of the subordinate commanders, who were most- 
ly drawn from the ranks, a loose order. af attack.and an individual independence 
in skirmishing obtained, that was new. The large sprinkling of educated men. 
forced into the ranks by the conscription, gave the required intelligence in the 
lower ranks for the successful application of this higher order of fighting 7 

Napoleon’s proclamation to the Army of Italy, on assuming command, is 
interesting as showing how he encouraged individual cupidity, and trusted to the 
intelligence and self resource of a band of robbers, rather than to the power of 
discipline and a well ordered army. 

“Soldiers ” he said ‘‘you are hungry and nearly naked. The Government 
owes you much ; it can do nothing for you. Your patience and courage do you 
honour, but cannot procure you either profit or glory, I am come to lead you into 
the most fertile plains in the world. There you will find rich provinces and great 
towns. There you will find glory, honour and riches, Soldiers of Italy, can your. 
courage fail you?” 
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‘The Russian army formed into columns, composed of several batta- 
lions one behind the other, and advanced with an imposing and resolute 
bearing, but without firing. The thin, weak-looking, line of the Eng- 
lish held its ground and directed its fire on this dense mass, at a range 
at-which bullets could not fail to take effect. 

Before they could come to close quarters or deploy, so as to deliver 
their own fire, the attacking columns halted and a few badly aimed shots 
were fired. -For a short time the column stood firm ; soon, however, it 
lost its wall-like appearance, and becoming more of the form of an irre- 
gular cloud, at length gave way, slowly and unwillingly. 

An these ever-recurring encounters of column against line,the Ras 
sians lost, in barely three hours, 5,700 men or nearly one-fifth of their whole 
force. The-English advancing in line, and keeping up their fire, twice 
broke into the principal intrenchment of the Russians, which was defended 
by 16 guns.’’* 

Ihave introduced this instance, to show that our troops at the 

sn é Alma fought in the loose order which is 
Stor eneres nature of Sighting at favorable for the developement of that 
individual action of subordinate officers 
suitable to their superior attainments. The 1,001 instances of heroism 
and readiness of resource recorded, prove that this individual action of 
subordinate commanders, was the soul and spirit of our attack.t This 
is the more remarkable, when we remember, that the troops had had little 
experience with the rifle, which had only been issued on the outbreak of 
war; and the superior officers were in no way inclined to relax the rigid- 
ity of Peninsular days.t It is but the first proof, of how the advance of 
intelligence, backed by improved firearms, is as irresistible a force as the 
expansion of metals under heat. 

The American war of 1861-64, owing to the difficult and closely 
wooded country, as well as to the high standard of intelligence and the 
lack of military training throughout the hastily raised armies, was 
characterized by the employment of swarms of skirmishers, and by 
great individual intelligence in making every use of artificial cover. But 
though the individual nature of the fighting is so remarkable, there 


* Moltke. trans. by Crawford and quoted by Home in his Précis M; T. 


+ The stories of individual prowess on the part of our troops and officers would 
filavolame® * ~* in fact the ancedotes of this kind are innumerable, and 
teem te have occurred all over the field, 

W. H. Russell. Letter to ‘The Times”. Heights of the Alma 22 Sep, 

t The Light Division has ha’ a great boon extended to it, stocks are not to 
de used on the line of march. I hear one Brigadier objects tothis innovation * © 
There is no alteration in the use of the razor in this division, Camp Aladyn, 
June 20 1854—p, 97. Times correspondent. 

Lord lan has issued the following memorandum ;— 

The Commander-in-Chief has noticed with great regret the very unbecomin, 
manner in which the officers of the army dress themselves # *® ® The shell 
jacket is allowed to fly open, showing underneath a red flannel shirt, with no- 
thing round the neck, not even a white shirt collar ® * p, 117. 

The Duke consulted Lord Raglan and it is understood that his Lordship sig- 
nifies his decision to be, that if moustaches are worn he will take no notice of 
it, but that chins must be kept clean...... p, 118, 
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is one other elernent that comes out very strongly ; and that is, the moral 
effect on the troops of their appreciation of the operations going on. 

After the three days fighting in the Wilderness in May 1864, Grant 
who was then unknown to the army of the Potomac, determined to draw 
Lee from his entrenchments, by a flank movement threatening the latter's 
line of communications with Richmond. The movement commenced at 
night.—*“ The men, however, soon discovered that Grant was passing 
and that his face was turned towards Richmond, and although the 
orders for the march had not been made public, with the quick percep- 
tions of veterans, they at once divined what this midnight ride of the 
general-in-chicf must mean. They were not to retreat across the 
Rapidan, as had happened so often before. The word was passed from 
man to man, “ Grant is moving to Richmond ;” and all along the road 
they rose spontaneously, and weary, stiff, sore and wounded as they were, 
they made the defiles of the Wilderness echo with their cheers. Their 
chief was almost unseen in the darkness and to most of them his features 
would have been unfamiliar, if they could have been discerned.” And 
this, be it remembered, was not after victory, but after three days of 
the hardest fighting the army of the Potomac ever experienced, and 
which had resulted in nothing but bloodshed. So little could they 
flatter themselves on haying defeated the enemy, that Lee’s men hearing 
the shouts and thinking ita night attack, opened fire from their works. 

It was not until Prussia entered upon her career of conquest, and 
after every campaign developed the lessons taught in the school of war, 
that tbe individual intelligence of the rank and file became the backbone 
of modern tactics. 

In 1864, the short campaign against Denmark, though a one-sided 
affair from the first, tanght many important lessons that were still fur- 
ther emphasized in 1866.f 

In the interval between 1866 and 1870 the Prussians elaborated, 
with much care, and after many experiments, a new drill book which 
recognised the necessity of substituting “ fire tactics ” for “ shock tactics.” 


* Military History of U. S. Grant, p. 184, Vol, II, 


+ Les attaques se font le plus souvent, en colonnes de compagnie, avec des 
tirailleurs dans les intervalles ; mais quand l’ennemi est en force, et qu’un grand 
coup est nécessaire, chaque Jataillon se forme en colonne d’attaque, et} la ligne, 
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entitre marche ainsi 4 l’ennemi, drapeaux déployés, au son de la musique et des 
tambours. Entre plusieurs exemplcs de mouvements de ce genre, exécutés avec 
plein succés, nous citerons l’attaque de la brigade Wittich & Skalitz, et celle de la 
14e division, prés de Problus, contre Varmée saxonne.—Conférence sur la tactique 
de Vinfanterie pruasienne pendant la campagne de 1866. * 

Nous avous parlé de belles marches offensives exécutées par des lignes de 
bataillons entiers, et ayant amené de trés-brillants résultats. ais ces exemples 
sont rares ; partout ailleurs le combat partiel a prédominé ; chaqne compagnie 
(sauf au 5e corps) s’est battue pour son compte, tout en tendant vers le méme but 
tactique, et sans attendre Wordre supérieur —Lbid, 
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This was the first official recognition of the basis of modern minor 
tactics. The gradual growth had at last come toa well formed bud which 
was about to bloom forth in the bloody atmosphere of battle. 

It was deemed inadvisable to introduce a new book at the outset of 
a war and the old order stood ; still the question had been so thoroughly 

‘one into by most battalion commanders, that we see the new régime 
introduced, in many instances, even in the firet battles of the war. I 
will merely allude to one of those instances, to skow that the N. C. O. 
in modern war must be ready to grasp the situation in which he finds 
himself ; and to show that self-reliance, that can initiate a change in 
the direction of an attack at a critical moment, and give him that moral 
ascendancy over his men which can alone insure control of fire amidst the 
din of battle, is essentially necessary. 

On the 4th August the III German army, moving by three different 
toutes, advanced to the French frontier. The road on the right led through 
the little frontier town of Weissenburg which proved to be strongly held 

the French, and the leading troops at once attacked the position. Tho 

vance guatd of the central column, under Colonel Rex, soon came up 
on the left and joined in the attack. The French not only held the little 
town in the valley, but their mght extended along the heights to the 
south of the town. Colonel Rex, sending one battalion along the straight 
avenue of poplars, directed two companies of the 58th and a rifle com- 
pany to the left, where a French battery was well posted. At the same 
time a Prassian battery on the opposite hill turned its fire in that direc- 
tion and obliged the French gunners to shift their ground in such haste 
that one gun was left behind.—“ In order to prevent the rifle company 
from capturing the gun, half a French company opened a brisk fire, 
while the artillerymen hastened up with six fresh horses to save it. 
Sergeant-Major Meyer, however, succeeded in bringing his men close up 
and opening a sudden fire on the enemy’s flank. The riflemen then 
dashed forward with fixed bayonets, and took possession of the gun. 
The near approach of sappott from the company, rendered all attempts 
to re-capture it futile.”* 

{ have ttied to show, how the development of modern tactics has 

The effect of the modern deve- &ltered the situation that a non-com- 
lopment of tacties on the réle of missioned officer will find himself thrown 
the N. C. Officer. into in battle, and what far higher quali- 
ties are now likely to be called upon at the critical moment. ‘The more 
we examine the qnestion in detail, the more evident it becomes, that 
whereas formerly a machine of great perfection was the end of all military 
teaching, now-a-days we require a highty-educated, self-reliant man, 
fall of resource and capable of accepting responsibility.t 


* Page 131 0. A. 
ne Boguslawski says (page 85 of the Tactical Deductions of the 1870 war) 
“ From the first action of the campaign at Weissenburg, until the end, the fights 
for localities were more frequent and more desperate than in 1866. 
These fights for localities happened necessarily often because skirmishing 
tactics attained a greater development inthis war than they have ever done be- 
fore, which tactics entail the necessity of taking every advantage of ground, great 


We saw great deployments of skirmishers on both sides, long continued gra- 
dually advancing musketry fights, often rolling backwards and forwards; at last 
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“Tf we consider this gradual growth from mechanieal precision to ine 
Changes in Tactics not only ane dividual . initiative, ié will be scen that 
to improvement. in firearms but not only have the changes in armament 
also to acchango in the men hand- altered tactics, but that the almost univer- 
ling them. sal introduction of elementary education, 
ant the consequent intellectual development of the raw material, from 
which the ranks are filled, has dictated a corresponding change. 

Nothing would be more fallacious than to try and draw a line be- 
tween these tio factors, for they work hand in hand; but if either is 
neglected the test of war will enforce attention to it in no pleasant man- 
ner. It would have been as hopeless to expect the independent action of 
Sergeant-Major Meyer from a N.C. O. in Blucher’s army at Ligny, 
as it would have been inopportune. But when, in 1866, experience in 
the field proved that shock tacties were no longer appropriate, the intel- 
lectual advance of the nation furnished the necessary power to render the 
introduction of the individual system possible ; and when the Franco- 
German war broke out this intellectual advance of the nation had been 
developed as a military power.* 

It is obvious, that the advance of scientific appliances for war, 

As men are taught to use their Must go hand in hand with the intellec- 
arms so they should be taught to tual advance of the nation and of our 
use their brains. recruits ; it should be equally clear to 
us, that as we train men to use the improved weapons in their hands, so 
we must train them to use the improved brains in their heads.t 


the tlank-of one party turned on one side, exhausted, the other side pressing on in 
consequence, or a rush of dense clouds of skirmishers who endeavour at any price 
to dislodge their opponent, not forgetting that in case of failure or retreat they 
are dead men. 

The German drill kook 1876 (ch. xvii ) of the skirmisher—He must havo 
decision, bodily and mental advantayes, with Lin the use of the rifle. 

Aud again, that skirmishers must not on'y know their rifles and be active, 
but have also power of discernment and self-reliance, without which they can- 
not play their proper part on service. 

Colonel Home says— 

The first troops that come into contact with one another before battles are 
fought, are small detachments. Military history necessarily passes over much 
that is done by these small bodies ; but there can be no doubt that the correct 
leading and handling of these small bodies, conduces greatly to bringing the 
action of larger bodies to a successful conclusion.—Précis of Modern Tactics. 


* Tf Tmaintained in my second letter that it was not the Prussian school- 
master but the Prussian N.C. O. who had gained our victories, further consider- 
ation now leads to the assertion that it was neither the Prussian schoolmaster 
nor the N. GC. 0, but the Lieutenant who gained the day for us. Not but what 
this same Lieutenant is in pence one of the soldier's schoolmastera * * * 
Hardly is dinner over when the lecture time begins, and it is the busi- 
ness of some of the Licutenauts te give theoretival instruction to the N. C. Oti- 
cers, of others to instruct the privates, This branch of instruction is positively 
necessary, especialiy in military matters, to which, however, the instructor does 
not contine himself entirely ; on the contrary he teaches his men many things which 
are afterwards useful to them in civil live —Militarische Brief LL. Ueber Lutanterie 
by Prince Kraft Hobenlohe Ingelfingen R. US. 1. xxi 

+ Thongh many look on converting soldiers into machines as a preparation for 
our next war the intelligent man will jook for it more by fostermg their individu- 
ality and initiative.—Lieut. Field Marshal Archdwke John, 
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8o far, I think, most soldiers present will give their ready consent ; 
but I fear in passing to the uext part of my subject T shail be treading 
on more dangerous ground ; 1 trust’ that those present will express their 
views with the object of approaching some solution of the question, 1 
haz been stated that no geod comes from lectures delivered at this Insti- 
tution and I think this must be attributed, if true, to a lack of discussion 
of the subject in hand. A lecturer is bound to take a more or less one- 
sided view of his subject and it is only by a lively discussion that any 
good can be expected. 

The system of supplying non-commissioned officers, as such, direct 

from special schools is one that cannot be 
ani OL Schools“ not. recom: iecceally applied by the Indian Goy- 

ernment and it has so many disadyan- 
tages that I shall not waste time by alluding to it. 


The British non-commmisioned officer must be drawn from the ranks. 


EA He Rtg pee Toe a 

NEO? 0 ada bes saw Tike It ts durin this first hear or so in the 

eis tanks ranks that he must learn the discipline 

that he will be called upon hereafter to 
uphold. As with a plant so with the budding non-commissioned officer ; 
this preliminary germination as it the were, is) the most important part 
of lus development and on it depends the symmetry of the full grown tree. 
At present the Lance Corporal is, to my mind, the hardest) worked man 
in the army, and many-are unable to stand the strain of this preliminary 
stage ; the falling back of these men into the ranks is the more to be 
deplored, as the system by no means fosters the survival of the fittest. 
Lwould therefore advocate a careful distribution of barrack duties with a 
View to lighten the work for Lance Corporals, and amore thorough appli- 
cation of selection for promotion. 

. His duties commence at reveille, 5-30 4 M.—Tmmediately after reveille he 
will assist the orderly Sergeant in causing the men to rise. Sce the urine tubs 
emptied, filled with clean water, and deposited in the place appointed for them. 
6 4M —Parade the defanlters, render the report to the defaulter Sergeant, and 
answer for all men on duty ete. 6-30 a.M.— Collect the names of all men reporting 
themselves sich and make out. company report. 7 A.w—Sse that the cleaning 
things, and all articles of eluthing are sent to the prisoners in the guard room, and 
see that they are removed when no longer required 7-45 4.M.—Darade the ration 
carriers, with meals for the men on guard, andinarch them on to the square, to be 
there 10 minutes ofter the Ist buule sounds, 8-30 a.a. Parade defaulters, and 
hand in sick report. 9 4 M ——T'ake documents requiring signature of Oflicer Com- 
manding Company, afterwards leave them in the various olllces, ete. Q-3) A.M. — 
Letters asa rule are issucd, the O. Corp wrals attending on the bugle call to reecive 
company letters (including officers) ani aistribute them to the men of their com- 
pany (including inen in hospital). i030 a.m. —Attend on bugle call sounding to 

rive the names of men admitted to or discharged from hospital, acquaint the 
Color ut with all alterations, get the ration return from him and take it to 
the Quarter Masters ollice, 11-30 a.a.--Enter in grocery book the quantity of 
groceries required, aftir chowing it to the Color Sergeant leave it in the 
befo € 12 nvon, 1L45 a.m.-—-Varade defaulters for drill, 12-45 ¥M. 
45.4. 4. 1-30 to 2-30 Pam. —Lake the men awarded imprisonment to cells and 
hand them over totie Lrovest Sergeant. clothes of menu discharged from 
Hospital taken to Hospital 3-30 y..—Parade the men fur drawing ratious, 
attend during the issue, report to the orderly ofiiver that each mess has received 
its proper allowance. 4-45 pM— As at 7-45 aM. 7p M.—Show Regimental 
orders to Company Officers (sometimes no light duty when the ott dives out 
@ barracks). ‘Lattoo (1st post) assist orderly Sergeaut tu call rull,  ‘Tattvo (last 
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post) Attend on parade ground with the Orderly Sergeant to answer for the 
Company. In addition to the foregoing the following little things have to be 
done. Be present at all times when the roll is called by the Orderly Sergeant. 
Attend certain parades for drill purposes. Assist the Orderly Sergeant in taking 
an inventory of all men‘ absent”, make out a sick report at any hour of the 
day or night for any man reporting himself sick and tale him to Hospital ; ran 
about for any thing the Orderly Sergeant may require, ditto, Color Sergeant ; 
with some Orderly and Color Sergeants I sometimes ave pitied the poor Orderly 
Corporal When 0, C. myself in Plymouth I had sometimes to go without break- 
fast owing to the work being so heavy just about from reveillé to 10 a.m Another 
unpleasant duty occurs when calling the roll at Tattoo. The Orderly Sergeant 
simply says ‘‘ confine that man” or ‘‘those men” and walke on to the next 
room (no time to spare having only 30 minutes) when the young O. C. of a week’s 
standing has to confine a drunken insubordinate man, or two perhaps. The work 
in this country is nothing compared to that at home. The Orderly man out here 
does most of the running about for the Color and Orderly Sergeants and goes with 
the company documents. 
T. Wuson, Sergt.- Major, 
West York Regiment. 


No one will contend that our recruits are over drilled, or that their 
Drill has little effect in develop- individuality is likely to be impaired by 
ing discipline beyond the barrack the few hours parade work expected 
square. from them; but unless drill destroys 
individuality and capabality for independent action, it has little power in 
developing discipline, beyond the barrack square. 

Discipline,* as I understand it, means the willing subordination of 
willto the orders of a superior. Now drill, 
meaning thereby certain evolutions re- 
quiring a physical skill in their execu- 
tion, cannot develope this required higher discipline. To find its trae 
source, we must turn to the social relation between N.C. Q. and private. 

To drop theory and to turn to experience. 

My regiment was one of the first of the very young regiments as 

Discipline, b: A came to this country and our discipline 
education of NC. Divers, 2" was very bad. By great geod luck, we 
happened to be commanded by a man 

of the foremost rank of great soldiers : recognising the impossibility of 
maintaining discipline on the old lines, with sergeants of only a 
few months service, he devoted himself to new methods. By intro- 
ducing a higher system of theoretical training for non-commissioned 
officers, he was able to instil that self-confidence and feeling of power in- 
to sergeants of a few months service that enabled them to exercise a far 
greater moral influence over their men than they could have otherwise. 
Tests for promotion were introduced in tactics, field fortifications &c., and 


The source of discipline in res- 
pect for higher attainments. 


* The Captain is very rarely called upon to perform great tactical or strategi- 
cal operations on service. His objective whether he be on the offensive or 
defensive is in genoral very clearly marked out for him, but his own immediate 
share in the action is successful or not according tothe mannerin which he car- 
ries out his instructions, and to the way in which his men take advantage of 
ground, to their skill and steadiness in firing, to their attention to all signals and 
orders ; for the more the fute of battles depends upon the independent action of the 
individual the greater is the demand upon discip'ine, that is to say, upon ready 
obedience.--Prince Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, 
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for the application of this theoretical teaching, ‘company training,’ very 
much as now authorized, was practised. 


Company training has, no doubt, done an immense amount to im- 

ae prove the efficiency of our army ; but 

ae tes Sy eee Teeter little has been done to ensure that theo- 

N.C. Officers that they may gain retical training of the non-commissioned 

amoral power over the men by officers that is necessary, to enable them 

Desoming pee ae teachers in to take that position during company 

Place of assistant learners: training, that can alone give them the 

required moral ascendency over the soldier, which is the essence of 
the system of discipline that I have alluded to. 


There is one other central principle in this system of discipline ; 
The welfare of the soldier acen- ¥2.—to improve the soldier’s surround- 
tral principle in developing higher ings.* So much has been done of late 
discipline. and the question is being taken so 
thoroughly in hand, that there is no necessity for me to do more than 
to point out its importance in developing that ‘ willing subordination of 
will” that we require from our non-commissioned officers in modern 
battle. 


The most striking national feature of the age, has been the develop- 
ment of the force known as ‘public 
opinion.’ Now if we analyse this force, 
we shall find that the effect of universal elementary education has been 
toawaken an overwhelming zeal for information ; and a class of men 
have arisen termed ‘agitators,’ who, taking advantage of this thirst for 
knowledge, turn ir to their own ends. It was the neglect of this great 
national development, that resulted in the Conservative defeat in 85, 
and the acknowledgement of it and the organization of the Primrose 
League to meet it, that resulted in the subsequent Conservative victories. 
Now we see this same force in our midst in the zeal displayed for Tem- 
perance, Good Templar and other societies, What I wish to point out 
is that we should recognise this national characteristic and turn it to war 
purposes ; not as agitators turn it to their own use by exaggerated and 
feverish pictures of imaginary perfection ; but as the Primrose League 
has, by properly organized instruction, Then indeed, we shall have some 
basis on which to trust for victory, though numbers may be against us ; 
then we shall have some reason in saying—‘‘as in time past our battle 
tactics were a match for the foreigner and his superior numbers ; so in the 
Suture will victory follow our arma.” 


“Public opinion” as a battle force. 


* The comfort of the soldiers’ barrack-room has not been sufficiently consi- 
dered. * © * The standard of home oomfort throughout the country 
from which we should like to obtain our recruits has risen considerably. Great 
improvements too have been made in all public institutions. We want to get a 
self-respecting class of men into the service, and when we have got them we 
want to keep them. Let us level up our standard of comfort and we shall go a 
long way to success. 


Lt. Col. J. McD. Moody, R. U.S. 1, Vol. xxix, 
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Then from the higher education of ‘our non-commissioned officers 

The main results to be looked I look for two main results—Ist. Discip- 

for from the higher education of line and mora eudeney over the men. 

the N. C.0. 2nd. The development of the national 
feature of the age as a military power.* 

The main principles of my subject are so important, that I have 
been led to devote most of my time to them. I will, in conclusion, a3 
briefly as possible, sketch the nature of the higher education for non- 
commissioned that I would propose. 

In the first place, to lay the only sure foundation on which to build 
a feeling of pride in his praftssion, L 
would advocate lectures in military his- 
tory in a popular form. Every one 
probably has attended lectures of this nature, the magic lantern or large 
diagrams being called in to fix attention, I look upon this as the most 
important branch of instruction for non-comimissioned officers. 

To foster self reliance and readiness of resource, I would advocate a 
study of tactiest, based, as much as 
possible, on the more popular lectures 
T have alluded to; but carried out with note book and pencil and tested 
by examination aud eatechizm, 

Reeonnaisanee work has been going on for many years ; but it re- 
quires uniformity and direction. As long as these matters are left as 
optional they are only useful as a safety valve for the superfluous cnergy 
of the more zealous amonst the subalterns 5 unless uniformity is 
introduced, and the acquisition of professional knowledge taken into 
account in selecting non-commissioned officers for promotion, the result 
cannot be satisfactory. I do not advocate every non-commissioned officer 
being taught reconnaisance work ; but the number to be trained should 


Military History in a popular 
form. 


Minor Tactics. 


be laid down and some one held respousible for that training. 
I consider this should be the fir and the next T hold to le 
Professional education the first the introduction of school classes in 
step. General education the sz general subjects, to fit men for civil em- 


cond. ployment on leaving the army, This 
is not suggested from any philanthropic point of view, but solely as an 
aid to discipline ; as the development of mind and thought ; and above 
all, as a bond between officer and non-commissioned officer, 


* As Colonel Tome observes, there is nothing that tends te raise the moral 
pore of an army more than education ; the consciousness of yee ing sapere 
nowled.e adds grevtly to the power of an army. —Lreeis ML. 
Bowus 2awski says in his last book — 
‘The education of a nation in general and its military education in par- 
tiovler are the sources of the tactival eliivieney of its army.” “Lecture by Cul. (now 
General; Clive at &. U.S. L878. 


+ ‘Now what are the essentials of a good fighting formation? It must hive a 
large front of fire. Its Jeaders must he shied in Crefics, in ob-erving, aud making 
the most of features of the ground, both in order to shelter the men, and 
ied a coacentration of fire upon certain of the pyints of the ene ny's po. 

dem. 
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While on this subject I should like to point out the immense 
amount of good that is being done for the army by the National Associ- 
ation for the employment of reserve and discharged soldiers, At the third 
anual mecting of the association at the Mansion House, the Lord 
Mayor in opening the proceedings said.—It appears to me that in en- 
vouraging the association and bringing before the citizens of London 
the men they can employ, we shall not only be doing great service in 
recognising what these men have done and the services they have ren- 
dered the country, but we shall also encourage those to enlist who now 
hesitate taking the Queen’s shilling ; and perhaps even duluce a higher 
class of men to enlist from the knowledge they will have, that when they 
return to their country, after having served in our Colonies and elsewhere, 
they will find employment. worthy of the occupation they have left. And 
perhaps even, they will be able to better their position from the fact that 
returning heme with good characters they will receive posts of trust in 
which they may hope and expect to find a reward for the hard work 
they have gone throuzh. 

If any one will take the trouble to look over the papers I have here 
they will see the influence at work at home to tind employment for our 
soldiers—The question we have to ask ourselves is—are we doing our 
share of the work out here, are we preparing men to take their plices 
in the great struggle for employment when they leave the ranks, are we 
giving them a school education on parallel lines with the national sys- 
tem now worked at home? Onur schools have not moved one step for- 
ward in the last 18 years and the lack of interest shown in their work is 
astounding. It is for us then to prepare the bricks for the National 
Association to build with ; it is for battalion commanders to ensure the 
success of an association that will bring the flower of the nation into 
our ranks. To those who auswer that our non-commissioned officers and 
steady men require no encouragement to leave, that the difliculty is to 
keep good men when you have got them, I would say—trust to a healthy 
sparkling stream rather than a dammed up stagnant pool. To prevent 
your salmon returning to the sea will not secure you a good supply of 
fish. 


Sir Donald Stewart advocates that ses he formed in all batteries 
and cavalry regitnents for instruction m driving with “long rein,” 
and that in all corps soldiers should be systematically instructed as 
waiters, plate and lamp cleaners &e., that they should be taught knot- 
tieing, splicing and fastening spars &c. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this subject to the 
future of the army; but my time only permits my making a passing 
reference to it. 

I will not recapitulate the‘arguments in favor of regimental instruction, 
; 2 as compared with instruction imparted 

Instruction to be regimental. at schcels, or special classes ; the abject 
is fairly settled in favor of the former.* The second in command seems 


“In Prussia they have ‘‘ Vorschulen” (preparatory. schools) to which sons of 
toldiers or tradesmen are sent at the age of 11 or 12, From these they pass into 
the non-eommissioued officer’s schools and out of these they are sclected for 
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to be from all points of view the proper man to assist the C. Q. in cattying 
out the instruction of the non-commissioned officers together with the 
subaltern, who under present conditions, carries out the reconnaisance 
instruction. 

But to ensure uniformity and satisfactory results, Garrison In- 
structors should visit regiments during the winter and examine the 
non-commissioned officers closely on the subjects taught, reporting upon 
the efficiency of the teaching. 

There is an indirect means of educating the soldier, which is not to 
my mind sufficiently considered—I al- 
lude to regimental papers. I have 
copies of some regimental papers here, 
which I should like anyone to look at with a view to judging of their 
utility. 

That the men appreciate Military History, when divested of ite crust 
of dry facts and rendered in a readable form, is I think very conclusively 
shown by the fact, that the number of copies of the April number of “Our 
Journal,” containing descriptions of some of the battles of the Sikh war, 
sold to non-commissioned officers and men, was 474, as compared with 
278 before the introduction of these Military History sketches.* 

In my opinion, there is no better channel for promoting in the sol- 
dier a pride in his profession and a knowledge of the glorious history 
of our arms, than through the medium of a regimental paper. Thisis 
only one of the uses of such an institution, and by no means the most 
important; but it is one of sufficient importance to repay the little trou- 
ble connected with editorial work. 

If commanding officers would only recognise the value of such 
education, regimental papers would become more universal and of an 
improving standard. The editorial duties becoming less as the system 
became more general. 

Ihave confined myself to suggesting improvements that can be 

The evils of markers in batta- introduced in this country, and without 
ion drill.+ expense; but I cannot help adding, be- 
fore I close this lecture, that until the 
use of markers at battalion drill is abolished, there will always be an 
unnecessary retarding influence at work, rendering the development of 
the non-commissioned officer I have sketched more difficult. t 
regiments. As a rule revimental and battalion commanders do not care much 
about them. They prefer the non-commissioned officers who have risen from the 
ranks. ‘hey are more useful and less uppish, 
See also paper by J. Ross of Bladensberg, Coldstream Guards. Vol. XXIL 


R. U. 8. I 
Also Armed strength France, Germany eto. 


The use of regimental papers as 
an indirect means of instruction, 


*Colonel Maurice, referring to the increased demand for ‘‘Our Journal” on 
the introduction of Military History sketches said at the R. U. S. 1. ‘This is 
a phenomenon interesting in itself and I think it is closely connected with the 
question of the training of our troops for war,”’ 

(Discussion on Lecture on Drill by Col. Maurice, Professor Mil. Hist. Staff 
College, 1888.) 

+ Prince Hohenlohe says— 

“You have entirely misunderstood me if you have gathered from the wish 
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“The exterior of a trunk of atree may be perfect and sound, but 
The fighting power of an army in spite of this deceptive covering, the 
cannot be quaged by outward ap- interior may rot away and die, and the 
pearances, ® first storm may blow the tree down if 
the interior is unsound. It is inwardly that we want the soldier beau- 
tiful ; it is inwardly we must make him smart and ‘soldierlike. It is the 
trae beat of a stout heart in a manly breast that we must look for, and 
not the mechanical beat of the drill footstep on the parade ground.}” 

At the conclusion of Captain Kitchener’s lecture General Elles said 
that if any of those present had any remarks to make he would be glad 
to hear them. 

Captain G. M. Bullock said he was sure they had all listened with 
much interest to the lecture, but he had a certain feeling of regret at 
the summary way in which the lecture had passed over the question of 
central schools for the instructiou of non-commissioned officers. Ins- 
tead of referring to Germany he might have dwelt on the results of our 
own experience during the long period when we had central schools for 
the instruction of non-commissioned officers both in this country and 


which I expressed for some alteration in our drill regulations that I desire to re- 
duce in the least degree our steadiness and precision. On the contrary whilst wish- 
ing to see such details as practice in turning, in rifle exercises, and such-like, 
discontinued as a part of battalion drill,- I meant to insist all the more upon such 
elementary branches of instruction being taught most thoroughly and exactly at 
company drill. And at the same time I recommended that these details should be 
limited to what is absolutely necessary so that each point should receive all the more 
attention and that drill should be conducted under the closest supervision ; in 
short my desire is that elementary tactical instruction should be completed in the 
company instead of being carried on, as now, in the battalion. 
(Letter on Infantry translated in R. U. S. Journal xxix.) 
tA battalion, if it have to deploy must learn to do so rapidly and silently with- 
out points, and properly instructed, the companies in succession will come into 
alignment and lie down, the flank men putting up their forearms or rifles for the 
next company to dress by ; and whon they find this is expected the men will rise 
to their higher duties, and the formations will be just as good. 
Lecture by Colonel (now General) Clive R.U.S.1L 


* Vide 1866 and 1670-71. 

+: Archduke John. 

Capt. Grierson R. A. has kindly furnished me with the following informa- 
tion. There are special schools in every (:erman regiment, in which the volun- 
teers (3 or 4 year not I year men) are trained by selected officers to be N. C. Os. 
and in them all branches are taught, including map-reading; but the Germans dont 
go in for sketching to the extent we do. They think it sufficient if a croquis or 
Tough eye-sketch is made. More than that and map reading is never taught the 
N.C. 0. Reconnaissance of the-enemy is the principal thing; our so-called 
reconnaissances are mere topographical ones, and I have never yet seen.a recon- 
naisance sketch of an cnemy’s position taught to a N. C. O.—Great weight is 
attached to history, especially military history, and-.also to clear and concise 
writing of reports. 

The N. C. 0. schools you mention are mere preparatory schools for boys of 
14 to 16 who remain 2 or 3 years in them and then enter the army as ‘under 
officers” i. e, real, not rank and file, N. C.Os. They receive a general military 
and ordinary education—they have to serve 2 years in the army for each year 

assed at the school. Of course they are all professional soldiers who re-engage. 
very corps has to keep so many vacancies for these pupila. 
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at home. Of course there were many opinions about the best system of 
musketry; instruction, but few officers would deny the immense good 
derived from the instruction at Hythe in securing uniformity and inter- 
est in musketry, and by having more schools of the same kind we might 
secure much larger results than we had now. Such schools for general 
improvement in drill and tactical knowledge uscd to exist in India pre- 
vious to the Mutiny, and Lord Frederick FitzClarence established a 
school at Poona which had greatly influenced the shooting of the Bom- 
bay Army. He (Captain Bullock) thought it would be a good thing to 
establish central schools for the instruction of non-commissioned officers 
in drill, reconnaissance, and the other subjects so ably put forward by 
the lecturer. There was another point, and that was whether we could 
not secure a better class of non-commissioned officers by offering enlist- 
ment to men who passed a certain examination. After a year in the 
ranks these men, if favourably reported on, would be promoted to the 
rank of corporal, and in another year to that of sergeant, and then 
they would take their chance with the rest of the non-commissioned 
officers. Of course it would be necessary to limit the number of these 
men 


Major A. D. Aaderson said he thought they must all agree with the 
lecturer and Captain Bullock in their desire for the higher education of 
non-commissioned ofticers, but it would be a mistake to aim at too high 
a standard until they were quite sure that the men had mastered the 
lower education which was part of their duty. Nor could he quite agree 
with the last speaker in saying that we required schools for instruction. 
The young officers in our army were better educated than in any other 
army in the world, and they should be able to teach their men rather than 
resort to schools, where a large amount of power was necessarily lost. 
The first object should be to make the non-commissioned officers recog- 
nise that they were teachers under their officers, and no officer could do 
better by his men than by seeing that the non-commissioned officers 
knew their ordinary drill and could teach it. After doing this they 
might go on to reconnoitering, military history, and so on. 

Major G. B. Morris said that with reference to teaching military 
history he had tried it himself, and unless you got some other subject 
to interest the men they wolud not listen. The men came as a matter 
of compliment; and it was extremely difficult to make things plain to 
thom. Then it was a question whether officers had time to teach their 
men, however ambitious they might be. He had had the honour at 
Rawalpindi of teaching a class of the most intelligent men he had ever 
seen, who had been aclected from different regiments, and he had found 
it extremely difficult to make himself understood by them, It was very 
difficult to teach them to put their ideas on paper. 

Captain Grierson, R. A., referred to the importance of teaching 
military history, which he thought could be easily done if the subjects 
selected were taken from the history of the regiments, so as to interest 
the men. 

Captain Kitchener, in replying to some of the points raised, said 
the Military Attaché at Berlin had informed him that the non-conmis- 
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sioned officers’ schools in Germany had nut answered well. The schools 
were not on the lities of Hythe, but they were schools from which the 
men could enter the Army as non-commissioned officers, and it was 
found that they made the men “uppish.” Schools on the Hythe pat- 
tern were not only expensive, but left a great deal of power wasted, and 
threw work on the men who had not the luck to be selected. The time 
for teaching, he thought, could easily be found. History could be 
taught in the evenings, and theoretical subjects from about 10 in the 
morning to an indefinite hour afterwards. He thought it was very neces- 
sary to fit a man for civil as well as military life, especially under the 
short service system ; otherwise the Association for employing discharged 
soldiers in England could not find work for them. During the last three 
Years, out of about 6,000 men employment had only been found for 1,200. 

General Elles, in conclusion, said he thought there had been some 
misapprehension on the part of the lecture with regard to regimental 
schools, They had done a vast amount of good, and had gone on im- 
proving till at last in England they had been improved away altogether. 
Great strides had, however, been made in national education, and the 
effects of this must be apparent in time, The more educated the nation 
was the more eiticient would the army become, A proposal had recently 
been made that non-commissioned ofticers, instead of being examined in 
history, geography, and so on, should attend the examination held for 
officers in the Garrison schools. He quite agreed with Major Anderson 
as to the importance of being sure of the lower education before attempt- 
ing the higher, and that lower education must be regimental. Men 
must first be perfected in the mechanical work of drill, and the first 
steps towards making a man a good skirmisher was to see that he was 
good in close order. They would all agree with Captain Grierson as to 
the value of teaching history, but there world be P opinion 
asto who should doit. He thought it should be given to some one 
who had an aptitude for teaching. He thought they ought to encour- 
age regimental officers to take an interest in their men and impart their 
own information to them, and in this way they would reccive the most 
valuable instruction. He had to thank Captain Kitchener on behalf of 
those present for his interesting lecture. 


THE FOLLOWING COURSE OF VETERINARY LECTURES 
WERE DELIVERED aT THE Unirep Service INsTITUTION DURING THB 
mMonTHS OF AuGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 
BY 
G. A. Oliphant, Esq., F. R.C. V.S., P. V.S. in India, 


J. H. B. Hallen, Esy., MoR.C. V8, FL RCS. BPRS. By 
General Superintendent Horse Breeding Department, 


G. J. R. Rayment, Esq.. F. R. C. VY. S., Assistant Superintendent 
Horse Breeding Department. 


1.—Introductory. 
2.—Locomotory apparatus, composition of bone, varicties of bone, 
Skeleton bones. 
3.—Bone diseases, fractures. 
4.--Ligaments, joints, teadons, muscles, 
5.—Conformation. 
6.—Sprains, dislocations, ruptures, cramp. 
7.—-Digestive system. Digestion, nursing. 
8.— Diseases of ditto. 
9.—Stable management and dieting &c. 
1U.—The Foot and its diseases. 
11.—Shoeing. 
12.—Breeding and rearing young stock. 
13.—Circulatory and respiratory system. \ 
14.—Soundness. 
—Nervous system. 
16.—Wounds, and injuries (saddle-gall, fistula &e.) 
17.—Selection of remounts for Royal Artillery, British Cavalry, 
Native Cavalry, Mules, pack bullocks, &e, 
18.—Skin, hair, and diseases of the skin. 
19.—The Eye and its diseases. 
20.—Contagious diseases, authrax, glanders, &¢. 
21.—Generative system. 
22.—Castration ; care of mares in foal, &e. 
23.—Treatment of horses while travelling by train or on ship-board. 


2 


95 ish \ On subjects selected by class to be given at any time. 


Mr. Ballen’s Introductory Leeture and Mr. Rayment’s “ Method of 
examining horses as to soundness,” are herewith subjoined, 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 
De ivereD BY Mr. HALLEN. 


Many years ago I served with the Ist Bombay Cavalry as a regi- 
mental officer, and the remembrance of the pleasant days I then passed 
in the jungles, shooting, pig-sticking aud coursing with my brother offi- 
cers, who were all sportsmen, will never be effuced from my memory. 
True lovers of the horse, they were all keenly anxious to learn as much 
as possible regarding the noble animal in health and disease. Partially 
to gratify them, and also because I was of opinicn that good horsemen 
like these should acquire as much knowledge of equine ailments, con- 
formation and management as possible, I arranged for the formation 
of an officers’ regimental class. Parades, garrison duties, ete., kept us 
busily engaged through the week, so we were compelled to fix Sunday 
morning as the only day on which we could spare the time to assemble 
at tke sick lines, It was wonderful in how short a time they learned 
to detect the seat of lameness, diagnoze ordinary cases ete. I know that 
people in reference to such classes quote the well worn proverb “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,” but in the case of educated men prac- 
tical experience leads me to the opposite conclusion. 

Throughout my long career in the service [ have met with no 
more staunch supporters than the officers of my old regiment. My 
colleague in this course of lectures, Mr. Rayment, informs me that when 
serving with the Ist Madras Light Cavalry, now Madras Lancers, he 
instituted a class for the instruction of his farrier, with excellent re- 
sults, particularly when the regiment went on service and had to be 
broken up into detachments in charge of these men. 

With the Carabiners in Sialkote, by the request of the com- 
manding officer he gave a short course of lectures to the officers and 
non-commissioned officers with gratifying success. 

I quote these cases, gentlemen, to prove to you, that we are not 
jealous of our knowledge, and that we wish to disseminate as widely as we 
can a practical acquaintance with veterinary science, particularly with 
those natural laws which govern veterinary sanitation and hygiene. It 
is our earnest desire to work with officers who will understand the why 
and wherefore of the recommendations which we give for the suppression 
of disease, and the maintenance of health amongst army animals. It 
is a true pleasure to us to see our instructions thoroughly comprehend- 
ed and carried out with a spirit of intelligence, and not treated.as some 
deep hocus pocus sort of mystery which may or may not have any use- 
ful end. 

Veterinary surgery has, I am thankful to say, long passed the era 
of farrier’s nostrums, rule of thumb treatment and groping in the dark 
for remedial measures for discases little understood. We have emanci- 
pated ourselves from these, and they are as much things of the past 
as the barber surgeons and their primitive methods are in counection 
with medical science of the present day. 

The veterinary art is now practised on a sound scientific basis, and 
the best practitioner is he who combines a sound knowledge of anatomy, 
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physiology, and kindred branches of science, with a thoroughly practical 
acquaintance with the domesticated animals. Impressed with these 
ideas I, in 1859, started in Poonaa Veteri y class. It was well attended 
and many officers from the British Cavalry Regiment then stationed in 
Kirkee attended. From these small beginnings arose the present Bom- 
bay Army Veterinary School at Foona, the only one, I regret to say, in 
India, Madras sends her officers, non-commissioned offivers and men there, 
and finds it sufficient for her wants. But Bengal is backward. No Army 
School exists and the officers of the mounted branches of the Bengal 
army have no opportunity of learning, what I think you will all agree 
with me, is a very important part of their work, 

Of the good done by the Pooua School, we have proofs every day. 
Andin no Presidency of India are the services of Veterinary officers 
more thoroughly appreciated and their work made more pleasant for 
them than in Bombay. 

It is the sincere desire of myself and my colleagnes Messrs. Oliphant 
and Rayment to make this short course of lectures the nucleus of a 
future Army Veterinary class, to be held in Simla during the sum- 
mer months, 

Cavalry, Artillery and Transport officers should most certainly 
possess the rudiments of vetcrinary knowledge sufficient at all events 
to enable them to manage the animals placed under their charge ac- 
cording to the principles laid down by modern veterinary sanitation 
and hyviene, the want of which within my own personal experience 
has frequently caused heavy loss to the State. 

Believe me, gentlemen, that first as mounted officers, and secondly 
as sporting men, whether pig-stickers or lovers of the turf, you cannot 
know too much of the noble animal which carries you under fire, in 
action, brings you up first toa fighting boar, or lands you a winner 
after a hotly contested race on the flat or across couutry. 


METHOD OF EXAMINING HORSES AS TO SOUNDNESS, 


DELIVERED BY Mr. Rayment. 


1. Lead the horse gently out, and if possible he should have been 
standing in the stall some hours, and let him stand for a short time, 
observe whether he points with either fore foot or rests any particular 
leg and the attitude he assumes when standing. ; 

2. Trot him steadily away from and to you. While trotting away 
look for lameness or stiffness behind, especially when first starting, 
observe whether he flexes his hocks well and equally, whether he goes 
close or straddles, whether he rolls in his gait. When turning watch 
the hock action, and the motion of the loins. On coming towards you 
look for lameness or stiffness in front ; for close action, brushing, speedy 
cutting, tees in or out, dishing, carriage of head, star gazing or other- 
wise, or neck awry; should the examiner think that the horse goes 
lame at first, but afterwards fail to detect unsound action, he should 
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tie the animal up for half an hour or so to cool and then trot him again 
as lameness is frequently evanescent and passes off with exercise, aud 
by allowiag him to stand he stiffens on any unsound limb. 

3. Halt the horse and walk quietly round looking over him, any 
glaring unsoundness will thus be detvcted and save the trouble of fur- 
ther examination. 

4. Advance quietly to the side, and facing towards the horse's 
head, examine with the right hand the withers and back for fistula or 
saddle gall, thence bring the hand down, along the shoulder blade, 
observing if there be any wasting of the muscles in this region ; feel the 
shoulder joint for enlargement, heat, or tenderness. The hand now passes 
to the knee feeling for scars, capped knee, heat or enlargement indicating 
inflammation of joint, then alony the front of the cannon bone for sore 
shins the fingers feeling along the course of the inner splint bone for 
splints or knee spavin, on to the front of the fetlock for heat, swelling ete, 
over the pastern for ring bone or inflammation of coronary band, to the 
hoof looking for sandcrack, to the toe for ridyiness, or bulging, and 
feeling both feet to detect any difference in temperature. 

5. Turn round and with the left hand feel the point of the elbow for 
capped elbow, and looking at the horse's side for girth gall, pass the hav? 
down the flexor muscles to the back of the knee, below the knee for 
speedy cut, spavin, or enlargement of check ligament, flexor tendons or 
their sheaths, and skin disease, and then to the fetlock ; while doing this 
look down the inside of the off fore for speedy cut, brushing, and sand- 
crack in the inner quarter of the hoof ; at the fetlock feel for wind galls, 
sesamoiditis, sprain, or inflammation of joiut, and skin disease (rat tail); 
if thought warm, feel the opposite fetlock for comparison ; examine the 
other fetlock ; lift the feot and observe the heel for cracked heels, grease, 
horse pox ; lateral cartilexe for side bone ; sole for undue concavity, eon- 
vexity or flatness, and uotice if the bars are cut away, or the sole pared, 
and if the frog bein ‘good condition and there be no offensive odour 
of thrush ; observe the description of shoe if thick or thin, if the heels 
are thick, if it is a bar shoe, tip, high heeled or ordinary, if any nail or 
nails are left out, if worn or turned up at the toe, if shod to prevent 
brushing, if heels of shoe and foot are wide or wired in and contracted, 
if the animal has false quarter. 

6. Give the foot to the attendant to hold and pass to the near 
hind, facing towards the head, notice the loins and flank to see if there 
be any wasting of muscles, pass the right hand over the stifle joint and 
along the front of the titia to the hock, examine for bone spavin and 
bog spavin ; compare both hocks with the right hand, and notice any 
heat or tenderness ; luok if the animal be a stallion, rig or gelding and 
examine the scrotum, prepuce, or mammee (if mare) for warts, melanosis, 
hernia, dropsy, mammitis &e, then look along the inside of the off high 
for farcy buds, scars along the lymphatics or enlargements from lym- 
phangitis. In the hollow of hocks feel for skin disease (sallenders) ; 
below the hock as in the fore limb, being careful not to confound en- 
largements from heel ropes with ringbone. 

7. Turn round and with the left hand feel the tendon achilles 
and the poiut of the hock, for capped hock, and in front of the point of 
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the hock for thorough pin, back and below the hock for curb, below 
which as in fore leg. Stand back and look from the point of hock down- 
wards for curb, pass behind and compare the hips, quarters, and but- 
tocks, and feel the tail for melanosis, note the carriage of the tail to see 
if there be any injury ; observe the anus and its shape, in a mare the 
vagina for melanosis eto. 

8 Order the attendant to drop the near fore leg. Go to the off 
fore and proceed as with the near fore and hind. 

9. Stand in front of the horse ; compare the eyes, as to whether 
one is smaller than the other, the sides of the chest, shoulders, knees, 
fetlocks, and hoofs ; stand on each side and look diagonally at the hocks 
to detect spavin. 

10. Put up the jugular vein on the near side, look for farcy 
buds on the neck and the sides of the face, and for scabies, feel the sub- 
maxillary lymphatic gland for enlargement, examine the membranes of 
the nostrils fur glander ulcer, healthiness or otherwise of color, and polypi, 
also for nasal discharge or offensive odour. Examine the mouth, the 
teeth for age, irregular growth, parrot mouth, the tongue fur torn tongue, 
the sides of the mouth for bit bruise, or offensive odour, the molar teeth 
for irregularities, poll for poll evil, eye for triangular lid indicative of 
opthalmia, torn eye lid, warts, weeping &c. Then placing the animal in a 
proper light, with a black shade (or hat) look diagonally and straight 
into the eye, noting opacity or white specks in the cornea, into pupillary 
opening for torn corpora nigra, lenticular or capsular cataract, glaucoma, 
parasite, or scar froin operations for parasite, and amaurosis ; note the 
color of the membrane of the eye-lid. Proceed to the off side aud repeat 
the inspection. Be careful to examine both sides of the mouth for age. 

11. Puta man up, and observe if the horse gives in tho loins 
when being mounted, and if he crouches when starting ; if so back and 
turn him to test for weak loins. Then gallop till fairly blown,if plough 
or an ascent be available all the better ; halt him suddenly and put your 
ear close to his nostrils, and listen to respiration for roaring, whist- 
ling or broken wind, &c., aud observe if hurried respirations subside 
quickly to normal or not. 


CAVALRY CONVENTIONALITIES, 
By Coongx D. M. Strona, 10¢k Bengal Lancers. 


In spite of Von Schmidt’s uncompromising dogmatism and the 
assumption of finality for all his theories, cavalry tactics still supply 
material for speculators in military science; yet, although many dis- 
tinguished experts unravel for the professional reader the experience of 
the past and formulate it into doctrine and matter of an extremely useful 
and interesting nature, one notable feature in these literary efforts is a 
certain failure on the part of some of their authors, when imparting their 
own ideas or commenting on those of others, to rise superior to tradition 
or to look beyond the conventional haze which attaches itself to 
the subject. . 

While there is so much revolutionary activity at work in all depart- 
ments, the latest cavalry drill regulations being unlikely to escape the 
general conflagration of reform, the present appears a suitable season 
for even those who cannot assume to be in the van of constructive 
criticism, to direct attention to such arbitrary conventions as seem to 
obscure a clear comprehension of the requirements of the service in which 
they are professionaly interested. The first and most pressing mis- 
conception to be removed, in my judgment, is that connected with the 
charge of Cavalry versus Cavalry. I must here beg for the following 
remarks the. usual indulgence accorded to ‘ballons d’essat.’ 


Tue “CHARGE Proper.” ” 


For the purposes of this paper, by the above term may be under- 
stood the advance at full speed of two opposing forces of cavalry in 
compact order to meet shock for shock. Notwithstanding the fact that 
80 many treatises lead up to this climax, that the enthusiasm of every 
cavalry soldier circles about it unceasingly, and the laudatores temporis 
acti use this form of attack as the central figure of their speculations, 
making it the great ideal of cavalry uction in the field to which all other 
tactical considerations are subservient, the experiences and historical 
data we have to rely upon since the general introduction of rifled arms 
apparently go to prove that the “charge proper” on a large scale and 
carrying with it décisive results, is the exceptional ré/e of this branch of 
the service. And it must be admitted, I think, that the very meagre 
records we possess: of the instances of the ‘charge proper” under the 
above conditions, hardly justify the exagcrated importance attached to 
it in these days as a determining factor in the issue of campaigns. We 
constantly read of cavalry charging, but not so often of its being charged 
by its own kind in the act, and where this opposition is absent the 
charge becomes simply an attack, a pursuit, or a cutting up of broken 
units, which have their own special value. 
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For this unique occasion, a “charge proper,” we require placed at 
the disposal of two forces which are assumed to be of considerable 
strength, many acres of smooth and level land, with an absence of scat- 
tered stumps, small ditches, or slight inequalities of ground, any of which 
suffice to break the final impetus and cohesion of a cavalry attack ; and 
upon the preservation of the latter conditions depends the whole raison 
@étre of these tactics. 

It is often too late to await the signals of “ground scouts” when 
commanders have committed themselves to an attack or a sudden chang® 
of direction, and I believe when it so happens that unforeseen obstacles 
suddenly reveal themselves in such a situation, insignificant as they may 
appear at first sight, that force which first seizes the opportunity of 
utilizing them, instead of attempting to surmount them at the sacrifice of 
pace and order, and dismounts a proportion of its strength in rear of an 
intervening obstacle to mect the onslaught with fire from its carbines, 
will most effectually oppose and cripple the forward movement of an 
adversary undeterred by the danger of advancing to an attack over 
broken ground. I must confess that in suggesting the execution of such 
an unorthodox mancenvre on the very threshold ofa collision I am flying 
in the face of some accepted notions, and especially of the dogma that 
(Cavalry Drill Regulation, section 9 para 1) cavalry can only be used on 
the offensive ; but the heresy may be condoned perhaps if it is brought 
into the category of defensive-offensive movements permissible to cavalry. 

Even when all conditions are favourable, when we have found the 
plain suitable for the uninterrupted progress of a first line, say of twelve 
squadrons, and our enemy chooses to enter the arena in the same forma- 
tion in preference to drawing us into broken country where they can 
shoot us down in detail, it is still an open question whether, as precon- 
ceived rather than conclusively tested, the force moving with the greater 
momentum possesses any physical advantage after all. If instances in 
which there might appear to be some foundation for this assumption 
could he now analysed and divested of the romance of narrative, it would 
possibly be found that success was due on these occasions more to the 
morale of the pace than to the actual physical shock, and still more 
probably to the superior tactics of the victors in outflanking their oppo- 
nents by means of rapid and skilful evolutions executed at the last 
opportunity. 

According to current ideas the final result of a cavalry encounter 
will in future be decided hy the action of the first line into which every 
available squadron will be pressed, leaving all other possibilities of suc- 
cess out of calculation ; but when we read of the actual condition of these 
first lines after contact and find that they represent uncontrollable and 
surging groups, swaying backwards and forwards in indescribable con- 
fusion, neither conquering nor conquered, and that at the close of this 
fierce affray in which numerous and valuable lives are lavishly expended, 
the general scheme of the campaign has not been advanced a single 
stage (the success, if any, being “momentary” not “complete ”) and 
that the opportune action of a few fresh or rallied squadrons on the 
scene of this aimless conflict really decides the day, it secins reasonable 
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to question whether we are not sacrificing for a splendid conception, those 
more sober tactics, richer in results though possibly less attractive in 
form, the more frequent practice of which, rightly or wrongly, I am 
disposed to advocate. 

For, if it is satisfactorily demonstrated that the result of the first 
shock does not decide the engagement, but rather the evolutions imme- 
diately following the first shock, then to expend so much strength in the 
first line must be held to be a fatal blunder, the success of an action 
being assured by means of indirect manoouvres instead of by direct attack. 

It would seem then that the duty of a commander will be, not to 
put the greater part of his fighting material into the first line, but to 
mitiate an attack by striking a number of sharp blows with detached or 
successive squadrons thrown from every available quarter of the field 
upon all accessible points of the enemy’s lines and columns, while keeping 
a suitable proportion of his troops in support and reserve for subsequent 
use. The opposing forces thus harassed in front and flank by these 
“swarm” squadrons will inevitably fall into disorder and be unable to 
cope with the compact advance of the supports and reserve. Since 
writing the above I have read Colonel Hogge’s pamphlet on “Cavalry 
swarms” containing an amplification and more methodical treatment 
of this idea. 

Where the use of the ‘‘charge proper” is indicated, such are, I ven- 
ture to think, the evolutions to be executed when advancing to the 
attack which will produce the highest possible effect at the moment of 
contact. Therefore, if I am not mistaken in concluding that the appli- 
cation of this form of attack, viz, the “charge proper” on a large scale 
carrying with it decisive results has been, and will be, the exceptional 
réle of cavalry, it follows that the time has arrived when our tacticians 
should be preparing to work up to a wider and more practical consum- 
mation, and to utilise with greater persistence, at camps of mancuvre, 
more constant and valuable factors in an engagement than that of the 
“charge proper,” so that these precious opportunities may not be lost 
for the perfection of our Indian light cavalry in all those strategic and 
tactical arts which the circumstances of modern warfare bring most 
frequently into play. 

To give a local colouring to the subject we may conceive that on 
the first necessity of mobilization on our scientific frontier arising, and 
in the event of a cavalry division with its proper complement of horse 
artillery being assigned its legitimate position of precedence and getting 
clean away to the banks of the Helmund, while the infantry divisions 
are forming in rear, it is unlikely to find itself engaged there or beyond 
in out-manzeuvring a force of similar strenzth and composition, but 
rather in falling upon scattered groups of enterprising Cossacks and ma- 
rauding Afghans, in rival schemes of reconnaissance and in struggles for 
forage : and if commanders, as is their wont, unmindful of the maxim 
that it is wiser to bring fresh material date into action than stumbling 
chargers early, exhaust their cavalry through unbridled zeal in the per- 
formance of these important and prefatory dutics, there will not be much 
“heart” left in the horses, should the occasion ever present itself, for the 
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realization of that soldier's dream of glory—a successful and over- 
whelming charge. 

If then we must perforce assign to the practice of manceuvring large 
bodies of cavalry in opposition to each other a secondary position in 
these considerations, we may feel quite confident that too much attention 
cannot be given to less brilliant tactics offensive and defensive-offensive, 
such as the sudden surprise of the enemy’s columns, the capture of 
batteries, raids on convoys and their repulse by counter-manceuvres, a8 
well as to the practice of drawing hostile cavalry into intricate positions 
or unfavourable ground and then dismounting to receive them. 

With this end in view therefore and to meet the most urgent needs 
of the day while funds and opportunities are scarce, it would seem ex- 
pedient to associate all arms at future camps of manoeuvre. 


Outpost Durty. 


It has heen my lot and assuredly that of many others in the pro- 
fession of arms to suffer much from the perplexities and inconsistencies 
which float about the practice of outpost duties. 

There is no position where the intentions and conceptions of a com- 
mander are more constantly misconstrued and discredited than that of 
an officer charged with the disposition of outposts in peace operations. 
And the cause, in some cases, seems to be none other than this, that 
the inspecting officer is wont to impress upon the imaginary circum- 
stances the stamp of an unalterable conviction as to the course, we will 
say, a bold and alert opponent will pursue in evading or attacking the 
several posts of observation and defence, while the immediate com- 
mander is indulging in speculations of an entirely different hue, possibly 
providing for an nnwary enemy being easily led by a weak display of 
vedettes into a carefully planned ambuscade. Hine i/le lachryme. In 
order to set at rest for ever the possibility of these fruitless contentions 
and contlictions of ideas arising in the future and to crush out the argn- 
mentative element with which the whole subject is permeated, I would 
snuvest that all arbitrary regulations beyond a bare outline to illustrate 
the general principle of outpost. requirements should be eliminated from 
our sebemes and pamphicts of instruction be issued and a greater 
dependence upon the circumstances, temporarily existing or conceived, be 
calenlated, and more credit allowed to the intelligence of commanders 
than it is the present custom to concede. 

A difference of opinion ona very small detail of these peculiar 
duties often suffices, under the existing system, to agitate the military 
mind unnecessarily and distract the unfortunate rank and file tossed to 
and fro upon a sea of perplexity by attempts to impose upon them a 
definite mode of action on all occasions in presence of the infinite acei- 
dents of outpost work. For instance, some may assert it to be abso- 
lutely indispensable to avoid observation, and to have the weapon 
available for signalling to the rear, that the vedette’s lance should be 
brought to the “trail,” while others contend that the lance must invari- 
ably be sling and consequently conspicuous in order to allow the carbine 
to be used in cases of surprise. 
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Heavy Marcaine ORDER. 


A vast amount of trouble and ingenuity is periodically expended in 
devising a heavy marching kit for cavalry, and the troop horse under 
the present suggested pile of encumbrances may be said to resemble 
that of the knight in a popular romance who to mect all contingencies 
loads his charger with mouse traps. “If you want to disable your 
cavalry at the outset of a campaign, array it in heavy marching order” 
might prove a useful maxim to popularise. I contend that cavalry 
should never be handicapped in this absurd fashion as long as the usual 
resources of civilized warfare are available ; the extra mobility requisite 
and the economy of horseflesh resultant point to the unquestionable 
necessity of cavalry being unencumbered of all avoidable weight and of 
being invariably accompanied by “ flying” transport such as lightly 
laden and fleet mules or ponies, A cavalry division thus equipped with 
transport would work further afield and retain its power of etticient 
action longer; and every mule supplied for this purpose would in the 
end at the lowest estimate be worth to the General and to Government 
two or three troop horses. 


Equipment. 


Convention imposes on the Lancer the carrying of a sword. Sus- 
pended from the saddle its position is necessarily low and it interferes 
with the action of the small horse ridden by the native trooper. A 
revolver worn on the belt should be substituted as a supplementary 
weapon of self defence for the rank and file of all Lancer_regiments, 


‘“ BREAKING UP.” 


The practice of “breaking up” immediately after the attack is 
contrary to the principle of “knee to knee” charges which if made by 
well trained cavalry pre-suppose no mé/cé ; and to represent disorder as 
the normal condition of the squadron after the shock, tends to unsteady 
the ranks. Broken squadrons should be practised in rallying indepen- 
dently of the charge. 


AN ANSWER TO 
“A PLEA FOR THE ADOPTION OF THE COMPANY AS THE BEST UNIT UF 
COMMAND LN INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING AND SU 


VISION IN QUARTERS” 
py Lr.-Cot. W. E. Gowan, 387u B. I., Journau or U.S. 1. Marci 18838. 


By Captuin J. G. Ramsay 24th Punjab Infantry. 


Tfeel sure that everybody agrees with the writer of the paper 
I propose to try and answer, that the insufliciency of British Officers is 
a prominent blot in the present organisation of Native Infantry. 

Infantry, the arm that has to win our battles, or ward off disaster——is 
at present found with fewer British Officers than the cavalry, who could, 
vue would think, more casily do with less. Their losses in action are 
usually less, their class of native officer as a rule more intelligent, and their 
action being “shock action” they fight together and not extended as do 
the infantry. Yet they have two olficers per squadron, or one British 
Utiicer to about 60 sabres, while in the Infantry there is only one British 
Officer to 102 bayonets; thus the infantry officer has nearly double the 
nunaber of men to look after and those too in extended order, What is 
wore the British Officers in the cavalry are usually up to strength whereas 
inthe infantry it is the exception, not the rule, to get a wing officer 
who wishes to remain with the regiment. They most of them hope for 
cavalry or some other appointment. 

Now as to Col. Gowan’s “ recognised short comings of representatives 
of the native commissioned, and non-commissioned ranks” I think these 
are ina great measure due to our own fault. ‘The British Officer, in the 
hizher grades especially, has tried, and trices, to do too much. The 
Native Oilicer, possibly in many es of an indolent disposition, lets 
things slide, thinking naturally enough, that if it please such and such 
au officer to try and do all the work himself, let him. 

The wing commander has no right to bear “the sole burden of the 
training of his 450 men.” He has one or perhaps two wing officers 
under him, to whom it is only fair to give a chance of learning their 
work ; they may be as good or better than he is himself at this kind of 
work, but he gives theim no chance—running still in the very old fas- 
hioned groove of thinking that there is no one capable of doing musketry, 
company training, or anything else, in his own wing, except himself. 

Under such cireumstances can it be wondered at that when a 
subaltern is appointed adjutant from being a wing oflicer, and practically 
anon-entity, he should feel a little above himsel!, aud be apt to get 
himself disliked 7—which would appear to be rather Culoncl Gowan's 
experience. 

We find in many cases, alas, that the interest in the Regiment is 
vested in the Commandant and Adjutant, and perhaps the two Wing Com- 
manders, no one else in the Regiment knowing anything about what is 
Going on. 
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The result is what Colonel Gowan calls the “marker”* class of 
subaltern, or at least what I presume he means by the “marker” class. 

Now, had that “marker” subaltern from the commencement of his 
career with a Native Tufantry Regiment, been given his fair share of 
work, and allowed to take his share of interest in his wing, or, if the 
wing commander liked, his two companies of the wing, he would never 
have reached this phase. 

But with the old fashioned ruinous idea of backing one wing against 
another, and with that idea, endeavouring to do all the work of the wing 
himself, thinking no one else capable of keeping up the average, ete., the 
wing commander manages to keep the subaltern’s military faculties 
latent—in many cases so latent indecd that they often die out entirely. 

The same applies to the native officers. Many of them, indolent 
by nature, finding that it pleases the wing commander to try and do 
everything himself, turn their attention solely to taking life as easily as 
dle, and to saving as much inoncy as they can; the result being 

what Col. Gowan describes, —the girths of their stomachs increase, and 
their standard of mental excellence proportionately decreases. 

It seems to me therefore that either we must have no native officers, 
and British officers to command companies, or else we must allow the 
native ollicers to command their companies, and take care that they 
do so, 

If we do away with native officers, I think we shall lose touch with 
our men considerably: a British officer ean never hope to fathom the many 
little ins and outs of a company of native soldiers, however fond he may 
be of his men; and the native officer seems the proper link between 
the two. 

If we had, as Col. Gowan proposes, two native officers and one British 
officer in a company, I feel sure that cither the native officers would lose 
their identity, or, if the British officer happened to be of an indolent 
turn of mind, he would do nothing, and would have a better opportunity 
of joining the * marker” class. 

T believe the native officer is capable of a great deal more develop- 
ment than we give him credit for; and indeed the company training 
introduced of late years has shown us that this is so. In these days, 
when direct commissions in the native infantry are more and more fre- 
quent, we are getting intelligent youths of good fighting families who 
are of an age and capability to really learn their work in all its branches 
if we only carefully instruct them. In olden days no doubt the position 
of a native officer was looked forward to hy the older non-commissioned 
officers as a haven of rest, and when they reached it they sat down only 
to get up when obliged, many of them only wishing to put in three 
years or so in the commissioned ranks, so as to get the higher pension. 

But now a days they have to know and do more, and every day the 
amount they have to know increases, 

Putting aside the subjeet of expense, which T vill come to later on, 
T sce grave objections to Col. Gowan's self-conteined company system 
His cight companies would be worked like eight little battalions, each 


* ‘Marker’ jee crratum in No. 70 U. 8. I. Journal of Mareh 1888 for ‘Masher.’ 
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with their own drill instructor, ete. I should pity, under these cireum- 
stances, the conmandant and his staffoflicer. Captain A’s plan of work- 
ing his company would probably be quite different to Lieut. B's and so 
on, Each company would have some difference in it, and the whole 
machine would be out of gear. 

Again, one company would probably be worked harder than another, 
and dissatisfaction would arise in the companies themselves. I would 
therefore say—leave all the native ranks as they are. 

With regard to recruiting, I quite agree with Col. Gowan that the 
present system is open to many objections, and I should like to sce 
depots attached to each three linked battalions, and moreover to see the 
three battalions territorialized. This might be arranged without any 
extra expense to Government by one battalion—the last for service— 
being at the depét, and doing the recruiting for the other two. I don’t 
know how the service roster is kept in these days, but with three 
battalions they might change about every three or four years. The 
senior battalion and second senior battalion being on the service roster 
for 3 or 4 years, the junior being at the depot, and feeding the other two 
with trained recruits; at the end of that period one of the other batta- 
lions would take the place and duties of the junior battalion at the 
depét and the latter would come on to the service roster. 

In time of war the battalion at the depét would feed the other two 
service battalions with its trained soldiers ; in its turn filling up with the 
active and garrison reserves, and with recruits whom it would enlist 
and keep on training. 

The annual training of all the reserve men of the three battalions 
might too, with advantage, be carried ou at the depot. 

In Col. Gowan’s system I don’t see what the two 4 battalion com- 
manders are to do to employ their time, while with double company 
commands, and two British officers to cach —as T propose to show below — 
a most excellent system of training and instruction might be carried out; 
no one could complain of having too much to do, and yet, if they took 
an interest in their commands, there would be plenty of w ork for all. 

With eleven British officers and sixteen native officers I think an 
infantry regiment would be well commanded, even on service. Against 
the present arms of precision, in any of our future battles, there is sure 
to be a great loss of officers—we sce how great from the Franco-Prus- 
sian and Russo-Turkish wars. 

The British officers with a Native Regiment, being more conspicu- 
ons, and so more easily picked off, will suffer the most; but I believe 
in action the properly trained and intelligent native officer would be able 
to hold his own, even when one or both of his double company officers 
were down ; they have shown us over and over again that they don’t 
fail for lack’ of pluck 

The double-company commander must be mounted to be able to 
command and snpervise with any effect his two companies. The Germans 
now keep their company commanders mounted throughout the action, 
even at the risk of their being sacrificed, in order that they may 
always be seen by their men. 
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I believe myself, a 14 hand or even 13-2 pony would be the best 
thing for the infantry officer, so that he can easily mount or dismount 
as the exigency of the occasion may demand. 

The small man with the big horse is rather at a disadvantage if he 
has to get up quickly in action, though, when mounted, he may look ex- 
tremely nice in peace-time. 

Now, as to the expense of Colonel Gowan’s system of having British 
officers with a Native Regiment, as compared with the expense of our 
present system. 

Taking Colonel Gowan’s system at it’s cheapest in regard to the 
ranks of his officers we have 


British Mounted Officers. 
I.—Hieut.-Colonel, Commandant. 
T1.—Major, 2nd in Command..... 


IIT.—Major, 4 Battn, Cormmandant. 
IV,—Captain, Staff Officer, 


British Officers on foot. 


V.—Captain in charge of A. 
VI.—Lieut. ditto 
VII.— Lieut. ditto 
VIIL—Captain ditto 
1X.—Captain — ditto 
X.—Lient. ditto 
XI.—Lieut. ditto 
XU.—Captain — ditto 


Rameoon 


Total Rs. .... 7,580. per mensem 
Under the present system we have, 


T.—Lieut -Colonel Commandant. + 1424, 


IT.—Major 2nd in Command... 910. 
TIT.—Major, Wing Commandant 870. 
IV.—Captain Wing Officer 474. 

V.—Lient. Adjutant..... 425, 


VI.—Lieut. Quarter-Master 
VIT.—Lieut. Wing Offic 
VIIL--Lieut. Wing Officer 


375. 
325. 
325. 


Total Rs. ... 5128. per mensem. 
Colonel Gowan’s system certainly gives us four more British officers, but 
at a cost of Rs, 2,452 per mensem more than at present. His Stat 
Officer has to do the work of the present Adjutant and Quarter-master’s 
ollices on the same pay as one of his Captains gets for merely commanding 
acompany, added to which he has the extra expense of keeping up 
a charger, 
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The double company command system seems to me to be likely to 
prove more efficient than either of the above. Though more expensive 
than our present system it is cheaper than Col. Gowan’s. 

It is as follows. 


British Mounted Officers. 


Rs. 

I.—Lt. Col. Commandant...............6665 1,424 
II.—Major 840 +60 when 2nd 
IIL—Major in charge of double com- 840 — in commd. 

IV.—Captain panies +574 

V.—Captain 574 

se WES Adjutant, .ccccetsaioven cesta ete sae 425 

VIL—Quarter Master & Transport office 400 


British Officers on foot (for drill parades only.) 


VITT.—Lieut. 
IX.—Lient. 
X.—Lieut. 
AL— Lieut. 


double company officers. 


Total Rs. 6377 + 60 = 6437. 


By this system we should have one officer Jess than Col. Gowau’s 
system would give us, but we save Rs. 1,143 per mensem, and have no 
officer with unassigned duties as his two half battalion commanders 
would be. 

The system I propose would involve an expenditure give of Rs. 1,309 
per mensem more than our present system does, but would us three give 
more fighting officers per battalion, and every officer would have his 
own peculiar duties assigned to him, and would I think, as I said before, 
find them neither too much nor too little. 


LETTERS ON STRATEGY, 
BY 
Prinz Kraft zu Hohenlohe Ingelfingen, 
TrassLatep BY Linut. Campbert, 25ra P. I. 
LETTER L—INTRODUCTION. 
Waar is Srratecy ? 
(Extracts only are given from the Introduction.) 
* * * * * * 

Strategy is not a science. It isan art. A man must be born to it. 
This art has a large number of sciences and arts in its service, and 
the strateyist must at least have an iden of all of these, so that he may 
turn them to proper account, although he need not be grounded in all. 
One may write upon strategy in just the same way as upon the arts of 
fencing, of riding &c. Never, however, can any one teach strategy 
scientitically in such a way that another cau carry it out according to his 
teaching. Never can any one become a strategist by study alone, just 
as little as he can learn from books alone to fence and ride. The chief 
qualification for a strategist is that he should have the necessary quality 
of ‘character’ therefor. A strategist must be bornas such. He who has 
not this necessary ‘character,’ will never be one. But it suffices not to 
he born to it. He must, especially now when so many sciences play a 
decisive part in the service of strategy, study much, if he does not live 
to see, as the strategists of olden times did, so many wars that he can 
replace study by plenty of experience, or, which is the same thing, 
by practical knowledge of war. But character and study even are not 
enough. ‘he character must be stecled by roughing in the “ whirlpool 
of the world,” study must be refined by personal experience. 

* * * * * 


I will tell you first how I intend to develope my views on 
strategy. * * * You know my preference for the inductive and 
my dislike for the deductive method. I purpose then to wander with you 
strategically through one campaign and then another and another 
and so forth. How far? I should say “ad infinitum,” that we may be 
able to cullect all the experiences that there are and draw from the sum 
of experiences lessons of the greatest possible latitude and certainty. 
Bronsart® says very rightly that only from a sum of similar experiences 
can a correct conclusion be drawn of their fundamental value. There- 
fore we mnst find the same experience repeatedly in the history of war, 
before we can deduct therefrom a definite lesson. 

* * * * * * 

On the other hand the strategical considerations of many campaigns 
will put us in a position to exhaust approximately all possible strate- 
gical situations and prepare us for those that we may meet with in the 
future, But in this we shall not fully succeed. For “the possible 


* General-Major Brous:rt von Schellendorf, present War Minister, and author 
of “ Dienst des General Stabes.” 
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combinations are so manifold, that the same act of war, however small 
and insignificant, is never repeated in exactly the same way,” as Blume* 
ys most properly. Then he continues—“ we seek the leading threads 
in the changeful aspects, whick history brings before us, of war; we 
study the reason of the influencing forces as well as their relations to 
time and space, and exert ourselves to bring the results gained together 
under general points of view in order to get thereby foothold for suit- 
able action in war. If then we have imagined ourselves in as many 
situations of war as possible and have examined closely into the leading 
motives for resolutions taken and to be taken, then when the time 
comes, the gronnd will no longer he entirely unknown aud strange, we 
shall all feel ourselves at home, even if the position in which we find 
ourselves ig not quite clearly the same as any of those we have strate- 
gicaliy explored.” But we can only partially succeed in lifting the veil 
that lies over the se of war” s Blume further, 

This fact limits seriously the extent of the ground of our explora- 
tions. Of no use to us is the study of those wars, whose veil of secrecy 
is not raised by history at least Is those influences that have 
worked as motors on the strategical decisions of the commanders. So 
for our object those wars are useless which lie too far back to give 
uoturiously sure information. 

” * 


* * * * 

Even the wars of Frederick the Great are only now being described 
by the general staff by means of documents and the help of the archives 
of both sides ; their history therefore as yet does not provide sutlicient 
ground work for our consideration. Besides, the strategy of the last 
century differs so greatly from that of the present through the difference 
in arms, army organization, and modes of supply, th: at conclusions 
drawn from what we see of it might easily, if applied to the preseut, 
become false conclusions. We are accordingly thrown upon the wars of 
our own century. And even of these there are many that we cannot 
yet turn to account, becruse “the veil is not yet sutliciently raised, that 
covers the secrets of war.” Who will for example at present undertake 
to name all the motives that influenced the resolutions of the generals 
on both sides in the Russo-Turkish war of 18777 Why Osman Pacha 
did not push further forward, but entrenched himself instead at Plevnat 
Why the siege lasted so long t 

You think, perhaps, that one can on this very account pronounce 
judgment as to whether this act or that was correct, that one can assert 
that it was a mistake of Osman Pacha that he did not push on up to zhe 
Russian bridge over the Dauube, after he had repulsed the enemy the 
first time, ke. &e. 

But that would be of no use to me in my object. 1 will not 
criticize. La critiyue est aisée, mais Cart est difficile, 1 will not examine 
as to whether this or that general made a blunder, or if a mistake 
occurred, whose fault it was, for this kind of dogmatical criticism fur- 
thers my Strategy not one whit. It was formerly very much the 
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fashion, T learnt asa young lieutenant under the guidance of clever 
teachers to langh at gross blunders of the most famous commanders. 
But that has not helped me in the least. Ever since Verdy* made us 
familiar with the applicatory method of investigation, our instructors 
broke with the system of dogmatical criticism, The knowledge of 
blanders which a Frederick or a Napoleon may have committed, is use- 
ful only so far as we conclude therefrom that strategy is not quite so 
easy to carry out. Then, we judge more lenicntly of stars of the second or 
third magnitude. We learn that all make, have made, and will make 
blunders, when even the greatest masters committed them. For a 
commander becomes greater than his opponent only by making fewer 
stakes. For our object however it does not interest us to know ce 
ther Peter ov Paul should bear the blame of this or that mistake ; 
only ask as to every blunder, not “who” but “what” was the cause, te 
order to learn what to avoid, how to act. 

If you are agrved, we will in this way consider a few campaigns, 
for which for this object of ours enough material lies at hand. It will 
suttice here to consider the development of the campaign up to the first 
decisive battle. After that, the veil that covers the seerets of war, is 
fur too thick to clearly recognize the leading motives. When for exam- 
ple after a battle the pursuit is not sufficiently well followed up, he who 
reads of the battle can never judge of what the cause was. The condi- 
tion of the troops, the temper of the leaders, and a crowd of circum- 
stances bearing on these cannot be rendered in history, cannot be des- 
eribed, and many such-circumstances uo one will relate. * 

We content ourselves then with the consideration of the campaixns 
up to the first decisive hattle, aud when we have thrown light on the 
strategical points of a few such campaigns, or better, when they have 
enlightened us, then exch of us can study for himself in like manner, 
alone, as many other campaigns as possible. So we will discuss every 
thing in strategy that relates to pursuit and retreat, base and communi- 
cations, giving of orders and conduct of business &c. &c. and strive to 
enlighten it by histor ical examples. 


* * 


Perhaps it seems to you necessary to determine what strategy is, 
before T write about it. Strategy then is—no! the word has already 
heen often enough defined. Clansewitz says, as is well known, © ‘Tactics 
is the employment of troops for the ends of the fight, Strategy is the 
ewployment of the fight for the ends of the war.” “Blume ealls Tactics 
all that relates to the use of forces in the fight, a to the direction of 
their action towards the objects of the fight, and he calls all in the art 
of generalship that does not belong to Tactics, Strategy. 

In another place he says “The employment of troops forthe fight 
belongs to the domain of Tactics and forms its chief contents. On the 
other hand the determination when and at what object the blow sball 
he struck, the preparation of the requisite forees as well as the realiza- 
tion of success belong to strategy.” 


* Oberst von Verdy du Vernois, 
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These two-authors, of whom the former has long been an authority, 
and the latter will probably soon become one, both put Tactics and 
Strategy into contrast. * * * There is wanting a definition of Policy 
in war, which according to Clausewitz’ definition [of Tactics and Strategy] 
should run “ Polioy in war is the e...‘-yment of war for the ends of 
the State.” 

Blume also gives some expression: to the relations between Policy 
and Strategy. Policy, Strategy, and Tactics must go hand in hand, in 
close connection, if the result is not to suffer. 

Blume thinks, one ‘may say, ‘that Tactics «stand subordinate to 
Strategy. In the same sense Strategy stands subordinate to Policy. 
But the very opposite cases occur. Blume on this point observes very 
rightly that Strategy finds its limits in what is tactically possible and 
the result of tactical decisions is the chief factor -with which strategy 
reckons. When therefore the-result of tactical decisions falls short of or 
oversteps that which has been held possible, Strategy must be modified, 
and then stands subordinate to Tactics. Yet again is this the case when a 
tactical decision is sought for, and for its sake Strategy is given the task 
of uniting for the purpose as many forces as possible. For it is a well 
known principle that one can never be - too strong for a decisive battle. 
Just as often has it happened that Policy stands subordinate to Strategy, 
although properly Strategy ought. to have stood snbordiuateto Policy. The 
results of Strategy will limit or expand: the aims of Policy, therefore 
Policy will be dependent on Strategy. Policy appears altogether sub- 
ordinate to Strategy when the former demands that the latter meet half 
way or yield to a neutral in order to gain his strategical assistauce. 

But it:also may happen that Policy steps into direct co-operation 
with Tactics. If diplomatic negotiations necessitate an appeal to arms 
to gain for'themselves more emphasis, Policy may momentarily give 
orders for a fight which was strategically not necessary. A monarch 
who from tactical and strategical grounds was advised against ‘the storm 
of a fortress, replied “ whether:we take this fortress or not may be 
tactically and strategically of no account. But T need the storm ofa 
fortress in order to show the world that my troops can storm fortresses, 
that they may respect my army.” 

On the other hand: it often happens that Policy becomes directiy 
dependent on Tactics. Diplomatic utterance after a battle won is quite 
other than after.a battle lost. But there are exceptional cases when 
Policy must wait on Tactics. Such an one I saw in 1864. Policy 
forbade us to cross the boundary between Schleswig and Jutland. 
Arrived at this boundary we found in front of our outposts the com- 
manding position of Kolding, which belonged'to Jutland, not held by 
the enemy. It was tactically quite impossible to neglect to hold this 
dominant position, unless we wished to see the position of our troops, 
especially of the advanced guard, seriously endangered. Tactics there 
fore compelled us to the immediate seizure of Kolding, and Policy, that 
is to say diplomatic negotiations were obliged to procure us indemnity 
for it afterwards. Just the other day a like case occurred at the boun- 
dary between Merv and Afghanistan, Komaroff could from tactical 
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grounds not endure the Afghans surrounding him near Panjdeh. ‘He 
fought them, and Policy was afterwards obliged to justify whut he had 
done and to assume for itself objects that fitted in with this act of 
tactical procedure 

If now Poiicy, Strategy and Tactics must always go together hand 
in hand, it is evident that the greatest success must be attained where 
the highest political, strategical and tactical authority is united in one 
nnd the same person. For us Germans after the wars of 1866 & 1870-1 
there is no need of proof of this. That Policy must go harmoniously 
hand in hand with Strategy and Tactics, seems so simple and clear that 
the wonder is, how often this main condition has been erred against. 
Jn 1806 the failure of Prussia, in 1859 that of Austria, in 1870 that of 
France was the consequence. In all these cases the command of the 
Army and the Government, that is, Policy and Strategy were not in the 
sume hand. 

The General Staff is to Strategy what Diplomacy is to Policy. 
What the Government wills, it is the business of Diptomacy to carry out, 
what the Commander-iu-Chief wills, it is the business of the General 
Staff to carry out. The activity of the General Staff forms accordingly 
just as essential part of Strateg, , a8 that of the diplomatic corps 

* * * 


does of Policy. * 
. * * * * 


It is not sufficient to know all about the organization of our own 
and foreign armies, about distribution of orders, dispositions, instruction, 
tables of operations, and reports of all Kinds sxbout marches, camps, 
cantonments, bivouacks, rations, reserve of arms, ammunition, and 
clothing &e., to be able to reconnoitre and sketch, to be well up in 
bastles »nd combats ; the strategist must be well informed. upon railways, 
telegraphs, and hospitals, he must understand statistics in order to 
measure the capacity of a country for bearing imposts and requisitions, 
indeed he: should know how a conquered country has to be governed, 
until the requisite staff of civil officers arrive. He must be perfectly at 
home about fortifications. It is not necessary that in strategy there 
should be # complete and fundamental knowledye of all these branches 
of knowledge. For exumple the strategist need not be-an engine-driver 
or constructor of works ot fortification. But he must be in a position 
to jndge of the capacity of railways, and tu measure the value and power 
of resistance of every fortress as regards position, construction 


and garrison. 
oe * * * * * * 


T do not think that you.expect me to lay down a. regular accurate 
avatem of strategy. Systems of the kind that are said to be good for 
all cases, like some universal medicine, certainly have been laid down 
by authors, For instance, the str: -.. of the “interior lines” which 
proved so brilliantly successful with Mrederick the Great, and yet was 
only the result of his position, surrounded as he was by enemies. When 
the allies in 1813 surrounded Napoleon on all sides and hunted him to 
death, a “concentric” system was instituted’ Out of the way in which 
the Germans were led.in 1870-1 it will hardly be possible to deduce & 
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system. To begin with, when they drove their masses in like a wedge bet- 
ween Bazaine and Macmahon, they appeared to adopt the system of the 
“ interior lines,” afterwards in the actions that are known shortly by the 
names of Metz and Sedan, the “concentric” system. Lastly one might 
again speak of a strategy of the “interior lines” in the campaigns con- 
ducted at that time in every direction during the siege of Paris. 

Yet there are axioms for strategy which must be fast held to in war. 
Of these I should like to lay down five: 

1. Policy must go hand in hand with strategy in the closest 
connection, 

The first and foremost endeavour must only he to overcome 
y's fighting power. Everything else, possession of provinces, 
&c. ranks only second. 

One can never be too strony for a decisive battle. The efforts 
of strategy are to be directed to bringing for this purpose as many forces 
as possible to the spot aud never to employ more on collateral objects 
than are absolutely necessary. 

4, One should never bind oneself to a definite system, but must 
always let sound common sense prevail, and do that which brings one 
to the object aimed at by the shortest path. 

5. Changes iu strategical dispositions lead to incalculable loss of 
time and strength. When therefore events, whether they arise from 
the side of the enemy or from natural causes, do not make such change 
necessary, it must be avoided. Sudden unreasonable alteration in the 
general's intention has often led to the greatest disaster. The Best is 
the enemy of the Good. 

But even with the closest fcllowing out of these strategical axioms 
every war will always be a hazard. On this account Strategy must give 
up feeling perfectly sure beforehand of the result. The strategist who 
is not resolved to dare, cannot aim at great success, and just because 
wor is a hazard, he had better leave war alone altogether. When to 
dare and what to dave is the matter for deliberation. 

In this it does not do to run off in one direction, but a/l eventua- 
lities must be considered. Nothing, not even the most marvellous in 
the enemy’s moves, should take the strategist by surprise. He must 
have weighed every possible coutingency beforehand and have the an- 
tidote ready at hand. For this is needed a power of control that is given 
to but few men, « vast comprehensive mind allied to a strong character. 

Thus alone can the strategist attain the object of all strategy, to 
give the law to his opponent. 

Tn no strategy has this been in so masterly a manner brought out 
in practice as in the conduct of the German Army in 1870-71. 

The strategical axioms I have named will reuin in force so long as 
present ideas of War and Peace, Policy and Strategy hold good. Even 
inventions of new means of warfare (steerable air balloons) will cause 
as few changes as the latest inveutios hitherto (railways, telegraphs, 
rifled guns, dynamite &e.,) have brought about. 

You laugh perhaps at my thinking that ideas of War, Peace, Policy 
and Strategy might change. . This opinion has come to me only of late. 
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We have seen a campaign without preliminary declaration of war and 
without subsequent conclusicn of peace (Alexandria, Kgypt.) In another 
region of the globe a war has taken place under constant assurances 
from both parties that they were not wazing war and were at peace 
with one another, Yet afterwards they thonght it necessary to conclude 
a peace with one anothor (Tonquin, China and Wrance.) Finally we have 
lived tosee a fixht, when there was no war (Panjdeh ) A like case 
though, certainly, did take place more than 30 urs ago (Bronzell.) 
Upon phenomena of this kind | must keep silence in my considerations 
of Strategy, ‘They do not come within their reach, But such pheno- 
mena have aroused in my mind the thought that some day quite other 
meanings might be attached to the words War, Peace, Policy aud 
Strategy. 


Parr I. 
The Campaign from the 8th to the 14th October 1806. 
LETTER 2.—INTRODUCTION TO THE CAMPAL 


You have declared yourself agreed to the mode suggested by me, 
Then I will start off here withany campaign you please. No! Not with 
aay campaign, [choose by preference the campaign of 1806, Firstly, 
because failure is more instructive than suce: Secondly, because it, is 
certainly one of those of Napoleon T. which boasts of the most tremendous 
and the most surprising, as well as the most important results obtained 
by that commander; thirdly and lastly, because in its events, causes, 
and notives, its true history is very clearly established, certainly in one 
work, which has ade use of all available sources with the greatest con- 
scientiousness and care, that of Hipfuer. We can therefore conveniently 
follow the course of these events, 

This campaign tvo is one of those, in which Napoleon I, by his 
simple strategy, directed only to the destruction of his opponent, com- 
pletely threw over all the earlier received theories of the art of war. In 
this campaign the great Master of the day fought against proved brave 
leaders cf second and third rank of the old school. For this very reason 
the campaign is most instructive. 


Comparative Strength. 


The whole fighting strength of the Prussian army amounted to 
247,724 men, that of the Saxon army to not quite 50,000 men, that of 
the allics together then not 300,000 men, 

The forces of Napoleon amounted to 560,000 men, to which were 
added further 90,000 Dutch, and troops of the Rhenish confederation, 
iu all 650,000 men. 

Of these forces on both sides the following were employed in the 
operations up to the eatastrophe of the 14th October. 

On the side of the Allies 128,000 men, about a day’s march behind 
whom followed the weak reserve Corps of the Duke of Wiirtemberg; and 
on the side of Napoleon about 200,000, behind whom came over 
80,000 men more. 
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Napoleon therefore was superior to his opponents in his whole force, 
as well as in the masses available for the first collision, and in the pro- 
portion of 2 to 1. 

As regards the goodness of the troups, the Prussian army was cer- 
tainly animated with an excellent spirit and trained in admirable 
discipline. But its tactics were still almost the very same as had been 
tested in the Seven Years War. 

In the course of the war it proved that the Prussian infantry tactics 
with its stiff line formation was little able to adapt Itself to every kind 
of ground, and that the French tactics of skirmishers thrown forward 
in the front of advancing columns could make head against donble the 
number of Prussian infantry. 

To the employment of artillery, especially in masses, the Prussians 
at that time paid small attentiou. ‘The French had already had experi- 
ence of it (Austerlitz,) although Napoleon seems to have raised such an 
employment of artillery in masses to a system only since Scuarmont’s 
success at Friedland. 

The Prussian cavalry was excellent and even superior to the French 
in numbers, although they had here and there a few cummanders who 
were growing old. Yet Napoleon warned his army of them in an order 
of the day. ‘Their leaders had not yet knowledge of the difficulties 
that meet cavalry attacking, on interseeted ground, unshaken infantry, 
who understand how to use such ground, with skirmishers and support- 
ing columns. 

The command of the Prussian army certainly lay nominally in one 
hand, namely that of the Duke of Brunswick. But he was obliged to 
get an assent to all measures from the King, to whom many other 
personages, even subordinate commanders, had acccss and with whom 
they found a hearing. The consequence was many consultations with 
the subordinate commanders or their chiefs of the staff, in which time 
was lost and through which the views of the Duke were greatly thwart- 
ed. The command of the Prussian army consequently lacked uniformity. 
Besides, the ties that bound together Prussia and Saxony could uot be 
called strong. On the very evening before the catastrophe the Saxon 
commander-in-chief refused his obedience to a command. 

Opposed to an army thus led stood Napvleon with his. strong,. 
uniform, dictatorial authority. His fame as a eummander had wrung 
from his army an immovable eonfidence in his Jendership. His generals 
trembled at his recklessness, yet seldom dared any one make a remons- 
trance agaiust a wish of his, 

The organization of the commands in the Prussian army was made 
more difficult by much detail. A distribution into Divisions, which 
had been hitherto quite unknown iu the army and even at the opening 
of the campaign had not been fully carried out, aggravated extraordi- 
narily the difficulties of leadership. Minute army orders were necessary, 
which had often to be taken up with directions for single battalions and 
squadrons and absorbed much time in reading and writing. Much, too, 
had to be issued from head-quarters, which in an army maneuvring in 
an organization to which it is sccustomed, are a matter ef eourse, such 
as detuils for outposts, patrols &e. 
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In contrast with this the French army moved in a strong organi- 
zation familiarized by war. Napoleon had only to direct on what roads 
and how far the corps had to march. All the rest the Marshals looked 
to themselves. Only here and there when he lays especial stress on a 
matter, does be in his orders tovch upon details, such as information, 
security, or points ont dangers to his generals and warns them to be 
careful (Lannes at Saalteld.) 

It is evident how much handier and more mobile the French troops 
were through this organization of command. 

The mode of supply formed a still heavier leaden weizht on the feet 
of the Prussian army in the field. This was still managed according to 
‘the principle of magazine supply in vogue ia the Seven Years War. Cer- 
tainly it now and then appeared in orders that single detachments 
of troops were directed to get their supplies at this or that village. 
But this was so new and urcustomary in the Prussian army, the troops 
knew so little how to make regular requisitions, that not seldom the 
Prussian troops found nothing in the villages und starved, where after 
them the French fared sumpruously. Certainly the Prussians were in 
their own country where threats and drastic measures would not be 
very willingly resorted to, so that more time was lost in requisitions and 
smaller results obtained. It came to this that there existed no regular 
organized connection between the commissariat and the army leaders. 
Often the commissariat experienced untimely changes in the movements 
of the troops and seut the supplies in wrong directions. Then the 
troops starved. 

The French army had accustomed itself to the circumstances of 
war on the principle that war must feed war. For more than ten 
years it had beer almost constantly at war. It had practice and regu- 
lar routine in the collection of requisitions, contributions, and the like. 
It lived on the district in which it was cantoned. Napoleon at the 
same time did look to magazines uf stores. In particular, he used to 
have bread biked. Several of his orders are on this subject. If his 
srmy marched through a district, the neighbourhood all looked as if 
aswarm of locusts had infested it for a while. 

We read further that the Prussian army was inadequately clothed 
and armed. The infantry had no great coats to bivouack in: and the 
complaints as to the defective quality of the arms are well known. 

The French army however was fully and completely provided with 
all necescxries, 

Finally the capabilities of the leaders remain to be noticed. There 
were probably among the Prussians just’ as many clever and observing 
men, perhaps even more than among the French, but they were for the 
most part aged and by reason of their infirmties not up to the hardships 
of a campaign. ‘This delayed many an operation, for the leaders were 
not always able to carry out their orders immediately. Thus, one of 
the generals came to the council of war at $ past 10 on the 13th October 
instead of before day light, because he had first to wait for his “ morning 
sweat” (morgenechweiss) and thereby delayed the decampment of the 
whele army. 
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The French genernly were all young, strong, and inured to war. 
Most of them were between 30 and 40 years of age. The Commander-in- 
Chief. the Euperor, was 38. 

If all these points are taken into consideration, we arrive at. the 
conclusion that in the year 1806 the Prussian army, in spite of its ex- 
cellent spirit and magnificent disvipline, compared badcy with the 
French, and that if the numerical proportion was as 1 to 2, the real pro- 
portion of strength is to be assumed as | to 3, if not 1 to 4. The success 
of Davont at Aueretiidt against the immense superiority in numbers 
of the Prussians, in spite of the unfavourable tactical position, in which 
he had to debouch through a narrow defile in front of the enemy, con- 
firms this assumption. $ 

Whether Napoleon judging by his first strategical measures for the 
war of 1806 was fully aware of this immense superiority is more than 
doubtful. He feared, as has been said and as is proved from many 
of his orders, the excellent Pru neavalry. He repeatedly used great 
prudence in his operations up to the defcat of the Prussian army on the 
14th October. But several expressions in his letters and directions to 
the generals and the troops prove that he was certain of the ultimate 
result: “11 parait quils veulent avoir une lecon—nous ferons une cam- 
pagne comme celle d’ Austerlitg—Nous ferons une belle campagne”— 
Such expressions found ground enough in actual facts, 


The Lnitiative, 

According to the historical researches of Hiépfner the decision for 
war was come to at Charlottent:urg on the ground of the arrival of the 
courier who came in from Paris on the 7th August 1806. He brought 
a despatch from Lucchesini* saying that Prussia had ouly war or hard 
terms to expect from Napoleon. 

On the 9th Augnst orders for the mobilization of the army were 
issued. The disproportion of strength was well known in Prussia. The 
Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Brunswick, cousidered a successful issue 
of the struggle impossible. But the national honour was so deeply hurt, 
that Prussia was compelled to grasp the sword, and to such a degree, 
that one might almost say she was driven to war through despair. 

Napoleon had so small an opinion of the power of Prussia, that he 
clearly seemed to have believed he could demand anything of the coun- 
try and it would nevertheless not fly toarms. For even on the 26th 
August he wrote to Berthier about the Prussian armaments : “ ridicules 
armemens, auxquels il ne faut douner ancnne attention” and discusses 
the return of the army to France from Bavaria “ je n’ai pas moins d’ im- 
patience que vous et Parmée de vous revoir tous cu France.” 

He had straightway concluded a treaty of peace with Russia and 
was negotiating with Kngland. 

At the beginning of September he had the news that Russia had 
not ratified the treaty. He wrote at once to Berthier to recounoitre 
tho roads from Bamberg to Berlin, and to make all such preparations 


* The Prussian Ambassador at Paris. 
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In contrast with this the Freuch army moved in a strong organi- 
zation familiarized by war. Napoleon had only to direct on what roads 
and hew fur the corps had to march. All the rest the Marshals looked 
to themselves. Only here aud there when he lays especial stress on a 
matter, does he in his orders toach upon details, such as information, 
security, or points ont dangers to his generals and warns them to be 
careful (Launes at Sanifeld.) 

It is evident how much handier and more mobile the French troops 
were through this organization of command. 

The mode of supply formed a still heavier leaden weizht on the feet 
of the Prussian arniy in the field. This was still managed according to 
the principle of magazine supply in vogue ia the Seven Years War. Cer- 
tainly it now and then appeared in orders that single detachments 
of troops were directed to get their supplies at this or that village. 
But this was so new and urcustomary in tle Prussian army, the troops 
knew so little how to make regular requisitions, that not seldom the 
Prussian troops found nothing in the villages nnd starved, where after 
them the French fared sumptuously. Certainly the Prussians were in 
their own country where threats and drastic measures would not be 
very willingly resorted to, so that more time was lost in requisitions and 
smaller results obtained. It came to this that there existed no regular 
ormnized connection between the commissariat and the army leaders. 
Often the commissariat experienced untimely changes in the movements 
of the troops and seut the supplies in wrong directions. Then the 
troops starved. 

‘The French army had accustomed itself to the circumstances of 
war on the principle that war must feed war. For more than ten 
years it had beer almost constantly at war. It had practice and regu- 
lar routine in the collection of requisitions, contributions, and the like. 
It lived on the district in which it was cantoned. Napoleon at the 
same time did look to magazines of stores. In particular, he used to 
have bread biked. Several of his orders are on this subject. If his 
army marched through a district, the neighbourhood all looked as if 
aswarm of locusts had infested it for a while. 

We read further that the Prussian army was inadequately clothed 
and armed. The infautry had no great coats to bivouack in: and the 
complaints ag to the defective quality of the arms are well known. 

The French army however was fully and completely provided with 
all necessxries. 

Finally the capabilities of the leaders remain to be noticed. There 
were probably among the Prussians just as many clever and observing 
men, perhaps even more than among the French, but they were for the 
most part aved and by reason of their infirmties not up to the hardships 
of a campaign. ‘This delayed many an operation, for the leaders were 
not always able to carry out their orders immediately. Thus, one of 
the generals came to the council of war at $ past 10 on the 13th October 
instead of before day light, because he had first to wait for his “ morning 
sweat” (morgenechweiss) and thereby delayed the decampment of the 
whole army. 
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in the army that eight days after orders received it could be concentra- 
ted at Bamberg. 

When in this same letter he says that he reckons on being able 
to reach Berlin from Bamberg in 10 marches (50 German miles,*) he 
seems not to have taken the map into consultation, even if he be- 
lieved that the Prussian army could present no opposition to him. 

Napoleon still seems not to have believed in war. For on the 10th 
September we wrote to Berthier : “Si je me brouillais avec la Prusse, ce 
que je ne crois pas, mais si jamais elle en fait la folie.” 

It was only on the 19th and 20th September that the guards Jefe 
Paris (mostly in wagyons) for Mainz. Napoleon at once wrote to Bert- 
her on the 2Uth the orders for the execution of the projected concen- 
tration of the army at Bamberg and he again issued orders for the pur- 
pose on the 24th September. ‘The concentration was to be completed 
on the 2nd October. 

The thoughts that guided Napoleon are to be divined from these 
dates, Prussian armaments in themselves disquieted him not in the 
least. He had seen Prussia arm and disarm, Even if he was in pos- 
session of the draft of Lucchesini’s despatch above mentioned, he might 
still perhaps think it possibie that Prussia would not follow her 
ambassadors’s advice. In fact General von Knobelsdorff who was sent 
to Paris in Lucchesini’s place seems to have succeeded in putting Napo- 
leon off with assurances, for he (Napoleon) writes as late as the 10th 
September to Berthier : “ Mons. de Knobelsdorff me fait toutes protes- 
tations, mais je ne vois pas moins coutinuer les arwemens de la Prusse, 
en vérité je ne sais ce quiils veulent. 

But as soon as Napoleon put credence in an alliance between Prus- 
sin and Russia and in the earnest desire of the former power for war, 
he formed a resolution to crush Prussia quickly before Russian assis- 
tance could arrive on the ground. 

What news matured this resolution, is not to be found in Hépfner’s 
work. But the facts speak for it that Napoleon on the 18th or 19th 
must have received some such report, For it was not his way to waste 
time for no reason. 

At any rate the following dates are established : 

Prussia resolved on war on the 9th August, Napoleon on the 19th 
September. 

Consequently Prussia had the political initiative. 

Thereby she gained six wecks start. Of most of this time Prussia 
had pressing need, for she had first to mobilize her troops, in those days 
a work of much time, whereas Napoleon’s army for the most part was 
already mobilized in what we now know as Bavaria, where they had been 
halted on the march back from the campaign of the year before. Only the 
guards were in Paris, but they were ready to march at any moment. Yet 
the start which Prussia had gained was really immense. Berthier’s first 


* 1 German mile is usually reckoned at 4§ English miles. Where miles are 
here mentioned, German miles are meant. Lomberg is about 50 German miles 
south-east of Berlin, 
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-orders for the concentration of the army followed (24th September) at:a 
time when the Prussian army already stood -with the principal forces 
united on the Saale and Mubde. 

According to the orders for concentration -the following positions 
were taken : 

Bernadotte on the 2nd October at Bamberg ; 

Soult on the 4th between Amberg-and Schwandorf ; 

Davout on the 3rd at Bamberg ; 

Ney on the 3rd at Ausbach ; 

Lefebvre (Lannes) on the 3rd -at Kinigshofen (altered later to 
Schweinfurt ;) 

Angereau on the 2nd at Frankfurt, advanced guard at Giessen ; 

\ Murat with the Cavalry Corps on the 3rd at Erlangen, Windsheim, 
Mergenbeim, Schweinfurt, and’ Aschaffenburg. 

Napoleon himself entered ‘Mainz on the 28th September and re- 
mained there till the lst October-waiting- fur the. guards from Paris in 
order to-march with them-to the army. 

These-measures form the simple concentration of the six army corps, 
which had been scattered about in Bavaria (up to the Inn), Wiirtemberg 
and Southern Hesse, and forwards towards the frontierof Prussian Electoral 
Hesse. ‘hese movements before the beginning of regular operations of 
war are ealled the strategic advance’ [Strategischer Aufmarsch.] But 
as yet there was no talk of a strategic system of operations [Strategische 
Krieys-massregelu] as no decision had yet been arrived-ut, how and 
where they expected or purposed to strike the enemy. 

Napoleon placed his troops only so close together as-was possible 
up to the moment, and so far apart from” one another as was demanded 
having regard to their existence and living on the cowntry. The line from 
Giessen to Bayreuth may be regarded as the front of this ‘position and 
amounted to 29 German. miles “as the crow flies”. 

The strategic advance of the Prussian troops was completed, as ‘has 
been said, on the 24th September. But whilst Napoleon in his advance 
allowed as his single guiding. motive. a simple drawing together of: the 
army from where it was already lying, -by the shortest routes towards 
the enemy, the advance of the Prussian troops aimed at covering their 
far stretching frontiers in all-those directions which led to the enemy's 
territory. Diplomatic political -considerations,- especially the desire of 
moving Electoral Hesse to effective assistance, likewise occasioned a 
separation of the forces. The Saxons were not yet ready with their 
armaments aud were to be ready at Zwickan by-the 5th October. 

Accordingly towards the latter third of the month of September the 
Prussian Saxonarmy -was divided in such a way that a considerable 
portion (Riichel and Bliicher) lay towards and in Electoral Hesse aud from 
Paderborn to Eisenach-Gotha-Erfurt ; the main army m the neighbourhood 
of Naumburg, and the army of Hohenlohe between the Mulde and the 
Elbe, after the latter stream had been crossed ‘between the 12th and 18th 
September ; the Saxons, as mentioned, were still mobilizing. The extent 
of front amounted to 40 miles ‘‘as the crows flies.” 

We see from what has been said that the political initiative was 
on theside of the Prussians and gained them so mich time that after 
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the completion of their mobilization they still could have had a start of 
eight days for a strategic initiative, if thoy had not waited for the 
Saxons to mobilize. But then they would have had to begin the opera-. 
tious with about 20,000 men less. 


The Plans of Operations. : 


The plans of operations of both sides are based on the strategic 
advance. 

If you held in mind or had studied only the events of the last wars 
of 1866, 1870-1, or were to forget what you know. of. older campaigns, 
you would think that in the year 1806 each of the contending parties 
must now have taken measures for striking the enemy in his most vul- 
nerable poit. To effect this each party would have had to. procure 
knowledge of the position, strength, and condition of the enemy’s army 
and to have taken their own measures accordingly. 

That however. neither party did. Both sides lived in a-state of 
extraordinary ignorance of’one another. One is most surprised to 
observe this in Napoleon. For: Prussian accounts and memoirs com- 
plain of ‘the numbers .of French spies and Napoleon had moreover 
ordered officers to be-sent from Bamberg to. Berlin and Dresdev. One 
of these officers he had himself instructed: : “ On dit qu’il y’a entre 
Dresde et Berlin une. ville appelée Torgan qu’on dit étre. fortifiée. 11 
faut la reconnoitre.” A-proof. of .what geographical. ignorance. they 
were in in France about their enemy. Again on the 5th October 
Napoleon writes to Marshal Soult :—-‘‘Since the enemy is said to be at 
Erfurt with his main body.” He had therefore no information of the 
distribution of his enemies into three armies, which at this time lay at 
Kisenach, Erfurt, and Jena. Even his masterly dispositions in the 
afternoon of the 13th for the battle of Jena were based on the suppo- 
sition that he had to do with the whole united army of the enemy. 

On the Prussian side they were altogether without spies, but by 
chance they received early in September fairly. correct information 
about the position of the enemy in Bavaria, Suabia, Wiirttemberg, and 
Hesse, and calculated accordingly his forces at something over 200,000 
men, As to the plans possible, they certainly yielded to some illusions, 
for it was thought that Napoleon would have to split up his army, let 
some army corps stand inactive on the Inn towards Austria, and act 
with one against Hesse. 

Later, up to the 10th October, they were pretty well informed as 
to what was guing on, by the cavalry detachments pushed forward. 
Travellers and the inhabitants. too seem to have brought more news 
from the French army to the Prussians than from the latter to the 
former. From. what the King wrote to Riichel on the 7th October it 
appears that the King knew of the movements which: Napoleon had 
carried out with his corps, from the 2nd to the 5th October, into those 
positions in which he: granted them two days of rest. The King accu- 
rately guessed too in this letter what Napoleon’s intentions were. 

It is in the highest degree interesting to observe how with their 
meagre information about each other both sides made their strategic 
dispositions, 
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Napoleon marched off in a direct line upon Berlin from the centre 
of his army, This course was in keeping with the only object that he 
could have entertained, namely to crush the power of Prussia as quickly 
as possible, before Russian assistance reached the spot. On this account 
he marched in as close formatiom as possible, convinced that the 
enemy’s army must oppose him somewhere on the way. He wished 
certainly to act with speed, but he did not strive after speed at the 
cost of the power of the blows that he wished to deliver. So he first 
united all his forces, then gave his army two full days of rest, that it 
might recruit it’s strength for the exertions that lay before it, and then 
set it at once into motion on three adjacent roads. 

On the road to the right, Amberg—Hof, marched the IX. corps 
(Soult), halfa day’s march behind them the VI. corps (Ney), then fol- 
lowed the Bavarians under Wrede. - This column was in all 60,000 men 
strong. 

On the middle road, Lichtenfels—Kronach—Lobenstein—Schleiz, 
Napoleon set the I. corps (Bernadotte), half a day's march behind them 
the IIL corps (Davout) and a day’s march behind {the I. corps] the 
guards under Lefebvre. ‘This middle column counted 90,000 men, 

On the road to the left, Bamberg—C oburg—-Griifenthal—Saalfelé 
marched the V. corps (Lannes), and hs alfa day’s march behind them the 
VIL. corps (Angerean). ‘Then followed Victor with the troops of Hesse- 
Darmstadt &e. This column was 46,000 men strong. In front of the 
army marched Murat’s cavalry. 

(Up to the 8th October all conflicts with the Prussian troops were 
to be avoided and everywhere the most peaceful intentions expressed.) 

On the 8th October the head of the right column reached 
Miincheberg, that of the centrea point about half way between Krouach 
and Lobenstein, that of the left, Coburg. 

The heads of the columns therefore ineluded a front of 8 miles 
The depth of the columns may have amounted to abont the same. 

Three corps at the most. marched on the same road. Several of 
these corps had to follow the ones that preeeded them by half a day's 
march. This however is alw: accompanied by great difficulties, 
Decause one corps forms a marehing column one day’s march in length. 
so that a corps following at halfa day's march interval can start only 
in the afternoon, if the leading corps starts in the morning. For this 
reason Ne apoleon imposed this « duty only ou the corps marching in the 
middle [second in order.] The third corps kept a whole day’s march 
distance. Consequently the marching depth was two and a half marches 
in length, that is, 8 miles, and so the army of 200,000 men in canton- 
ment covered an area of 8 miles by & (o4 square miles) and moved 
forwards in this formation from the 8th October three or four miles & 
da In his letter to Soult of the Sth October the Emperor calls the 
marching formation which he had ordered, a battalion square of 200,000 
men. ach soldier was provided with bread for four days. 

Napoleons arrangements for this plain simple advance, which dis- 
pensed with all other combinations against the enemy and was ouly 
calculate] upon for being at any time and in any direction ready for 
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collision with the enemy, give us matter for consideration on many 
instructive strategical points. 

He wanted to march in as close order as possible. That object 
however the experienced general knows he can attain, not by marching 
perhaps on one single road, but by taking upon the march as much 
front as depth, By this means he is able to concentrate the whole ar ny 
atany moment in the shortest possible time at the threatened point, 
be that where it may. 

This mode of marching we find again in the advance of the II. and 
IIL. German armies through the Palatinate in the year 1870. A 
glance at the sketch map given in the work compiled by the general 
staff for the evening of the Sth August 1870 shows us these 9 army 
corps with a front of six miles from Bettingen by Neunkirchen to 
Einéd and n depth of 6 to 7 miles. They were able to march in some- 
what closer order than Napoleon in 18U6 because they could use more 
Toads. 

It is also by this proved advisable not to let more than three army 
corps march behind one another on the same road. ‘Three corps follow- 
ing each other are quite difficult enough to move forwards. For if they 
all march at the same time, they cover the road for 8 or 9 miles. The 
wagrons which bring up the supplies of food are therefore almost 9 
miles from the foremost troops and cannot reach them for certain at the 
right moment, when they are in distress. ‘Therefore one can march in 
such deep column only so long as the supplies last which the troops 
earry ou them ; except when sutlicient provisions are to be found in the 
district. ‘That however can never be known beforehand. In the year 
1870 the army in the country of the Palatinate would en this acecunt 
have suffered from the 5th to the 10th August the greatest privation, 
had we not had a railway, on which provisions could be brought up. 
Near this railway itself therefore it was possible to venture to let as 
many as four army corps follow one another on the march, as this 
sketch map shows. 

In some points Napoleon’s plan of operations at the beginning of 
the war of 1806 will not bear the standard of criticism which one would 
apply to a plan of operations after the experience of 1870. 

First of all we miss a pushing far forward of great masses of cavalry 
in advance of the army to bring in reliable information of the enemy’s 
forces. To be sure Napoleon did give orders that Murat’s cavalry were 
to march in front of the army. But the distance they penetrated for- 
wards was not great, we can trace how it was that at the first contact 
with the enemy, both against Tauentzien and against Prince Louis at 
Saalfeld, closed bodies of infantry followed close on the foremost points 
of the cavalry. There is no mention of a push forward of cavalry one or 
more day’s march in front of the infantry, as was. striven after in 1870 
with the German army. 

In the case of a genius like Napoleon’s which in 1806 had already 
become masterly by plentiful practice in command of armies, it would be 
ridiculous for me to give utterance to blame only. Lt is more instractive 
t examine - into reasons. Sv first of all I will refer to Napoleon’s in- 
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tention of preventing any collision with the enemy. nntil the 6tOctober, 
as is most clearly expressed in his orders.. Me- apparently wished to 
collect his whole strength first close by the frontier. of: the enemy’s terri- 
tory under the most peaceful assurances, in order to heighten the 
foree of his heavy blows by surprise. The enemy. bad however put out 
his foremost feelers as far as Coburg, and.that place Murat reached in 
his first march. and gained. some start. 

But also in the further operations up to the-battie-of Jena-Auerstadt 
from the 8th to the 14th October, you will be able, as I here point it out 
in anticipation, to observe that the French cavalry did. net venture very far 
in advance of its infantry and was therefore able to bring in only unsatis- 
factory information of the enemy. Only after the battle of Jena- 
Auerstadt, after the enemy’s forces had been utterly. defeated, did the 
French cavalry in pursuit of the Prussian infantry press far forward and 
bring in the fruits of the vietory, 

One reason for the cavalry thns clinging to tlie slower marching 
infantry you find in Napoleon’s letters to his generals, especially to Soult. 
Apprehension of the Prussian cavalry is observable throughout, Napoleon 
knew. how good they were. He knew the wenkness of his own horse, 
which although numerous, yet in no way equalled’ the Prussian in energy. 
He gives instructions ag to how. the infantry were to behave before the Prus- 
sian cavalry. (Letter to Soult of the 5th Ovtober: ‘What is most to 
he apprehended on the part of the Prussians seems to be their cavalry.”’) 
Here you see strategy was fettered. by the elementary tactical condition of 
the troops. He therefore wished to risk his inferior.cavalry, only if the 
Prussian cavalry had. first shattered itself againat the infantry. He 
seens to have desired to represent Prussia as utterly weak, utterly insig- 
nificant. He would allow his opponents not the smallest. success, not 
even in the first contact of the advanced. troops at the very commence- 
ment. There we recognize the leader who knows the human heart. The 
first success in war, be it ever so small, is of incalculable value. If the 
first insignificant skirmish with the enemy proves glorious for one’s own 
troops, the whole army feels itself elated by the news. All paut to win 
equal glory. But if the first collision with the enemy turns out un- 
favourable, if once the whole army adopts the idca that it is possible to 
give ground to their opponent, the humour of the men- becomes quite 
different and the inclination for the fight suffers. 

That Napoleon made two cities, Dresden and Berlin, and not the 
enemy’s forces, the object of his first plans. of. operations may have been 
a consequence of the insufficient information he had of the enemy’s army. 
T have already mentioned to you, that in his letter of the 5th September 
to Berthier, he says, that he wishes if it comes to war, to concentrate at 
Bamberg and reckons upon marching. to Berlin in ten days. In his letter 
of the 5th October to Soult he only mentions an advance upon Dresden. 
He does not say much about the disposition of the enemy’s army. That 
the great Leader here for once made: geographical points the aim: and 
object of his operations without regard for his enemy's strength in the 
field, is all the more astonishing, as he had never so acted before, Not 
a year ago he had opened the war aguinst Austria by uniting the whola, 
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«dt his forces against ‘Mack’s‘army. And it was he'too who had drawn 
“the lesson from the wars of the Republic that the first thing to do was to 
overpower the enemy’s: forces, and that only then could it be a question 
of taking provinces and cities. He had broken with the theory of the 
17th and 18th centuries, which ‘made the possession of provinces, posi- 
tions and cities the first rule of strategy, and regarded the battle asa 
secondary consideration, a theory, from the fetters of which Frederick 
the Great aloue hitherto had often freed himself. The more astonishing 
Napoleon’s strategic objective in 1806 seems to me, the better is it worth 
our while to lovk for the reasons which may have moved him to 
sneglect the rule of action he had‘hitherto followed. 

His desire to:reach Dresden quickly had incontestably its grounds 
in the wish to detach Saxony from her alliance with Prussia, whereby the 
strength of Prussia must have been as much weakened as that of France 
increas. -Later events make this purpose of the Emperor’s clear. 
Here therefore you see how political considerations are able to modify 
even the principles of strategy which are generally held to be irreversible. 

As regards the march upun Berlin of which he speaks in his letter 
of the 5th September, I am inclined to believe that he reckoned upon the 
enemy being obliged to fall upon him somewhere, if he pushed forward in 
the direction of Berlin with his “ battalion sqaare of 200,000 men.” He 
felt himself so superior to the enemy with his veteran infantry and artil- 
lery that he thoaght anything else but victory impossible, however and 
wherever he might encounter ‘his opponent, if only be marched so concen+ 
trated that he could unite his forces at any time for a decisive battle. 

Had he had positive knowledge of the main forces of the enemy, he 
would certainly have made them the object of his operations. All reports 
and memoirs of that period tell of the numberless spics of Napoleon who 
infested the Prussian army. But the reports of such spies come to hand 
generally two or three days later than they are despatched. Sv that they 
can never supply the place of reconnaissances by cavalry, who bring in 
news of what has occurred on the self sameday. BntasI have already 
mentioned, Napoleon did not consider his cavalry capable of strategical 
far-reaching reconnaissances with the Prussian cavalry opposed to them. 

It is not to be assumed that the Emperor entertained the idea of 
marching ou Berlin without a battle. In his letter to Soult dated 8 a. m. 
on the 10th October he expressly says: “I desire above all things a 
battlk——it is not impossible that he (the enemy) will attack me—after 
this battle I shall be in Dresden or Berlin before him.” 

It is not conceivable that Napoleon deluded himself with the hope 
of ending the war with the taking of Berlin. He had a year ago marched 
into Vienna without forcing Austria to make pence. But after over- 
powering the enemy’s army the possession of the enemy’s capital would 
put the means into his hapds of systematically wearing out the enemy’s 
country. 

td Napoleon however expected to compel Prussia to make peace by 
his entry into Berlin, he certainly deceived himself, as history shows. 

If I now turn to the Prussian plan of operations, you will probably 
say that that will be easy to criticise. It has been just as much con- 
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demned by public opinion and in many works as by its events. If a bat. 
ue has been lost, if a whole war has led to the prostration of a country, 
it is easy to discover that blunders have been committed. It is also not 
difficult to point out what these blanders were. But not much is to be 
learnt from that. The main point is to examine into and recognize what 
circumstances have led to these blunders ; only thus can one learn how to 
avoid them in future. For who would wish to boast himgelf naturally 
more intelligent than the Prussian generals of 1806? They were men of 
weight, tried and experieneed in many wars. * * * You will agree 
with me that at the first glance it appears extraordinary how such intelli- 
gent men could have mede such tremendous strategic nristakes. So we 
will examine into how they came to make these mistakes. 

I have shown above that the Prussian-Saxon forces stood in the 
proportion of 1 to 2 with those of Napoleon, snd that this disproportion 
was considerably heightened by the superiority of the French tactics and 
the experience their army had of war. Of the superiority of the French 
tactics the Prussian leaders had no knowledge. The line tactics of the 
great king were to them still the criterion of all principles. They had no 
inducement to dissent from them. For thesettacties had in the wars 
with the French Republic Jed to right glorions days. The light infantry 
tactics of the French army may have seemed to them rather as an vut- 
come of revolutionary disorder which would not be able to stand before 
the strict discipline of the Prussian line tactics. There remains, if we 
wish to impress ourselves with the spirit of the Prussian generals of that 
day, only to bring into calculation the numerical superiority of the French 
forces, This was known to the Prussian authorities, as Hépfner’s work 
proves, and accordingly we should be inelined to declare it a political 
error that a war was ever begun that had no prospect of success. Napo- 
leon had throughout no imtention of foreing Prussia to fight. This is 
sufficiently proved from his correspondence, according to which he even 
up to the 5th September would not believe that Prussia could entertain 
hostile intentions. The fact was, he had by his want of consideration 
actually driven Prussia to war. But that had not been the object of 
his conduct. Only after the figure cut by Prussian politics in the year 
1805 he eonsidered her power so insignificant and her Government so 
irresolute that he did not think it necessary to have any further con 
sideration for her. 

By his want of consideration however he mortified Prussia’s national 
honour more deeply every day and drove her to war. It might perhaps 
be asserted that Policy must reekon with coolness and judgment and 
should not allow itself to be influenced by feeling and inelination, by 
regard for honour and sympathies. But what forced us then in 1870 to 
draw the sword? Nothing, but injury to the national honour ! 

It might be said that in 1806 Prussia had perhaps been obliged to 
declare war, but ought first to have made herself as strong as Napoleon 
was. To the excuse that Prussia was too small and too poor, you might 
object that in 1813 she was still smaller and totally impoverished, and yet 
developed # colossal strength, a greater than in 18U6. That she could 
not come forward in greater strength in 1806 was due to the whole cons- 
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titution of the state. According to the fashion of the 18th century the war 
that Prussia waged even in 1806 was a personal matter of the king’s. 
His army was his property, the money that was required for the war was 
in a certain sense the king’s money. On the other hand France put 
forth the resources of the whole nation. Arisen from a revolution that 
had brought into expression the will of the People, Napoleon in spite of 
the despotism with which he enslaved France, found everywhere willing 
advances and obedience and inexhaustible resources of men and money. 
For he preserved the form and knew how to bring the country to believe 
that it approved through him as its representative the Emperor's mea- 
sures. Here we see strategy dependent not only on War Policy but even 
on the domestic political circumstances of the country. 

The very opposite was the case in 1870. Then all Germany joined 
in the struggle. Through the law of universal service the whole nation 
took a part in the war. The constitution however of the French army 
approached more nearly to that of the standing armies of the last century. 
In consequence of this Germeny was in 1870 able to apply numerical 
superiority to the first decisive blows. 

In spite of all these considerations I cannot hold the opening of the 
struggle of 1806 to have been altogether prospectless, so far as the reasons 
are based on numbers only. 

If they had succeeded at the very beginning in scoring some con- 
siderable, even if only partial successes, they might have hoped to quickly 
strengthen themselves. The Elector of Hesse would then have abandoned 
his doubtfal attitude in Prussia’s favour. Austria showed herself not dis+ 
inclined to renew the struggle, if she saw any prospect of success, and 
many another prince of the German Empire was only waiting for a chance 
to throw off the heavily pressing yoke. After the first successes there 
might therefore have been a hope of equalizing the balance of strength. 
And then the entrance on the scene of Russian troops must have decided 
the victory. 

But a first success had to he won, and how was that to be done? 
By surprise alone and by concentration of the whole force at the decisive 
peint. This the King had in mind, as every thing tends to show. For 
this reason he kept the French Emperor ia suspense. Resolved since 
the 9th August on war he succeeded in keeping Napoleon in uncertainty 
about this resolution until the middle of September and in gaining time 
for armament and concentration. 

Of this advantaye which the political initiative had given Prussia, 
use might have been made cither by pushing forward with united forces 
by Eisenach upon Frankfurt, breaking in upon the French Army Corps 
there and threatening the line of retreat and communications of the 
remaining corps distributed about on the Inn and in Bavaria, This 
course held out the prospect of carrying the Elector of Hesse soon along 
with it and of strenghtening the {forces with his troops. Or clse, the 
nearest French Corps might have been attacked by way of Hof and 
overpowered. This course was less dangerous, because by the other the 
Prussians could be more easily threatened in their own line of retreat. 
It was moreover the more natural course, because they had their line of 
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‘retreat right behind them, It covered the still wavering Saxons and kept 
closer to Austria of whose assistance they had hopes. 

What:happened instead on the Prussian side? They hesitated long 
between these two courses, and instead of uniting the forces distributed 
them from the Baltic by Padersborn and-Hiscnach and along the Thiirin- 
ger Wald to Hof and Saxony, in accordance with the theory of covering 
Provinces and of operating through strateyical positions. _ 

This strategy which made the holding of countries and taking up of 
positions the chief object in view, ‘was the result of the historical develup- 
ment of wars. In the days of the Condottieri of the. 15th -century peuple 
did not generally fight at all but only-forced one another out of positions. 
In those days there were decisive battles, in which history records that 
two men were suffocated in the crush, Else there were neither -dead nor 
wounded. For the Condottieri- were for hire, to-day here, -to-morrow 
there. The opponents of.to-day. fought perhaps-ns comrades to-morrow. 
On ‘either side therefore their interest was -‘to -keep soldiers alive 
who brought them in money and had cost them money. When now 
Charles VIII put an end to such traffic in Italy by his campaign at the 
close of the 15th century, it still remained the interest of monarchs, who 
paid their standing armies out of their own pockets, as far as ‘possible to 
avoid battles, and as long as possible attain the object of war by manquvt- 
ing. Only thus is it explicable that long lasting wars, as for example 
the Spanish war of succession at the commencement of the 18th century, 
Present comparatively so few battles. This war lasted more years than 
that of 1870:71-did months. There took part in it as many again of the 
powers of Europe,‘and yet in'1870-71 for more battles were fought. 

Frederick the Great certainly broke with this strategy of taking up 
positions and ‘covering ‘countries. He sought out the enemy’s forces, 
fought them, and then only assured himself of the possession of territory. 
But when the superior numbers of his enemies had exhausted his resources 
in money and men, he often had in the second half of the seven yeats 
war to avoid battles and ‘have recourse to the strategy of pusitions. He 
did not however do this, because he'thought this strategy the more efiec- 
tive, but because the enemy was thereby blinded and likewise avoided de- 
cisive engagements. Thus alone could the great king, with tenfold force 
against him, escape ruin. 

He had therefore apparently practically set his approval to this kind 
ef strategy. The Prussian leaders, who had been proved in war towards 
the end of the 18th century, had been educated in this strategy, had won 
victories with it, had gained renown wici it, and defended the Fatherland 
against the unruly hordes of the Republic. No wonder if in 1806 
they still laid their plans by the saine rules. 

Thus all plans of operations which were suggestd in the year 1806 
in high quarters on the Prussian side, breathe the spirit of this same 
strategy. Generally the objective of the operations is a geographical point 
and not the enemy’s army. The plan which Colonel von Massenbach 
proposed is most characteristic. He wished to advance with the 
Silesian army through Saxony by Hof up te the Danube, and then carry- 
ing all before him to return victorious to Silesia through Bohemia. Such 
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aplan would, according to the principles of strategy prevailing to-day be 
considered the proposal of a madman, At that time its author was one 
oi the most scientific of the superior officers of Prussia. Another plan 
begins, to be sure, with the enemy and the information they had of him. 
Ié goes on todemand the advance of one army by Gotha to Fulda, of 
another upon Hof. An intermediary Corps was to advance from Erfurt 
towards the Thiiringer Wald, and a reserve army to be stationed at Naum- 
burg. Thus were the Prussian forces to be divided into four and be 
separated from one one auother by 19 to 20 miles, The explanation that 
tha two armies at Falda and Hof would form two formidable bastions, of 
which the Thuringer Wald and Rhéngebirge would be-the curtain, proves 
how they liked to move at that time in learned phrases, in which not even 
the very men who employed: them, could have seen anything practicable. 
Such phrases however made a deep impression on the hearers, just because 
they did not understand them, for they were afraid to appear ignorant 
by confessing it. Yet just- this very plan was deemed by the writers 
of the period ‘to provide the only remedy. 

Seeing the views then prevalent about strategy one may well wonder 
that at last a plan of ‘operations was adopted -which in its outlines and 
aims may be termed not injudicious. With the assumption that the 
enemy was distributed about:in Bavaria and as far as up as Frankfurt, 
this plan was, to push forward the army with united forces from the 
neighbourhood of Erfurt over the Thiiringer- Wald, break in upon the 
enemy’s army and beat him in detail. 

But this plan was not carried out: A-deliberation upon all possible 
pros and cons brought it to this,. that-too great forces, for example Riichel, 
were applied to minor aims and diverted from: the main object, and 
that finally allowance was made for other suggestions: for example, the 
Silesian-Saxon army was permitted to take the road to Chemnitz 
(which arrangement afterwards underwent alteration.) The army then 
was all split up and stood fromthe 5th to the 8th October with few 
changes, thus :— 

Riichel at Eisenach, ontposts near Hesse and Meiningen ; 

The main army round Erfurt, outposts up to Hildburghausen ; 

Hohenlohe, round Jena and Roda, advanced guard towards Saal- 
feld ; 

Tanentzien at Hof, Gefell and ‘Schleiz. 

And so at a moment when thr enemy had united his forces into one 
single mass, which moved foward with a front of 8 miles, the Prussians 
had extended themselves laterally more than 18 miles. Consequently 
the enemy rather was in a condition to break in upon the Prussian army 
than vice vered. 

Least of all did the execution of the plan correspond with its funda- 
mental idea, for time was lost instead of being put to use. The execution 
was delayed in such.a way that the advanced guard could only reach 
Meiningen and the neighbourhood on the 11th October. It could no 
longer be termed a strategic surprise. (Want of harmony between Policy 
aud Strategy.) 

What gave rise to this loss of tine, when an important start had 
heen gained through the political initiative? The answer to this question, 
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which history imparts, contains one of the most important lessons 
in Strategy. 

Amongst men of weight in Prussia the King belonged to the few 
who were not entangled in the prevailing scientific theories of Strategy. 
Wherever his views disclose themselves, they are based on sound sense. 
This we know from the utterances of his, which have been transmitted to 
us, and from his letters, amongst others, to Kiichel. He wished to fall 
upon the enemy with united forces, to surprise and fight him. He recog- 
nized in good time that it was too late and when it was too late for the 
strategic surprise ; but he was still young in comparison with his dis- 
tinguished generals, some of whom were to a certain extent his tuturs. 
He seems to have had a high opinion of their military knowledge and of 
their proved experience and not to have trusted himself to thwart them 
with his authority. In order therefore to do what was best, he frequently 
called the generals together and listened to the suggestions of all. These 
councils had begun in Berlin, they often lasted for days ; as long as they 
lasted, nothing was done, for no decision had yet been arrived at. 

Still more harmful than this loss of time was the fact that in the 
effort to discover the best, plans were constantly being altered, every time 
that the one or the other general produced fresh reasons in support of his 
opinion. Hence arose orders and counter-orders, marches and counter- 
marches and thereby double loss of time. 

The summons to council of generals of an army has yet further fatal 
consequen It is prejudicial to the authority of the highest in com. 
mand, if his inferiors may venture to express their own views, especially 
if they now and then succeed in carrying them. Moreover a subordinate 
general can easily be misled into the idea that his proposal may yet be 
followed. Consequently he does not carry out the last orders he received 
with his whole heart and acts longer than is beneficial on the feeling that 
he will eventually be able to operate in accordance with his own plan, 
Hence proceed fatal uncertainties and half measures. We shall learn to 
recognize the catastrophe of Saalfeld as the consequence of uncertainties 
that had thus arisen. 

The Best is the enemy of the Good. That is an old proverb, which 
is never more true than in Strategy. He who holds a council of war, is 
half beaten. It is better to take a less good resolution and consistently 
carry it out than to take counsel of subordinates and thereby bring about 
loss of time and uncertainty. 

Where history relates important successes in war, the commanding 
generals there never gathered their subordinates together to deliberate. 
They did perhaps accept one or the other’s opinion, but they themselves 
gave out the final decision and, at the time that they made up their minds, 
their subordinates werefar away. Frederick the Great collected his gene- 
rals together only for the purpose of issuing orders, Napoleon never 
held a council of war but despatched only very clear categorical instrue- 
tions and commands. He even preferred to write detailed letters, in which 
he clearly laid down his projects, if it was necessary that his gencrals 
should be made acquainted with them, rather than to summon them to 

deliberate or receive yerbal instractions. The German war administration 
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of 1870-1 rightly roused the admiration of the world. Did ever a meet- 
ing of the subordinate generals in council of war take place then? Never! 
The Grand Head Quarters issued the ‘directives ”’* to the army accord- 
ing to directions received from His Majesty, The Army Head Quarters 
jssued orders, dispositions or instructions to the Army Corps. Com- 
manding Generals were accustomed not to see their superiors, nor these 
H. M. the Kivg for weeks together. They never, unless it was necessary 
for thir special guidance, heard the motives for the decisions passed by 
higher authorities, and so they did riot tind themselves in a position to 
waste their time with suggestions for the general line of operations and 
could devote themselves entirely to their duties at home in their own 
commands, 

For the leader of troops has in time of war quite enough to do with 
what belongs to his own office. If he be drawn into councils upon gen- 
eral operations, he is taken away from the troops in his command and is 
obstructed in his superintendence of them. The period from the 8th tu 
the 14th October 1806 in the Prussian army gives us many an example 
of the harmful results of taking commanders away from their men. We 
learn therefore from the proceedings of the Prussians in 1806 that it is 
for more important to have some clear and definite purpose before us 
than to lose time over the choice of the best course and to alter plans 
once formed. Against these measures of the Prussian army, which after 
much deliberation were judged to correspond with scientific principles, 
Napoleon set a simple straight march forward. In that “ battalion square 
of 200,000 men” which covered 8 miles in area, he moved off his army 
direct upon the capital. His strategy was at the commencement per- 
fectly simple to downright clumsiness. But he lost no time in useless 
action, at any rate as far as deliberations go. 

After the army had had two days of rest, Napoleon pushed for- 
ward with this mighty engine of war in firm conviction of being able 
therewith to rend the finest web of strategy his opponent conld weave. 
From the measures he tuok Clausewitz extracted that great truth which ° 
he propounded in the words * In war every thing is simple, but to be 
simple is the difficulty.” 

I have already compared the opening of the campaign of 1806 on 
the French side to the advance of the I. and II. German Armies through 
the Palatinate in the year 1870. The openings of the two campaigns 
are also similar in that the leaders on both occasons made for the present 
in anticipation no plans beyond the strategic advance, better ramed, 
the concentration of the army. What was specially to happen afterwards 
Temained to be seen. There have been men who asserted, that at the 
beginning of the campaign of 1870 Moltke had already planned the 
capitulation of Sedan. ‘That is absolutely impossible, just as impossible 
as that Napoleon in 1805 at the outbreak of the war could have thought 


*Direotiven” is the German Official name for “communications from a higher 
place to a lower one in which not so much definite orders for immediate obser- 
Vance are issued as leading features * * * they serve then as a line to be 
followed in the decisions that are independently taken.” (The Nation in Arms, 
by von Goltz.) —Translator, 
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of the battle of Austerlitz or im T806 of Prenzlau. The first: plan-of 
strategy can only be the strategic advance of the army. This advance 
being completed, an essential difference steps in between the measures of 
the French in 1806 and those of the Germans in 1870. Napoleon fre- 
quently said : “On s’engage et. puis on vwoit.”” This truth which refers 
to most situations in Tactics he seems to have applied to Strategy, for he 
marched straight upon the enemy and.only. after.the first engagements 
got clear informatiom. about him. 

The German leaders in 1870 went, about it.in the opposite way. 
They first observed the enemy with their advanced. cavalry, they pro- 
cured themselves strategical information, and only then engaged. At all 
events they proceeded more systematically, more correctly. and. more 
prudently. Is that a reproach for. Napoleon? I think not. Ifan 
observant pupil builds upon the foundation which his tutor has laid for 
him, he must, supposing him equally ingenious, naw and then surpass 
him. 

When the Prussian leaders in 1806° awoke to the fact that the time- 
for a strategic surprise was past, they after several days of consultation 
among the generals and their staft. officers came-to the conclusion in 
Erfurt on the 7th October, not to cross the Thiiringer Wald on the offea- 
sive but to wait behind it (to the north) with their armies united in the 
neighbourhood of Erfurt for the development of the enemy’s movements 
in order to fall upon him wherever he might emerge, like a tiger lurking 
for his prey. This plan too was strategically not.so. bad. Whether the 
enemy threatened.to turn the right or the left flank, they would always 
be in a position to fall on his flank. with. united forces, and. a direct 
advance upon the front of the Prussian army through the defiles of the 
Thiiringer Wald afforded the enemy the least.chances of success. The 
King’s letter to Riichel of the 7th October gives expression to this sound 
conception. 

How this idea also was not fully carried out but underwent alters- 
ations by pursuing minor objects and following dissentient counsels, we 
shall see when we examine the strategical operations from the 8th to the- 
18th October. 


To be continued. 


“THE COSSACK OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


Tranaluted from the Russian by Livut, S. H. Goprrey, Bompay 
Starr Corps. 


‘Russia possessos one kind of auxiliary force which none of the 
‘ether European powers have. The historical ‘Kazachestvo’ settled in dif- 
ferent’ localities of the vast Russian Empire consists at present time of 
5,000,000 people ; and in Europe alone including the Caucasus and the 
Orenburg district the general Cossack* population reaches the figure of 
4,500,000 and furnishes for service, in peace time, 40 cavalry regiments 
and 20 horse artillery batteries. But in time of war this force could 
be easily nearly doubled. 

In spite of these manifest advantages, there was a time, now hap- 
pily past, when a false conviction was gaining ground, that the Cossacks 
had outlived their age, that they constituted an imperium in imperio, and 
that it would be better to gradually commingle them with the general 
population of the Empire. Ignorance of the Imperial needs and the 
advantages which the Government may some day derive from this curi- 
ous military stratum of society, could alone allow any one to share 
this opinion. Puttmg aside the respectable figure of regiments and 
‘corps which could be formed at the first call of war, we must pay care- 
ful attention to the position of those vast and distant countrics of our 
Asiatic dominions whose boundaries extend, on the one side to the Pacific 
Ocean and on the other to the skirts of the Himalayas. Who can 
better or at less expense guard the confines of this country, than the 
settler Cossack who is ever ready for armed resistance and is at the same 
time a useful pioneer of colonisation? The services rendered by him 
in the Causacus, Siberia, and Central Asia cannot be too highly valued, 
and when considering the position of our Eastern dominions, we must 
come to the conclusion that not only has the time for their disbandment. 
not come, but that Imperial foresight demands that the Cossack forces 
should receive support amd be increased both in Siberia and Central 
Asia. 

Having thus glanced rapidly at the advantage of and necessity for 
their preservation we wil pass on toa description of the character, 
peculiarities and qualifications of this particular branch of the service. 

Although they are a sufficiently important auxiliary arm yet the 
Cossacks are very different from the regular army. Joining with their 
own horses, uniform, and equipment, each Cossack is at the same time 
amember of the agrarian community of his own village where he has 
his home and his household. Having served the time laid down on 
foreign service (Vnyeshnaya Sloozhba) he returns to the domestic hearth 
on the understanding that he is to be ready for service when his turn 
comes round again. These few words will suffice to shew how great a 


_ This word should be written ‘kazik’ to give the correct pronunciation 
and orthography of the Russian. 
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difference there is between him and the regular cavalry soldier and how, 
therefore, the valne of the services of the one and the other must 
be judged from different standpoints. 

In view of the exceptional conditions of their interior economy and 
methods of equipment, itt the administration of the Don army* which 
serves as a model for all the other Cossack forces, every thing which 
may tend to ensure their welfare and that of their households has been 
foreseen. A special ‘ privilege’ right has been granted, by which, even 
in time of war, any Cossack who may be overtaken by misfortune, 
such, for example, as the death of his wife, a fire at home é&c., can be 
sent back to his country and replaced by another from the reserve held 
ready to replace losses in the field. Only when such care is taken for 
him can the Cossack go on service without detriment to himself and on 
entering on a campaign equip himself at his own expense without ruin 
to his household. 

We have thought it neccssary to touch these conditions in view of 
the changes which took place a few years ago in the regulations concern- 
ing their ‘out’ service. Formerly in time of peace they were employed 
partly on guard on the W. frontiers and partly on duty in the interior. 
Since 1879 with the new organisation of the regular cavalry, one Cossack 
regiment has been added to each cavalry division and so 14 regiments 
have been brought into the ‘regular’ branch and subordinated to 14 
different cavalry commaniders, and, counting the brigadiers, many more 
than this. There have been formed, besides, three separate Cossack 
divisions, of which one is of the Don, and two of the Caucasus, and 
besides this there is a guard brigade. We have not touched here the 
Cossacks of E. or W. Siberia, Turkistan, or Trans-Caspia. 

This then is the general state of the Cossack army in peace time 
in the European portion of the Empire and countries beyond 
those limits, On reviewing this organisation it is impossible not to 
express approval of the addition of entire Cossack units to the separate 
divisions and brigades. The measure is good and is one which suits 
the peculiar qualities of Cossacks. But an organisation which brings 
them under the head of regular cavalry is open to grave criticism. To 
try and introduce steady drill and subordinate them to leaders wnac- 
quainted with their customs and peculiarities would be to eradicate 
those inborn qualities and capabalitics which distinguish this branch of 
the army- The Cossack, an inhabitant of the steppe, has been given 
by nature a peculiarly keen power of vision, and a horse with whom he 

“has grown up from childhood and on service both he and his horse are 
untiring, As a single horseman, he knows no obstacles during the 
operations of a campaign, but being without any training he cannot 
conform to the hard and fast demands of regular drill and that is the 
reason why a special ‘ Drill Regulations’, founded on experience and 
fully answering to the necessities of their conditions of service, has been 
issued for them. To go further than this in their drill instruction 


* The Don Cossacks enjoy the reputation of being the ‘crack’ Cossack corps. 
Their manceuvres tho’ not ‘ exact” are rapidly executed, Translator. 
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would be a great mistake and would lead not to their improvement but 
rather to the destruction of this useful arm. 

In answering, on the other hand, the question as to what-success 
one may expect in time of war from the addition of Cossack regiments 
to cavalry divisions, one must admit that the advantages may only be 
negative. Fourth regiments are formed in the cavalry divisions, but, 
in the meantime, they do not stand on the same level with dragoons 
and will always be their weakest point. In a real cavalry engagement, 
demanding unity of attaek and support by regiments of equal calibre, 
this mixed composition can hardly be advantageous. If they tell us 
that the Cossack’s chief duty in war time consists in carrying out out- 
pest and reconnoitriug work, which is perfectly true, then it cannot be 
desirable to have Cossacks and regular cavalry in the same corps. Out- 
post duty is ose of the most ditticult and trying for both men and 
horses and there is no doubt that, if the cavalry is kept at its present 
strength, orf the commencement of military operations, the whole 
weight of this duty will bear on the Cossacks alone. We have secn, 
unfortunately, how in the last contemporary wars, the continued and 
uncalculating use of them by divisional commanders for the protection 
of advanced posts and patrols redueed the Cossack regiments in a very 
short time to a condition of complete disorganisation. Scattered in 
different detachments over the theatre of war, the Cossacks were usually 
led into battle in extremely weak numbers and consequently, in the 
eyes of the army, they not only did not fulfil the hopes entertained 
concerning them but lost their former merited renown. 

But with a different organisation and method of utilising them we 
maiy expect undoubtedly brilliant success. The principal evil is 
their excessive disintegration in time of war and division into small 
parties for the purpose of reconnoitring and patrols. This in part is 
of eourse inseparable from those duties, but, besides this, they are 
detached for orderly duty to the head-quarter officers, to all on the statf 
and to every one holding a high command. The expenditure of men in 
this employ is so great that often, of the regiment under his command, 
the colonel and hig officers alone remain with the standards. If we add 
tothis the want of care displayed by the divisional commanders for 
these men on their heavy outpost duty* can one wonder that in the 
late wars they did not aceomplish any great feats? 

They are mostly accustomed, in our army, to look upon them as 
an auxiliary force which they may sacrifice for even the tranquillity and 
repose of the regular forces, while with the present numerical strength 
of the Cossack regiments and their indisputable qualities, they could 
under a difterent regime constitute a militury one. 

Let us take an approximate estimate of the number of regiments 
which the Don, Caucasus, Ural and Urenburg forces could furnish in 


* A Cowack Colonel, during the late Russo-Turkish war, was ordered in to 
heal-quarters from the Balkans, a march of 50 versts. On reporting his arrival 
h+ was ordered to take away his ‘useless Cossacks.’ He obeyed, cand on being 
resn amoned refused to come. The incident is illustrative of the opinions of acer- 
tain section of Russian Officers concerning the value of the Cossack force. 
‘Translator, 
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case of war. Without the least cxagyeration they could add 60 1 
ments to the army. Putting aside, or better, sacrificing one-half of 
these for service with the different army corps, divisional and orderly 
dut there would yet remain 30 regiments which could be kept for 
separate action and enterprise. Formed into divisions, (the commence- 
ment was made in the last Turkish war) it would be desirable to keep 
them intact under all circumstances, and having added a certain quan 
tity of Cossack horse-artillery batteries to them, to utilise them at the 
discretion of the Commander-in-Chief fer bold, sudden, and_ separate 
assaults, Entrusted to brave and resolute) Cossack leaders they would 
undoubtedly do great service. Only when used thrs will they repeat 
their historical exploits, such for instance as their capture, under Count 
Orloft-Denizotf, of 40 of the enemies guns at the battle of Taruku, 
their attack on Berlin, and their capture of Cassel the capital of West- 
phalia. Only then will the former fame and merits of the Cos 
rise from their ashes, merits recognised by our former allics of the 
Napoleonic times and fame acknowledged at that time by even our 
enemies themsely 

In conclusion we would add a few words concerning the importance 
of the preservation of the ‘ataman’ (leader), Selected usually from 
among the veteran gen 


s of their military caste, he is respensi- 
ble for 1. The constant supervision of current losses on service in the 
batteries and regiments, 2. Dispositions for replacing them by men sent 
out from the special bodies ‘in waiting’. 3. The freei : 
under certain circumstances from service and returning them to their 
homes. 4. The inspection of the regiments. But these are not his only 
spheres of duty and influence in the army. As head of the whole 
‘Kazachestvo’ or Cossack body he must, according to the importance of 
it take personal part in any action and encourage his men, Such was 
the way with the ‘atamans’ Denizoti, Platotf, Vdasoff and others, and 
their names are still famous in Cossack legends.* The oftice has existed 
from old times, the duty is a highly honoured one, and as a link bind- 
ing the Cossacks to. their legendary times, its preservation as a reward 
for service should be considered absolutely wnindispensable. 


* In the days when the Cossacks were semi-indevendant of Russian rule, 
‘valour’ was the tirst consideration in the selection of the ‘ataman,’ ‘Translatwr. 
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Dean Sir, 

I should be glad if the opinion of officers could be invited on 
the following points connected with the practice of field manceuvres, all 
ef which have [ think an important bearing on their practical execution. 
Should no officer who may peruse this letter have had any experience of the 
actual working of the systems herein deseribed, 1 would hope that some 
tuay be induced to vive them a trial during the coming drill season, 
and favor us afterwards through the U. 8. Journal with the benefit 
of their experiences. 

Ist.—-A system for representing the object of artillery fire at field 
maneeuvres by sowad. 

The artillery in the field must have often desired some method of 
clearly signifying to the troops under their tire, what they are firing at, 
ina manner somewhat less demonstrative than real shell and more deci- 
ded than the dises at present in use which few look at and fewer 
still regard. 

It ocenrred to ine that artillery possess in themselves the very thing 
desired, if only properly utilized. ‘The sound of a blank cartridge is 
a signal that no one can ignore, unless to’ our great Admiral’s one blind 
eye he adds two deaf car 

Mow then to utilize it? My plan is that each arm of the service 
under artillery fire, whether cavalry, artillery, or infantry, should be re- 
presented by a fixed number of shots from cach battery or half battery* 
firing on it. 

“ot course these numbers might have heen fixed arbitrarily, but 
with a view to aiding the memory | chose the following series, which 
follow both the order of seniority of the three arms, and also the usual 
order of their employment on the battle field. Thus I propose that: 
sinvle guns fired at a distinct interval, say of one minute, should be used 
when firing on cavalry, two guns in rapid succession when firing on 
artillery and three guns in similarly rapid succession when firing on 
infantry. 

I may add that I have seen the system tested on more than one 
field day, and though perhaps some allowance must be made for parental , 
partiality [ honestly consider it to have been successful. 

Artilerymen may perhaps urge that it is opposed to the manner 
of firing on service, and I Ko with them thoroughly in wishing to assi . 


© It will be seen that the system is uot applicable toasmaller unit than 3 a 
half battery. 
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milate peace manceuvres as much as possible to service conditions, but 
we know that it is impossible to do this thoroughly with any arm, and 
the departure from the reality in this case is I think atoned for by the 
advantages sought, and J venture to hope, gained. 

One class of officers will I feel sure recognize the benefits derivable 
from the system. I refor to those liable to be detailed as Umpires. 
Who of those appointed to this somewhat invidious duty has not been 
oecasionally non-plussed to give a decision as to the number of slain 
creditable to a battery which claims to be dealing death and destruction 
at the same moment to a squadron of cavalry charging in the fore- 
ground, toa battery in the middle distance, and to a battalion in tho 
back-ground ; or, on the other hand, what umpire has not felt some syin- 
pathy for the blank astonishment on the face of an infantry commander 
when duty compels him to point out that a battery of artillery claims 
to have been firing on him for the last ten minutes and to have demo- 
lished his battalion. 

The sound of the guns too acts as an useful guide to a chief umpire 
as to the progress of the fight in distant parts of the field, and enables 
him to repair to any point that he may consider of especial importance. 

It is true that as the action progresses and the fire from several 
batteries is directed simultaneously on different objects, it becomes 
more difficult to distinguish by sound only the particular object aimed 
at by each battery, but the puff of smoke from the guns will be then 
plainly visible, and sight will assist sound. 

I would commend the system for impartial trial during the coming 
drill season, and would hope that offers who may have the opportunity 
of testing its practical utility will kindly report their experiences in the 

_pages of the U. 8. Journal, 

The second point that I should be glad to submit for opinion is the 
best method of representing casualties in the field. 

This is I think very important and it should be practised on every 
occasion that troops, however few in number, are exercised in the attack 
formation either with or without blank ammunition. 

When blank ammunition is not used the usual plan adopted is for 
non-commissioned officers of sections to direct a certain number of men 
to fall out as casualties as the advance progresses, but this is objéctiounble 
since scction commanders have, or ought to have, enough to do with the 
charge of their sections, ; 

With blank ammunition the plan of serving out a less number of 
rounds to a certain number of men who are directed to fall out as casu- 
alties when their ammunition is exhausted, has usually been adopted. 
A difficulty here occurs as to the supply of ammunition from the reserve 
to the fighting line, a most necessary practice, for if all continued to 
receive ammunition the above plan would of course be frustrated. This 
difficulty may be overcome by directing those men who received short 
amnuunition not to take any of the ammunition sent up from the reserve 
but even here a fresh objection appears for it becomes impossible to 
practise the collection of ammunition from the dead and wounded, also 
a very useful practice for peace time, : 
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To remedy all these objections [ would propose that small tin labels 
with successive numbers painted legibly on them, be served out on 
parade to such numbers of men in each company as it is desired should 
become casualties, and that the men should be instructed that after 
firing the number of rounds marked on the label they hold they should 
fall out as casualties. The labels might be attached by a piece of twine 
to the trigger-guard of the rifle so as te be continually “ en evidence.” 

Lastly, Twould recommend for practice during field manwuvres, the 
habit of stalf officers or orderlies inva ably repeating an order, however 
simple, to the giver, before riding off to ‘deliver it. Nothing but the 
strictest systematic enforcement of this rule in peace time can ensure 
its being carried out amidst the din and eacitement of battle, and his 
tory teems with instances of disaster directly due to the misconception 
of verbal or lers. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. BENGOUGH, Br. Genl. 
Commuting Nagpore Force. 
Kawprer, 18th June 1888. 


Since sending the Journal the description of my plan of representing 
casualties, | have seen Archibold Alison's adinirable order on the 
Attack Forination, in which it is laid down that casualties should be 
represented by the flank men of sections falling out on the order 
“casualties :” being given. 

This plan seems effective and simple, but is I think somewhat 
too formal. 

The system that I have suggested represents more nearly the indis- 
eriminate action of an enemy’s bullets, and enables the closing in of 
sectivus tu be practised which the Aldershot plan does not admit of, 


H. B. 
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China is a country which, on account of its long and remarkable 
history and the peculiarities and extraordinary intelligence of its people, 
as well as for many other reasons, is well worth studying, and it ought 
to le especially interesting to Englishinen in general on account of our 
ade with it, and to us in India in particular, because our frontiers 
are conterminous for many hundreds of miles, from Yarkund in the north 
to Bhamo and the Shan States in the south, and we are daily being 
Urougiit into closer connection with her. Most Englishmen, however, 
have a very hazy idea as to what sort of people these neighbours of ours 
really are. 

Those who have read accounts of the country know that only a few 
centuries ago the Chinese were far ahead of us in civilisation, and the most 
powerful people in the world, Marco Polo, for instance, says :—“ All 
ten know for a certain truth that he (the Emperor of China) is the most 
potent man as regards forees and lands and_ treasure that existeth in the 
world, or ever hath existed from the time of our first father Adam until 
the present day.” In the last few centuries we have gone ahead while 
have remained stationary, but they are even now the most populous 
ation on the face of the earth, and in many respects the most remark- 
| The Chinese are—luckily for the rest of the world—essentially a 
a nation of agriculturists possessing little or no warlike 
ary ardour, “Love of sport and manly outdoor games is 
ho part ai their national character, and the military) profession is univer- 
sally looked down upon and despised by them ; the only way to distinetion 
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and honour being by passing literary examinations in ancient classics, 
whereby an appointment as a civil magistrate may be gained. Yet it 
must not be supposed from this that the Chinese are a weak and sub- 
‘missive race. On the contrary, they can shew pluck enough when 
occasion requires it, and they are an extremely proud—or, as some people 
call it, conceited—nation, considering themselves as far superior to us 
as we think ourselves superior to them ; and say that, although we outer 
barbarians (the English, French, Russians and other European nations) 
are-rather good at fighting, yet it is only because within the last few 
years (for the last century is to the Chinese as the last decade is to us) 
some slightly better guns to what they happen to possess at the present 
time themselves have been invented by our blacksmiths (as they call the 
engineers and mechanics). A Chinese writer, indeed, recently said of 
the French : “The strength of France lies in her navy : fighting on land 
is not her strong point. France’s moveable army consists of 400,000 
men, and it is not likely that they would all be transported to Tonquin. 
China by a mere waye could bring forth her millions. In battle the French 
depend upon their guns, but these can only be used upon level ground ; 
what good they be in uneven and hilly country? A’ French soldier is 
armed with a rifle which is useful at long distances ; at close quarters he 
would be no match for the brisk activity ofa Chinese warrior.” ‘This will 
give you sume ideaof the kind of opinion a Chinaman holds regarding Euro- 
pean Powers. But though these “ brisk warriors,” of whom the writer 
quoted above seems so proud, are scarcely perhaps so good as he seems to 
think them, they nevertheless have some excellent qnalities ; and an 
officer who served with Gordon’s army says of the Chinese soldiers that 
“the old notion is pretty well got rid of that they are a cowardly people 
when properly Jed and paid; while the regularity aud order of their 
habits, which dispose them to peace in ordinary times, gives place to a 
daring bordering upon recklessness in time of war.” Their intelligenee 
and capacity for remembering facts makes them well fitted for use in 
modern warfare, as does also the coolness and calmness of their di i= 
tion. Physically they are not so strong as Europeans, but considerably 
more so than other Asiatic races. Finally, they are excellent sappers, 
it being second nature with them to throw up a mud wall of some sort to 
get behind, and they are so ready and apt at learning drill that a Ger- 
man officer told me he could teach a Chinaman in one month as niuch as 
would take six months for a German recruit to learn, ‘Lhoy have their 
bad points certainly : they are mercly given to stealing and to bullying 
the inhabitants of the country they pass through, and their discipline, 
except under a leader whom they respect, is not what it ought to be. 
Still, on the whole, the material for recruiting the Chinese army is, as 
has been repeatedly acknowledged before, excellent. But the officers are 
not good, for the military profession being thought so disparagingly of, 
it is impossible, as a rule, to get good men into the army. Yet China 
has produced some generala who have shown the most devoted patriotism, 
and strategical ability of a very high order in the conception and conduet 
of campaigns. Such a man was General Tso-Tsung-Tang, who with 
undaunted perseverance collected an army, set up an arsenal with Eure- 
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pean aid to supply his men with arms ; and then, after first crushing the 
Mahomedan. rebellion, marched his forces from one end of Eastern Tur= 
kistan to the other, reconquering the whole country. Fortune no doubt 
favoured him in some way, and he might not have been so successful had 
Yakoob Boy lived : but the indomitable energy of the man and his deter- 
mined resolution showed that he possessed some of the highest qualities 
of a general, Such men are of course exceptions, but they do exist in 
China, and it would be unjust not to take them into consideration when 
denouncing the generality of Chinese officers so strongly. But the 
Chinese Empire is not entirely peopled by Chinese, but also by nations 
of a widely different character inhabiting the great outlying dependencies 
of Manchuria, Mongolia, Eastern Turkistan and Tibet. I have travel 
Ted through the entire length of the first three of these, and a description 
and comparison of them aud the people who inhabit them will be of in- 
terest. 

The first of these, Manchuria, is really a magnificent country, and 
pethaps surpassed by few countries in the world for the richness of its 
soil and the abundance of its natural resources. The plain country of 
Manchuria is covered with the richest cultivation, and dotted over with 
flourishing villages and thriving market towns ; and the hills are ecvered 
with magnificent forests of real old English oaks and elms, beneath the 
shade of which we saw wholetbanks covered with sweet-smelling lilies of the 
valley, columbines, irises, tiger lilies and other descriptions of choice flowers, 
The mineral resources are at present undeveloped, but we found gold, 
silver, iron and coal within twenty miles of each other, and gold is found 
in nearly every part of the country. Rivers are numerous and large, and 
afford ready means of floating down the timber and other products of the 
mountain to the sea; whilea fine navigable river—the Sangari—runs 
from the heart of the country into the Amu river, aud would afford a 
ready means of opening up the country did the Chinese permit the Rus- 
sians to use it, which they do not. Considering the extreme richness of 
the country and that it is the birthplace of the reiguing dynasty, it is 
natural that the Chinese Government should pay considerable attention 
toits protection, The NKirin arsenal is of considerable interest, because 
it was set up and is entirely managed by Chinamen educated under 
Europeans at the Tiensin and Shanghai arsenals. At the opposite 
extremity of the Chinese Empire is a country which is better known to 
Europeans through the writings of Shaw, Hayward and others, and the 
members of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s Mission, one of whom, General 
Chapman, has done me the honour to preside at this lecture this evening. 
Moreover, within the last year or two it has been traversed from end to 
end by Mr. Carey, whose name, Sir Henry Rawlinson says, will ever be 
classed in. the first rank of explorers, and who was accompanied by the 
Yarkund trader Mr. Dalgleish, whose recent murder on the Karakoram 
Pass has caused so much regret amongst all Englishmen who can appre- 
ciate true pluck and enterpri Eastern Turkistan ig a country widely 
different from Manchuria in every respect. In place of the richly culti- 
vated plains and forest-clad hill-sides it consists of really nothing buts 
huge desert, with villages and towns situated in the oases formed by the 
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succession of streams which flow down from the Tian-Shan mountains. 
And whereas in Manchuria the rainfall is excessive and rivers bith 
numerous and large, in Turkistan rain is hardly known, and one can 
travel hundreds of miles without crossing anything but the smallest 
specimen of a stream. And, again, while in Manchuria there are thon. 
sauds of acres of the richest land only awaiting the advent of colonists, 
in Tukistan every square yard of soil which can by any possibility be 
made to bear a crop is cultivated. The country is almost denuded of 
troops, and those that are there can scarcely be termed anything but 
police. They are quite sufficient, however, to keep the country in order, 
for the Turks are as quict and submissive people as any in the world 
Between Eastern Turkistan and Manchuria is Mongolia, a country which 
again differs in many respects from either of these. It is an immense 
country, larger than India, but contains a population of only three or 
four millions, for it is a desert, almost rainiess region, and inhabited by 
a nomadic and pastoral people, who do not cultivate the land, but spend 
their lives in tending the flocks and herds which roam over the boundless 
plains. This was the home of those Tartar hordes who, under Chingiz 
Khan and his successor, first conquered neary the whole of Asia, in- 
eluding China and India (forming in the latter country the Moghul or 
Mongol Empire), and then overran Eastern Europe, subduing Russia 
and other States, occupying Moscow and the principal cities, and dealing 
destruction everywhere. Buta vast change has come over their charac 
ter since those times, and these sons of the desert, formerly so fierce and 
terrible, are now a simple pastoral people, lazy and indolent, and 
without a spark of spirit left in them. And whereas formerly they were 
a constant source of danger to the Chinese now scarcely a thought need 
be given them. The principal reason of this is that the Government 
have for centuries studiously devoted their energies to breaking the spirit 
of the Mongol, and have purposely encouraged the men to become Lami 
and now it is said that as muchas sixty per cent. of the whole male 
population are Lamas, who by their religion are neither allowed to marry 
nor to fight. 

The late Captain Gill has given a very detailed account of the 
Chinese army, so I nced only refer very briefly to its organisation, and 
then pass on to study the result of the two campaigns in which it has 
been engaged since that account was written. It is well known that 
China is a subject country like India, and that its conquerors the Man- 
chus bear much the same relation to the Chinese as we do to the natives 
of India. Consequently in China, as in India, there are two distinct 
armies, the Manchu army garrisoning Pekin and all the principal cities 
of the Empire, and the native army (ealled the Green Standard Army) 
composed entirely of Chinese and distributed over the country, In addiden 
there are special troops raised for the narticnlar defence of special points, 
such as the approaches to Pekin, Manchuria and Eastern Turkis 
and for the defence of Mongolia there is a small force of Mongol mili 
It is impossible to give any exact statistics of the strength of this 
but probably the whole effective foree numbers about Go0.000, OF ch 
however, only some 30,000 “foreign devils” under Li Thug Chang, 
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stationed at Tientsin for the defence of the approaches to Pekin, can in 
any way be called efficient according to the European standard. 

During the last twelve years China has been engaged in two great 
wars: the first for the re-conquest of Eastern Turkistan or Kashgari, and 
the second against the French ; and a study of these campaigus will be 
showing the practical working of the Chinese military sys- 
tem. The first thing noticeable is that the Chinese had to raise troops 
ully for the conduct of these campaigns ; the standing army, in fact, 
found to exist for the most part on paper only, and those that were 
actually present considered it to be their duty only to defend the town in 
which they were quartered. “ We have never fought before,” they said, 
“so how shall we know how to fight now? If the enemy comes to attack 
cur tuwn we will defend it to the last : but we cannot go away to fight 
hin.” Consequently to raise troops to fight the French in Tonquin the 
Chinese had to send to the farms and villages and offer men who would 
enlist rather higher wages than they would get in ordinary civil life. For 
the eonluct of the war in Eastern Turkistan General Tso had even greater 
ditticulty in raising men, and it was only by kidnapping or by making pro- 
mises of high rewards and promotion that he eventually raised a suffici- 
ent The suffering which this army had to endure was such as few 
ut Chinamen could have stood; for the theatre of war was mostly a 
desert country, water was always scarce and food often unobtainable. 
Luropean and other eye-witnesses of some of the fighting say that neither 
sile was particularly conspicuous for their bravery and daring; but 
although this was certainly the case, and although the subsequent suc- 
cess of the Chinese was due more to fortune favouring them in the death 
of Yakoob Beg and the dissension in his kingdom which followed, and to 
the superiority of their arms, than to the valour of the soldiers, yet this 
campaign will always be remarkable as an example of the pertinacious 
way in which China will follow out her object. She had lost a province, 
aud her prestige had suffered in consequence, so she resolutely determined 
that, come what might, she must recover that province and her lost pres- 
tige, aud re-assert her superiority in her Central Asian possessions ; and 
she did it. Further, having thoroughly re-established herself in Eastern 
Turkistan she turned rouud upon Russia and said: “ Now you must 
give back that province of Kuldja which you took from us till we could 
tuke care of it ourselves as you said.” And so persistent were they in 
their demands that the Russians were obliged reluctantly to restore the 
province, Somesay that the game was scarcely worth the candle, and 
that a vast country, for the most part desert, like Eastern Turkistan, 
aul separated from China proper by such enormous distances, was likely 
to be rather a source of weakness than of strength to the Chinese Empise. 
But what the rulers looked to more than the gain of territory was the gain 
of prestige, and there is no doubt that this has been added to immensely 
naest of Turkistan, For in Central Asia I found that the 
ants, and even Afghan and Indian merchants, who had travelled 
rh both English and Russian territory, and some of whom had 
1 to Constantinople and Moscow, all seemed to think that the 
Chinese were far stronger than English, Russian, French or any other 
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European Power. We are rather acenstomed to regard the Chinaman ag 
the “ Heathen Chinee,” and are apt not to quite realise the importance 
the Emperor of China bears in the eyes of Asiatics : and I believe it is 
a fact, that even in such states as Nepal and Kashmir, the Chinese are 
not uncommonly eonsidered to be equal to, if not superior to the British. 
And it is certainly true that nowhere in Central Asia is it believed that 
we ever took Pekin, for they say: “ How could you have? For you 
must have either burnt it to the ground, or retained possession of it, and 
you did neither.” We prefer therefore to believe what the Chinese tell 
them, which is that we reached Pekin, but were driven back in our ships 
again with immense loss. 

In the last war with France the Chinese were successful in the end 
though not on account of the efficiency of the Army or any extraordi 
nary amount of valour displayed by it, but because the French conduetel 
the war in a half-hearted desultory way, and their troops had to fight i 
a country most deadly in its effects on the European constitution, whi 
such victories as the Chinese won were gained through the sheer weight 
of overpowering numerical superiority. In criticising: the conduct of the 
Chinese troops in the Tonqiun war, a writer in the Journal des Sciences 
Militaires says that they were well armed but that their leaders were bal. 
That the Chinese only passed to the offensive when in greatly superior 
numbers, and that in the offensive they are not formidable, thongh be- 
hind cover they defend themselves with great obstinacy. Their artillery 
practice was bad, but the small arm fire from behind cover, good. Chinese 
soldiery, even those inured to fire get into confusion, and in the open 
they will never stand. Finally the writer says “accord between Com- 
manders was wholly wanting.” 

An Englishman serving under the Chinese in the operations in For- 
mosa told me that they seldom practised manwuvring of any sort before 
anenemy. That their usual way was after taking up a position to fortify 
it and await an attack ; that they would stay behind these entrenchments 
for ever, as they thought there was less risk of being shot by stay- 
ing where they were than by running away. This rather strengthens the 
opinion of a Russian Military observer, who considered that the French 
made a mistake in devoting so much time as they did to preliminary 
Artillery fire, and that what they ought to have done was to have rushed 
the position. The French war and the continued pressure of Europeans 
has had considerable effect on China, in making her see the necessity of 
conforming more to the spirit of the times—reforming her military sys 
tem, constructing railways and telegraphs and adopting other modern 
inventions. Especially during, and since the French war, she has shown 
an unusual amount of energy in military preparations, and her court line 
is now bristling with Krapp guns peeping out from behind fortifications 
of modern design, Arsenals and dockyards too, have been: set up, ant 
her troops are being gradually armed with modern rifles. She has too, 
finally consented to the construction of railway: In 1887 I had the 
pleasure of riding over the 30 miles of railway which existed near Tient- 
sin, and it will probably soon now reach the capital. ‘There is no doubt 
then, than the Chinese are “ going ahead,” but it is very gradually, for 
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they are intensely conservative, naturally so ; for they look back upon an 
honourable history of nearly two thousand years. For centuries her rulers 
have successfully governed China Proper and her dependencies. The 
people are, I believe, the lightest taxed in the world ; they are peaceful 
and contented ; the well-to-do condition of the poor classes is especially 
noticeable. And Mr. Carey, as well as myself, has noticed how lenient, 
and on the whole, just, the rules of China is in a conquered country like 
Eastern Turkestan. The Chinese, therefore, have some reason to be 
proud of their part, and seeing how well they have got on so far, they 
naturally hesitate to plunge rashly into the adoption of all these new 
fangled modern ideas. They are stately and deliberate, and will not be 
hurried. But they are going steadily to work. They were stronger at 
the commencement of the French war than they were in 1860, and they 
are stronger now than when they fought the French, 

Such iz a general sketch of the present condition of the great Chinese 
Empire. Europeans are beginning to understand more of the exclusive 
Chinese, and they in their turn are gradually appreciating in a greater 
degree the modes of thought of Europeans, and the more the two under- 
stand each other the more advantageous it will be for both sides. Eng- 
lishmen especially ought, considering the commercial and political ties 
which bind the two countries together, to have special regard for the 
welfare of China, and wish her every success in the course of improvement 
she is now beginning to adopt. And _ it is certainly the wish of one who 
has travelled 7,000 miles through the country and received not only in 
the capital, but even in the remoter parts of the Empire, more consider- 
ation and politeness than he had ever thought would be accorded to him. 
(Applause.) 

General Chapman said it was usual after one of these lectures to 
invite discussions or criticism, but before doing so, he was anxious to 
put before them the extreme importance of the work done by Lieutenant 
Younghusband. If they looked at the diagram before them they would 
see the length of the journey, and the conclusion of it had brought 
him across one of the most difficult passes that separated Yarkund from 
Kashmir, and obliged him to crossa glacier which he (General Chap- 
man) believed had not been crossed before, and across which no road 
was supposed to exist. He had arrived in Kashmir without any assis- 
tance, but what was due to his own energy and pluck. With reference 
to what Lieutenant Younghusband had told them, he thought it was 
very striking the great development which now being given all over 
the world to enterprise in relation to commercial, as well as for military 
purposes. If they took the Z'imes received two weeks ago, and looked 
at the speech by Sir Charles Wilson delivered before the British Asso- 
ciation at Bath, they would understand something of the relation which 
scientific exploration bore to the development of our commercial relations 
all over the world, and how important it was at the present time that 
England should maintain her commercial supremacy as well as her con- 
trol of the Sea. In the Z'imes of 8th September, they would find that 
a charter had been granted to the Imperial British Kast African Com- 
pany, 4 cowpany which had been organised for the developement of 
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commerce and the extension of our influence from the coast north of 
Zanzibar, going further south, if they read a book by Professor 
Wallace on African travel, they would see the valne which was attached 
to the land of the Zambesi, and they would understand how Enzylish- 
men in every direction were being inspired to undertake adventurous 
journeys for the good of their country. He was anxious they should 
appreciate the work Lieutenant Younghusband had done, for it: w: 
often that a man, who came into that room wou'd lows back on sueh an 
adventurous journey as he had successfully accomplished in 1884 

in answer toa question asked, Lieutenant Younghusband said that 
in all towns, he had found Russian cotton goods for sale, partly by 
Chinamen and partly by Russian subjects from Turkestan. Russian 
goods had even been brought into Leh, Ladak and Kashmir. They were 
exceedingly good and suited the inhabitants. 

In conclusion, General Chapman said that within the last few days 
they had heard that the distinguished traveller Dr. Landsell was expcct- 
ed at Leh. He was a well-known philanthropist and a great traveller 
in Siberia. They had known some months ago that he had left England, 
but they had only heard recently that he intended coming to India. 
He was running considerably risk. and, if he got across the passes 
before the snow fell, it would be a good thing for him. He (Gencral 
Chapman) desired in the name of those present to thank Lieutenant 
Younghusband for his lecture, and he considered that what he had done 
might induce them to hope that he had more adventures and travels 
before him. 

The meeting then separated. 


Nore.—The publication of this Lecture has been unavoidably delayed owing 
to the non-receipt of the proofs frum the author. 
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I must preface my remarks by apologising to readers of the Royal 
United Service Institution Journal for inflicting on them what may be 
called a repetition of the views urged by me ina short paper read in 
Whitehall Yard by Major Hime, R. A. in 1886. My excuse, may, I 
hope be, that owing to the receipt of a sudden order to embark for 
India, the paper was incomplete, and those deficiencies I will now en- 
deavour to rectify. On the former occasion it was advocated : 

(a2)—That Machine Guns, be they Gardner, Gatling, Nordenfeldt 
or Hotchkiss, and we may now add Maxim, should be fitted on pack 
mountings for transport on mules, as being more able in this manner to 
accompany Infantry in all their movements, and the most simple and 
economical way of transporting them. 

(b)—That they should be attached, one to each company of Infan- 
try as part of its equipment, carried on a mule, with a 2nd mule carry- 
ing ammunition ; to be worked by two, three, or four men of the company 
as required, and to accompany them on all movements except as hereafter 
described. 

The advantages urged for this are; that interest in the weapon 
would be taken by the company ; a fair number of the men would be 
instructed in its use, and it would be available to the hand of the Com- 
pany Commander in the many instances when its support must prove 
invaluable, the fire-power of the company being materially increased. 

That preparatory instruction and practice in the handling of these 
weapons is necesssary will be understood by all who have seen the fit- 
ful way in which they have been treated hitherto. 

We may with advantage, as an instance of this, quote the words 
of Lord Charles Beresford from his Lecture at the United Service In- 
stitution in 1884. When speaking of the use of the Mitrailleurs by the 
French in 1870-71 he said “whole battalions were manned by men and 
officers who had never worked or even seen this new and complicated 
war machine, (and this alone was enough to invite a disaster) they 
always endeavoured to use them as guns, instead of as clusters of rifles 
which they really were, and in fact he said there were no possible mis- 
takes which they did not commit with these Mitrailleurs in the earlier 
part of the war, and it was not until later that the man killing power 
of these guns was fully proved.” He then went on to quote how at St. 
Privat the 4th Brigade of German Guards under Mitrailleur and long 
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range fire combined, lost 6,000 men in 10 minutes at a range of ove 
1,500 yards, and had to withdraw ; how at Mars-la-Tour, 5 Battalions 
of Prussian Infantry in one advance lost 72 out of 92 officers, and 2,545 
men out of 4,546, in fact, that whenever the machine gun got into 
-action where it could be really useful, its fire was simply devastating. 

On the other hand the failures from one cause or another, of the 
Mitrailleurs during this war were so numerous, that at its conclusion 
when the opinion of the German Artillery Commanders was taken as to 
the wisdom of introducing them into their army, possibly at the cost 
of the artillery, the almost unanimous verdict was, that they would not 
sacrifice a single gun for them, 

This decision undoubtedly, more or less unjustly, threw discredit 
on Machine guns, and put a temporary check on their introduction, 
chiefly owing to the imperfections in the weapons themselves Since 
those days they have been used in a desultory manner by English troops 
with varying suceess, the general opinion being, that until they jan- 
med they proved invaluable ; but manufacturers have gone on improving 
their weapons, and they are fast approaching the time it is hoped, when 
the inherent faults in the guns, will not be able to be urged as against 
their introduction. 

In the Maxim gun up to the present, the best results appear to 
have been obtained 

For it the advantages claimed are :— 

(«)—Rapidity of fire amounting to as much as 600 rounds per 
minute— 

(6)—Ease of manipulation. 

(c)—Absence of all inuscular exertion on the part of the firer, the 
recoil of the barrel working the feeding gear. 

(d)—Owing to the system of lateral automatic feeding, only one mam 
is required to work it. 

(e)—Lightness as compared with other Machine guns and also the 
lightness of the feeding system. 

(f)—Jamming froma ‘“hang-fire” is impossible, beeause, if the 
cartridge does not explode, there will be no recoil, and without recoil 
the gun ceases to work. 

(g)—The facility with which the breech bolt, which practically 
means the entire mechanism, can be removed and changed. 

As regards the astonishing accuracy of the gun we have lately had 
a multiplicity of proofs; for our purpose it may suffice to consider the 
last (which we saw reported a few mails ago) viz.a trial between s 
machine gun and 15 selected infantry men— 


Maxim. 15—I1st or 2nd class shots with 
M. H. Rifles. 
150 shots. ....10 Volleys = 150 shots. 
600 yards { 81-56 per cent hits in 2’ 36” — 52 per cent hits in 3’ 36” 


150 shots............0006 10 Volleys = 150 shots. 
B00 yards { 80 per cent hits in 1’ 30” — 40-66 per cent hits in 3’ 40° 
Working this out roughly, the results in the 600 yards trial put 
the Maxim on a par with about 32 men, while at 800 yards it was 
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equal to the firing of 73 men, so that we are, it is thought, justified in 
considering the weapon if handled by skilled men is equivalent to the 
fire of 50 rifles, Mr. Maxim is confident that at the longer ranges he will 
work his gun still further ahead of the rifles and there appears nothing 
in theory to lead us to suppose he will not be proved to be right. 

Our experiences of the last few years, have it is thought also set at rest 
many theories regarding the tactical use of them; they were to be hand- 
led by the Artillery, or be formed into separate Batteries, and supersede 
them; they were to be attached to Cavalry, or they were to be worked in 
conjunction with Infantry. That they could supersede Artillery or re- 
main in action opposed to the Guns of the present day, is accepted as out 
of the question, wherever worked they must seek to expose themselves 
as little as possible and take advantage of all available cover from 
whence to pour out their murderous shower of lead. 

That Cavalry could in any way neglect their own important duties 
in the Field to work Machine guns except in a very small way or on 
exceptional occasions has never been seriously dreamt of, and it has 
gradually become an accepted fact, that if to be used in the Field, 
Machine guns must be worked by Infantry and form a Reserve to that 
arm of the service of whose fire their is but a multiple. 

This Theory was practically accepted at the discussion on my 
former paper, except by two Artillery Officers, one of whom would give 
all to Engineers, and the other would work them on wheels as separate 
wnits; the former idea will it is thought, not be accepted even by En- 
gineer Officers themselves, while as regards the latter a complete orga- 
nization of Batteries of Machine guns would doubtless be of great value, 
but it means money, and probably a reduction to meet the expenditure, 
of one of the other three fighting arms, which we can ill spare. We are 
therefore, it is thought, justitied in endeavouring to get them introduced 
in what may deemed the most natural and certainly the most economi- 
cal manner. 

That they could be economically introduced as part of the equip- 
ment of each Infantry Company is apparent from the following figures, 
which are rough estimates. R 

Cost of gun vie «» Rs, 2,250 
» pack saddle for gun Ce ae 18 
+ 3 ” ammunition os 14 
Or about Rs. 2,500 for Company. 

In the above caleulation, no count has been taken of the mules 
required for guns or ammunition, in all 16 per Regiment, for the fullow- 
ing reasons :—- 

Mules need not be kept up in peace time, because neither they. 
nor their Drivers require any instruction to fit them to carry about, 
either gun or ammuntion, there being practically no drill to learn 
beyond what could be compassed by a minimum amount of com- 
mon sense ; thus any Mules or Drivers from Regiments, Transport De- 
pots or from Mountain Batterics would suftice to do the work for the 
day at Field days, &c., and enable the men to be sutticiently instructed. 
Only ou Mobilization would an outlay on Mules have to be incurred to 
tw the extent of 


upon the first half cease firing and move up either to re-inforce the 
other sixteen then in action or to push forward all, or a portion of them, 
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By this means, if we detail 3 men per company or 24 per Battalion 
for the service of Machine guns, each estimated to be equal to the fire of 
50 men, we at once increase the fire power of the Battalion by 400 
men, or supposing it goes into action 800 strong, by half its number. 

To the Infantry Company Commander a variety of ways will sug- 
gest themselves of using such a gun if working with his company. On 
any detached duty the weapon will be found invaluable either in defence 
or attack to strengthen a weak point, to bring a specially heavy fire on 
any selected point, to cover the movements of his men, or in number- 
less ways to do their work and spare them. 

To the Battalion, Brigade or Divisional Commander, the power 
must be given to collect the Machine guns from the various companies, 
and massing them on suitably selected spots or in groups in a variety of 
positions, strengthen weak points, multiply the fire on points of attack 
and generally cover the movements of the Infantry. 

The advantages that may justly be claimed for the use of Machine 
guns are it is thought. 

I.—-Not as supposed by some, the power of pushing them on with 
the Infantry to within 3, 4 or 500 yards of the enemy ; this would in- 
deed with 3 weapon that is as effective from 800 to 1,200 yards or more, 
as from 3 to 600, excepting the greater difficulty of judging distance 
and results at the longer ranges, be needlessly sacrificing the men and 
mules with the guns, but the possession of a force, composed in the case 
of a Brigade, or 4 Battalions, of 32 Machine guns, available for any 
purpose, but primarily long range fire at any distance under 2,000 
yards, capable of discharging bullets at the lowest computation at a 
rate of 3,200 shots a minute, and equal to the fire of 1,600 men. That 
Machine guns fitted with shields may eventually be able to push on with 
the Infantry, if necessary, under certain circumstances, appears however 
very probable. 

II.—The attacking line (now practically the whole available force) 
is free to advance without leaving a man behind for long range fire, 
beyond the 96 with the Machine guns, and without firing at the long 
ranges, in the formation most suitable to the ground, and the occasion, 
and push up as far towards the enemy’s position as circumstances will 

rmit. 
i Here, if any cover be available, a short pause to rest the men, 
complete formations and prepare for the final advance over the last 4 to 
600 hundred yards will be invaluable. 

JIL—'The men reach this point, say 620 yarda, with their ammu- 
nition pouches and perhaps pockets full (70 to 100 rounds each) and 
need cause but little anxiety as to their supply sufficing for the actual 
advance; of course if they open fire from this position for some time 
previous to the attack, supplies would have to be pushed on to them, 
but in the majority of cases the chief demand for ammunition would be 
for a continuous supply for the Machine gnns, 

The advance having been made without firing, the whole condi- 
tion of the men would be calmer, steadier, less excited than if they had, 
ag is the ordinary custom, advanced from 1,200 or 1,500 yards firing at 
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every 50 or 100 paces, their shoulders would be strong and fresh te 

commence firing from, (a very important factor it is believed fora native 

or in fact any soldier with the rifles of the present day) and lastly their 

rifles would be cool. The Infantry must expect certain losses in their 

advance from 1,500 to 600 yards, but not so great as if they had to 

cover the ground with a view to firing throughout their advance, while 

the volume of fire that could be delivered by the 32 Machine guns of a 

Brigade on the enemy’s Infantry would be greater than a Commander 

could afford to furnish by leaving behind a portion of his force in the | 
long range positions, and it is submitted more steady and accurate, ' 
if only the Machine guns get a fair chance with men thoroughly skilled | 
in the working of them. 

It may be added, there is nothing in this system of attack to in-. 
terfere with the idea gradually gaining ground, that an Infantry attack; 
should be covered by a cloud of sharpshooters, picked shots, who from} 
vantage points shall keep up an accurate fire on any weak spots display-) 
ed by the enemy, and thus aid the troops advancing to the attack, this, 
could and probably would be done if opportunities offered, having regard. 
to not unduly weakening the main line 

We next come to the handling or manceeuvring of the Machine guns. 
As before said, being portion of the Company, the Company Commander 
would see that intelligent smart men, for choice Non-Commission 
Officers, were detailed to work them, and in all detached movemente 
the gun would be at his disposal and under his orders. t 

When two or more Companies or the whole Battalion, Brigade or} 
Division are working together, it should lie with the Senior Officer tol 
dispose of the Machine guns. | 

To this end he would perhaps deem it necessary to detach one officer 
per 8 guns from each Battalion, and one Senior officer per Brigade Pa 
Command of the whole 32. 

Experience in working in this way would show how far this could! 
be carried out from the present strength of officers with Battalions, it is; 
thought that under the system of linked Battalions which should enable’ 
Corps to take the Field full strength, it could be done without an in- , 
crease. 

As before stated no particular intelligence or knowledge of drill : 
would be required from the Mule Driver, beyond being able to take his ! 
mule with its load in company with others and keep out of difficulties 
and other peoples’ way. 

The tactics of the Machine guns when massed might be somewhat . 
as follows :— 

Taking a Brigade as an example; at the commencement of the 
action @ position would be occupied say 1,800 yards from the enemy by 
as many Machine guns as there was space or work, perhaps 16.—The | 
Infantry with the other 16 Machine guns moving forward under cover to 
perhaps 1,200 yards.where the second half of the Machine guns finding 
suitable cover would perhaps take up their position and open fire ;. there- 
upon the first half cease firing and move up either to re-inforce the 
other sixteen then in action or to push forward all, or a portion of them, 
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upon the first half cease tirmg and move up either to re-inforce the 
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to the front, avoiding the line of fire of those in action, or to a flank, as 
epportunities of ground might offer. 

The main body of the Infantry and to whose movements all action 
of the Machine guns should conform as an adjunct or support, mean- 
while continue their careful and cautious advance, in their endeavour to 
get as close as possible up to the enemy with the least amount of risk 
and fatigue to themselves. 

If Machine guns be pushed away toa flank, they should as is the 
tase with artillery, be supported by infantry in proportion to their 
numbers to save them from being rushed; if fighting in the main line 
they can be trusted to hold their own front and they have the support of 
the troops on either side or possibly in front of them. 

In putting forward proposals of this sort it is advisable to endeav- 
our if possible, to meet the various doubts and fears and objections 
with which all innovations are justly met, by attempting to explain 
them away. 

1st/y.—It is proposed by some that Machine guns shall be worked 
on wheels, and in batteries as separate units. 

A careful consideration of that theory will it is confidently believed 
tend to the conclusion that such a system would lead to far greater 
expense, while beyond handiness in manoeuvring from practice together, 
there ig nothing to cause us to believe they would be any more accu- 
mately fired, which is the crucial point, by an established corps than by 
the men selected by the various companies, supposing advantages of 
practice etc., to be alike. 

Also to obtain these expensive separate units, we must be prepared 
to give up something of Artillery, Cavalry or Infantry and all will doubt- 
less agree that we are not willing to give aman, if we can attain our 
object any other way. 

Seoondly. —-It is said that Machine guns cannot stand against Ar- 
tillery fire, but neither can our Infantry soldier; if searched out by 
effective Artillery fire we must move our position, seek cover, or in fact 
get out of it, if we canot crush it by stronger Artillery fire; but just as 
the Cavalry and Infantry soldier have to run the risk of Artillery tire, and 
just as the varieties of ground and the changing incidents of every battle 
field offer to all, opportunities of making themselves useful and working 
towards the common end, so must Machine guns look out for themselves, 
seek for and seize or make opportunities and positions with the certainty 
that with their immense range and great accuracy of fire there will al- 
ways be plenty of room and occupation for them so long as their am- 
munition lasts. 

Thirdly.—We hear the Infantry officer say, I would rather give 
our men more ammunition for practice and make them shoot better, 
than go in for Machine guns, a very excellent theory, but it is sub- 
mitted apart from the question. 

The shooting of the Infantry cannot be raised to too high a pitch, 
and must always be encouraged irrespective of the introduction or 
otherwise of Machine guns, and nothing it is thought should be allowed 
to stand before the supply of what is deemed a sufliciency of am- 
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munition ; reduce the soldier’s ration, stop his beer or speaking seriously, 
stop expenditure in any other way but do not allow lack of ammunition 
to stand in the way of good shooting, for the whole Military Budget is 
but so much money wasted, if the soldier can’t shoot. 

We would however ask the Infantry Officer in command of a single 
company ; if required to rush a village from which a heavy infantry fire 
was being delivered and which fire it was very desirable to keep under, 
would he not be thankful of a Machine gun to post under cover at 800 
or 1000 yards in preference to having to leave 20 or 30 of his mento 
cover his advance and which he would have to drive home with perhaps 70 
instead of 100 men. Again if his company were rushed by superior 
numbers, would not a Machine gun in the middle of his company, at the 
corner of the square, or where the enemy were pressing heaviest, be an 
invaluable assistance, bearing in mind that he attains this increase of 
fire at the cost of 3 men, it is thought the answer can but be in the 
atiirmative. 

In the British Army as a body, there exists a feeling of self content- 
ment or satisfaction with our own condition and fighting powers, which 
without careful attention is liable to lead us into difficulties. Excellent 
though such a feeling may be it cannot justify our ignoring the impor- 
tance of superiority of weapons or numbers, which might at any mo 
ment turn the day, and satisfied though the Infantry officer may be with 
what he has, it would be veritable madness to launch his men into 3 
conflict with an adversary better armed or possessed of weapons in any 
way likely to afford him any advantage, in addition to what: he already 
would have viz, numbers. 

Fourthly.—Others argue that Machine guns should take the place 
of Horse Artillery in the Cavalry Brigade. 

Now valuable as Machine guns might be with Cavalry, if carried in 
a sufficiently mobile manner to admit of their keeping up with them, it 
can it is thought only be as an adjunct to the present organisation of 8 
Cavalry Regiment perhaps carried on a horse, but certainly never in 
supersession of Horse Artillery, for the simple reason that in the majority, 
of cases they would be directly opposed by Artillery, which as before 
mentioned, if the Artillery are able to devote their undivided attention 
to them, unopposed by other Artillery, can only mean their annihilation 
or their having to keep very much under cover or in the back ground. 

In connection with this however, the system of ‘‘ Quick-firing 
Guns” which is making such strides in advance is worthy of attention. 
As distinctly as the rifle is the weapon of the Infantry soldier, so should 
the Machine gun be ; and as rightly as is the cannon the weapon of the 
artilleryman, so it is thought will the “ Quick Firer” or some adaptation 
of it be his arm also, if introduced for Field Service. 

The system has achieved marvellous results by control over recoil ; 
and in using made-up ammunition, by its rapidity of Fire ; but owing to 
the impossibility of meeting its large requirements in the shape of “ Am- 
unition supply in the Field,” and the difficulty in providing a Serviceable 
Shrapnell Shell and time Fuze its development for use in the Field is 
temporarily at a stand-still 
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These difficulties will doubtless be overcome and if so, it is thought 
its other undoubted advantages are bound to force themselves in to con- 
sideration for adapation in our Field Artillery. 

To return to the Machine guns all concur in agreeing that to the 
“Defence ” these weapons are still more valuable than to the “ Attack,” 
but thus far they have only been practically accepted for Fortresses, 
Field Works, éc.; here again it is urged we would be permitting an im- 
mense item of fire power to lie undeveloped should we neglect to utilize 
them in defensive positions in the Field, where, with the opportunities 
available of studying the possible line of attack, behind cover, natural or 
artificial, an unlimited ammunition supply, and possibly with ranges 
measured before hand, they could not but prove an invaluable adjunct 
to any line of defence. 

Their mobility, if carried as proposed, would admit of their being 
moved from point to point as desired, and advancing or retiring with the 
Infantry line; whole it would rest with the Commander whether the 
demands of the moment and position required their being worked with 
their respective companies or in masses. 

That such guns would in many instances have proved invaluable 
must be apparent to those who have thought over any of the hard- 
fought little battles in which our Army in India is perpetually engaged. 

It may be truly said that owing to the smallness of our numbers, 
we fight all “played out” as the saying is; that we have seldom a re- 
serve to fall back upon or an Army Corps, Division or Brigade in sup- 
port, to whose arrival we may look, but have to fight it out as we stand, 
and if any little accident or piece of mis-management occurs, we suffer 
defeat or run greater risks than we should. 

For instances, we need seek no further than the last Afghan War. 

Sir Donald Stewart fought the battle of Ahmed Kheyl with 

699 Cavalry. 
1790 Infantry and Sappers 
and 18 Guns. 
against a force of Afghans estimated at a 1,000 Horse and 12,000 to 
15,000 foot or with odds of say 5 to 1 against him in numbers, for his 
first Brigade though only at the rear of the Baggage column were not 
able to arrive in time. 

We read that “the onslaught of fanatic swordsmen was at times so 
rapid and was pushed with such desperation, that during the few 
minutes which followed, it became necessary to place every man of the 
reserve in the firing line.” Here Machine guns would have been of 
great assistance. 

Again the battle of Maiwand was fought by General Burrows with 

576 Cavalry. 
1,834 Infantry. 
12 Guns. 
against a force computed at 25,000 with 30 guns; if we put it at half 
that number the odds were over 5 to 1 against him. He would in this 
case have had 24 Machine guns available and it must be evident that 
whether all posted among the Infantry, or some on his left flank to 
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check the rush of the masses of the enemy, their fire at the rate of say 
100 rounds per minute per gun and probably much faster would have 
been invaluable to the out-numbered little force at Gencral Burrows’ 
disposal. 

The whole subject hinges on the point; is long range musketry fire 
a necessity # 

‘All that we can gather from the 70-71 and 77-78 campaigns shews 
conclusively that to expect men to advance from 2,000 to 600 yards, 
ayainst an insufficiently molested force of Infantry is to invite heavy 
loss and with it its accompanying amount of demoralization. 

‘he Germans in spite of a well-served artillery suffered heavily 
against their better armed adversaries although they speedily adopted 
extended formations, and when they commenced to open fire themselves, 
at 700 and 600 yards the shooting of their opponents became wild and 
less harmful. 

The Turks with their “Martini-Peabody” rifles and an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of ammunition, on the defensive, conmmeneed an un- 
controlled, almost unaimed fire at as much as 2,500 yards, and inflicted 
immense damage on the advancing Russians, who adhered to their close 
formations and were driven to allowing their Infantry to open fire sooner 
than they otherwise would, to in some way intimidate their opponents. 

We have yet to learn what long range Infantry or Machine gun 
fire, scientifically used, under proper control can effect; but we have 
sufficient proof from battle-fields and the ranges, to shew, that with the 
long ranging rifles of the present day : 

(a) Long range fire will always be used by the defence. 

(b) If the “attack” neglect to rivet the attention of the enemy by 
a stifficiently powerful shooting line, be it artillery or long range infan- 
try fire of its own, it will be tantamount to courting heavy loss. 

(c) The provision of long range fire either for the attack or defence 
but more especially for the former is a very material help to the soldier 
of the actual attacking line in a variety of ways, .as he has his own spe 
cial work to perform. 

The delay that has occurred in the adoption of Machine jruns is 
rather astonishing when we read some of the views held in May 1883. 

Viscount Wolseley at R. U. S. I, said “I quite agree as to the use 
of the Machine Gun in the field. I believe there is an enormous future 
for it, for the very reason that it will increase the eftect and will aid in the 
power of long range infantry Volley-firing. The Machine gun will take 
the place of considerable bodies of men and when supplied with plenty 
of ammunition, which it ts the duty of those who have charge of an Army 
to provide, I believe there is a very great future for the Machine gun, 
and that that General or that nation which knows how to develope ot 
make use of it in future will have a very great opportunity, an oppor- 
tunity that has never been made use of by any one before. 

But the requirements from a Weapon for introduction for Field 
Service use, are so numerous and varied, that we are it is thought justified 
in saying this delay has been caused, by the absence of a perfect weapon, 
and towards supplying which the “Maxim Gun” appears to De the 
nearest possible approach, 
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Admitting therefore that long range fire is a necessity in civilized 
warfare we may pass on to the main difficulty connected with the use of* 
Machine guns in the Field “the supply of ammunition” of which undoubt- 
edly a larger quantity becomes necessary, and at the first blush to pro- 
vide for-weapons, to the extent of 8 per battalion, capable of firing away 
ammunition at the rate of from 100 to 200 rounds per minute, appears 
avery formidable matter. 

A little consideration of the subject however minimizes the obstacles 
to be overcome. 

We may start the consideration of it by stating that the real want 
of a largely increased supply will only be felt in civilized warfare, since 
against uncivilized races, the object is not to frighten the enemy away 
by long range shooting or to subdue their fire, for they have none worthy 
of the name, but to reserve our own fire for the shorter distances where 
its full effect can best be obtained, and since, owing to the short duration 
of these fights, it may as a general statement be said that men have 
never been stopped for want of ammunition, With civilized nations 
however, where battles last throughout a day or more, and where it is 
accepted that the attacks must be divided into two stages, the “ pre- 
paratory” and the “executive,” and a portion of that “preparation” shall 
be infantry rifle fire, the question becomes one of the first magnitude, 
owing to the fact, that if the long range fire be carried out by Machine 
guns, their expenditure of ammunition will be greater than that of a.pro- 
portionate number of men. 

All civilized nations agree as to the difficulty of supplyfng ammuni- 
tion to infantry attacking, or the “Executive” portion, once they com- 
mence to advance, and that each man should carry the largest possible 
amount on his person, while some give him an extra 30 to 40 rounds 
before starting, (the Germans give 20) making up from 100 to 120 
rounds on.the man. 

We content ourselves with giving him 70 rounds, and it is thought 
with justice. 

If we accept the fact that the advance of the fighting line should 
be prepared and covered by artillery and long range or machine gun 
fire, that they should not themsclves fire till at least within 700 yards, 
or it may be hoped less, of their enemy, and that undisciplined,. un- 
controlled fire is, we trust now, in our army, giving way to Fire Discip- 
line and Control “with its attendant checks on waste of ammunition, 
we are it is thought justified in considering that it is better not to over- 
burden the man with more weight than is necessary and that 70 rounds 
should suffice. 

These 70 rounds of the present ammunition weigh 7-4 Ibs. and 
the introduction of the new rifle 303 bore with its cartridge weighing, 
complete, 1 oz. would give us with the man about 116 rounds, a very 
liberal supply, without increasing the weight on him; while the Officer 
Commanding the Battalion is responsible for another 40 rounds per rifle 
(50 in India) in regimental charge, which would be increased with the 
new lighter ammunition. He can keep this as close up as he likes and 
it is submitted no requirements of machine guns should be allowed to 
trench upon it. 
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It may be useful here to state the distribution of ammunition in 


32 ge 
ge England. Be India. 
a 2 & & 
70 | Carried by the soldier... ...| 70 | Carried by the soldier. 


30 | In 4, S. ammunition carts and | ) 
on 2 mules accompanying the 
regiment 50 | Ist Regimental Reserve on mules. 
10 |In the Regimental Baggage | | 
J 


Wagons 


40 | In the Divisional Ammunition 


columns : 80 | 2nd Regimental Reserve on mules 
30 | In the Army Corps Ammunition if available, if not so, on camels 
——| column, while an extra 300 or other conveyance. 


180 rounds per rifle is carried in 
Ordnance charge making 480 |_—— 
in all 200 

200 | In Ordnance charge, on whatever 
-———| carriage is procurable. 


Thus it appears that under the new system in England they have 
40 as against our 50 rounds in the Ist Regimental Reserve, and 70 
against our 80 in the second, with the ammunition columns. 

Let us now consider how much ammunition should be taken into 
the field per machine gun and how and where it can best be carried. 
Quoting from that excellent authority ‘Infantry Fire Tactics” by 
Lieutenant Mayne, R.£., we find that in short range fire 

The Russians in 1886, averaged from 7 to 12 rounds per man 


highest eonsumption 80 . ditto. 
The French Army of Metz 1870 averaged 

from 25 to 30 ditto. 
The German XIIth Army Corps 1870-71 

average from 6to15_... ditto- 
The Russians in 1877-78 expended 50 the 

highest consumption being 94 ove ditto. 


While in long range fire 
The French Army at St. Privat fired away 90 ditto, 
and had to retire for want of ammunition 
The French Army at Champigny fired away 

nearly 108 ... ditto. 
The German Army in 1870- 71 if unable to 

advance, fired away all their ammuni- 

tion and had to draw on their columns, 
In the Turkish Army 1877-78 some batta- 

lions fired 150 < hs ditto. 

in one day, this is the largest exp2aliture e ver known, 
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From the above it will be seen that the 100 to 120 rounds sent 
into action on the man or in Regimental reserve has sufficed to meet his 
wants for short range fire, but that for long fire, the Divisional and Army 
Corps Columns, or in India the 2nd Regimental Reserve, would have 
to be dipped into, but that judging from the maximum expenditure in 
one day, the provision per rifle in England of 180 rounds, and in India 
200 rounds, is ‘sufficient for either short or long range fire. 

We shall therefore it is thought be safe if we take the above data 
as our foundation for the supply for machine guns, viz., the Indian scale 
of 200 rounds per rifle, and counting a Machine Gun as equivalent to 
50 rifles which is the usual rough estimate of its power of fire, 
calculate that 10,000 rounds per piece in the Field should be provided. 

Practical experience can of course be the sole test of an estimate of 
this sort, but it appears fair to suppose that though one gun could find 
opportunities for expending that amount in one day, the whole eight of a 
Battalion would not be likely to be called on to fire away 80,000 rounds. 
In working this out we are it is thought justified in taking as our basis the 
cartridge of the new -303 rifle under trial, weighing 1 0z., for even if 
that small-bore rifle be not introduced, some other will be, and the 
calibre of the Machine gun of the future must follow the rifle, owing 
to supply of ammunition. 

Thus, if 1 Box of Martini Henry Ammunition weighs 78 lbs. and 
contains 600 rounds, we may calculate that a similar box would hold 
1,000 rounds of ammunition of a smaller diameter, (it actually works 
out to 1056). Two of these form the load for one mule about 156 Ibs., 
exclusive of saddlery é&c., and would under the present proposal of one 
mule per Machine gun, for ammunition, provide 2,000 rounds per piece 
always with it. For the transport of the remaining 8,000 rounds or 
8 boxes weighing about 624 lbs. if carried on Mules, four would be re- 
quired or 32 per Battalion, 128 per Brigade and so on, a too formidable 
addition to transport requirements and to the general following of the 
Army, but on the Enylish3plan these 8 Boxes (624 Ibs., 8,000 rounds 
per gun, or a total of 64 boxes with 64,000 rounds per Battalion) weigh- 
ing 4,992 lbs. would be put into 4, S, A, ammunition carts, each cart 
carrying as at present 16 boxes, and attached to the Divisional Ammu- 
nition column, increasing it by 52 for the whole Division exclusive of 
sappers, and by a smaller ,number if a proportion of G. S. Wagons are 
used ; a portion of this would probably be relegated to the Army Corps 
column and doubtless in England would be, but in this country it 
Would all have to move in the 2nd Regimental Reserve with the Am- 
munition columns. 

Just as in Europe it is more advantageous to carry Reserve Ammu- 
nition on Carts and Wagons,~in preference to,Pack Transport, it is sub- 
mitted in Eastern Warfare, while admitting that owing to the absence 
of roads we must adopt mules for our Ist Regimental Reserve, and if 
need be for a portion of our 2nd, we should not with the remainder of 
the {nd Reserve trust to camels and such like, losing the undoubted 
power to be gained by cart over pack Transport, in the case of Mules 
estimated at from 3 to 4 to 1, but for the bulk of the 2nd Regimental 
Reserve put it on wheels. 
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It will probably be admitted that no form of cart in India does its 
work better than the mail tonga, with its broad track, not too high 
wheels, and stout serviceable make, enabling two ponies to take their 
load (600 Ibs. but often a great deal more) up and down hill at a very 
respectable pace. 

One of these, slightly altered, drawn by two mules and driven by 
a native would carry 8 Boxes, 624 Ibs. weight, with 8,000 rounds, and 
necessitate an increase for the 13 Battalions of the Division of 104 
Tongas. 

The practical working out on a small scale of a proposal of this sort 
is the only way to accurately estimate the requirements, when it would 
be found that the figures given are not over sanguine calculations, inas- 
much as 

(a)—-The estimate of the number of cartridges a S.A. Ammunition 
box will hold, is under stated. 

(6)—Solid drawn metal cartridge cases will admit of lighter S.A 
Ammunition boxes, perhaps canvas ones, and of more rounds being 
carried. 

(c)—The supply of ammunition allowed for the Machine gun, is it 
is submitted a very liberal one. 

All of which would go to lessen the transport required. 

As to the disposal of these tongas. or carts with Machine gun am- 
munition, it is thought their place must be as before stated, with the 
ammunition column of the Division, unless otherwise specially required. 
So placed, our books tell us, they would be 2 or 3 miles from the head 
of the column, but we may say 6 to Sor 10 miles therefrom, and in 
view of .the fact that each machine gun has on its ammunition mule 
2,000 rounds, and that it forms part of the duty of the Commander of 
the ammunition column on the first rumour or symptom of a fight to 
push the whole or part of his ammunition up as close to the scene of 
action as opportunities will permit, this would appear to be the most 
practical disposition, while the Machine guns with their ammunition 
mules moved with their respective companies. 

The increase to the following of the troops in India would under 
this proposal be. 

8 Machine guns. 
16 Mules with Saddlery with 16 drivers. 
8 Tongas. 
16 Mules with harness with 8 drivers. 
or in all 32 mules and 24 drivers. 
104 machine guns. 
Per Division. 4 104 Tongas. 
416 Mules with 312 drivers. 
while the cost would be, estimating each Machine gun at £150* or 
Rs. 2,250 and each Tonga at Rs. 200, 
104 Machine guns = Rs, 234,000. 
104 Tongas = 2,800. 


” 


Per Battalion.. 


* This is quite a rough estimate based on the cost of the single barrelled 
Gardner. 
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or Rs. 254,800 per Division of the Army, and for the whole Army in 
India consisting of 192 Battalions Rs. 37,63,300. 

The cost of Mules of which 2,080 would be required for this pur- 

ee on the mobilization of 2 Army Corps and one Reserve Division has 

nm omitted as they would only be required when war breaks out, and 
as before stated, there are sufficient mules in every cantonment to admit 
of instruction being-carried out and mules should not require any special 
training for such work. 

Thus for an expenditure of less then £300,000 we would he enabled 
to increase the fire of our Infantry ‘by one half (for few Infantry reyi- 
ments go into action 800 strong if that) without appreciably reducing 
the fighting strength of the Battalions or sacrificing any other Branch 
of the service to attain our object. 

In conclusion, I would quote in support of the arguments here 
urged the words of Sir Edward Hamley, who said “1 think it is indis- 
putable that provided two forces otherwise cqual, are face to face, and 
the one that attacks can succeed in bringing up a line of Machine guns 
at such a distance as to bear effectively upon the enemy’s position, an 
immense advantage will be gained in thus covering the otherwise very 
difficult attack of the Infantry.” 

That is all I have been desirous of proving, for I feel confident that 
study of the subject, or trials of the guns, at field firing, either singly 
or in masses, can, if the men handling the Machine Guns have a chance 
of doing so efficiently, lead but to one conviction, that setting aside the 
numerous other advantages claimed, the fire-power of the battalion 
under the organization proposed, becomes enormously increased. Fur- 
ther, when we bear in mind the uniform condition of the English armies 
mm all parts of the world, but especially in India, of inferiority in num- 
bers, and know that we can only counteract this by the perfection of 
our arms, and the rapidity and accuracy of our fire, it is submitted 
that not only should we prove beyond any possibilily of doubt that we 
cannot turn to our own account weapons so marvellously accurate and 
murderously effective, but we should be very careful that we do not 
find our troops driven to contend against them in the hands of our 
enemy, without having them ourselves, in addition to what we are 
accustomed to expect, their superioriority of numbers, 
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ALEXANDER PRIZE ESSAY, 1888. 


On the relations between the Food and Work of the British Soldier, 
and their proper adjustment in Peace and War. On the occurrence of 
Scurvy among troops, and its prevention: and on the use of Preserved 
and Concentrated Foods, with suggestions for alterations or improve- 
ments in the existing rations and times of meals. 


By Surgeon R. H. Firts, ¥.r.c.8, Enc., Medicul Staff. 


Morto. “ Uti ratio sine experimentis mendax” 
“ Ita experientia sine ratione fallax.” 


Inrropuction.—Frederick the Great is reported to have remarked 
“on sait que qui veut batir l’edifice d’une armée, doit prendre le ” 
“ventre pour fondement,” and history is not without evidence that 
the great king of Prussia was correct in his views as to the relation of 
the soldier to his food. Recognizing the fact, that not only the soldier 
but man generally is much the creature of his diet—that his physical 
perfection, his intellectual activity and his moral tone are dependent on 
the food he receives and the uses he is able to make of it—it is not sur- 
prising to find that from the earliest times the question of Diet, and the 
part food played in the human economy was one which occupied the 
minds of the thoughtful, and even among the Philosophers of Greece went 
80 far as to constitute a system of medicine. Descriptions of the feeding 
ofthe ancient Persian and Egyptian soldiery are given by Strabo, Dio- 
dorus, Herodotus and others, while Xenophon, Plato, Tacitus, Vitrurius 
and Vegetius give us an insight into the eating and drinking of the Greck 
and Roman. Their writings testify to an adequate recognition by the an- 
cients of the value of proper food to the soldiery as a means to the 
maintenance of their efficiency. 

The general outlines of a man’s mental character and physical ten- 
dencies are doubtless largely determined by the impress of race and 
family : that is vo say, the scheme of the building, its main characteris- 
tics and dimensions are inherited, but toa large degree the materials 
and filling in of the framework depend in regard to their quality upon 
his food and training. Such being the case of the population in general, 
how much more important is the good feeding of the soldier of a coun- 
try, on whom and upon whose moral and physical efficiency so much 
depends. As the question of the adequate adjustment of the food and 
Work of the British Soldier involves a due appreciation of the phy- 
siological principles of diet, it is necessary to consider, briefly, the nature 
of the alimentary substance, their physiological uses, and the principles 
which concern and govern food selection. 

Part I.—Adopting the definition of Sir William Aitken* we may 
say that “food represents a combination of alimentary substances” 


® Aitken’s Medicine. Vol. I page 1118. 
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‘containing certain elements suitable to digestion and assimilation,” 
“all of which are necessary and sufficient to maintain healthy nu-” 
“trition : and by its latent or potential energy goes to maintain the” 
“ body in all its functions of healthy life under variable circumstances.” 

-In the alimentation of masses of men, subjected to exposure and also 
frequently called upon to perform great bodily labour, the question of food 
is of the greatest importance. More especially is it the case in the army 
where the greater or lesser collection of men resembles a Machine to 
which a certain quantity of material must be supplied in order to 
produce the requisite amount of Force, at the moment such Force is 
called upon to be delivered. Viewed in this manner all Foods repre- 
sent stored up Force, and their function consists in the development and 
manifestation of it in molecular and muscular movements and chemical 
changes ‘The force evolved in the conversion of the chemical combira- 
tions of the ingesta into those of the egesta is the representation of the 
active manifestations of animal life. 

Ii the products egested from the system were fully oxidized prin- 
ciples, then the Force developed in the body, should equal that contained 
in the ingesta in a latent state. However such is not quite the care. 
Some latent Force still remains in the eyesta. 

This practically compels us to express the equation thus. The Force 
latent in the egesta plus the Force developed in the form of vital activity 
equals the Force contained in the fool. Hence arises man’s demand for 
food, which is nothing more than that matter capable of maintain- 
ing a continuance of vital activity by virtue of the conversion of its 
latent into actual eneryy, and which manifests itself in the body as cous- 
tructive power, heat, mental, muscular and mechanical action. Hence 
too it is evident that to keep the Lody in health just as much material 
must be absorbed and assimilated from the food as is needed for the 
external and internal work of the body. The classification of the foods 
necessary to maintain life in its most perfect state, has been usually 
based upon the deduction of Pront that milk contains all) the necessary 
aliments and in the best form. Such a classification divides alimentary 
substances into 1, Nitrogenous Matter: 2. Fats: 3. Carbohydrates or 
the sugars and starches: 4. Water: 5. Salts. These five classes of suis- 
tances not only are chemically different the one from the other: but 
physiologic: ily scrve different purposes in nutrition. 

(1)—Th.e nitrogenous substances in composition are remarkably 
uniform. “They contain about 15 per cent. of Nitrogen, and may be con- 
veniently distinguished by the term a/buminates. Their foremost pur- 
pose, seems to be the supply of material primarily for development, and 
secondarily for the renovation of the tissues. Nitrogenous matter may be 
said to be the basis of vital action, and without which no life manife 
itself. Liebig’s idea that physical action iivolyed a positive loss and w 
of muscular and other nitrossnois tissces. niaited cis doctrine that the 
increase of the albuminate constituents of our foo) was required in pro- 
portion ts the amount of mechanical ibeour which the body was called 
upon to perform, This cheory of tne relation of Nitrogenous matter 
tu force prod wtion bas of late years been considerably moditied. The 
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experiences of Fick and Wisliccnus* and the experiments of Parkes, 
Voitt and Edward Smith bet to che conclusion that nitrogenous 
food is not altogether epplicd to tue production. of muscular force, ex- 
cept probably as supplying material for nutrition and secretion, and 
thereby contributing tea well ne sud and vigorous state of the 
svsiem. Further from the experiments of Lawes and Gilbert and from: 
facts connected with the formation of adipocere, we may conclude that 
uitrogenous substances have a share also in the production of Fat. 
2).—The fats or hydrocarbons chemically considered consist of 
a fatty acid in combination with a radical. In them only one atom 
of Hydrogen has its combining epuivalent of oxygen present in the 
compound, the remaining eight atoms and all the carbon exist in a free 
state. The labours of Frankland, Lehmann and Smith indicate that 
it is mainly to the oxidation of the hydrocarbons may be referred the 
chief production of Power. They are essentially Heat and Force pro- 
duces. 

3—The Carbohydrates or sugars and starches appear from the 
experiments of Gundback, Edwards, Boussingalt, Lawes and Gilbert 
to be largely concerned in fat as wellas force production: though the 
experimental evidence on this last point is unsatisfactory. 

(4) —When we remember that 58-3 per cent. of the whole body 
consists of water, the importance of that liquid in the economy is. 
manifest. 

.—The salts appear to be an integral part: of all tissues, and are 
essential elements in their construction. Experience has shewn that: 
their absence from ordinary food entails marked perversion of nutrition. 

There is another class of alimentary substances which requires 
mentioning. There are the vegetable acids, such as the acetic, citric, 
malic and tartaric acids. Their precise value in the economy is obscure, 
but experience teaches that they are concerned in preserving a healthy 
condition of blood, and appear to play an important part in preventiug 
the disease known as Scurvy : this will be discussed subsequently. 

These being the physiological uses of the alimentary substances, in- 
dividually, it is necessary now, briefly to discuss them, collectively in 
teference to their powers of maintaining life: whether any one of them 
alone is capable of supporting vitality, or what combinations of them. 
experience and experiment teach us are useful in the food of man, There 
is abundant evidence to provo that no one group of alimentary substances 
is alone sutticient to sustain life for any length of time, but that a mixed 
diet is necessary. Such evidence is derived from instinctive proclivities, 
from consideration of the comparative anatomy of our digestive organs, 
from experience and experiment. ‘hat man cannot live on any one 
group of the aliimentry principles is shewn by an examination of the 
daily needs of the economy, as demonstrated by the egesta. Varions 


* Gamgee’s Physiological Chemistry, Vol. i. Chap. ix 

+ Parkes in Proceedings of the Royal Society, London, June 20th 1867. 

t Untersuchungen iiden Lifluss des Kochza'ges uud der Muskelbewe gungen. 
anf der Stofwechsel, Mtiuchen 1860. ; 

“Smith iu ‘Lransactions Royal Society, London, Vol. cli. 1862. 
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experiments by Smith, Parkes, Haughton, Playfair, Fick, Ranke and 
Vogel* have shewn that an average labourer gives off 307 grains of 
Nitrogen, and 4694 grains of Carbon daily. If he wishes to keep in 
health, this daily loss of Nitrogen and Carbon must be made up by a 
corresponding input of Nitrogen and Carton with his food. If he 
subsisted only on an albuminate food principle, say for instance beef 
which contains 60 grains of Carbon and 10-3 grains of Nitrogen in each 
ounce ; he would in order to obtain his 4694 grains of Carbon have to 
eat daily no less than 4°7 pounds of that substance: while the required 
307 grains of Nitrogen are contained in 1-3 1b. Or to take the sup- 
positious case of a man wishing to live entirely upon Bread (represent- 
ing the Carbuhydrates) having a composition of 116 grains of Carbon, 
and 5:5 grains.of Nitrogen ia each ounce: he would have daily to com- 
sume 3:1 pounds of Bread in order to obtain the 307 grains of Nitrogen 
needed by him daily. At the sametime the 4694 grains of Carbon are 
contained in 2°5 lbs. of bread. ‘Therefore to obtain the proper quantity 
of Nitrogen, he would be consuming a quantity of bread which contains 
nearly double the amount of Carbon actually required. 

The general principles of diet may be summed up in the words of 
of Professor DeChaumout (a) No single nutritive principle whether ni- 
trogenous or carboniferous can support life, except for a very short time. 
(v) Life may be supported upon one Nitrogenous and one carboniferous 
principle for a long time, but for a permanency salts would require to 
be added. Thus albuminates and fat, or albuminates and starches would 
support life. (c) For the Lest forms of diet, both fats and carbohydrates 
are needed in addition to nitrogenous matter, and in all probability both 
starch and sugar among them, It would also appear that a due ad- 
mixture of more than one form of nitrogenous principles is advisable. 
The only single article of food that can support life properly is milk, 
the next best is bread. 

Experience teaches us that our requirements as to food vary much 
with our exposure to different conditions, and_ that according to the 
expenditure of our bodies, so shonld the materials be supplied which 
are best calculated to yield what is wanted. The human body has 
been compared to a Machine, but it differs therefrom iu this, that 
wear is constantly going on independently of any useful work done, 
which is not the case in a mechanical engine. Determinations as to 
the quantity of food daily required hy the body have been obtained by 
means of extended observations of the diets of communities and classes, 
and also by estimating the sum of excreted matters, which of course 
must be compensated by a suituble supply of aliment. From the re- 
searches of Playfair, Smith and others, the usnal range in the diet of an 
adult man of Nitrogen daily is 250 to 350 grains. The extremes being 
180 grains in a minimum or sustenance diet to 500 graius taken during 
very great exertion. Of Carbon the duily need seems to be from 3500 
to $500 grains. Smith's observations shew from 135 grains of Nitrogen 
and 3271 grains of carbon in Loudon needle women to 349 grains of Ni- 


* Lethe’ y's lectures on Food 1872. 
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trogen and 6195 grains of Carbcn in railway navvies. The diets in English 
convict prisons show the Nitrogen and Carbon to vary from 226 and 
4356 grains in the light labour diets, to 263 and 5013 grains in the 
hard labours.* The Carbon seems to vary from 3690 to 5800 grains 
in diets generally. Weston while walking 50 miles daily on the flat and 
doing 790 foot tons of external work consumed each day on au average 
545 prains of Nitrogen and 7879 grains of Carbon, or just about twice 
the amount of each which will support ordinary work. ‘The experiments 
of Parkest and Pettenkofert on men to a great extent confirm the con- 
cusions drawn from a study of class diets Appendix I (modified from 
Letheby) represents the general results of these observers. To rightly as- 
certain the value of any diet, it is necessary to determine its value asa 
force-producer. To this end it is usual to calenlate the dynamic value 
of foods by means of the experimental determinations of Frankland.4 
The index or heat unit adopted is that amount capable when oxidyzed 
of raising one gramme (15-4 grains) of water one degree centigrade 
(18° Fab.) a kilogrammetre of Force is the representative of the power 
required to lift one kilugramme (2204 lbs. avoir) one metre 3:28 feet) 
high. In England it is usual to express the value of a diet in terms of 
foot tons, (tons lifted one foot) || It has been estimated by Helmholtz 
that the aminal economy is capable of turning only } of the actual 
euergy developed by oxidation of the food to the account of external 
work, after allowing for the internal work of the body. DeChaumont 
reckons the internal work to be equal to about 2800 foot tons daily. 
He has calculated the Potential energy both from food ingested and 
co-eliminated, and finds them fairly coincident. According to him to 
get an ordinary days work done (say 300 foot tons) we require five times 
that amount (1500) of energy in addition to the quantity needed for the 
body’s internal work : or 1500 plus 2800 equals 4300 foot tons. For a 
harder days work (say 450 foot tons) we need 2550, that is five times 
the first 300, and seven times the next 150 in addition to the internal 
work, or 2550 plus 2800 equals 5350 foot tons. The fullowing estimates 
have been made as to man’s work. 


Light work, from 150 to 200 foot tons each day. 
Average ditto 300,, 350 ditto ditto. 
Hard ditto 450,, 500 ditto ditto. 
Laborious ditto 500,, 600 ditto ditto. 


*T. R. Lewis in Memorandum on Famine Diets, Sanitary Commission Report, 
India, 1880. 


+ Parkes on elimination of Nitrogen during Rest and Lxercise. Proc, Roy, 
Soc. Vol. xv. & xvi. 


t Pettenkofer Leitsch fur Biologie Vol. ii p. 459, 1866. 


4] Frankland, Origin of Muscular Power, Lond. Edin and Dubo Phil. Mag 
4 Series Vol. xxxii. page 187. 


\ Kilogrammetres are convertible into foot tons by multiplying by 0032285. 
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Playfair has estimated that the following diet is capable of main- 
taining existence in absulute repose : that is a mere subsistence. 


Substances. Sel Nitrogen | Carbon. Salts. Fea 
‘Ounces. “Grains, Grains. Grains. | Foot tons. 
Albuminates BS 2 138 424 see 346 
Fats aes eae 5 ea 165 oe 189 
Carbohydrates .. 12 a 2,328 . 1,656 
Salts By met 5 es ey 219 
N:C: 1:21 15 oz. WF 138 2,920 219 | 2,191 f.tons. 


The Standard diet for average werk is generally accepted as being— 


Substances. Quantity. | Nitrogen. | Carbon. Salts. iis 
Ounces. Grains. | Grains. | Grains. | Foot tone. 
Albuminates ... 46 317-4 977-2 _ F 196 
Fats eee “ 3 ae 1008 ae 1,134 
Carbohydrates... 14:3 ae 27742 oF 1,973 
Salts wee at) hd re tee 481 
N:C: 1:14 23 0z. WF.| 317°4 4789-4 481 = |3,902 £. tons. 


In the foregoing, the various amounts of alimentary substances are in- 
tended as being theoretically free of water. 

To summarize we may lay down the following axioms as to the 
daily wants of man. 

Asa bare substance, 135 to 200 grains of N. & 3,000 to 3,800-graine of C 
At ordinary work,... 2-0 to 320 ditto 3,800 to 4,500 — ditto. 
At hard work, 320 to 400 — ditto 4,500 to-5,500 — ditto. 
Or, we may say that the xverage man at average work needs 5), of his. 
own body weight of food, including drink in 24 hours. Uf water free 
food his necds are roughly ,3; of his body weight. he ratio of Nitrogen 
to Carbon should be in a good diet ax 1 is to 15. 

Such being the general facts regarding Dietetics, it is necessary 
now to discuss how far the foregoing principals have been, and are now 
carried out in feeding the British Soldier. 

Pant II.—The records of the early English armies are so imper- 
fect, that little or no knowledge of their commissuriat arrangements. 
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has come down to us. Tt would seem that most of the earlier military 
levies obtained their rations by forcible contributions from their weaker 
neighbours. 

In Rymers Foldera we are told that Richard L, following the ex- 
amples of Marcellusand Augustus Cesar (as related by Veyetins) used 
to reward those troops which distinguished themselves in battle, by an 
allowance of wheat at the expense of those who failed to do so. Froude* 
relates that in 1547 the English Soldiers ration was 2 Ibs. of meat, 1 Ib. 
of bread, and 1 pint of red wine. ‘here is evidence that Marlborough 
had a good commissariat, and kept his armies well fed, but probably 
most of the older military commanders acted on the maxim that. to keep 
a dog fierce, you must starve him jadi 
troops must be invincible in their fer-city (Harte). It is trne that 
usiny campaigns have been won by troops both badly fed and badly 
€ ped, but no one could say that those conditions were the causes of 
their vietory. Other things being equal, it is obvious that the best fed 
und best found army will win the day. Parkest tells us how that 
during several of the wars of the last century, so bad and faulty were 
the commissariat arrangements, that the enterprises had to be abandon- 
ed owing to unexampled mortality, mainly from scorbutie disease. 
The old saying ‘a mere matter of form like a soldiers breakfast” was 
only too true, and as for his tea, that was not even a matter form. as 
it had no existence even in theory. At the beginning of this century, 
the only meal actually provided for the suldicr was the dinner, and he 
was left to get his breakfast and the evening meal as best he could, 
Often the breakfast was a dram and a piece of tobacco, while the sup- 
per was frequently the same. It wasa distinct advance when a regniar 
breakfast of tea or coffee was given. Jt was not however until 1851 
that the evening meal was recognized, and previous to which date the 
soldier had nothing between his midday meal and his breakfast (scanty 
asit was) on the following day, except what he might purchase him- 
self. 


Down to the sitting of Lord Herbert’s Commission in 1857, the 
diet of the soldier was of despairing monotony, Bread with tea or 
coffee for breakfast, boiled beef or broth for dinner, followed by bread 
and ten or coftee for supper. The prescnt ration seems to date froin 
1813, though since then much modified by additions, the actual weights 
of Bread and Meat have not been changed. 

As affecting troops the question of Food is bronght under three 
conditi-ns.—Ist, it must be cheap. 2nd, it mnst offer sullicient variety 
to prevent disease such as Scurvy. 3rd, it must be sutticient to supply 
the Force for the labour demanded of the soldier: that is, the food must 
be proportionate to the work. ‘The other conditions of dieting as worked 
out scientifically are either applicable to an army in an inconsiderable 
degree or are wholly inapplicable. 


* Froude, History of England, Vol. IV. pages 285 and 286. 


+ Parkes, ‘Causes of sickness in English Wars,” Journal United Service 
lnstitution Vol VI. 
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In consequence of this, the food of soldiers can be viewed only 
within very confined limits. To change their food scvording to their 
respective growths, temperaments or the amount of work each may 
individually do is not possible, and too, would be superfluous becanse 
the conditions for the greater number are the same. 

The need to alter a soldiers food, according tc climate is a much 
more serious question. In practice the fulfilment of this condition is 
met by insuperable difficulties. Particularly is this so in the case of 
the British Soldier, who serves in all parts of the world. The climate 
of Aldershot differs from that of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean sta- 
tions: while the climate of these again differs from India, the Straits 
settlements, the Cape or the West Indies. Practically the greater 
number of soldiers in all climates receive in our own army a similar 
kind of food. 

In this Essay, the writer proposes to discuss the food of the British 
Soldier in relation to his work and health under the following condition 
of service. (1) at Home: (2) when on Boardship: (3) in the Colonies : 
(4) in India: (5) in time of War: with a special reference to the ques- 
tions of preventing Scurvy, and of using concentrated and preserved 
foods. 

1, Tae Home Ration.—The usual daily food of the soldier when 
at home is given in the following table :— 


| $28 3 § ; |3 
ele fs oe e|a|z2 | |g 
oz, oz oz oz. Oz oz. | grains} grains f. tons 

Meat with bone | 12: 24] 144 81 15] 99) 587] 520 
Bread ... aes | 240 14-4 192 “36 | 11 81 Bl] 132 | 2,784 | 2,238 
Potatoes a | 16° 386| -32 02) 3:36]; -16/ 226] 720] 516 
Vegetables ...| 8° 7 14; 04) +46) -06) 96} 136; 90 
Mik... ++ | 3:25] 43) 13) 12) +16] 02] 88] 107; 90 
Sugar ... ws} 183] 129]... on 1-:29/ ... avi 277| 160 
Salt ..  ./ 25] 25] ” AS 25 
Teaor ... we] 16]. ate on eee weer [oe ots os 


Coffee ... e "33 


64 99 | 23.23} 3:95} 1:35] 17-08 “95 | 272° | 4,611 | 3,614 


Of this 1 1b of Bread and } lb. of meat are given free by Government. 
The remainder is technioally known as the “Grocery” ration and is 
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supplied to each man daily through the regimental canteen fora daily 
stoppage of 3d. (average.) In this diet the Nitrogen is to the Carbon 
as listo 16. Passing to the first condition which the food of a soldier 
must fulfil, that of cheapness, we find that this condition is always at 
variance with the others. It may be observed that with the large 
budgets of modern armies almost 257 of the expenditure is set apart 
for the feeding of the troops. Every apparently inconsiderable addi- 
tion of td. per day per man will in an army of 200,000 men amount in 
a year to an increase in the expenditure of about £300,000. In regard 
tothe second condition, the absence of Scurvy and allied affections in 
the army at home indicates that the ration in the main fulfils the 
requirements in that respect. Whether this ration fulfils the third con- 
dition, it is necessary tu examine it in connection with what is expected 
from the soldier in the way of work, and to see whether the constitu- 
ents are in sufficient quantity or not, and whether their form and pro- 
portions are such as the circumstances of the case demand. 

To do this, it is needful to enquire what is required from the sol- 
dier. His duties cannot be said to be hard. They consist of parades, 
drills, guards and picquets, to which must be added various kinds of 
fatigue duty. Of course supplementary to these he is called upon at 
times to do marches and field manceuvres at varying degrees of velocity. 
By means of Haughton’s formula, the work done on an ordinary march 
is easily calculated as foot tons.* What external work a soldiers usual 
duties amount to, it is not easy to calculate. Owing to the peculiar 
constrained attitude incidental to drill, there is every reason to think 
that four hours drill is in regard to quality of work in many cases equi- 
valent to ten hours in the fields.t Both from experiences as a volunteer 
private, and when going through the class of instruction at the medical 
staff corps depdt, the writer knows the fatigue attending three hours 
drill a day to be very severe. There can be very little doubt, every 
soldier should be prepared for not less than 300 foot tons of work aday. 
Although at times he may be called upon to do less than this, it is fully 
compensated by the extra strain made upon him at others. It has 
already been stated that 300 foot tons of work generally is accepted as 
the numerical expression of a fair days work. The amount and nature 
ofthe diet suitable for it has been calculated to be not less than 4°6 
ounces of albuminates, 3 ounces of Fats, 14:3 ounces of Carbohydrtes, 
and 1-1 ounce of salts or a total of 23 ounces of water free food daily. 
Compared with this standard dict, the home ration offers 3:95 02 of 
Albuminates, 1-35 oz. of fats, 17 08 oz. of Carbohydrates, and -95 oz. of 
Salta. That is, a deficiency of about 14 per cent. in the Albuminates, 
of more than 55 per cent in the fats, and quite 15 per cent. in the salts, 
whilst the Carbohydrater are 19 per cent. in excess. As regards its 
Potential Energy it is short of the standard diet by 288 foot tons. The 
discrepancy is still more marked if one enquire into the source 
of the energy. Thus in the standard diet 20 per cent. of the 


* See a table in a foot note of Parkes Hygiene, page 410. : 
+ See Colonel Clive’s remarks on lecture by Colonel Tullock on“ Soldier’s 
Food,” Journal United Service Lustitution Vol xxviii. page Yul. 
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ewergy is due to the albuminates, 29 per cent. to the fats, and 51 per 
cent. to the carbohydrates. Whereas in the soldiers vation, 19 per 
cent. is due to the albuminates, only 14 per cent to the fats, and as 
much as 67 per cent. to the carbohydrates- (See Appendix II.) Al- 
though the ration in the matter of total water-free food weighs a trifle 
more than the standard diet, yet it cannot be said to be a satisfactory 
ration. The Carbohydrates are in undoubted excess, while the fats are 
deficient. Infact we may say—‘ that in the soldiers diet .there are 
the following fundamental errors. ‘I'he albuminates.are deficient, the 
fats are very deficient, the starches are in excess, the salts are rather 
deficient.” * -For an ordinary soldier wha has done growing, and who 
has not more than an hour or so of parade a day, with perhaps one 
guard in five or six days, probably the present ration may suffice, but 
it must be remembered that the army now at-home consists mainly of 
recruits. These recruits are all young ment who are at instructivo 
drill the greater portion of the day, doing a good and hard days work, 
requiring a full standard diet to meet it. Nearly all-of them are nothing 
more than growing lads, and ata time of life when the bedy needs special 
sustenance for its development. A few years back when in medical 
charge of a large recruiting depét in the north of England, the writer 
calculated by careful measnrement of the ground traversed, and by care- 
ful weighing of the individual, the actual external work done hy twe 
recruits in the course of three successive days, One man belonging to 
the infuntry, and the other.to afield battery. The mean of the three 
days was 281 foot tons of work on the part of the foot soldier, and 307 
foot tons done by the artillery man. At the same depdt the writer 
was in the habit of inquiring from the lads who there constituted 
quite three-fourths of the garrison, if they got:as much food in -barracks 
asat home. The universal reply was naturally that they obtain.a good 
deal more, considering that the majority of them do not. enlist except 
when hard pushed for work and bread. ‘To another query, whether 
they got enough and if they could eat more, they nearly always said 
the ration was satisfactory, but that they usually had to buy more. 
This necessity of buying -more, is the true index as to sufficiency or 
insufficiency of the ration. The young ‘soldier has never too much 
money, and the writer knows from persistent enquiries that all the 
spare cash he has goes to his stomach. With the exception of a very 
few, the recruits do not drink.: they do not spend theiz money on beer, 
it goes entirely in eatables. Such at least is the writers experience, 
after considerable attention to the habits and life of young soldiers at 
home. There is often reason to think that a young soldier gets into the 
habit of going to the canteen for drink, not sv much that he is actually 
thirsty but rather to check the cravings of an empty stomach by filling 
it with liquor. In former days when more old soldiers were in the ranks 
a certain number of them who had long been accustomed to take spirits, 


* De Chaumont, Sanitary Reourd, February 5th 1876, : also ‘‘ Military 
Hygiene” in the Journal United Service Institution, Vol. xiv, page 349 a; 

+The A M. D. report for 1883 gives the average age of recruits to be 19°78 
years, 
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and who had thereby impaired their digestive organs, rarely ate their 
whole ration: the result was their share was given to the younger and 
hungrier ones. Owing to the changed conditions of the present day, 
and to the very large: proportion of young men in the ranks now, such 
practice rarely obtains ‘hat the soldier largely supplements his ration 
by means of private purchases is well known :: but he does this some- 
what irregularly. Fora few days following pay day he adds largely to 
his fare, while on the remaining days he depends almost solely upon his 
ration. It is somewhat dificult to obtain any very precise details as 
to the actual articles the men consume as supplementary purchases. 
By means: of very careful enquiries through the canteen and pay ser- 
geants, the writer obtained ‘the following details as to the actual messing 
of four men-in an English garrison during a certain week, commencing, 
from a certain pay day.. For the first three days after the receipt of 
pay, the daily food of each man averaged, meat 12 oz. (with bone,) 
bread 20 oz., potatoes 16 oz. milk 3-25 oz. bacon 1°5 oz., eggs 1, butter 
1oz., cheese ‘5:0z, sugar] oz. salt ‘25 oz, tea ‘16 oz. Of these it is 
obvious, the bacon, the eggs, cheese and butter were additions to the 
ration supplied by private purchase. Their fare for those three days 
must be deemed satisfactory, but at the same time precarious. After 
the third day, a remarkable falling off took place, presumably !dde-to 
want of funds::as for the four remaining days of the week their sup- 
plementary purchases only averaged one smoked herring, or 1 ounce of 
bacon, or 1 ounce of: butter and } ounce of cheese. The consumption 
of bread for the week averaged daily 4 oz. less than that usually credited 
to the men. Expressed numerically in dietetic terms the whole weeks 
messing of‘these four soldiers (indiscriminately selected) averaged daily 
for each man, albuminates 3-9 ounces, fats 2°4 0z., carbohydrates 16-7 oz. 
and salts ‘97 oz: Containing 270 grains of Nitrogen and 4,880 grains 
of Carbon. the two being as listo 17. The Potential energy was 
equal to 3,900 foot tons. Some few men systematically purchase extra 
Meat, with butter and bread for supper; but the larger number are 
very careless, and content witha little extra in the way of butter 
and cheese.. ‘lhe writer's experience leads him to think that taking one 
day with another even including purchases in the canteen and elsewhere, 
the soldiers daily fare at home never exceeds 4 oz. of albuminates, 2 oz. 
of fats, 17 oz. of carbohydrates and:+1 oz. of salts. This represents 276 
grains of Nitrogen, 4,700 grains. uf Carbon, and: 3,863 foot tons of* 
energy: It is instructive to note how even this spontaneously obtained 
diet falls short of what scientific evidence has shewn to be the needs of 
aman nnder apparently identical circumstances. Though it must be 
admitted it approaches much nearer the standard than the issue arranged . 
and given by Government. 

The changes which: seen necessary in tite soldiers ration-at home 
torender it absolutely sufficient for perfect health are the following. 
The Nitrogen to be increased about one-fifth, the fats to-be about doubled, 
the salts to be slightly increased, and the carbohydrates to be: slightly 
lessened. 

A reference to Appendix III. shows that curiously. enough the 
same errors which effect the English ration, pervade the diets of other 
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European armies : namely too little nitrogen, an absurdly small amount 
of fats, with an excess of carbohydrates. It may be objccted by some 
that the present actual feeding of the soldier at home is not insutticient 
as shewn by the foregoing facts: but on the other hand it must not be 
forgotten that the figures just quoted are a maximum estimate, and 
even they are only obtained by including the soldiers private purchases 
in his total daily aliment. This item is notoriously uncertaiu and pre- 
carious, Preliminary to discussing what improvements can be made in 
the existing ration, it is necessary to inquire whether the present system 
of the issue of only a partially free ration is advantageous. ‘The feeling 
of all experienced commanding officers is against it, as being productive 
of discontent and increased clerical work in the regimental offices: while 
amongst the men themselves the dissatisfnction at having to pay for 
nearly half their food is imimense.* It is true that the issue of a free 
ration altogether would mean an appreciable addition to the estimates, 
but there can be little doubt but that it would be largely compensated 
by greater popularity of the service, increased health, lessened deser- 
tions and diminished crime. It is to he feared however that an absolutely 
free ration, sufficient to meet the requirements of the men is not possible, 
owing to financial reasons. We have seen that even supplemented by 
private purchases the present issue is barely enough for the young and 
immature men who fill the home battalions. In addition to this, the 
feeding is most irregular : certainly fora few days immediately follow- 
ing pay day the men get cnough by buying extras, but even this is not 
so with all. Ifa man once gets into debt, loscs part of his kit, or is of 
irregular habits he has not enough spare money to supplement his 
ration, He depends solely upon the Government issue and we have 
seen that to be notoriously deficient in certain respects. Not only is the 
present ration theoretically deficient, but practically allows for only one 
good meal with two scanty ones in the day. Without supplementary 
extras (privately purchased) the soldiers breakfast consists mer ely of tea 
and dry bread: his dinner of meat, bread, potatoes and vegetables : 
while the evening meal is again tea and dry bread. Unless he buys 
something himself, the soldier has nothing available from his ration but 
tea and bread, to take between dinner at 1 p.m. on one day until break- 
fast at 8 the following morning. .. «3. 

It is true the attention of commanding officers has been officially 
directed to the importance of encouraging the men to take an evening 
meal, and also a cup of tea or coffee in the early morning. Partly from 
a disregard for their own welfare, and partly from an inability to incur 
the cost, these two meals (specially the evening one) are most irregularly 
taken by the men. It is no argument to compare the feeding of the 
soldier at the present day, with what he received fifty years ago. So too 
the oft quoted saying “the soldicr should accustom himself to every thing” 
is but the expression in words of an utter ignorance of the laws govern- 
ing the human organism. The absence of any definite and regular meal 
in the evening is undoubtedly a source of great mischief ; it leads to a 


* See remarks by Colonel Knollys on this subject, Journal United Service 
Institution Vol. xxviii. page 900. 
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eraving for stimulants and indirectly to crirae and disease. The can- 
tven is the main resort of the men in the evening : that is the hour most 
in accordance with the men’s leisure, but not the time when they are 
most capable of withstanding the effects of the beer they usually con- 
sue. The experience of us all teaches that with empty stomachs we 
succumb much more readily to the effects of alcuhol. be it as beer, wine 
or spirits Now what is the condition of the soldier? If a hundred 
men be taken from a canteen in the evening, at least eighty of them 
wili be found to have been without a good meal since the midday, and 
not likely to get another till the morrow. 

Is it a wonder then, that men get drunk on apparently small 
quantities of beer? It has been suggested, to mect this defect, that 
Government should issue a compulsory evening meal in return for an 
increased stoppage. Any such stoppage would render the service still 
more unpopular than it is now, and on that ground alone this proposal 
would be unadvisable. It has already been remarked that the present 
stoppage for “Groceries” isa source of much discontent among the 
men, If any such meal be introduced it would be advisable to make 
ita free issue. At the same time it must be remembered that the in- 
troduction of an evening meal would only partially remedy the present 
defects: it would inno way help the soldier to get a better breakfast 
than he does now, and that is a point nearly as important as an even- 
ing meal. For financial reasons alone, it is tolerably certain that no 
Government would sanction the abolition of the “grocery stoppage,” 
or the issue of a sufficient and totally free ration: therefore the 
question resolves itself into this, how can the greatest improvement he 
made for the least expenditure. In the writer’s opinion, the best way 
of meeting the deficiencies is, in the first place to increase the nutritive 
value of the ration, and in the second, to change the meal hours ; there- 
by distributing it over the day in such a manner as to obtain from the 
diet its greatest effects. Following the lines laid down by Professor 
DeChaumont* the ration itself could be efficiently and economically 
improved by increasing the meat to 1 1b. gross, and giving cheese 1 oz. 
and butter 1 oz. daily. At the same time to limit the carbohydrates, 
the potatoes might be limited to 12 0z. and the bread to 20 oz In 
regard to the meal hours, the breakfast might continue to be taken at 
8 as now: but with an improved ration as proposed, this meal might 
then consist of half the meat issue with tea and bread and butter, in- 
stead of merely tea and dry bread as at present. The midday meal 
could be taken at noon, and consist of bread, cheese, butter and beer, 
oreven tea and extras privately purchased. The remainder of the 
ration would then be left for dinner at five to six o’clock, und consist of 
meat, bread, potatoes and vegetables, etc., etc. Such a routine would 
engure an evening meal to the men, after the days work was over, in- 
dependeut of their own pockets and at little extra cost to Government : 
it would check the disposition to drink in the canteen in the evening, 
it would better prepare men on guard for the fatigues of night duty ; 


® “The Soldiers Ration” Sanitary Record, February 5th 1876. 
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and: at the same time by engendering the habit of a late and good’ meat 
when the day’s work is finished, would accustom the men and prepare 
them for what actually occurs in the field. When fighting is going on, 
und marches have to be done against time and the enemy, little leisure 
remains for midday meals It is a case of one in the moming and 
possibly nothing more till night fall. More than this, it would assimi- 
late the men’s mode of living to that of their officers. The officers bave 
insensibly, by the sheer force of fitness of things, gravitated to the 
enstom of taking one geod meal in the morning and another in the 
evening. What is to prevent the adoption by the men of that which 
has been found tu suit his otticer best? Possibly many men of experi- 
ence may say sucha system as thus sketched out is absurd: and be 
inclined to use the words of the late General Gordon tu Sir Arthur 
Herbert “ It is ridiculous to pamper up the army as youdo, you could” 
“ never take the field.” To such, one may reply, it is not absurd but 
rather common sense, if given a limited allowance of food, to so dis- 
tribute it over the day as te obtain from it its maximum benefits. 

Although the nutritive value of different foods and the quantity 
and efficacy of different alimentary substances are of the first import- 
ance, yet monotony of diet must be avvided: the “toujours perdrix” 
contains an important dietary truth. If the eye be fixed for long on 
any one colour, it soon ceases to be charmed by it, and in the same way 
uniformity of diet soon produces a loss of relish, and in time an abso- 
lute distate. Constant variety of food, and in the preparation of the 
same, isan important factor in our calculations, and should not be 
ovetlooked. To this end, im the: issuing of a dietary to the-soldier at 
home or elsewhere, he must not always be given the same meat. One 
day a week the writer would substitute Chicago or tinoed meat (12 oz.) 
in lieu of 1 Ib, of fresh: together with a tin oft erbewurst or even # 
concentrated soup. On another day in place of the fresh meat, 12 oz. of 
either sweetened or plain. Pemmican might be given. Qn a third day 
§ lb. of salt cod fish* with-}1b, of fresh meat. 

This arrangement besides introducing variety into his daily fare; 
would familiarize the soldier with the elass.of articles he-would have to 
cook and eat on service. This want of accustoming the men to preserved 
foods in Peace time, in anticipation of the needs.ef war isa serious 
defect in our present system. It is true they are less palatable and 
agreeable than the fresh articles, but it is not proposed to substitute 
them entirely for the latter, but rather by systematie issues to teach the 
soldier, that on them he ean thrive, and when the time comes for 
depending on these articles, (or their like).solely, his unfamiliarity with 
them may net be an obstacle in the way ef his turning them to the 
best account. Much more could be done to give variety to and extras 
for the men’s ration, if greater attention were shewn by officers com- 
manding regiments to the question of managing the canteen funds and. 
extra messing money. Colonel Tulloch, in a very sensible: lecture om 
“ Soldiers’ Food,’+ deals with this matter and shows how much improve- 


* Codfish is issued as part of the ration in both French and Spanish armies: 
Its nutritive value is not high, but useful as a variation. 
+ Journal of United Service Institution, Londen, Vol, xxviii, 
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ment can be made in this direction at really no increased outlay on the 
part of Government. he writer would here suggest that greater faci- 
lities for buying canned and tinned foods be given to tie men, than 
they at present enjoy. By the encouragement of canteens etc., some- 
thing has been done in this direction but its principle as conveyed in 
general orders and departmental circulars is very different to the actual 
working of the scheme. In some regiments the variety and cheap- 
ness of articles of this kind obtainable is remarkable: but such cases 
ave few. ‘I'here should be at each station under the direct control of 
the commissariat, a store where every kind of tiuned food, canned 
and dried fruits conld be bought by the men at cost price. This is the 
system carried out in the United States, where all commissary officers 
are authorized and compelled to keep up these stores, selling to each en- 
listed man such articles at the lowest cost prices. Such a system would 
bea vast improvement on our method of retailing by the regimental can- 
teens, which is on too small a scale to permit of much cheapness The 
following table shows the value of the additions proposed to be made to 
the present tation at home. 


s| e|.8 8 ic 

Additions. i? g £ E 3 quilt & a : E: 4 : 

zie je |e lé*|a)2 | 8 jz4 
aa “on | oz | oz. | ox | oz or. (grains graine £. tons 
Meat with Bene,| 4: 8 | 48 | 27] .. | 05) 33° | 195] 174 
Cheese ... 1 | Ge 4]... | 16) 232] 153) 168 
Butter ... 1 | -9 | oo3| ot] .. | 03] 2] 312] 342 
Total ..| 6 | 234] 823] 142] ... | -24| sea] 660) 684 


The deductions proposed would have the following value. 
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The net changes proposed in the ration would be as follows. 


28 3 g : 
22 r 
Net changes. 5 Ss a |}3E| gs ee 4 
4 a Pe fier = a 
< & | on] wm a io) 
oz. 02. oz. A OZ. oz. grains 'graius f. tons 
Frxisting Ration, | 6499 | 23°33/395 1:35 |1.708| -95 272 | 4611 | 3614 
Proposed addi- i 
tions ......... | 6 2:34) -823} 142 as 2 56°4| 660 | 684 
Total «| 70°99 | 25°67 | 4.773 | 2:77 | 17°08} 1:19 328-4) 527) | 4998 
Propose! deduc- 1 
tions.......... | 8° 3:36) -4 065 | 2°8 ses 275) 644] 502 
Net Total ... | 62:99 | 26°31 | 4:373 | 2705 | 14-28] 1-1 | s00-9 4627 | 3796 
1 


The proposed diet as amended is given in detail in Appendix IV. 
Viewed financially the proposed changes indicate the following figures. 
The additions suggested would themselves cost about 3d. a day per man : 
presuming the home army to be 100,000 men, this would mean 
£456,000 added to the estimates. From this sum may be taken the 
value of the proposed deductions, which may be calculated as about 
14d. per mau each day. This for 100,000 men means a deduction of 
£230,000, leaving the net cost of the improvements to be about 
£226,000 per annum additional to the present cost of the ration. 

Such are the facts concerning the relation between the Food and 
Work of the soldier at home: whether action be taken for their adjust- 
ment rests with the adininistration. 

2. Tue Soupier’s Food axp Work on Boarp-sHip.—The ration 
issued to the men when on ship-board is given in detail in Appendix V. 
It consists of a daily avernge of albuminates 4:95 oz, fats 1-51 oz, 
carbohydrates 12°85 0z., and salts 1:94 oz. It contains 341 grains of 
Nitrogen, and 4,190 grains of carbon. ‘The potential energy is equal 
to 3,345 foot tons. ‘The amount of total water free food being 21-25 oz. 
Fresh meat and fresh veyetables are given on the Ist and 2nd days of 
the voyage, ifthe weather permits of their being kept sweet. To troops 
leaving England, the issue of lime juice is not compulsory, but depends 
upon the recommendation of the medical officer. ‘T'o troops returning 
from India and the Colonies, for the first 21 days each man receives $oz. 
of lime juice, with 4 oz. of sugar daily: after that day the issue is 
doubled. In these times long voyages are the exception. ‘The averave 
duration of troopship voyages, is not more than three weeks. The 
ration giveu to the men must be considered liberal in proportion to the 
work demanded of them. The amount of physical labour done by the 
men or buardship is practically mi/: and as a rule most gain weight on 
a voyage. They have a great objection to the sonp or bouilli days. 
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The nitrogenous elements of the ration are much in excess relatively : 
while the fats are markedly deficient. ‘The men complain much of the 
morning and evening menls, when they receive nothing but dry bread 
and milkless tea. The beer is issued with the dinners. 

Considerable improvement would be made in the diet, if the 
meat issue were slightly reduced, say to 10 0z, aud 1 oz. of potted 
butter with two ounces of condensed milk (sweetened) issucd as part of 
the breakfast and tea. The nutritive value of the ration would then 
Staud somewhat as follows. Albuminates 4:5 0z., fats 2-5 oz. carbohy- 
drates 14 0z., and salts 1:8 02, Nitrogen would be to Carbon as 1 is to 
14. The Potential energy would be 3,820 foot tons. Statistical returns 
show the prevalence of no special diseases among troops at sea, attribu- 
table to diet ; and from this we may conclude that the dictary is in the 
Main satisfactory and equal to the wants of the men. 

3. Tur Ration in THR Cotontes.—By the term Colonies it is in- 
tended to inclu:le all foreign stations excepting India. The diet issue in 
this latter country presenting certain features peculiar to itself, will be 
considered separately. In the early part of the present century there does 
not appear to have been any fixed ration for troops in the colonies, and 
the irregularities which prevailed in the issue of provisions at the conclu- 
sion of the Peninsular War in 1815 seem to have given rise to the war- 
rant of July 12th 1816, which limited the ration in the Colonies (except 
Jamaica) to 1 lb. of meat, either fresh or salt, 1 lb. of bread or biscuit, 
1 pint of wine or} pint of spirits. From 1818 to 1826 some small 
changes were made in this ration at the cape and on the Natal frontier, 
the meat allowance being increased to 13 lb. with 2 oz. of flour. Sub- 
sequently the warrant of 14th July 1827 altered the foreign ration to 
bread or biscuit 1 1b. fresh or salt meat 1 1b. 3 of a quart of wine, or # 
of a quart of rum. Between 1830 and 1850 the issue known as the 
“tropical ration”? was promulgated as follows, Bread 1 1b. or biscuit 
3 1b. or flour 142 02.; beef 1 lb., (either fresh or salt) or salt pork 12 oz. 
tice 4 oz. or peas 2a pint: sugar 1% oz, and cocoa $ oz, This again 
Was altered by the warrant of December 24th 1850 which restricted the 
ration of troops at all stations to bread 11b., or biscuit 31b., and meat 
1]b. (either fresh or salt.) This ration seems to have prevailed to 
the present day, excepting at Hong Kong, where two ounces of rice, 
1} oz. of sugar, and 3 oz. of tea were specially nllowed. ‘The present 
colonial ration is similar to the home, excepting that the issue of meat is 
1 Ib. in place of 12 oz. 

The “ Grocery stoppaye”? and the articles given in return for it are 
identical. As such, this ration offers a daily nourishment of albuminates 
4-43 o72., fats 1°62 02., carbohydrates 17-08 0z., salts 1 oz. It contains 
305 grains of Nitrogen and 4,806 grains of Carbon: while its Potential 
energy is equal to 8,788 foot tons. Although the Nitrogen approaches 
Nearer the standard than in the home ration, yet the same deficiency of 
fats, and excess of carbohydrates is apparent. No special diseases among 
the colonial garrisons can be attributed to these defects. Proposals as to 
its aimelivration are almost identical with those already given in regard 
to the home ration, ‘The present alluwauce of meat should remain un- 
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changed : the bread and potatoes might each be reduced by 4 oz. while 
checce 1 oz. ard butter 1 oz. might be added daily. The writer, at the 
same time would alter the hour of dinner to 5 or 6 o'clock, on the same 
principles as discussed when speaking of the home issue. As the preposed 
additions (except that there is no extra meat suggested) and the pro- 
posed deductions to and from the Colonial ration are similar in value to 
those made in the home allowance, in order to avoid repetition tables of 
details may be omitted (reference can be made to pages 39-40) The net re- 
sult is exactly the same as the ration proposed for use at home : (soe 
Appendix 1V.) and is conveniently demonstrated ia the following 
table :-— 
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Net Total .. | 62:99 | 22°31 | 4:373 | 2705 | 1428; 1-1 | 300-9 | 4627 | 3796 


As the additions and deductions proposed would each respectively 
cost about 12d. per man daily it is obvious that from a financial point of 
view these suggested changes in the Colonial ration will entail no increase 
to the Budget estimates. From the foregoing: it will be apparent that 
the writer proposes the issue of one and the same diet to troops whether 
at home or in the Colonies. Its composition and value is detailed in 
Appendix TV, 

4. Tun Ratrox rs Typta.—Owing to some inherent peculiarities of 
its own, and to the fact that more than half of the British army abroad 
is located in India, this ration merits special attention and analysis. At 
the end of the last century (1760) the daily allowance of food per maa 
in India, was beef or mutton IF Ib, biseuits 1 Ib. or rice 14 1b, with 
aack 4 drams. The present issue secms to date from 1861, and is 
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evidently formulated on the lines of the old * tropical ration.” Its con- 


stitution and nutritive value is shewn in the following table :— 
re <4 toa an “a oO 1m 
; vs. 02. | oz oz | oz’ ‘grains grains f. tons 
Meat with Bone ! 16: 192! 1-08 2 132. 782 | 694 
Bread... wee | LE 96 1:29; ‘24 784 | 2 88 | 1856 | 1492 
Potatoes wee | 16° 3:86 “32| 02 3:36] °16 225) 720) 516 
Rice... silly a 36 2 032] 3:38| 032] 14 700 | 511 
Sogar ... a | 25 | 242) 2. ase 241) 012) ... 445 | 314 
Tea . 71 7 . 
Salt 66 ‘66 S 66 oo 
Total -.. | 55°86 | 24°04 | 3°72 | 1-372 | 1699 | 1-264 | 2565 | 4603 | 3527 


In addition to the foregoing each man receives 4 lbs. of firewood. 
Of these articles the bread, meat and wood are a free issue : the remaind- 
eris supplied by the commissariat for a daily stoppage of 9 pies (about 
one and a half rupees per month.) Besides this Government allows a 
daily issue, in two portions, of one dram (about 4 oz.) of ram on payment, 
In former days this spirit issue was a tree allowance: enquiries show 
that only about 12 per cent. of the men take advantage of the spirit issue. 
As regards the first of the three conditions essential to a soldiers food, 
namely cheapness, the same remarks made concerning the home ration 
apply cjually to this. Before determining whether the ration fulfils the 
second condition, and is efficient in warding off disease, it is necessary 
to note what relation disease bears to food in India. For practical pur- 
poses diseases dependent upon food may be classed under one of the 
following heads, 1st those due to impuritics and adulterations of the 
Various articles. 2nd those due to an excess of diet. 8rd those due to 
deficiency. Of the first group there is no evidence to show that disease 
oveurs among the men from these causes. In fact taking all things into 
consideration the average quality of the ration is good. As to the second. 
group, the effects of excess are not uniform. 

In the opinion of the writer very little disease arises among soldiers- 
from actual excess of diet. 

Though the class of diseases usually attributed to dietetic excess ara- 
by no means uncommon in the Indian army, yet there is reason to think 
that such are due rather to errors in drinking than to errors in eating. 
Again too, the influence which malaria and other climatic effects have in 
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bringing on hepatic and other internal congestions is difficult to sppor- 
tion. Harley* attributes liver troubles mainly to gluttony and intem- 
perance. Surgeon-General Mooret Blane and Sir J. Fayrert are disposed 
to exonerate the excess in food and drink, and to blame chiefly the 
malarial fevers which predispose so much to visceral congestions, though 
doubtless aggravated by injudicious eating and drinking. It is a common 
thing to hear of the gluttony and high feeding of the soldier in India: 
but does one hear of officers eating too much? Probably the soldier is no 
more of a glutton than his officer, and certainly the food of the one is far 
less tempting to excess than that of the other. Taking the third group of 
diseases, namely those due to deficiency, we find fallacics and difficulties 
again in the way of any very exact determinations as to how far their 
occurrence may be due to enervating effects of a tropical climate or to 
alimentary defects. Scurvy is said to have increased in India, the admis- 
sion rate being 2:3 per 1000: this increase isapparent only. The disease 
is now more commonly sought for, and more easily recognized. The 
experience of the writer has demonstrated the existence of a general scor- 
butic taint among troops in the plains of India, when supplied with the 
regulation ration in the hot season. This taint is an enervating influence 
which saps efficiency without appearing as Scurvy on the medical registers. 
He has therefore no hesitation in saying that the Indian ration is defici- 
ent in certain elements, particularly vegetables, and such articles which 
are capable of combating and preventing the tendency to Scurvy. 

Before examining the third essential, whether the food is adequate 
to the work demanded, a distinction must be made between the food 
actually supplied asa ration, and that which the men really consume. 
In India food is much cheaper than at home; in consequence of this, 
the men are in the habit of adding largely to their rations by private pur- 
chases. Taking the ration supplied to the men in India, one finds in 
it similar faults as exist in the ration at home. Compared with the 
standard diet, there is a deficiency in both fats and albuminates, while 
the carbohydrates are in excess. The total ‘Potential Energy available is 
375 foot tons less than the standard, and what there is is not obtained 
in proper ratio from the various constituents. 

Thus instead of 20 per cent. being drawn from the albuminates as 
in the standard diet, only 18 per cent. is obtained. From the fats, only 
14 per cent. is obtained instead of 27 per cent. while the carbohydrates 
furnish 17 per cent. more than they should do. The exact amount of 
work done daily by each soldier in India is equally difficult to precisely 
determine as at home. At certain seasons particularly in the hot weather, 
the actual amount of wo! 9 undoubtedly falls short of the European 
standard, But this d red labour index is fallacious inasmuch an 
almost unknown quantity in the way of demand on bodily vigor is present 
in the peculiarities of climate, and the enervating influences always at 
work. On the other hand, in the cooler season, the soldier does un- 
doubtedly as much work as when at home. In fact. taking the practice 
of later years into consideration, and the constant occurrences of camp3 


© Harley, “ Diseases of the Liver” +t Moore, Lancet, October 3lat 1835, 
¢ Fayrer, ‘Tropical Diseases.” 
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of exercise, marches ete. etc., the soldier is certainly“ called upon for six 
months in the year, to furnish the fnll quantum of work credited to 
ordinary labour, namely 300 foot tons. Though from climatic and phy- 
sical causes the hot weather existence is one of apparent indolence,, and 
of which the words of Horace are peculiarly “applicable— 

“ Noctes vigilabat ad ipsum” 

“ Mane diem totum stertebat, nil fuit unquam ” 

“ Sic impar Siler.” 

Yet personal experience proves that the calls upon the constitution 
in a tropical climate, during the warmer months, even with a minimum 
amount of exercise are not much short, if at all, of an ordinary days 
work in Europe. It must be remembered that the soldier does his one 
or two drills still a day, with his guards and fatigues. Taking the year 
through there is little doubt that the average daily work of the soldier is 
quite 300 foot tons, and in the ease of the artillery or cavalry perhaps 
more: it being such he needs the full diet to meet that demaud. In 
India from the cheapness of food, and from the fact that he has cooks 
and coolies to wait upon him, the soldier in daily life fares much more 
sumptuously than when in England, Taking the actual messing of six 
men for a week in India, the writer found that each man was consuming 
on an average the following articles daily in addition to his regular ration. 
meat 2 02., (usually kidneys, chicken or tinned meats) bread 2  0z., 
flour 3 oz. (in exchange for his rier) eggs 2, butter 14 oz. and milk 3 02. 
These articles purchased by the men, and added to the ration, give a 
total value to the whole day’s aliment of albumiuates 4 61 ounces, fats 
3-32 ounces, carbohydrates 17:54 ounces, and salts 1:36 oz. The nitro- 
gen amounts to 317 grains and the carbon to 5,895 grains. The 
proportion between the two being as 1 isto 16, The Potential Energy 
equals 4,360 foot tons, This approaches very closely to the standard dict, 
and is more or less consumed by most of the men, though perhaps not 
by all. Some either from lack of money, or personal taste do not thus 
largely supplement their ration : but even these men usually add to their 
daily allowance some butter and milk with perhaps an egg. 

Such being the case it would seem that the majority of men get 
one day with another, by adding to the ration articles privately purchased, 
a standard diet suitable for men in ordinary work, Notwithstanding this 
there is reason to think that there is a deficiency in the food, particularly 
in the hot seasons. This deficiency is the paucity of vegetables, and 
what there are, are wanting in antiscorbutic properties, Potatoes are 
more or less scarce : onions, pumpkins, brinjals and occasionally beans 
are the only vegetables available. These being of country varicties are 
little relished by the men, The question of vegetable gardens in Indian 
cantonments for the use of troops needs re-opening. It is true, barrack 
gardens exist, aud for tie cultivation of which the men are stimulated 
ina half hearted sort of way by the offer of prizes. The gardens them 
selves are much too limited in area to meet the requirements of the men : 
further, irrigation is imperfect and without irrigation nothing will grow 
in India, What is needed is the establishment of station instead of re- 
gimental and battery gardens. Such should be devoted exclusively to 
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vegetables, and under the control of a committee, with native coolies as 
& permanent staff. Each regiment or battery should contribute monthly 
to the expenses while the Central Government could allow an annual 
subsidy. 

The men could and should work in these gardens themselves, and 
in turn receive allotments. By some such tem the gardens weuld be 
independent of troops leaving stations on relief (Ly virtue of the perima- 
nent native staff) and at the same time return products all through the 
year. To mect the needs of the summer, when vegetables are scarce, 
they should be grown in sulliciently large quantities during the cold wea- 
ther, and stored as at home we do potatues, onions, tomatoes and turnips. 
The officer class showld not draw their ‘vegetables from these gardens, 
unless sufficieutly productive, and then only when the needs of the men 
have been adequately provided for. As matters now are, it is not at all 
unusual for men in barracks in the pliins during a hot season, to never 
taste any thing but potatoes in the way of vegetables ; and even at times 
not to reeeive them* 

The remarks made concerning the hours of meals at home have ten- 
fold more force when applied to the circumstances of India. No more 
fallacious custom ever existed than the eating by the European soldier of 
his heaviest meal in the hottest time of the day. The writer would pro- 
pose no meal at all in the midday, or if one be taken at that time, let it 
be of the lightest and simplest kind. Let the men have an early cup of 
coffee on rising, and the ordinary breakfast of half the meat ration, bread 
butter and tea between 8 and 9 o’clock. Tea with bread and butter could 
be taken say at 1 p.m. while the dinner of meat, bread and vegetables 
should not be consumed till quite 5 to 6 o’clock. Where this rule intro- 
duced and enforced, undoubted benetit would accrue to the men’s health : 
the tendency to drink, and the liability to malarial influences so prevalent 
at sundown, particularly in those with empty stomachs, would in great 
measure disappear, It is true that now, owing to the excellent. -* cullve 
shops” provided in regiments and batteries, great facilities are given to 
the men for obtaining au evening meal at a nominal price. This arrange- 
ment is better than no meal at all, but what is needed is a regular mel 
to be taken at a definite hour, and by one and all, and at the same time 
of unmistakeable wholesomeness, not a haphazard meal taken by some 
and not by others, and quite dependent upon the individual suldier’s 
financial state. Such can only be obtained by changing the preseut din- 
ner hour: which for other reasons we have seen would be beneticial. The 
present canteens it would be unadvisable to change. They are open from 
11-45 a. 1. to 12-30 p.m, and from 6 to 8-45 Pp. Mm. in the evening. 
The present system known as the “ unlimited” was introduced in 1879 
and practically allows a man to obtain malt liquor in such quantities as 
may be convenient to himself, duty permitting and he being sober, Sta- 
tistics obtained from temperance sourees show that the average consump- 
tion of beer per man per day, does not exceed a quart. During the het 


® Commissary General’ '3 of Bengal Cireular 2303 of 1871 forbids potatoes be- 
ing issued at all, if they exeed 12 rupees per maund in cost, Not .ufrequent in 
the hot season. This rule does not apply to Adeu and the Andaman Islands, 
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season, beer might with advantage be forbidden to be sold between the 
the hours of 12 and 4, and the sale of spirits stopped altogether. But 
such rules should not be enforced without mature consideration : one 
great objection to any such proposals being that, the soldiers desire for 
spirits and malt liquor increases with the difficulty of obtaining them: 
and any restrictions on the sale of liquor in the canteens would only drive 
the men to consume bazaar drinks, The late Dr. N. Chevers and others 
have suggested a decrease of the animal and an increase of the vegetable 
issue to European troops in India. While agreeing with the proposal to 
increase the vegetable in the opinion of the writer the quality of the meat 
ration is not sufficiently good to justify any diminution in the quantity of 
it. Indeed the practice pursued by the men of adding to the animal por- 
tion of the ration may be taken as evidence that it is not in excess. It 
is curious to see how the very articles which the men buy themselves to 
supplement the ration given them, are precisely of that kind which scien- 
tific analysis has shewn the diet to be deficient in ; that isa small quantity 
of albuminates, and a larger amount of fats. The meat served out to 
the men, is as a rule of inferior quality, aplastic, lean and innutritious to a 
great extent. The animals are underfed : excepting just after the rains 
gtass is extremely scarce, and the cattle depend mainly on the Govern- 
ment ration. This for oxen is 14 lbs. of boosa (chopped straw) daily, 
and no gram, for sheep it is 8 oz. of gram and 2 lbs. of boosa, 


To remedy the present defects of the Indian ration, the first necessity 
isto secure an adequate supply of vegetables. to this end an issue of 
8 oz. of cabbage or its equivalent of green vegetables (other than potato) 
should be compulsory, in addition to the potato issue which might then 
be limited to 12 oz. 


The next need is to change the hour of dinner for the men from 
midday to 5 or 6 o’elock. We have seen that owing to the cheapness 
of food, the men by means of private purchases, in one way or another 
asarule, obtain a dict equal nearly to the standard. Such being the 
case it is open to doubt whether many alterations are required in the 
tation beyond those already mentioned. 


Tf any be made they should be on these lines. 


The present rice issue might be abolished : for the men very rarely 
consmne it, a frequent custom being to barter it in exchange for eggs or 
Mutter and milk. The present allowance of meat (11b.) should be left 
Wiehanved. The bread might will be increased by 4 02., making it then 
20oz,, at the same time grant daily butter 1 0z., and oatmeal 1 oz. 
In place of the oatmeal, a similar quantity of “soojie” might be given 
at the men’s option. 


It is questionable whether cheese wonld be cither a popular or suit- 
able issue fur India, and therefure is not recommended. 
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The following table shows the value of the suggested additions. 
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The deductions proposed to be made from the ration have the following value. 
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The net result of the changes proposed in this ration would be as follows. 
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Existing Ration, | 55-86 | 24°04 | 3-72 | 1:372 | 16 99 | 1:264 | 256-5 | 4503 | 3527 
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The details of the proposed ration for India, as amended above are 
given in Appendix VI. It will be observed that this amended diet does 
not quite agree with the Kuropean standard scale in certain particulars, 
mainly in the respective quantities of Nitrogen and Carbon. But whether 
aman needs as much Nitrogen in India as he does in Europe is open 
to doubt. The balance of opinion among medical officers who have served 
in this country inclines to the belief that less is required : with this opi- 
nion the experience of the writer entirely agrees, Presuming such 
an estimate of the needs of the eccnomy to be correct, the amount of 
Nitrogen contained in the proposed ration may be considered a‘lequate : 
while the Carbon can hardly be deemed excessive. The amount of Energy 
obtainable from the diet is eminently satisfactory, when compared with 
the standard. Further the cheapness of food in India, will only too easily 
permit of the men meeting any deficiencies of Nitrogenous matter by 
private purchases. The continuance of a partially free ration in India is 
to be regretted : but it is only tou probable that the question of finance 
will be as much an obstacle in the way of the introduction of a completely 
free ration as it is at home. The strength of the British troops in India 
may ata very liberal estimate be placed at 80,000 men. The cost of the 
suggested additions to the diet would be fur that number of men, about 
44 lakhs of rupees: while the intended deductions would amount to 
9 lakhs. The net cust of the proposed changes would therefore be about 
35 lakhs of rupees per annum: or less than 50 rupees for each man a 
year. Before closing the subject of the ration in India, the writer would 
here express his conviction that much Lenefit would accrue to the men, if 
they were compelled to cook their own food, rather than have it done for 
them by natives. This could be done without detriment to the men’s 
health in the Punjab and on the north west frontier during the cold 
season, and in the hills all the year round. In the plains during the 
hut weather, native aid in this direction would still be advisable. 

5. Tae PREVENTION oF Scurvy amMone Troors, AND THE Ration 
i War.—From the preceding observations it appears that the soldier 
in Peace is engaged in such duties as entail a liberal daily allowance of 
food, not only to meet his actual wants of the time being, but enough 
to allow a margin for contingencies. War is the most important of the 
contingencies of a soldiers life, and at that time he is called upon to do 
arduous duties. Whether he can meet the demands made on him at the 
outbreak of hostilities will depend upon the nourishment and training he 
has received during Peace : Whether he can continue to meet the demand 
will depend mainly upon the food he gets during hostilities. History 
offers only too many instances of armies having been paralysed owing to 
defective dietary and faulty arrangements for meeting the alimentary 
needs of troops in the field. The attack by the Americans upon Canada 
in 1818 failed from no other reason but the diseases engendered by de- 
fective feeding. Of a force of 2500 men, no less than 1800 were scorbutic, 
Aleock tells us how the British Legion in 1837 under Sir de Lacy Evans 
were literally starved upon their rations which, nominally 1 1b. of meat 
and 13 Ibs. of bread, were iu reality not more than 7 oz. of the one, and 
12 oz. of the other. 
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An inefficient Commissariat has ever been the bane of the army. 
“In 1824 in Burma, no less than 1811 men died out of 2716. The mx 
‘jority of these were from Scurvy. Twenty two years later in the expedi- 
tion to China, the same tragedy was repeated. Coming to more recent 

“times we have the records of the state of the British Army during the 
first winter in the Crimea when the troops suffered so severely from fatal 
sickness, a primary factor of which condition was the want of adequate 
nutriment, and the outraging of all hygienic rules in respect of sufficiency, 
quality, variety and cooking of the food; the rations consisting almost 
exclusively for a considerable time of salt meat and biscuit, without ve 
getables 

One disease stands out prominently as being the scourge of aries 
in the great wars of the past. ‘Thisdisease is Seurvy. Experience has 
shewn it to be essentially a dietetic dis The introduction of scicnti- 
fic principles into the feeding of both the army and the navy has in great 
measure banished this disease from the services. Scurvy is essentially 
an acquired condition of the body : as usually observed it is characterized 
by increased debility, with muscular pains in the loins and legs. The 
skin is dry, cool, and rough : complexion muddy, expression despondent 
and gait sluggish. The tongue gets fabby, the gums slightly tumid and 
very liable to bleed. Patients complain of being “ played out” have 
pains resembling rheumatism; often palpitation or dyspnea, Night 
blindness is a suggestive symptom, while diarrhoea, ecchymoses and ulcers 
are almost pathognomonic, 

Its infrequency in civil life renders it unfamiliar to the body of the 
profession, while the age we live in, and the knowledge we possess as to 
its prevention, give us a false sense of security from a disease which has 
in former days been the scourge of fleets and armies. Pliny mentions it 
as occurring in the Roman army under Germancus (a. p. 13). It espe- 
cially affected nations in their progress from barbarism to civilization when 
the art of war usurped the practice of agriculture. Tacitus writing in 
A. D. 70, mentions how Scurvy affected the army of Titns at the siege 
of Jerusalem, and too the army in the wars of Civilis in Germany. In 
1260 the army of Louis IX was alinost destroyed by this , While 
ts 1556 it devastated Brabant, and all Holland and parts of England in 

562. 

The London Bills” in 1701, the records of our naval and military 
expenditions during the 18th century only too fearfully detail what ravages 
it committed before the efforts of Lind, Trotter and Blane in 1795 bere 
fruits in prophylactic measures being adopted in the navy. This diseased 
eondition has been satistactorily connected with a deficient dietary 

yelonce in camps, in prisons and on shipboard where the only eon 
itv factor is the limitation of the food supply to a certain is 
‘proves this, Its cause has been songht among the articles 

Wace coustiute the ration, Salt meatas forming the staple of former 
diets, had for long to bear the opprobrium of its production, — Further 
observation however showed its connection not so much with the salted 


* Longmore on ‘Sanitary Contrast of the Crimean War.” 
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4° Dr. Garrodf refers the production of Scurvy to the absence of 
Poush; wile Dr, Aldrige assigned the greatest influence in the pro- 
ductions of the disease tu the abseuce or deticiency of Phosphorus, Sulphur 
ant Lime. The arguments in support of these opinions have not been 
it to lead to the general adoption of any of them, Although 
cuvy is mainly a disease of malnutrition, having as its invariable 
vedent a deficiency or absolute want of certain substances usually. 
ied by fresh vegetable food, there are various conditions which 
thigh of themselves insufficient to produce the disease, yet powerfully 
cntrinte to its early appearance, and aid in its development. Generally 
described these conditions are such as interfere with nutrition and lower 
+ standard of health, The more prominent of them seem to be expo- 
sore ty malaria,f deprivation of sunlight, impure or damp atmosphere, 
cil, absonce of exercise, a diet deticient in fresh meat and fatigue] 
Varous attempts have been made to determine the precise pathological 
Cerltions in Scurvy. Some ateribute it to an acid and.others to.an 
Mcahae condition of the blood. Chemical pathologists of the present 
Gy have wet thrown more light on the subject than their predecessors, 
Kate! thinks that the primary change in Scurvy is a chemical alteration 
nth: blood : this alteration being a diminution of the alkalinity, which 
dain is du to an increase of acid salts (urates) within, and a withdrawal 
feu the blood, of the alkaline carbonates. Branton § is inclined to tie 
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Christizon on Scurvy, Edinburgh Montity Jouriclt of Medical Science, June 
and July 1947. 
* Brit. Med. Journal October 23rd 1856, also Morchva:l’s work on ‘ Analogy 
n Scurvy and Beri-beri.” 
t Garrod, “On Nature, causes and Prevention of Scurvy” Edin, Monthly 
Joura o Mel. Science, Janu ry 1848 p. 457, 
t if Aitken “On health of Troops in Bulgaria” Journ. Roy. Med. Chir. Soc. 
blaine XL, 
See writinus of Blane, Trotter, Lind. Budd, Curron and Aitken. The ex- 
yr scesof Crimea, and evidence given before Committee on Scurvy in Arctie 
Ape ution, 1S77. 
Kalfe. M nograph on the General Pathology of Scurvy, 1877. 
§ Lander Biautow, Pharmacology aud Therapeutics page 368 
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fool, as with that deprivation of fresh vegetables and monotony of diet 
which is its normal accompaniment. ‘This has been found to hold good 
in individual cases as well as in epidemic visitations. The theories built 
on these observations as to the causation of scurvy have been numerous.. 
Phe general opinion is that scurvy is mainly a eonseqnenee of defective 
yather than deficient nutrition, Notwithstasdiig th i Set hah nS 
evidence in favour of the opinion that scurvy is caused oy 6a 
of fresh vegetable food, other views have been advanced vy emurei. ai.» 
tities. The chief of these, is the opinion of Sir R. Christison** that a 
deticieney of the nitrogenous principles especially albumen and casein is the 
cause of scurvy. This hypothesis is of some interest, as evidence recently 
obtained points to the fact that an obscure affection observed in India and 
there known as “solid @dema” butin some features analogous to Scurvy 3. 
and another disease which affected the British troops in Burma, . (1886) 
and known as “ beri-beri” (Japanese kakke), both though unaffected by 
the usual antiscorbuties were readily amenable to a highly nitrogenous 
diet,* Dr. Garrodf refers the production of Scurvy to the absence of 
Potash ; while Dr, Aldrige assigned. the greatest influence in the pro- 
ductions of the disease to the absence or deficiency of Phosphorus, Sulphur 
anl Lime. The arguments in support of these opinions have not been 
suilicient to lead to the general adoption of any of them, Although 
Scurvy is mainly a disease of malnutrition, having. as its invariable 
antecedent a deficiency or absolute want of certain. substances usually. 
supplied by fresh vegetable food, there are various conditions whick 
though of themselves insufficient to produce the disease, yet powerfully 
emtribute to its early appearance, and aid in its development, . Generally 
described these conditions are such as interfere with nutrition and lower 
the standard of health. The more prominent of them. seem to be expo- 
sure to malaria,t deprivation of sunlizht, impure or damp atmosphere, 
eld, absence of exercise, a diet deficient in fresh meat and fatigue. 
Various attempts have been made to determine the precise pathological 
conlitions in Scurvy. Some attribute it to an acid and.others to-an 
alkaline condition of the blood, Chemical pathologists of the present 
day have not thrown more light on the subject than their predecessors, 
Ralfe | thinks that the primary change in Scurvy is a chemical alteration 
in the blood : this alteration being a diminution of the alkalinity, which 
again is due to an increase of acid salts (urates) within, and a withdrawal 
from the blood, of the alkaline carbonates. Branton § is inclined to the 


**Uhristison on Scurvy, Mdinburgh Monthly Journ of Medical Science, June 
and July 1847. 
* Brit. Med, Journal October 23rd 1886, also Morehea:l’s work on ‘ Analogy 
between Scurvy and Beri-beri.” 
+ Garrod. “**Qn Nature, causes and Prevention of Scurvy” Edin. Monthly 
Journ. 0: Med. Science, January 1848 p. 457. 
zn 2 Aitken ‘On health of Troops in Bulgaria” Journ. Roy. Med. Chir. Soc. 
olune XL. 
ee writinys of Blane, Trotter, Lind. Budd, Curron and Aitken. The ex- 
euces of Crimea, and evidence given before Committee on Scurvy in Arctie 
Xpelition, 1877. 
i) Ralfe. M_ nograph on the General Pathology of Scurvy, 1877. 
§ Lander Brauton, Pharmacology and Therapeutics page 368 
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belief, that it is due to an increase of the chlorides of the blood ;_particr- 
larly of sodic chloride either absolutely or relatively to the carbonates. 
Although it may seem an unnecessary truism to be enunciated, the most 
important consideration to prevent the occurrence of Scurvy among troops 
is the maintenance of health at a high standard. This necessarily implies 
the avoidance of all causes tending to impair the nutrition of the body. 
But the very circumstances of war, entail and call into existence those 
causes and even in the best regulated campaigns immunity from hardship 
and fatigue cannot be obtained. In such cases it is advisable to adopt 
measures to oppose these conditions, The chief of them is to secure a 
moditication in the dietary involving an increase of the vegetable elements, 
or of such fruits and their juiees as possess antiscorbutic properties. The 
chief of these is the lime or lemon, this given as juice in daily issues of an 
ounce has been found to be of the greatest value as a prophylactic against 
Scurvy. The value of these fruits was first recognized in 1573 by Solo- 
mon Albertus.* Thanks to Lind and Trotter lime juice was introduced 
into the navy in 1795, and has been productive of a marvellous reduction 
in the prevalence of seurvy. In the absence of vegetables, though the 
value of limejuice as the best of antiscorbutics has never been questioned, 
yet it has not been definitely decided upon which of its constituents its 
valuable properties depend. Like all vegetable juices it is a eomplex 
substance. It contains citric acid chiefly, a little malic and tartaric acids, 
sugar and vegetable albumen, mucus and mineral substances with from 
80 to 90 per cent. of water. (Appendix VII.) It is probable though 
not demonstrated that the citrie acid is the valuable ingredient. Limejuice 
either evaporated or preserved with glycerine is rendered both durable 
and portable. It has been made into lozenges { and into biscuits but 
with indifferent success. 

In the navy it is fortified by 10 per cent. of Brandy. and usually 
requires halt its weight of sugar to be palatable. One ounce of the juice 
contains 25 to 30 grains of anhydrous citric acid. Other substances 
besides limejuice have been used with effect to ward off scurvy during 
scarcity of vegetables. In the Crimea the French used a salad made of 
the taraxacun leontodon ; during the American Civil war, the terrible 
dearth of vegetables was met by a free use of chenopodium album : of 
rumex acetocella : pickles, vinegar and molasses. In India “ ancla” 
the fruit of phillanthus emblica, and tamarinds, also ‘“amchur” made 
from mangoes have very considerable repute among the natives as anti- 
scorbutics. ‘This latter has been officially recommended as a substitute for 
limejuice, if the latter be searee. “ Amchur’? contains citric and malic 
acids, its acidity in terms of the former is eqivalent to 14-93 per cent. 
It cau be taken with water or mixed with vegetables. No stronger 
evidence exists than the accounts of the Arctic expedition under Sir G. 
Nares, 1876, of the value of limejuice when vegetables are deficient. On 


* See John Woodall in Surgeon’s Mate, London 1617, also in ‘‘ Kramin Me- 
dicina Castr: nsis,” Vienna 1720, 


+ Pozen: eg aad ly Gave and Bell & Co., Oxfo-d Street, London, W. 
t Biscuits made hy White and Co. Sunderland. 


4 Surgeon Generals TL. M. Forces India, Circular of the 13th April 18S4. 
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the other hand if must not be forgotten that seurvy can be warded off 
without limejuice if the dict be varied and sufficient. No better instance 
of this ean be quoted than the voyage of the Vega.* This steamer con- 
tained 10 officers and 20° men, and was frozen up in ice for ten months 
tothe north of Siberia : yet during the two years of the expedition no 
one died, and nota single case of scurvy occurred. As the dietary of 
the ship was peculiarly efficient it is given in detail in Appendix VIII. 
No limejnice was used, but vinegar with occasional issues of cranberry 
juice. As bearing directly on the prevention of Scurvy and the mainte- 
nance of health, particularly of troops on service, the dietetic value of 
aleohol may be here discussed. ‘The question of the desirability of alcohol 
asan article of diet in health is so large, that it is very difficult to give 
a satisfactory reply to it. From the writings of Luroy, Parkes, Anstie 
and Dupre it is apparent that within certain limits aleohol is ingested 
and converted into energy by the system. Anstie and Parkes both agreed 
inassigning abeut one fluid ounce of absolute alcohol, which is equiva- 
lent to 24 or 34 fluid ounces of ordinary spirit, as the limit of modera- 
tion: or the quantity that can be disposed of in the orgsnism of an 
adult: without producing injurious effects on the bodily functions. The 
evidence is conflicting whether the moderate use of aleohol as above 
defined is conducive or not to the maintenance of perfect health. Per- 
sonally the writer thinks it is: but one fact stands out clearly, and that 
isif work is to be done, it must be taken after the work is finished and 
not before. Evidence is unanimous in the condemnation of the employ- 
ment of the spirit ration during the fatigue of marching : on the other 
hand testimony is in favour of its being given when the fatigue of the day 
isover, It then exerts a beneficial reviving effect followed by a feeling 
of warmth, with a removal of the wakefulness of exhaustion.f The in- 
fluence of alcohol for or against the prevention of Scury is practically 
identical with its influence upon nutrition. As regards its issue as a 
part of the ration in war, the writer thinks it is not absolutely necessary, 
though in some cases probably beneficial. All evidence is opposed to its 
ossessing any power of increasing the amount of work above that 
which could be done without its use. Some observers state that it actually 
diminishes the capacity for work. On the other hand it must be remem- 
bered that a large proportion of the soldiers are accustomed in daily life 
to alcohol in some form or other, and previous habit or custom may be 
regarded as reasonable ground for its issue, However the balance of 
opinion is in favour that whenever its deprivation is not opposed to custom 
or to acquired habit it would be advisable to refrain from it use and issue 
asa regular ration, Should its issue on service be needed such should be 
subject to the two conditions. (1) No issue before the evening, and then 
only when the men are settled for the night. (2) The issue not to ex- 
ced the equivalent of one fluid ounce of absolute alechol. As_ to the 
exact method of issue, the custom in our own army has been to give it 


* Voyave of the Vega from June 22nd_ 1878 to April 24th 1880 by Professor 
Nordenskivld, 2 Volumes, London 1851. 

+ Report on the issue of a spirit Ration during the Ashanti campaign 1874 
by the late Dr. Parkes. 
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as rum: in this matter we might advantageously follow the continentak 
eustom of giving the lighter red wines or even beer. The substitution of 
tea for alcohol is attended with much benefit. In the form of compressed 
tea, its use and issue would be easy. ‘I'ea has been found an excellent 
drink taken cold on the march,* and is infinitely preferable to aleohol at 
the midday meal. At night it has a tendency to cause wakefulness. Its 
use at this period as a stimulus after a hard days work could be suitably 
replaced by beef-tea, in the form of extract of beef or a eondensed soup. 
The large quantities of salts and organic acids in these preparations 
favour the supposition that they may act not only as refreshing and invi- 
gorating, but as antiscorbutic articles of diet. Allusion has already Leen 
made to the fact that once hostilities commence, how important it is to 
maintain the due relation between the food and work of the soldier. The 
unavoidably hard work demanded of the men at such times causes an 
extraordinary loss and waste im the organism, and demands a correspond- 
ing supply of food for repair, if a total break down in strength of the 
individual and therefore subsequently of the whule army is to be prevented. 
The problem of repairing this waste in the quickest and most efficient 
manner when the troops have but short pauses for rest will always be a 
difficult one to solve. The principle of furnishing a sufficient supply of 
food to an army on active service has long been recognized by the formu- 
lating of field rations. The first record of a fixed field ration is in the 
warrant of 1830 which authorized an issue of 1} lbs. of bread or 1 Ib. 
biscuit and 1 1b. of meat, either fresh or aalt to all troops in the field at 
a stoppage of 5d. with discretionary powers to the officer commandiug to 
grant spirits or any other necessary. 


In 1848 this was modified, and the following given to troops in the 
field at the Cape: namely bread 1 1b. or meal 3 Ib. or biscuits 1 lb. 
fresh meat 1$ lb. or salt meat I Ib., rice 2 om, sugar I oz., coffee }02., 
salt py gill, spirits 4; of a gallon, also } lb. of tobacco and } Ib. soap 
weekly. Two years later the ration was restricted to 3 Ib. bread or 1 1b 
biscuits, and 1 1b. of meat either fresh or salt. It was however found ne- 
cessary to deviate from the above in the case of the army in the Crimea, 
when the ration issued consisted of bread 141b. or biscuits 1]b., meat 1 Ib, 
(fresh or salt) rice 2 07., salt 4; 0z., sugar 2 02., coffee 1 oz. or tea }07., 
pepper gi; oz. ram gi oz., and lime jaice loz. Since then no regular 
ration for field service has been authoritatively laid down. The issue for 
the fietd being usually promulgated specially for each individual campaign. 
Of late years the field ration has followed more or less the lines of the 
Crimean. Details as to such in various recent wars are given in Appen- 
dix IX. Adopting the standard diet for ordinary work as the index of 
the requirements of the soldier in Peace, we may in like manner take the 
standard diet for hard work, say over 300 foot tons daily, as the repre- 
sentative of the needs of a soldier in the field. As the standard for hard 
work, one may take the mean of two diets proposed respectively by Play- 


* See some apposite remarks on this question in the: *‘ Soldiers Pocket Book” 
hy Lor Wolseley. 
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fair* and Parkes.t This consists of albuminates 5-5 oz., fats 3 oz., 
carbohydrates 20 oz., salts 1:5 0z.; in all 80 ounces of water free food, 
containing 380 grains of nitrogen, 6,050 grains of carbon, and offering 
5,250 foot tons of Potential Energy. Having no definitely authorized 
war ration, one cannot compare it with this standard. A reference to 
Appendices IX. and X. will show that the average issue of food both in 
our own and foreign armies when on active service falls far short of the 
standard diet for hard work. Professor DeChaumontt has proposed 
the following asa varied and liberal war tation, bread 1} lbs., fresh meat 
(without bone) 11b., peas or beans 3 o2., potatoes or green vegetables 
1 1b., cheese 2 ox., sagar 2 oz, salt 4 0z., pepper gy oz) ground coffee 
1 oz., tea } ox., red wine 10 oz., or beer 20 02. No spirit ration to be 
given, except under special order. The nutritive value of this diet is 
about 380 grains of nitrogen, and 5,000 grains of carbon. This ration 
is undoubtedly sufticient fur the ordinary fatigues of war, and might be 
easily supplemented in cases of extreme exertion. It contains 5°75 oz. 
of albuminates, 2-2 oz. of fats, 15-76 oz. of carbohydrates and 1:3 oz. 
of salts. Though this ration in all respects meets the needs of field ser- 
vice, and offers itself as a safe type of war ration, and one which if the 
circumstances of war permitted should be issued, yet we find that prac- 
tically no Government can maintain a sufficient commissariat and trans- 
port service to furnish such to troops in the field. The chief difficulties 
hitherto met with, in this respect have been the impossibility of supplying 
cattle for the meat issue, either rapidly enough or in sufficient quantity : 
and the bulkiness of the other articles. 

It is obvious fiom the nutritive value of fresh meat that it should. 
form as large a proportion of the meat diet as possible. The difficulties 
in the way of the application of this principle are shewn in the experi- 
ences of the Germans in the war of 1870. Though operating in one of 
the richest and most fertile parts of Europe, and under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, it was only by the greatest efforts they were 
able to prevent their men from dying of hunger at times. Often for 6 or 
7 days they were quite without meat. If such can occur in a fruitful 
land, how much more must be the difficulties in this respect if the cam- 
paign lies in a desert, ora semi-cultivated district. With a view to 
meet these objections, attention has been given to the question of a more 
extended use of Concentrated and Preserved Foods. This very idea has 
however given rise to some misconception, so much so, that people have 
been known to think that food sufficient for 24 hours, can be so concen- 
trated as to be carried in the the watch pocket: or even asa lozenge. 
When we remember that the smallest amount of food necessary for exist- 
ence is represented by quite 15 ounces of water-free food, we can under- 
stand that the amount for a labourer doing hard work, or for a soldier 


* Playfair ‘‘On the Food of man in relation to his useful work,” 1865 

t+ Parkes, ‘‘ Manual of Hygiene ” page 199. 

t DeChaumont, Journal U.S. Institution Vol. xiv. page 355, also Parkes 
Hygiene 6th Edit. p. 558. 

“Captain Hoénig-Zur Geschichte der Verplegung der Deutschen aure in 
Kriege, 1870-71. . 
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in the field cannot be reduced, even theoretically, below 24 or even 30 
ounces. Further practically we find that if the water be driven off in 
this way, by drying, we have the food in such a state, that it cannot be 
taken up and assimilated by the system, The preservation of alimentary 
substances patticularly meats is a problem which has long been worked 
at. Recent diseoverics as to fermentation have given a great stimulus 
to these researches. Up to the present, the results obtained are only 
partially satisfactory. The temporary disproportion between supply and 
demands of food during hostilities, the rapidity with which troops niust 
move, and the difficulty fur flocks and herds accompanying an army, 
even without taking into consideration the deterioration in the quality of 
the flesh of constantly moving cattle* has rendered the more extended 
use of Preserved and Concentrated foods absolutely necessary. Though 
these foods will never fully compensate for the want of the fresh articles, 
the important role which this class of aliments must play in any future war 
as tending towards etticient feeding and rapid movements of troops has 
been emphasized by the recent writings of the German Von der Goltzf 
and the Frerch General Lewal.{ The latter writes “ marches rapides, 
bonne alimentation des troupes, presque toute la guerre se trouve ren- 
formée dans ces deux termes. L’un ne saurait étre sacrifié a |’ autre. 
Je crois que celuiqui aura les moyens de faire & propos deux grandes 
marches de suite et de se passer de des couvoies pendant quatre jours 
sera maitre de la victoire.” The need of foods of this kind has been so 
long felt, that a mere enumeration of the inventions to attain their pru- 
duction would entail much space. 

Speaking generally, the systems employed to preserve and concen- 
trate food are based npon one or more of the following plans. 1 Freezing. 
2 Drying. 3 Salting and the use of various chemical agents. 4 The 
exclusion of air, and hermetically sealing in tin cases. The employment 
of frozen food does not appear to be in any way applicable to the needs 
and circumstances of war. Todried food, its unattractive appearance 
and insipidity offer many objections. In this category we may consider 
such forms of dried meat as the “ tassajos” or “ chargui" of South 
America, the “biltong”’ of the Kaflirs, the “Kelea” of the Arals, 
and the “daner-fleisch”” which fhe German, made use of in 1870. 
Such are nutritious and to which by use one gets accustomed : but it is 
necessary that they be well prepared. The writer lived for many months 
upon “chargui” in Peru, and can speak authoritatively : boiled it is 
detestable, over cooked it is tasteless, but if fried with fat and vegetables 
it makes an agreeable repast. The Brazilian national dish “ feyoda” is 
nothing but sun dried meat with black beans. The yalue of this class of 
meats has not been tried to any extent on service: but from what is 
known of them, their use except in extreme necessity is unadvisable. 
Salting of meat is a well known form of preserving. Owing to the greab 
losa of the nutritive qualities, which meat suffers in the process, the use 


* In 1870 during the Franco German war, it was found that as a rule only 41 
part. by weight of the eatile flesh ; the remaining 59 parts being bone. 

t+ Von der Goltz, ** Das Votk in Watfen,” Berlin 1833. 

t Lewal, ‘* Etudes de Guerre, tactique de marche” Paris 1886. 
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of salted meat to any extent is not to be recommended : while too its 
balk is against its portability. Besides salt all kinds of chemical agents 
have been tried as food preservers, such are Boracic acid, Phenic acid, 
Salicylic acid, together with coatings of fat, glucose, paraffin and gelatin. 
The French tried several of these methods during their manceuvres of 
1875 and 1878 but with indifferent results. Férster and others have 
shewn that these chemical methods are injurious to proper digestion, and 
consequently unsuited for the rationing of troops.* 

The tinned foods stand out pre-eminently as the best for all military 
purposes. Not only meats but every species of food has been and can be 
preserved by means of hermetically sealing. The potted and preserved 
meats such as the Chicago and Australian kinds speak for themselves. 
From analysis their nutritive qualities appear to be nearly identical with 
fresh meat, while the absence of bone renders them weight for weight of 
inoreased value : to say nothing of their compactness, durability and por- 
tability, Their saltish taste renders their prolonged use distasteful but a 
greater employment of pickles and condiments will in great measure meet 
this defect. In regard to other organic products, the processes of 
preservation have reached some perfection. Milk either with or without 
sugar is sold both concentrated and preserved with all the qualities of the 
fresh article. (See Appendix XI.) Tablets of dried milk made by 
Keller and Martin je Lignac of Paris, are not satisfactory as during the 
process of manufacture very considerable loss of casein takes place. 
Eggs too are valuable when preserved either by milk of lime, oil, butter, 
wax, collodion or vinegar. The writer from experiences with the Chilian 
army,in the desert of Tarapacah, can testify to the great value of pre- 
serving hard boiled eggs (without shells) in boiling vinegar. Taken with 
cold tinned meat, they are by no means an unpalatable dish. Biscuits 
area valuable and familiar form of cereals in a preserved state. They 
contain-very little water, and bulk for bulk are more nutritious than bread. 
Three-fourths of a pound are considered equal to one pound of bread. 
Their bulk is small, and they are easily transported. Like flour, they 
areideficient_in fats, and they, after a time, are apt to set up indigestion. 
In consequence of these facts men do not thrive well on them. 

If attainable, bread should always be issued, and biscuits used only 
in extreme cases and when unavoidable. Bread has been preserved by 
exposing it to hydraulic pressure (Laignel’s method): when taken out 
the bread is still moist, but soon dries and becomes as hard as a stone. 

In this state it keeps for a very long time, and when resoaked in 
water is both good and agreeable. The “ pain biscuite” of the French 
army is bread dried by heat. Cheeses too are capable of storage if her- 
metically sealed in tins, and as such are very portable. In the Russian 
army their_use has been tried and found satisfactory.{ In regard to the 
Preservation of vegetables the chemical examination of the preserved 
potato as made by Edwards, shows that it retains all the constituents of 
the fresh tuber. (See Appendix XI.) It is palatable and conveniently 


* Journal d’ Hyviene Paris 1880. 
+ Dingle:’s Polytcchnisches Journal, 1884 p. 170. 
t Der Militarwockenblatt Nu, 97-1979. 
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condensed, one part being equivalent to 34 parts of the fresh potato, 
Cabbages have been largely preserved as pickles, Lut owing to the bulki- 
ness of pickled preparations, under this forin their use en. service is 
limited. Specimens of tinned fresh cabbages and carrots“are found to 
retain the essential qualities of the fresh and original articles, (See 
Appendix XI.) Mixcd vegetables have been preserved by the si 
process of drying alter the manner of Masson: this has been moditi 
by Chollet who after drying subjects the vegetables to hydraulic pressure 
The resulting article though highly portable, is hardly of equal nutritive 
value to the fresh vegetables, owing to the loss of essential juices 
Though used as a substitute for fresh vegetables, it is probable that, their 
nutritive value is not high, and that itiseorbuties the dried and 
compressed mixed vegetables are very inferior (see Appendix XI.) 
During the past twelve months, an attempt has been made in India, to 
preserve potatoes, carrots, onious, turnips ete ete. ete., alter the method 
of Dr. Hall. This consists of slicing the articles into thin sections, and 
exposing these to the sun fora few hours: and subsequently -sealing 
them up in tin cases.* 

Up to the present this effort to preserve vegetables in India’ has not 
been very successful, mainly due to the slovenly and unscientific manner 
in which it has been carried out. Although fruits have been, preserved 
for many years, their use in European armies is practically nel. Those 
of the feculent class such as chestnuts have an undoubted high aliment- 
ary value, sufficient almost to justify their classification with the legumes. 
Fruits when dried and preserved are portable, and at the same time 
capable of giving variety to the soldiers fare. Dates, Normandy pippins 
apple chips and the many kinds of American tinned fruits could be ased 
with marked advantage in the army. As an outcome of the principle of 
using condensed and preserved food for troops, and further to attain 
efficient feeding with maximum mobility foranaamy in the field, the idea 
has been conceived whether a food could not be prepared, which while 
possessing the essential qualities of compactness, portability, durability, 
agreeability to taste and eye, with facility of preparation, should yet in 
itself contain sufficient quantity of the alimentary elements necessary to 
the support of an adult for ove or more days. Such preparations may 
be termed Prepared or Concentrated fools, as distinguished from mere 
Preserved foods : and are intended to meet any failure in the supply of 
the daily ration, such as might occar during a break of the communica: 
tions, or during any sudden concentration of troops, or in forced marches. 
Foods of this kind constitute the so called “iron”? or ‘“ eiserne” ration 
of the Germans : by which allowance is understood those provisions 
given to each soldier in the field for emergencies. Many different foods 
have been recommended for this purpose, and some have been tried ex 
perimentally in diiferent armies. Among them one may include the 
concentrated soups, meat extracts, the various Erbswursts and peasau- 
sages, the meat powders, meat biscuits and Pemmican, 


* Instructions contained in Circular 2082 of November 2nd 1886 from Com- 
missary Geucral, Bengal. 
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The concentrated soups date from the introduction of Liebig’s meat 
extract. Numerous articles of this kind are in the market, notably those 
of Brand, Kemmirich, Johnson and others, which exist chiefly in the 
form or fluid meats, essences, extracts &e., &e., &c. As Gautier* says, 
these from their composition are not capable of replacing a trae alimen- 
tary substance, nor even are they the presentation of the least quantity 
ither roast or boiled, They are merely the juices of meat, and 
at itself. An extraordinary large number of these meat ex- 
tracts are now in the market, but it is only too probable that many of 
them are not true meat extracts, but artificial substitutes. The author 
has devoted considerable attention to the composition of these prepara- 
tions (see Appendix XTL.) and would direct attention to the fact that a 
good meat extract should have less than 20 per cent. of water: it should 
contain almost 25 per cent. of its weight of mineral meat salts, one quarter 
of which should be phosphoric acid in combination with potash, not with 
lime : it should when dissolved in warm water yield but an insignificant 
precipitate on the addition of double the amount of alcohol : it should be 
slid or nearly so ; free from all excrementitious odour and from a burnt 
flavour, As Liebigs extract fulfils these conditions better than any other, 
it may be taken as the best representative of this class of Preparations. 
The attention of Government cannot be too forcibly directed to these 
remarks a3 nothing is more fatal than false economy in an article of this 
Kind, Kemmerich,t Miller t and Grandean{ proved that a diet composed 
exclusively of meat extracts, killed animals more quickly than total de- 
privation of food, These soups are not however quite without alimentary 
value. They act as stimulants, food regulators and digestive agents 
rather than as providers of nitrogenous matter. (Appendices XII and 
XII). It would he a fatal mistake to add these extracts to the soldiers 
ration, deluded by their portability, and with the idea that they in small 
compass contained considerable reparative materials, They are essentially 
alimentary aids and not true foods. If used solely in that sense they 
can be tarned to very good account as stimulants during and after very 
great exertion, The original Erbswurst of the Germans was a sausage of 
pease with bacon fat. Numerous preparations of this kind are now sold 
as Prepared Foods. 

“They consist in the main of powdered pease with beef or bacon fat 
and condiments : the whole being enclosed in a water proof cover, and 
then made into a sansage or packet. Some few also contain powdered 
bef, The nutritive value of several kinds is given in Appendix XIV. 
Eabswurst soon becomes distasteful, causing digestive derangements in 
consequence of the excess of fat which it contains; it at the same time 
lacks the sustaining qualities of fresh meat. The souptablets (erbsen 
supper tafelu) of Neumann of Panen are made of meat juice with pea 
flour (Appendix XLV). Their relatively high amount of salts is said to 
be due to sodie chloride. 


# Gautier. Chimée appliquée 41’ Hygiene, page 116 Paris 1874, 
+ Keminerich. Wiener Medizinische mochens ‘hrifte, 1869. 

t Muller. ‘These de I’ Université de Paris, 1976, P 
{ Grandean. Soc. Chirurgique de Paris, 1853, (comptes rendus Vol, xxii.) 
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The concentrated soups date from the introduction of Liebig’s meat 
extract, Numerous articles of this kind are in the market, notably those 
of Brand, Kemmirich, Johnson and others, whieh exist chiefly in the 
form or tluid meats, essences, extracts &e., &., &e. As Gautier* says, 
these from their composition are not capable of replacing a trae alimen- 
tary substance, nor even are they the presentation of the least quantity 
of meat, either roast or boiled. They are merely the juices of meat, and 
net the moat itself, An extraordinary Jarge number of these meat ex- 
acta are now in the market, but it is only too probable that many of 
them are not true meat. extracts, but artificial substitutes. The author 
his devoted considerable attention to. the composition of these prepara- 
tons ( Appendix XID) and would direct attention to the fact that a 
Ord meat extract should have less than 20 per cent. of water: it should 
Coutain almost 25 per cent. of its weight of mineral meat salts, one quarter 
f which should be phosphoric acid in combination with potash, not with 
Tues it shonkd when dissolved in warm water yield but an insignificant 
pevipitate on the addition of double the amount of alcohol : it should be 
ssl or nearly so; free from all exerementitious odour and from a burnt 
davonr, Liebigs extract fulfils these conditions better than any other, 
t may be tuken as the best representative of this class of Preparations. 
Th attention of Government cannot be too forcibly directed to these 
Temarks ax nothing is more fatal than false economy in an article of this 
kinds OK emmerich,t Miller { and Grandeau proved that a diet composed 
‘wlusively of meat extracts, killed animals more quickly than total de- 
Yivation of food. These soups are not however quite without alimentary 
‘ilue, ‘They act as stimulants, food regulators and digestive agents 
trher than as providers of nitrogenous matter. (Appendices XII and 
MIL). It would he a fatal mistake to add these extracts to the soldiers 
mtn. delided by their portability, and with the idea that they in small 
s 58 contained considerable reparative materials, They are essentially 
jementary aids and not true foods. If used solely in that sense they 
can be turned to very good account as stimulants during and after very 
frat exertion, The orivinal Erbswurst of the Germans was a sausage of 
Pease with bacon fat. Numerous preparations of this kind are now sold 
a Prepared Fools, . 

They consist in the main of powdered pease with beef or bacon fat 
eel condiments + the whole being enclosed in a water proof cover, and 
"en made inte a sausage or packet. Some few also contain powdered 
hf ‘The nutritive value of several kinds is given in Appendix XIV, 
Qaoswurst soon becomes dist isteful, causing digestive derangements. in 
Susetmence of the ey of fat whieh it contains : it at the same time 
leks the Ustaininy qualities of fresh meat. The souptablets (erbsen 
“bper tafela) of Nenmann af Panen are. made of meat juice with pea 

uw (Appendix XLV). Their relatively high amount of salts is said to 
due to sedie chloride, 
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It would be necessary to take 21 ounces of this preparation to get the 
proper quantity of albumen, yet with that one would obtain only °6 oz. of 
fat, which is absolutely insufficient. A similar defect is present in the 
pease and haricot cakes of Schorke, and the meat cakes of Kénig of 
Maience. Rumford’s soup contains pieces of meat with flour, pearled 
barley and salt. Like Schorke’s preparations it does not constitute s 
complete aliment, Edward’s dessicated soup was well spoken of in the 
Ashanti and Afghan campaigns. It consists of a mixture of beef and 
vegetables, and is easily prepared by boiling an ounce in a pint of water. 
Kopi’s concentrated soup though now no longer in the market, was » 
similarly satisfactory preparation. 

Allusion may here be made to “ Panole” which is a preparation 
made of ground parched corn 8 parts, and sugar 1 part. It is used largely 
in the expeditions on the south west frontier of the United States, and 
has a high reputation inthe American Army. An English and at the 
same time a very good preparation is Corbin’s “Pea and Lentil soup” 
(Appendix XIV.) This is sold in 4 and $1b. packets and can be had of 
four different kinds. If 8 ounces of this be carried on the person with 
12 ounces of Biscuit, as an “eiserne”’ ration it offers a fair days suste- 
nance. 

Three days ration of such, carried by a man, adds barely 4 Ibs. to 
the weight of the accoutrements. Such while being portable is at the 
sometime readily prepared for consumption. Appendix XVI illustrates 
the practical value of such an “eiserne” ration, as tried by the writer 
upon himself. This preparation is well worthy of trial by the Govem- 
ment : and used either alone or combined with an issue of Chicago meat 
would make an excellant “emergent” ration for troops in the field. It 
contains all the good points of an Erbswurst, without being so productive 
of gastric disturbance as are those preparations, To further test the value 
of this food, the writer on a subsequent oecasion placed himself apon the 
following ration daily. Chicago meat 4 oz. Corbin’s soup (mark A.) 
4 oz. Biscuits 12 02, Brand’s essence of Beef 1 tin: Tea } oz, When 
subsisting on this ration only, the writer for seven consecutive days 
walked 12 miles on the flat carrying as dead weight 60 Ibs. During this 
period the mean daily elimination of Nitrogen by the urine was 297 
grains : and at the termination of the experiment the total loss in body 
weight was 1}1bs only. Such results must be accepted as_ being remark- 
ably good, and as offering sound practical proof of the value of such # 
dietary in times of emergency. Another English preparation is Morel’s 
field ration, sold as a sausage, weighing 18 ounces (Appendix XIV.) 
Nine ounces of this with twelve of Biscuit carried as an “ eiserne” ration 
offer as sustenance 317 grains of Nitrogen and 3600 grains of Carbou. 
From a practical trial of it, made by the writer on himself, as with 
Corbin’s soup, it was found agreeable for three or four days, but beyond 
that period productive of some dyspepsia, In all this class of Prepared 
Foods, we find a marked excess of Fats and Carbohydrates, The salts 
are variable, though in all cases much in excess of the meat quantities. 
Although these preparations yield the alimentary eliments of a complete food, 
yet they are in such proportion as only to serve as food fur a limited time. 
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Farther in most of them the albumen is vegetable, being derived from 
peas and beans. Although the chemical value of animal and vegetable 
albumen seems the same, yet experience shows the former to be very mach 
more easily and completely assimilable. Another class of preparations 
are the meat powders. In them the albuminous constituents are derived 
from animal sources and not from the legumes. Meat so powdered is 
equal to about 4 times its weight of lean beef and to about 64 times its 
own weight of ordinary meat with bone. Meat tablets made L wide Louvois 
were unsuccessfully tried by the French in 1710." In the Crimea, the 
French tried a meat powder, but with indifferent results. In 1864 
“carniset ? was brought out : 3 ounces of it were said to be sufficient for 
one meal, and equivalent to 1 lb. of meat. Parkesf reported its flavour 
to be disagreeable and its chemical composition defective. Then came 
Hassall’s flour of meat, containing powdered beef, 8 per cent. of arrowroot, 
2h per cent. of sugar, with 3 per cent., of salts. This though an improve- 
ment on former attempts, was not satisfacfory. Recently Meinert has 
advocated Professor Hoffmann’s meat powder.t This is made up_ into 
five different kinds of cake: that is, meat and beans : meat and rice: 
meat and barley : meat and flour: meat and potatoes. (Appendix XIV.) 
In 100 parts this meat powder contains 73 of albumen, 7 of salts, 10 
of water and 10 of hydrochloric acid. Hoffmann’s meat cakes are agree- 
able, portable, and very easily cooked. If consumed for many days to- 
gether, the digestion gets disturbed and the appetite fails. Taken with 
biscuits they would serve well for use as “eiserne” rations (Appendix XIV.) 
They have been largely used and tried in the United States Army, but 
not received with sufficient favour to warrant their regular issue. Erd- 
mann’s meat powder is similar to other preparations of this kind. Hemo- 
pulvine made after the method ot Bert and Regnaud from blood contains 
81 per cent. of albuminates, it is highly assimilable, but not to be com- 
mended, Similar to Hoffmann’s is Johnson’s meat powder (Appendix 
XIV). It makes an excellent soup, and is portable to a degree 
test its value, the writer placed himself upon the following di 
Johnson's meat powder 2 oz. Corbin’s soup 8 oz. Biscuits 12 oz. Tea 4 
While on this ration, the writer for five consecutive days walked 14 niles 
on the flat, with a load of 60 lbs: atthe end of that time the loss in 
body weight was but 3 lbs, and all the bodily functions normal. The 
value of this “emergent” ration is given in Appendix XV. Allied to 
the meat powders are the meat biscuits. Originally introduced by an 
American (Gail Borden) in 1850, many attempts to improve them hare 
since been made. Asa rule they are nothing more than meat powders 
mixed with flour and water. Owing to the extreme heat to which they 
are exposed in baking, the meat in them is usually rendered vs niualeas 
The best article of the kind is that of Scherer Kestner who by the ad- 


® Colombier, De l’alimentation artiticielle, et les Poudres alimentaires . Paris, 
1883, 


+ Parkes. Army Medical Department Report for 1864. 
t Meinert Armee und Volksernabrung. Berlin, 1880. 
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mixture of Pepsin, really obtains the formation of a peptone.* Analogous 
to this of Kestner’s, there exists in Germany a biscuit made by Schill, 
in which the water is replaced by defibrinated blood. According to 
Heiddlesheim and Voit this contains 26 per cent. of albuminates, and 
only 2:5 per eent. of fats: but beyond being highly assimilable, it is not 
of much use as a prepared food. Another food is “ Courousa ” f made 
by Jacquier of Nantes, and which has been tried in the Russian Army. 
Each ration of it weighs 12-75 oz. and ig supposed to contain elements 
for a day’s nourishment. Experience shows its qualities to be indifferent. 
(Appendix XLV.) In Russia under the superintendence of Professors 
Kittary of St. Petersburg and of Dainlenski of Kieff, three large factories 
for making prepared foods for the army have been established. Two in 
the provinee of Gotchetonska, where the meat and vegetables are primarily 
prepared, the third at Moscow where the products of the two former are 
mixed and made into the following six kinds of army ration. 1 Meat and 
oat meal: 2. Meat and barley, 3. Meat and cabbage: 4. Meat and 
peas: 5 Meat and mushrooms : 6. Meat and potatoes. Their nutritive 
values are given in Appendix XIV. 

Their use in the Russian army is highly extolled, being issued in 
daily rations of 25 oz. Owing to their indigestibility, and che large 
quantities of cereals which they contain, it is doubtful whether these 
eakes would be suitable for British troops as a regular dietary, though 
perhaps they might be satisfactory in emergency. A preparation made 
by Grouvel of Paris was tried by the French Government in 1875 : eleven 
ounces were said to afford a days aliment. Its composition was roughly 
20 parts of beef, 48 parts of pea-flour, 20 parts of fat, and 12 parts of 
condiment. Although it appeared to be considerably superior to the 
German pea-sausage, yet owing to the fastidiousness of the French sol- 
diery, and the repugnance which they displayed towards it, its further 
trial was abandoned. 

Among this class of preparations, Pemmican deserves to take 8 
high place. It has been extensively used in Aretic voyages, and is made 
of the best beef and fat rolled and dried together: sugar with raisins and 
and currants are sometimes added to it, and with these latter it is of 
undoubted high antiscorbutie value. Its analysis by Professor de Chau- 
mont shows that in itself it offers all the elements of a true food. The 
objections to its use, are its expensiveness, and the disfavour with which 
troops regard it. On several oceasions it has been tried in the army, and 
its many excellent qualities have always been disregarded by the men. 
A number of condensed soups are made by Prevet and Co. of Paris: 
these are thick vegetable soups, and in every way suited for use on serviee. 
Packed in tins containing 12 rations each, they are portable and readily 
cooked : their analysis is shewn in Appendix XIIL. Of all the Prepared 
Foods, the army rations made by Moir and Co., of London, appear to 
best meet the needs of an army in the field. Existing in several varie- 
ties, and being made with fresh materials these preparations present the 


* Le pain de viinde (Comptes rendus del’ Academie des Science) tome Ixxxiv. 
p. 369, published in Paris, Losy 
+ Leon Kirn. L’alimentation du Soldat. Paris, 1886, 
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qualities of both fresh meat and fresh vegetables, without the saltish and 
peculiar spiced favour attaching to Chicago and Australian meats. 

Moreover they are most palatable and readily cooked. Containing 
as they do both meat and vegetal they in themselves offer a large 
proportion of the requirements of a soldier’s dietary. These remarks 
apply especially to rations 1, 3, 4 and 6. The others are to be less strongly 
recommended, 

Appendix XIV. shows the nutritive value of some of these prepara- 
tions. Ration No. 8 contains desiccated meat with vegetables, while 
No. 15 is really a brawn sausage: for many reasons. they would be an- 
suited for a regular issue. However in the absence of fresh meat and 
vegetables, the writer has no hesitation in recommending the extensive 
employment of rations 1, 3, 4 and 6 on field service : for in them he feels 
convinced is to be found the best example of a Preserved and Concen- 
trated Food now or ever made, From what has been said of Preserved, 
Concentrated and Prepared Foods, one is compelled to admit that the 
latter two classes are essentially “ aliments de ci awe and only 
suitable for replacing fresh animal food for a limited period. The Pre- 
served foods are to all intents equal as aliments to the fresh articles, while 
their insipidity and saltness are defects which better cooking, variety 
and a recognition of the fact that necessity knows no law, alone can 
overcome. Before formulating a war ration for any given campaign, 
consideration should be given to the nature of the country in which it is 
to take place : thus, whether the area of operations be fertile and capable 
of supplying fresh food : or whether absolutely none such will be attain- 
able. A primary maxim must be to live as much as possible on the pro- 
ducts of the country in which the operations are being conducted. 
Failing these then provision must be made to secure independency of 
action and rapidity of movement to an army in the field by causing it to 
subsist on preserved and concentrated foods alone : which while eflicient 
in affording aliment, are at the same time easy of transport. The next 
necessity is to distinguish between the “ordinary” and that which may 
be termed the “emergent” ration. The former should be issued on all 
possible occasions, care being taken that it is suiticient in quantity to 
meet the needs of men doing hard work, and exposed to viel 
The “emergent”? ration is that) which every man should carry on his 
person if possible : or failing that sufficient of it should be always to the 
front and within reach, so that each man could, if need be, receive three 
or four days allowance of it and thereby be independent of accidents or 
the failure of the “ordinary? issue. 

To carry more than four days food on the person is impracticable 
owing to the additional load imposed on the individual, ‘The “ emer- 
gent ration should never be touched or issued except when the 
“ordinary” aliowance ig unavailable, On these principles the writer sug- 
gests the following asa war ration (ordinary); meat 14 1b, if fresh with 
bone, or L1G. if preserved. Bread 14 1b. or Bisenit 12/02. potatoes 8 oz, 
if fresh, or 24 oz, if preserved vegetables 8 0%. if fresh, or compressed 
cabbage 14 0z., or compressed mixed vegtables 2 0z., condensed milk, 
sweetened, 3 oz. tinned butter 14 0%. compressed tea 4 02,, salt 4 02., 


situdes, 
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Pepper zy 02. The foregoing items are each capable of being issued either 
as fresh articles, or in ti.eir preserved equivaleuts. Such a war ration (Ap- 
pendix XVIL.) offers the following nutritive values. Albuminates 4-6 0z., 
fats 3-7 0z., corbohydrates 13.7 oz. salts 1-2 0z., nitrogen 315 grains, 
carbon 4657 grains, potential energy 3976 foot tons. Further if the cir- 
cumstances permitted and to ensure variety, which is a desideratum not 
on ly i in Peace but in War, weekly issues should be made of flour 8 oz. 
raisins, or dried fruit 4 oz. vinegar 3 oz. and limejuiee. Likewise three 
days a week, a tin of Erbswurst, or a concentrated soup should be given 
to each man. In regard to an “ emergent” ration some difficulty exists 
particularly whether such should affurdthe full ammount of nourishmant 
required daily or not. Unfortunately to give a full ration and at the same 
time not to overload the men is impossible. 

It is true that ona lessened diet, men would loose weight and 
vigour, but on such occasions when the “ emergent” ration is intended 
to be employed, the issue resolves itself either into a moderate amount, 
or none all. 

Appendix XV. illustrates the nutritive values of several “ emergent” 
rations. Although imperfect diets they are capable of meeting the needs 
of the body for several days in the absence of better : moreover they are 
small in bulk and weight, portable and capable of being prepared for use 
within a short time. Meinert* has suggested several “ emergent” 
rations mainly composed of Hoffmann’s meat powder cakes. They how- 
ever on analysis show such a marked excess of fats and corbohydrates, 
that their use can hardly be recommended. All “ emergent ” rations must 
be portable, durable, capable of being easily cookedand so made up that 
each packet is sufficient for one day and no more. It is in this latter 
essential that we find a difficulty in using Moir’s army rations, and many 
other prepared and concentrated foods, as true “ emergent” issues, AS 
now met with in the market, these preparations are made up into quan- 
tities greater than one man’s needs foraday. If once opened, and not 
soon consumed they rapidly deteriorate, Though the present size of the 
tins (2 lbs. or more) is satisfactory for general use and issue, the writer 
would advise the manufacture of Moir’s rations, into smaller quantities, 
say 10 or 12 oz, tins, these latter to be specially reserved for, and issued 
only as parts of an “emergent” ration. Each tin would then be enough 
for one man during one day, and serve as the “emergent” ration daily unit. 

(See Rations 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 in Appendix XV.) Of the 
other rations given in Appendix XV. Nos. 1, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11 and 12 
already exist as portable and compact preparations, it being taken for 
granted that/the bircuits should remain separate and carried free as such. 
In regard to Nos. 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8, several firms have assured the author 
of the feasibility of combining the various elements (exeepting biscuits) 
of those rations together into a single, portable and durable  packet.f 


* Meinert. Armée und Volksernabrung. Berlin 1880. 

+ The patent glazed paper invented by L. H Thomas of Chicago, and used 
by him in the maunfacture of apr bottles, off srs itself as an excellent material 
wherewith to cover and contain ‘emersent” rations ina single picket. This 
paper is cheap, light and not easily damaged. Messrs, Lulk and Co., 37 Wal- 

rouk Ki. U, are the London agents. 
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Tt may not be out of place, to here refer to the fact, that in the event 
of these products of a high civilization not being available for a campaign 
during emergencies (say for instance in Central Asia) recourse might be 
had to certain grains fonnd very abundantly in India, Such grains are 
the lablab bean,* soy bean,f mung bean.f bajra || and rice. These with 
ghi, or butter and salt, made into “ chupatties ” are capable of affording an 
aliment in emergencies which Europeans as yet inadequately recognize. It 
may be objected that these pulses are not assimilable by British troops : 
such isa mistaken idea: the author has frequently subsisted on such 
alone when doing great physical exertion : better have chuppatties than 
no food at all. ‘The writer would suggest that the annual course of so 
called “military training” as now carried ont by “ companies”? and 
“troops”? once a year, should be made to include the subsistence, during 
the month’s training upon a war ration, inclusive of 8 to 10 days upon 
an “emergent ” issue : accompanied by foreed marches and other extra 
erertions. Appendix XVIII. illustrates the results of an experiment 
eatried out by the author upon himself and eight men of a regiment. ser- 
ving in India, with a view to test the sustaining capabilities of certain 
dietaries, If attention were only directed to the real conditions of war 
during the annual training (one mouth) of companies, not only would 
the officers and men become familiar with war dietaries, but they would 
all then recognize the fact that there are times on service when one must 
be content with what one can get. The nutritive values of several sug- 
gested grain made “ emergent ” rations are given in Appendix XV. 

Such are the main facts bearing on the relations between the food 
and work of the soldier in the various conditions under which he serves. 
The conclusions arrived at, and the proposals made to remedy the defects 
may be summed up as follows :— 

J.—That the ration at home offers an insufficiency of albuminates 
and fats, with an excess of carbohydrates, Although the relation be- 
tween the food and work of the British soldier at home is not very greatly 
out of proportion, yet taking into consideration the very large number of 
young aud immature men in the ranks of the home battalions, it would 
be advisable to improve the ration, in the following manner. Firstly to 
meet the deficiencies of albuminates and fats, by an additional issue of 
meat with allowances of butter and cheese: Secondly to remedy the 
excess of carbohydrates by a reduction in the quantities of bread and 
potatoes, Further that the present need of a regular evening meal, and 
the present unequal distribution of the dietary over the whole day are 
grave defects which could most efficiently and economically be remedied by 
the alteration of the present dinner hour from midday to the early evening. 


* Lablab bean is the Dolichos lablub of Linens: Pertab sing in Hindustani s 
Bunsim in Bengali awk Matchoh in Tamil. | pare 

+ Soy bean is the Dolch x xoja of Linnaus: Bhat in Hindustani; Bhut in 
Punjabi: Gari cw ay in Benyali. ; ; oe 

Mang bean ie the Phaseolus Mango: Crd or Mash in Punjabi: Mush-kulay 
in Benzali: also called Pessu’u im Madras. eo ies 

\ Bajra isa millet and the Peniserum typhoideun: Bujra in Hindustani ; 
Cube in Tamil. 
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2.—That the ration on boardship is in the main satisfactory, though 
improvements in it could be made by slightly reducing the meat issue, 
and allowing sweetened condensed milk with the tea given at the morning 
and evening meals. 

3.—In consequence of the same defects being apparent in the 
Colonies as at home, it is suggested to grant the same ration as that 
proposed for issue at home: also to change the meal hours, making the 

-dinner an evening meal in place of a midday one as at present. 

4.—In India, though the disproportion between the food and work 
‘of the British soldier is not very marked, yet certain grave faults in the 
diet are notable. The chief faults are the glaring deficiency of vegetable 
-food, and the absence of fats. To meet these defects, it ts propozed not 
sto change the meat allowance, but to largely increase and render compul- 
sory the vegetable issue, accompanied by small allowances of oatmeal and 
butter The present rice issue might be discontinued and the allowance 
of potatoes be slightly reduced. Moreover the hour for dinner should be 
changed as suggested for home and the Colonies. 

5.—That in war, the occurrence of Scurvy and allied diseases can be 
best avoided bythe issue of sufficient and varied a ration as_ possible. 
Also it is proposed to secure mobility to the troops, and independency 
of convoys by an extensive employment of preserved food : at the same 
time ensuring the issue of an “emergent” ration by the issue and use of 
one or more of the Prepared and Concentrated foods. 

It is to be hoped that Government may be able to carry out some if 
not all the suggestions proposed : several of which have for years been 
advocated by various medical officers. It must be remembered that “ a3 
the workman, so the tool” and that to preserve the men in health, to 
develop their vigour for the wars of the future, and to secure their exist- 
ence in the field by the issue of a good and sufficient ration is quite as 
important as the perfection of warlike means of destruction and defence. 
Manis always the first instrument of war, and those who try to strengthen 
him and feed him, labour equally in the country’s defence as they who 
drill and lead battalions to fight. The first duty imposed by Nature upon 
Humanity is the preservation of existence : that this essay may be acc-pt- 

ed as an honest, though perhaps an indifferent effort to secure that end 
for the British soldier is the earnest wish of the author. 


APPENDIX. 


In the following tables are given certain facts concerning the nutritive 
value of foods and diets which could not be conveniently incorporated in the 
text of the preceding essay. 
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Having established in himself a condition of nitrogenous equilibrium and find- 
ing his daily out-put of Nitrogen to be constant, that is averaying 291 grains, and 
the body weight to be 155 Ibs. the following effects upon nutrition were observed when. 
subsisting on 8 ounces of Corbin’s Sonp and and 12 02 of Biscuit per diem by the 
writer. (sce folio 52 of the preecding essay). 
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“a diarhaa. 
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| Acid dyspepsia. 

6th day.—Walked 8 miles carrying a rifle. | | 
Performed usual duties ...; 200° | 263- | 1523 | Feel much better, 
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Having established in himself a condition of nitrogenous equilibrium and find- 
ing his daily out-put of Nitrogen to be constant, that is averaging 291 grains, and 
the body weight to be 155 Ibs. the following effects upon nutrition were observed when 
subsisting on 8 ounces of Corbin’s Soup and and 12 0z of Biscuit per diem by the 
writer. (see folio 52 of the preceeding essay). 
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LETTERS ON STRATEGY. 


LETTER 3. 
French dispositions from the 8th to the 13th October. 


On the 8th October the first contact of the two armies took place. 
The cavalry marching in front of the French lef column drove in the 
Prussian forepost at Coburg, and at Saalfeld and Gefell the foremost 
troops of Murat and ‘Tanentzien came into cullision. 

From the moment of first contact with the enemy Strategy enters 
another phase. On one side it gives rise to tactical events, on the other 
side these tactical events react upon it again. It must leave the domain 
ef pure speculation It passes toa certain extent into that of reality. 
At this point even the Strategy of the last century was compelled to 
reckon no longer with geographical points, holding of territory d&c. 
alone. It was obliged to turn its attention to the enemy himself. 

October 9th.—Even Napoleon’s dispositions were influenced by 
contact with the enemy. He certainly let his masses resume the advance 
on the 9th October in the direction they had been : taking heretofore. 
The right wing column pushed its head on to Hof (3 miles distant,) the 
middle column just beyond Schleiz (4 miles,) the left up to Grifenthal 
(4 miles.) 

None the less, the circumstance that Tanentzien, who was oppo- 
site his middle column, developed no important force, and was obliged 
at Schleiz to give way in spite of a tough resistance, as soon as 
Marat and Bernadotte made their main bodies felt, and the former 
auiversal report of spies that the Prussian army stood in the neigh- 
bourhood of Erfurt, inspired Napoleon with anxiety for his left 
column. The Emperor himself came to-day to Ebersdorf. He may 
perhaps now first have obtained a knowledge of the nature of the Saale, 
which has a deep channel and the passages of which form very arduous. 
defiles. I cannot refrain from thinking that the destruction of Mortier’s: 
Corps at Diirrenstein may have been still very fresh in his memory. 
For it was not a year ago that this Corps separated from the army by 
the Danube, detached in like manner on the left flank, had fallen 
intoa trap. If all the French Army Corps went on in the same direc- 
tion on the 10th October, the left eolumn on that day would be sepa- 
tated from the army by the Saale, and if the Prussian army united fell 
Upon it, a like fate might be in store for it, such as befell Mortier in 
1805, On this account Napoleon recommended the greatest prudeuce 
to Marshal Lannes, who marched at the head of the left column, when 
he moved on the 10th Octobet from. Griifenthal upon Saalfeld. 

Certainly Angereau was to have followed Marshal Lannes by only 
half aday’s march distance, aud one would think that both tugether, 
being 46,000 men strong, might have been able to offer to the greatest 

Superiority of numbers a resistance of the duration of at least one day. 
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But Napoleon knew from experience very well, that although the 
marches were so dirceted that the hinder Corps spent the night ouly 
halfia day's march away from the oue that marched ahead of it, it was 
nevertheless during the march a whole day's distance from it, because 
it had to set off just half a day later. For, as already remarked, the 
foremost Corps covers the road fora whole day’s mareh in length, there- 
fore the head of the suceceding Corps remains during the march a whole 
day's distance from the head of the foremost Corps (its rear being an- 
other day’s march further off,) and it cannct support in full strength 
on the same day, shou‘d danger threaten. 

Moveover, on the 10th October Angerean had in fact only reached 
Griifenthal, from whence Lannes marched off that same day, and so the 
former was a whole day’s march behind. In view of the absolute 
obedience which Napoleon demanded and enforced from his subordinates 
it must have been downright impossib’e for Angereau to go further for- 
ward on this day. The history of the war gives us no reasons for this 
deviation of Anzereau's from the plan of operation. But whoever has 
seen troops march in a mountainous country, will find it conceivable that 
Lannes’ Corps may during the march over this spur of the Thiiringer 
Wald have grown so long in column, that Angereau could not advance 
further. An interesting lesson in Strategy—namely, that two Corps 
marching one behind the other on the same road do not represent s 
concentrated force for an eventual action, because one cannot support 
the other with certainty on the same day, especially when the field of 
battle lies ahead of the foremost Corps. Corps marching on parallel 
lines support one another more quickly, as have mentioned before. 
The circumstance had no disastrons consequence for Lanues, because ov 
the 10th October he did not run against superior forces. Nevertheless 
it is always interesting and instructive to enquire even into cases in 
which the result has no drastic lessons to give. Because much occurs 
in war, which might have been followed by the most disastrous conse- 
quences, but passes unnoticed, because these happily did not occur. 
Here actnally the army of the Prince zu Hohenlohe, which on the 8th 
was at Jena and Koda, might on the 9th have marched to Rudolstadt 
and onthe 10th have preyared fur Marshal Lannes the fate of Mortier 
at Diirrenstein. That it had remained at Jena, Napoleon neither knew 
nor could have known, ‘Therefore there was fall reason for Napoleon's 
warnings as to prudence. 

Further measures for the support of Marshal Lannes from the col- 
lateral columns Napoleon did not take on the 10th October. He thought 
it sutlicient to caution him to be prudent, so that he might fall back on 
Angereau in case he met with forces tuo strong for him. 

On the other hand he did take measures for bringing in case of 
emergency in the next few days greater forces over to the left column. 
He drew Ney’s Corps) which fullowing Marshal Soult in the right 
wing column on the 10th October in a forced march of almost 6 miles 
from Miinchberg by Hof to Gefell with its head at ‘anna. In this way 
this Corps was drawn nearer to the middle column, while the rest held 
on to their original table of operation, 
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On the extreme right wing Soult arrived at Planen after a march 
of 4 miles. Consequently behind him) there came a gap, because Ney 
was directed towards the left and Wrede could ouly get as far as 
Bayreuth.  Bernadotte at the head of the middle column renehed the 
line Auma-—Triptis—Neu. Stadt (3 miles.) in front of him) Murat’s 
eavalry, behind him Davout, beyond xehleiz. Napoleou himself went to 
Schleiz, Lannes marched 3 miles to Saalfeld where he dispersed the 
advanecd guard of the cuemy, and pushed forward the head of his 
troops towards Rudolstadt and in pursuit. That behind him Angerenu 
got only as far as Grifenthal, [have already mentioned. 

From the 10th October Napoleon’s plan of operation takes a new 
form. Hitherto it had only consisted of a single advance in mass, which 
he began from the point of concentration of his army on tho nearest 
roads towards, at one and the same time, Dresden and Berlin. The 
action of Saalfeld, the retreat of ‘Tanentzien’s troops in his front, the 
fact that the French right column found as good as no enemy before it, 
showed him the possibility of reaching the enemy’s left flank and threat- 
ening his retreat on Berlin and Dresden. 

A regular plan of operation Napoleon did not issne. What he 
published later in his bulletins and otherwise about the events, is with- 
out historical value, for he understood perfectly how to do violence to 
truth, as his needs demanded. But in the letters in which he instructed 
his more distant commanders and gave them general ‘ directives,” he 
published his thoughts without reserve, as they actually lay in his mind. 
Thus the two letters of the 10th October to Soult are of the greatest 
historical interest. In these two letters he gives his ideas full and real 
expression just as they crussed his mind. ‘The disorder in which all that 
he has to say, is here poured forth, proves that he wrote in hot haste, 
and leaves one to guess that these letters are amongst those which he 
is said to have dictated four at a time to his secretaries. But this very 
confusion and haste lends the letters the stamp of truth. 

First it appears that he held it possible that the enemy should 
advance against him on the offensive. ‘The presence of Prince Louis at 
Saulfeld and the forward move of the duke of Weimar over the Thiiringer 

Wald upon Schmal Ralden and Meiningen ou the 9th October gave rise 
in bim to these thoughts of an offensive on the part of the enemy's 
force. In the case of such an offensive he considered his army not yet 
concentrated enough, and so formed the plan of concentrating it in a 
defensive position at Schleiz. He was delighted that the enemy should 
attack him there. It was characteristic of the tenacity with which he 
clung to a course once taken that he did not allow himsclf to. be at all 
disturbed by the forward movement of the duke of Weimar, although 
this mana@uvre must have seriously endangered his line of retreat, if it 
was carried ont with any considerable energy. He knew tvo surely that 
the enemy must strike at his main forces, if he would obtain any thing 
decisive. But the more forces the enemy pushed forward southwards, 
the more forces he detached, the weaker only could he show himself 
for the decisive battle. And so the thought that the enemy might 
attack him, “charmed” him. If however the enemy wished to have 
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himself attacked, then he certainly would attack. After the battle he 
would be in Dresden and Berlin befere the enemy. So he writes. You 
see, he thinks first of the enemy’s army which he wants to beat, and 
only then of geographical points Only in case of the enemy retiring 
upon Magdeburg does Napoleon speak in this letter of reaching Dresden 
without a battle. This place had, as I already once, I think, observed 
to you, such an attraction for him, because he wanted to detach Saxony 
from the Prussian alliance. 

From the letter it further appears that on the 10th October Napo 
leon conceived the plan of striking the enemy, if he could attack him, 
in such a way that the battle would be fought with changed front, him- 
self with his back towards the neutral Austrian boundary, his opponent 
with his line of retreat to Berlin in danger. Since the Prussian army 
still had a wide-spreading territory right behind it as a base of opera- 
tion, while Napoleon had nothing but a friendly veutral state, the 
strategic position in case of an unsuccessful outcome of the battle was 
for more critical for Napaleon than for his opponents. Strategic opera- 
tions of such a kind cau only be undertaken, when the tactical result 
is an absolute certainty, and there is no need of drawing the pussibility 
of failure into computation. 

Napoleon was fuily aware that in such an operation he might be in 
acritical position for days, because th» advance of the duke Weimar 
(whose strength was unknown to him) in the direction of Schweinfurt 
threatened his line of communication and might disturb the regular 
supply of provisions At all events he recommended Marshal Soult ix 
writing to procure himself bread, with which he was to be provided for 
several days, if he joined Napoleon. It is also certainly a matter of 
course that if Napoleon actually carried out the left wheel of his army 
which he had in mind, provision transports could not easily reach the 
right wing across the other corps 

Whilst Napoleon was writing, he received Soult’s report of the 
evening of the 9th Octuber from Vlanen, that he had found only about 
1,000 men of the enemy in front of him. These had moved upon Gera. 
In the direction of Dresden there were none of the enemy. 

Napoleon now drew his whule army together for mutual action, 
like a tiger crouching to spring. He believed the Prussians wished to 
confront him at Gera. But he was doubtful whether they could be con- 
centrated in front of him there. So he desired to quickly crush the 
enemy's left wing at Gera with superior force and then adopt his change 
of fvont. With this aim he concentrated his army towards the middle 
column and attained thereby the denble object of drawing the left column 
from its threatened position on the further side of the Saale and of 
uniting the whole army for a blow with full strength. Such was the 
tenour of his orders for the 11th October which must have been issued 
in the course of the 10th, for in his second letter to Soult (6 P. at. of 
the 10th October) Napoleon refers to them. 

By these orders he drew the left column from Saalfeld over to 
Neustadt and to the right bank of the Sale. 

Bernadotte with the cavalry of Murat before him was pushed for- 
ward as advanced guard of the whole army upon Gera ; Davout followed 
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upon Mittel-Pollnitz ; Napoleon weut with the Guard to Auma, while 
Ney was brought over to Schleiz and Soult to Langen-Wetzendorf to the 
middle column, 

Conseqnently the right column now, after it had had a circuitous 
march through this closing in on the muldle column, formed the reserve 
of the whole army for a battle in the front, Napoleon therefore intend- 
ed to concentrate the army ona front of only 3 miles, a depth of 6 
miles In this way he was better prepared fora general offensive to- 
wards the left flank than towards the front. But he certainly thought 
and rightly, that in the direction of the front at Gera he could not as 
yet have the whole forces of the enemy to deal with but rather towards 
the left flank. Yet withal on this day he operated with great caution. 
For if, as he thonght not altogether impossible, the enemy had pressed 
forwards from Gera in fall force, he would have let his advanced guard 
(Murat and Bernadotte) fall back, and have been able to concentrate 
his whole army ina single day on the line Triptis —P6llnitz—Weida. 

Tn the statement that the Emperor drew his army together on the 
lth ona front of 3 miles I have taken no notice of the circumstance 
that in fact Angereau had on the 11th October remained behind at 
Saalfeld. That he should do this, however, seems not to have been 
part of Napoleon’s plan. Fur he writes to Soult* “I hope Marshals 
Lannes and Angereau are at Saalfeld.” He had therefore no knowledge 
that Angereau onthe 10th had only reached Grifenthal and on the 11th 
could not get further than Saalfeld. He seems to have supposed that 
Angerean had been able to keep lis interval of only half a day’s march 
aud must have come to Lannes’ help, as soon as the latter had been 
involved in an action. That is to say, of the action of Saalfeld Napo- 
leon had not yet had any news, when he wrote at 6 P. M. to Suult. He 
had only heard the cannunade. 

Angereau then had not been able to carry out the Emperor's orders 
aud had not come up to what was expected of him. 

Napoleon held the principle and has often expressed it, that in 
order to get possibilities out of troops, impossibitities must be demand- 
ed of them. This principle is a very dangerons one for if such orders 
are given that allowances have to be male, if command is not fully 
executed, then it is impossible to know for certain on what one can 
reckon. 

If the strategic dispositions of our highest commanders in the war 
of 187U-I are observed and compared with what was actually carried 
out, it will in no case be found that an army curps was ever unable to 
perform a march that was demanded of it. Our Generals were there- 
fore well trained and made no wrong calculations. Do not imagine that 
T take it upon myself to find fault with a military genius like Napoleon, 
Twill only say again, as I have already done before, that our chieifs 
built upon the study of Napoleon's system and improved on it. Napo- 
leon was to a certain extent the originator of modern Strategy, which 
culininates in the principle that fur the decisive battle one can never be 


* Iu the letter dated 6 p.m, 10th Octcber.—Tra. slator. 
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too strong. But as originator, he was not in the position to profit by 
the study of the past. He had been obliged to build up his strategy 
himself from his own experience. It was therefore open to improve- 
ment. 

I should like to notice to you another interesting point in these 
two letters to Soult. Namely, the method of Napoleon’s system of com- 
mand, as it therein appears, He specitied how and to what place the 
corps were to march on the following day. His chief of the staff 
(Berthier) prepared the orders according to these directions. Along with 
this definite issue of orders there appear however these private letters 
as well of the Fimperor’s to his Marshals, more especially to those who 
from their distance away and their isulated position might chance to be 
obliged to act ‘independently and at variance with the orders. These 
letters were consequently general “directives” in which the Marshals 
were as clearly as possible made acquainted with the general situation 
and intentions of the mperor, so that they were in a position to act in 
unforescen cuscs in unison with the whole machine Thus, he gave 
express permission to act independently and at variance with orders; 
for example, in the letter of the morning of the 10th he says, “If you 
find any thing to do against the enemy one march from you, you can do 
it with confidence.” 

This very method of command of an army, which ran concurrently 
with the regular issue of orders we find again in the German system in 
the war of 1870-1, only improved and more systematically organized. 
At critical moments there were sent to the Army or Corps commands 
from the Grand Head Quarters of H. M. the King, officers of the Gene- 
ral Staff, who were fully acquainted with the general situation. But 
not too much time was lost in Correspondence. The letters that they 
bronght were only short ones. The messengers could give oral informa- 
tion upon all points and make the leaders of the armies and corps aware 
of the intentions of the commander-in-Chief. Thus, staff officers were 
sent to Speyer to the Crown Prince before the attack on Weissemburg, 
thus also on the [4th August to the battle of Colombey-Nouilly, and 
later when) MacMahon’s march northwards to turn our right flank be- 
came known, and again to the battle of Beaumont. I only mention a 
few cases, which are directly known to me personally.* * * 

In later times Napoleon sometimes sent for commanding generals 
singly and had interviews by the hour with them to acquaint them with 
his intentions, Marmont in his memoirs complains bitterly of this, 
because he was thus robbed of the time he wanted for making all the 
dispesitions for his corps, and these complaints confirm my former 
assertion to you that it is not desi rable to call the subordinate generals 
away out of reach of their commands, Napoleon did not do this sys- 
tematically nor often. He seems by Marmont’s account ouly to have 
done so to silence the disquict of his mind in critical situations sending 
for one or the other of his oldest cuntidential friends in order to give 
vent to his feeling. 

He had moreover no such well trained General Staff, as the Ger- 
man army had in 1870. Such a General Staff produces the reliable 
men that cau be sent to the subordinate generals. 
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The events of the 11th October enlightened Napoleon still further 
aste the enemy, and on the night of the 10th-L1th October he must 
have received Launes’ report of the action of Saalfeld. 

He had ascertained the following; the advanccd guard of Prince 
Louis was shattered at Saalfeld and the fragments of this force as far as 
the neighbourhood of Rudolstadt had not been absorbed by any fresh 
troops. ‘The advanced guards of the French main army (Murat and 
Bernadotte) had reached Gera without resistance. Next, the cavalry 
had come up With some baggage trains (perhaps those of Tanentzien’s 
corps) which were attempting to escape from Gera by Crossen to Cam- 
burg. A number of waggons were taken. Keconnaissances were 
pushed in the direction of Zeitz, Jena, and Altenburg, and no troops 
of the enemy were encountered. 

The French corps then on the 11th October all reached their ordered 
destinations, Angereau alone did not get further than to Saalfeld. 

Napoleon, misled by the backward movements of the Prussian 
detachments upon the right bank of the Saale, believed that the enemy’s 
army was on the point of retreating over the Saale and Ilm. He there- 
tore made dispositions for the 12th October with the view of coming up 
with the enemy but also at the same time threatening his line of retreat 
upon Berlin. This was to be effected by a left wheel forward on a vast 
scale of the whole army. 

The forward moving pivot of this wheel was to be Angereau, who 
was to march on the left bank of the Saale from Saalfeld upon Cahla. 
Lannes had to march by Neustadt and upon Jena. Davout, reinforced 
by a division of Dragoons, was by a forced march pushed forward up to 
Naumburg. Soult and Napoleon (the Guard) reached Gera; Ney 
Mittel-Pollnitz ‘The Emperor seems to have still thought it not possi- 
ble that the enemy would wholly denude the environs of Leipzig and 
Dresden of troops, for he sent Bernadotte and Murat to Zeitz with the 
order to further reconnoitre towards Leipzig. 

After this wheel the army on the evening of the 12th October stood 
fronting west. 

In the first line Angereau at Cahla, Lannes between Neustadt and 
Jena, Davout at Naumburg. Behind these Ney at Pollnitz, the Guard 
and Soult at Gera, Bernadotte and Murat at Zeitz. and so properly spea- 
king the army was divided into two parts of which Davout, Bernadotte 
and Murat together appear detached to the north, in order to threaten 
the enemy’s flank and rear. 

* * * * * * 

It will astonish you as much as it does me that Napoleon who on 
the 10th October was solieitous about Marshal Lannes’ march on the left 
bank of the Saale although he could have fallen back on Angereau, now 
two days later ordered the latter to advance absolutely isolated still fur- 
ther upon the left bank of the Saale from Saalfeld to Rudolstadt where 
no support could possibly be guaranteed to him on the 12th October, 
The success at Saalfeld was not of such consequence that thereby all 
danger might seem to have been removed. Prince Louis’ troops had 
numbered scarcely 10,000 men. ‘Lhe closer the army approached the 
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enemy, the more pressing must the danger have appeared. It only 
remains to suppose that Napoleon laboured under the strong conviction 
of the full retreat of the enemy. ‘That he was mistaken, the facts them- 
selves prove—namely, the Prussian main army had been at Blanken- 
hayn on the night of the 10th-l1th and could have marched on the 
11th just aswell to Rudolstadt as to Weimar without Napoleon's hear 
ing of it. Then it could have crushed Angereau of the 12th October at 
Rudolstadt and hurled him into the Saale. ‘This is again a proof that 
the Emperor did not demand of his cavalry strategic information to such 
an extent as we now do, apparently beeause he was afraid of the 
superiority of the l'russians in that arm. Else he would have given 
Angerean sufficient cavalry and they must, if properly employed, have 
brought in full information about the enemy. 

You must feel surprised too that Napoleon directed Bernadotte, who 
was marching at the head of the army, to Zeitz and Marshal Davont 
upon Naumburg over 6 miles distant. Had he on the contrary pushed 
forward Bernadotte upon Naumburg and Davout upon Zeitz, neither 
corps would have over-exerted itself, for they would have had a march 
of only 44 miles before them. 

The more skilfully Napoleon disposed his corps, the more must one 
wonder at these measures and ask the reasons. He had had a report that 
in the direction of Zeitz the enemy had not shown himself. Had _ his 
cavalry patrols advanced to but so short a distance that their reports 
could give him no feeling of security 2 Had they then again not fultilled 
their object? Did he on this account apprehend that the corps that 
should march direct upon Naumburg might be in danger from the side 
of Zeitz, and therefore send first one corps to the latter place and then 
let the one following behind go on to Naumburg ? 

This cannot have been the only reason. Napoleon might perhaps 
have imagined another force of the enemy to be lying between Zeitz and 
Leipzig, but he must have understood that the main force of the enemy 
was not to be expected from that quarter. For the day before the bag- 
gage of Tanentzien’s corps which fell into the hands of troops marching 
upon Gera, had been seized in flying retreat upon Jena and Camburg. 
He must have supposed the main force of the enemy to be to the north- 
west, as he directed the left wheel of his army in that direction. 

It is evident that he must have had another reason for the measure 
which seems to us so surprising. One might almost suppose that the 
characters of the Marshals induced him to it. To Marshal Davout he 
had often entrusted tasks that demanded independent action. If we sup- 
pose he had doubts of the capabilities of Bernadotte, that Marshal’s con- 
duct on the 14th October and three years later at Wagram only too well 
confirmed these doubts. What Marmont in his memoirs imparts as to 
the opinion which Napoleon held of Bernadotte, agrees with this view. 
Of a certainty strategic measures do at time depend on the characters and 
capabilities of the subordinate leaders and a prudent chief takes this into 
calculation. id LA = * 

Even more than at the marches of Davout’s and Bernadotte’s corps 
will you wonder, as I do, at the medley into which Napoleon on the 12th 
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October shuffled his corps in order to carry out the left wheel of the 
Grand Army ina single day, You know how much it takes to decide to 
allot an Army corps new lines of communication and operation, because 
with this change in the rear of the corps minute arrangements have to be 
made which are seldom effected without considerable misunderstand- 
ings. Still more numerous are the misunderstandings, when one corps 
exchanges its line of operation with another corps. For then columns 
necessarily cross one another behind the front. Such crossings of columns 
are terribly fatiguing for the troops, and at every fresh. stoppage at least 
half of the troops are delayed often a full day’s march and more. Often, 
Imight almost say generally, these crossings are attended with a fatal 
eonfusion, which finds its most glaring expression in a block of waggons 
such that at last no one can move backwards or forwards or pass along 
the road. It is therefore a main rule of the General Staff to avoid cross- 
ings if possible. 

I once beheld a muddle such as I have described behind the front, 
and the fearful confusion, the perplexity into which all the waggon and 
column leaders were thrown, is still so fresh in my memory that I feel 
even now an absolute horror of it. It was after the battle of Sedan in 
which our collected army corps had formed a perfect ring round the enemy 
and were then all massed together on one point. Jn spite of. the most 
cautious measures taken Ly our chiefs who on this account ordered the 
army to radiate outwards to extricate itself before it started on the 
advance upon Paris, crossings could not be avoided. Our army—the 
army of the Maas—was even obliged to make marches rearwards and not- 
withstanding this, when it advanced, it came upon columns of other 
corps marching across it on the 6th September.* 

In 1870 the trains were for the most part organized like military 
bodies, at least they were under strict military leadership and superinten- 
dence. What could it have been like in the case of 1806, when they 
were glad if they could get the guns drawn by military teams. 

Blume gives the marching depth of-an army corps inclusive of staffs, 
trains and columns at roundly 38 Kilometer or 5 German miles (the 
French corps at that time were sometimes stronger, sometimes weaker 
than the Prussian are now.) Therefore a corps on its march forms a long 
thin thread, along which orders and reports tind their way from front to 
tear, from roar to front. In Napoleon’s army two or three corps 
marched on the same road and the thread was 10 to 15 miles long. But 
since the corps were to support one another mutually towards the front, 
the train even of the foremost corps will have probably followed behind 
the hindermost. Thus then the long thread consisted of varied and 
changing elements. As long as the whole remained on the same road, 
all went well. But if, a3 on the 12th October .in the French army, the 
heads of these threads are twisted together, then there must arise a tangle 
of confusion behind, which is very difticult to unravel * 2 

Only the General Commanding himself can lessen the evil by sending 
back authorities such perhaps as the Quarter Master General, with dic- 


* Battle of Sedan fought on September 1st.—Translator. 
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tatorial power to restore order. But disorder will not be avoided altogether 
even then. Delay and confusion always arise. 

How complete a change then was it that Napoleon undertook this 
day with his corps ! 

Of the troops which had hitherto taken the middle route, the Guard 
alone still remained in the centre ; the rest (Murat’s cavalry and the 
corps of Bernadotte and Davout) formed from this day forth the right 
wing. The two foremost corps of the right wing (Soult and Ney) were 
taken into the centre, and Ney who had hitherto been marching behind 
Soult, now stood on his left ; the two corps of the left wing [Lannes and 
Angereau] likwise now stood beside instead of behind one another. 

Moreover the army had its front almost facing west, its rear towards 
the frontier, not much more than two marches distant—of hostilely 
neutral Austria. All the supplies had to come from the left wing and 
seek their destination along the whole length of the army, for the base 
of operation, the present kingdom of Bavaria, lay now right in prolong- 
ation of the front of the army close to its left flank. 

It was impossible for the army to persevere long in this position ; 
yet Napoleon scems to have anticipated such a situation as possible, at 
any rate he had ordered the Marshals to provide themselves with food for 
several days, that is to say, to render themselves independent of their 
trains. 

With his experionce in strategic dispositions he must have been very 
well aware of this situation, and it is as well not to suppose that he may 
have ercated it by a mistake, by an error of judgment. Nor can it have 
been unknown to him that Prus Hussars of the Regiment Rudorf 
had on the 11th entered Schweinfurt, for they had made prisoners there, 
carried off convoys, and in short broken his line of communication. 

Ten years earlier before Mantua he had amazed the world by a bold 
campaign. He completely gave up his line of communication, sacrificed 
the siege material, marched through the Alps round the army of relief, 
attacked it from the rear and hurled it into Mantua, where it finally only 
increased the numbers of the starving and hastened the capitulation. 
That time he had acted like Cortez, who burnt his ships behind him. 
But that time he had found himself ina critical situation and could free 
himself only by some such desperate act as this ; he was too at that time 
still a young adventurer who had only to make his name, Now he was 
the mighty Emperor and had no need at all to lead his army into a criti- 
eal position. Hopfner on this account blames Napoleon’s procedure on 
the 12th October most severely. 

To me it seems as though Napoleon so despised the united forces of 
Prussia and Saxony as_ to believe failure to be utterly impossible. This 
is also apparent from the earlier letters and from the expressions already 
once quoted by me :— Je ne sais pas ce qu’ils veulent...Je crois qu'ils 
veulent avoir une lecon...nous ferons une belle campagne” &c. Strategy 
of course would be an easy matter, if one had received beforehand from 
fate the assurance of remaining the victor in every fight. But that one 
can never tell beforehand. Even with the greatest superiority in num- 
bers, in fitness and war-proficiency on the part of the troops, unforeseen 
circumstances can put the result in question, 
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We sce this ina consideration of the events of the 18th October. 
Seldom probably has an army had a greater superiority over its opponent 
than the French had then. And yet it was ouly through peculiarly lucky 
circumstances that it escaped on the 13th October ver 
would have brought it instantly to a standstill in this critical strate; 
position, This confirms what I wrote you in the first letter that war is 
“a hazard and that therefore in war we must dare, if one aim at sue- 
38, When wehave calculated whether the chances of success, are on our side. 
Napoleon here dared for the sake of the greater result, after he had cal- 
culated that the superiority of his united mass ave him the probability 
of victory. We too fought at St. Privat and Gravelotte with a changed 
front without being quite certain beforehand of success, 

* * * * * 


On the morning of the 13th Napoleon at first seems to have been 
much in doubt as to what to do. He appears to have received reports 
from all the Marshals except Lannes, The only direction he gave was 
that Ney shouid march upon Roda, while Lannes was to resume his 
Movement upon Jena; the Bavarians (under Wrede,] the tail of the 
right wing column, who now also came up, were directed to Schleiz, 
that is, drawn over to the eentre, and Bernadotte marched to Davout to 
Noumburg ; the rest of the army was to have a day’s halt. 

Forced marches like these with the whole army are not made for the 
sake of aday’s halt. Either—the corps had pressing need of this rest 
which would teach us the lesson that it is most hazardous to exhaust 
troops with forced marches, for they usually lead up to the dénodement, 
or else would not be undertaken ; while if troops have urgent need of 
rest, they cannot co-operate with energy for the dénodement. Or else,— 
Napoleon was still in ignorance of the whereabouts of the enemy’s army 
and knew not whither he ought to direct his corps. It is extraordinary 
to me that Angereau was not taken from his halt and directed on Jena. 

In the course of the morning Lannes’ report seems to have come in, 
that he had come into collision with the enemy at Lobeda, Bergan and 
Winzerle. Napoleon now directed Soult’s corps on Roda and Kistritz 
and betook himself to Jena. 

In the meantime Lannes had occupied the Landgrafenberg at Jena 
with his advanced guard and seen the whole army of the Prince Zu 
Hohenlohe before him. ‘The news of this Napoleon received an hour 
from Jena. He now gave the order that the Guard and Soult were to 
follow upon Jena. But this support would have come too late, for he 
could easily have become an eyewitness of the annihilation of Marshal 
Lannes, when he arrived on the Landgrafenberg at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, 

Permit me to point out to you in anticipation that before this the 
Prince zu Hohenlohe set his army into motion to throw the weak forees 
of Lannes into the Saale. His army was just moving joyfully to the 
attack, when straightway came Massenback from Weimar from the King 
and brought the fatal order based entirely on a misunderstanding, not at 
any price to make an attack on that day. At the same time the start 
of the Pragsian main army was by an unlucky chance so delayed that on 
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the evening of the 13th the pass of Kisen was not occupied. Suppose 
these two mistakes had not occurred, then on the 13th Lannes would 
have been destroyed and the pass of Késen would have been held by 
Prnssian troops, and perhaps the advanced guard of Davout would have 
suffered a check there, 

On the 14th October, however, according to this Angereau would 
have found himself in a highly dangerous position ; the other corps of 
the French army would have been obliged to halt at Jena, Dorniurg, 
Comburg and Naumburg at the impassible defiles of the Saale. The 
French army would have fallen into the same position behind the Saale 
for some days, as three years later behind the Danube after the battle of 
Aspern, only with this difference that it would have been in still worse 
plight as to its base and rear communications, for Napoleon had for the 
moment completely abandoned his line of retreat. Prussian Cavalry 
indeed had advanced into Schweinfurt. 

Hopfner says that had the Prussian army been properly commanded, 
such an unfavourable result not only could but must have been the out- 
come of the enemy’s combinations, and then the judgment of contempo- 
raries would have condemned Napoleon just as severely as they now 
extol the wisdom of his caleulations. He adds :—“ If Napoleon knew the 
condition of the supreme command, the despondency &c., of the Prus- 
sian army, so that be believed it possible to venture anything, he was 
undoubtedly justified.” 

I have already signified to you that Napoleon was probably aware of 
a considerable superiority and could venture much, and that I cannot on 
this account join in so severe a condemnation of his measures, a3 
Hopfner expresses, who declares he ean only wonder at Napoleon’s luck. 

But if one considers that those two happy chances were necessary 
to bring about so favourable a result for Napoleon, one recognizes that to 
a favourable result in war even with great superiority of strength and of 
strategic foresight there pertains yet another element, which is called by 
most men luck, by the more discriminating the higher Hand which 
directs the destinies of men. 

Napoleon believed in this higher hand, his star as he called it :— 
“ La balle qui me tuera, n’est pas encore fondue,” he said at Jena.* * 
* * Hence this confidence, which is the first condition for daring, 


if the chances have been weighed beforehand. 
* * 


* * * * 


The events of the 13th October lead to yet another reflection : 

Napoleon had started on his march in close concentration and yet 
had fallen into such a position that if the idea of Hohenlohe on the 13th 
had been carried out and the march of the main army not been delayed 
by an accident, the operation in view would have miscarried. Of that 
vary army marching as it was in concentration, parts cuuld on the 13th 
October have been beaten isolated at Jena and Kisen, 

What lesson do we gather from this ! 

The best strategic leadership can be baffled, if incorrect information 
or none at all is had of the enemy’s movements. It is quite impossible 
to march for long s@ concentrated as to be in a pusition at the first tacti- 
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cal contact with the enemy to act conjointly with the whole force. Hence 
it is necessary to calculate the correct moment at which to concentrate. 
“March disunited, fight united” is the great art of Strategy, as our 
first strategist says. For this it is requisite that calculation be based on 
the clearest possible knowledge of the enemy with which the reconnoi- 
tring cavalry must supply the strategist. 

October 14th.—When Napoleon a short distance from Jena received 
the report from Lannes, that he would probably be attacked that day, 
he issued the orders to concentrate the army at Jena. These orders were 
complete by the time he had had a sight of the enemy from the Land- 
grafenberg. In compliance with these the army on the night of the 13th 
14th stood as follows :— 

Lannes in front of the Landgrafenberg ; the Guard upon it; Ange- 
reau above Jena on the Galgenberg ; Ney at Roda, advanced guard to- 
wards Jena ; Soult in a night march upon Jena, which his leading troops 
had already reached. Marat’s cavalry which was summoned back from 
the detached army on the right. [Bernadotte and Davout,] between 
Camburg and Dornburg on the right bank. At Naumburg Bernadotte 
had joined Davout. There was therefore nothing left of the intended 
day’s halt on the 13th, Davout’s corps alone had not moved. 

In his dispositions for the battle Napoleon united Angereau, Lannes 
the Guard, Ney, Soult and Murat against the enemy's front at Jena. 
Marshals Davout and Bernadotte were to march upon Apolda by Naum- 
burg, Késen and Camburg respectively, in order to attack the enemy in 
flank and rear. 

It is again evident that Napoleon let himself be strategically very 
badly served by his cavalry. For since he could suppose the enemy to 
lie in a north-westerly direction, strong cavalry eught to have been 
pushed forward thither and have covered the left flank of the army on the 
12th October in its march northwards, He still supposed the forces of 
the enemy that were visible to him to be the whole united army. Asa 
matter of fact he had only the smaller portion, the army of the Prince 
zu Hohenlohe, opposite him. Against this smaller portion therefore were 
the dispositions of his whole army directed. The larger portion was 
quite left out of calculation and surprised him by its existence. 

That Napoleon with threefold superiority of numbers shattered the 
army of the Prince zu Hohenlohe and finally dissolved it with his numer- 
ous cavalry on the open plateau of Weimar is not to be wondered at. 

Davout on his side with his corps of 80,000 men collided, as he 
defiled through the pass of Késcn, with the enemy’s main army, which 
was rather more than doubly superior to him in numbers. Davout’s clever 
conduct of the fight, the activity of his troops, and the superiority of 
skirmishing tactics over line tactics had thiz effect that Davout not 
merely asserted himself but gained a mile of ground forward. 

The Prussian main army was not, properly speaking, beaten at 
Auerstadt. Their attacks had mercly been repulsed and then the order 
to retreat had been given without the very considerable reserves having 
been employed. Davout’s troops moreover had suffered frightfully and 
had reached the limit of their fighting power (loss 270 officers and 7,000 
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men, that is, a quarter of their strength.) The failure of Auerstadt. 
amounted to a defeat for the Prussian army only during the days follow- 
ing through the despondency of the troops, the pursuit aud the destruc- 
tion of the other army. 

Most inexplicable is Bernadotte’s behaviour on the 14th October. 
He was directed by Napoleon upon Apolda through Camburg in order to 
co-operate there with Davout (who was to press forward by Késen and 
Eckardsberga) against the left flank and rear of the foe. At Camburg 
he received at 9 o'clock the report of the presence of considerable masses 
of Prussian troops at Sulza on the further side of the Ilm, and this was 
the grounds on which he went by way of Dornburg. This logic is hard 
to comprehend ; for the spectacle of masses of Prussian troops at Sulza 
told him that Napoleon’s supposition was incorrect, according to which 
the right wing of the Prussians was to be found at Apolda. The order 
to co-operate with Davout ought at the sight of Prussian troops at Sulza 
have confirmed Bernadotte in the original intention of choosing the pas- 
sage of the Saale at Camburg and then he must have attacked the troops 
at Sulza. If we think that Bernadotte who at 9 o’clock was at Cam- 
burg, would at 11 o’clock have appeared at Sulza in rear of the Prussian 
main army, whilst it was most hotly engaged against Davout, we cannot 
avoid feeling convinced that then the main army too would on the 14th 
October at Auerstadt have been dissolved. 

I find it difficult to guess the course of reasoning that Bernadotte 
followed. What prompted him to this strange proceeding was not an 
adherence to the wording of the Emperor’s order, for he allowed him- 
self the liberty of choosing according to circumstances a crossing point 
over the Saale other than that which Napoleon had prescribed for him. 
He was therefore fully aware that a detached commander and above all 
the general commanding an army corps must constantly enter into the 
ideas only of his chief and may often be so placed that taking the sense of 
the ideas made known to him he was to act contrary to the letter of 
orders received, and has therefore to obey with understanding, to bring 
initiative into obedience. So that it almost seems as if Bernadotte was 
one of those strategists who preferred to gain by maneuvring what 
demanded an engagement and who liked to avoid fighting. 

* * * * * 

Before I turn to the strategic dispositions of the Prussian army as 
far as they went until the collision of the 14th October, I must bring to 
your notice the marching performances of the French corps. 

After the two days’ rest which Napoleon in anticipation of their 
pending exertions vouchsafed the army, the corps made the following 
marches :— 

Soult on the 8th October 3 miles, the 9th October 3 miles (Hof,) 
the 10th October 4 miles (Planen,) the 11th October (Langen Wetzen- 
dorf ) 3 miles, the 12th (Gera) 4 miles, the 13th October the corps was 
ordered to rest, but had on the night of the 13th—1l4th to march to 
Jena, 5—6 miles. That is to say, after the corps had accomplished 17 
miles in 5 days, it ought to have halted a day. The necessity for hurry- 
ing to the battle compelled a forced march in lieu of a day’s halt. 
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Ney marched on the 8th 3 miles, the 9th 3 miles (Miinchberg, 
the 10th nearly 6 miles (Gefeil-Tanna,) the 11th 2 miles, the 12th 
(Mittel Péllnitz) 3 miles, had also therefore marched 17 in 5 days, 
when on the 13th he was ordered to halt for half aday (he had only 
as far as Roda to yo, 14 miles,) and half a day’s halt is admittedly as 
good as none at all. 

Bernadotte marched on the 8th 3 miles, on the 9th 4 miles (Otters- 
dorf near Schleiz,) on the 10th 3 miles (Auma-Triptis,) the 11th (Gera) 
4 miles, the 12th (upon Zeitz) 3 miles and the 13th (Naumburg) 3 miles, 
20 miles in 6 days. 

Davout and the Guard marching behind Bernadotte made up to the 
11th inclusive the same stages, then however Davont had on the 12th 
to do 6 miles to Naumburg and had therefore marched 20 miles in 5 
days. But in spite of the crisis of the 13th no further march was 
demanded of him on that day ; he was allowed to halt. 

The guard had up to the 12th marched as far as Gera 17 miles in 
5 days, was ordered to rest on the 13th, but then on account of the 
critical position of Marshal Lannes had to march from midday till night 
on to the Landgrafenberg (6 miles.) This makes 23 iiles in 6 days. 

Lannes on the 8th October marched 3 miles, the 9th (Griifenthal) 
4 miles, the 10th as far as Saalfeld 3 miles, where he further fought an 
engagement, the 11th to Neustadt 4 miles, the 12 towards Jena 3 
miles —total 17 miles march and an engagement in 5days. On the 13th 
the presence of considerably superior numbers of the enemy prevented - 
him from marching further than up to the Landgrafenberg.  Angereau 
accomplished somewhat fewer miley in the same time. 

Most of the corps in the 5 days of marching did 17 miles, After 
this performance their experienced leader ordered a day's halt, Int he 
did not hesitate to renounce even this rest day, as seon as the oppor- 
tunity presented itself for a decisive blow, and demanded instead of the 
halt still greater exertions than hitherto, aud after that again a battle. 
Some corps had even to make night marches and then take part in a 
pitched battle. 

If we proceed to compare these performances with those of the 
German army of 1870, I should like to quote the marches only of our 
guard corps, because then I can speak as an eye-witness. The corps 
halted a day on the 9th August, then marched 3, 1, 4, 2, 
and on the morning of the battle of St. Privat 3. mil 
from midday it took a prominent part in the battle, —total 26 miles and 
8 pitched battle in 9 days. This marching performance falls somewhat 
short of that of Napoleon’s corps in 1806, which accomplished more than 
3 miles a day. The guard corps (in 1870) left behind only 500 footsore 

men to garrison Dienlonard. How many men the French corps (1806) 
left lying by the way on the marches in question, cannot now be deter- 
mined. -It is possible and even probable that the French corps had 
More experience and practice in marching, for they had been for years 
onthe move under conditions of war. The Prussians in 1870 came 
from the garrisons of a time of peace, were to the extent of half ang 

mentation men, who had to wear vew boots aud bad had long railway 
Journeys from the rear, which cause the feet to swell, Deo net be sur- 
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prised that I speak of boots in writing on Strategy. The boot is an 
essential element in the marching of infantry and plays a leading part 
in Strategy. 

After the rest day of the 22nd August the guard corps marched 3}$ 
miles on the 23rd, then 24, 4, 4, 3, 2, 2, 3, 4 miles and by dawn of the 
1st September 3 miles in order to have a decisive share in the great 
battle of Sedan. This amounts to 35 miles and a pitched battle in 10 
days. The loss however through the exertions of these marches amounted 
to over 5,000 to 6,000 men. As [ have said, statements are wanting 
as to how great losses the French corps suffered through their forced 
marches in 1806. But it must be acknowledged that they must have 
been in very good marching trim, if after such citorts they were still 
able to win a great victory. 

* * 


* * * 


I cannot forbear, observing that, as is generally reckoned a hatta- 
lion can march 3 miles a day, but after three days must have a halt on 
the fourth day, if it is not to be overexcrted. If you consider now that 
often 1 or 2 miles extra fall to individual battalions, when the whole 
corps moves 3 miles, then you will admit that the 6 days’ niuch of tha 
French corps to the battle of Jena, the 9 days’ mareh of the Prussian 
guard corps to the battle of St. Privat and the 10 days’ march ur the 
same corps to the battle of Sedan are prodigious performances, such as 
probably cannot easily be surpassed. You must not forget that in con- 
for big bat- 
tles, the food supplies can never be as regularly dclivered as in the ease 
of single battalions or in peace, and that irregular nourishinent weak- 
ens the bodily powers. 

If you further take into reckoning the excitement and exertions 
called forth by a great battle, you wili then have an idea what a relax- 
ation of mind and body takes place as soon as the battle is over. 
Hence it is easy to explain why so oflen after a battle enough advantage 
has not been taken of the success by an encrgetic eae For there 
is needed a gigautic strength of will on the part of the General, so that 
he may still demand of his troops, tired to death as they may be aiter 
a battle won, the hardships of unremitting pursuit, and there is needed 
an almost superhuman devotion on the part of the troops, so that they 
may fully act up to this demand instead of giving themselves up to 
that rest which we may suppose them to have fully deserved, 

It is on the other hand evident what immense results an energetic 
pursuit must have, because with the defeated troops fatigue is doubled 
and trebled by despondency. That the Prussian Army at Auerstadt 
and, where it was only repulsed and had not as yet suffered defeat, 
was completely and finally destroyed by the pursuit is historical proof 
of this fact. 

No one can measure the state of exhaustion of the troops after a 
battle, who was not himself present at that battle, and therefore the 
historical student must be in possession of all the conditions, before he 
can criticize the behaviour immediately after the battle or deduce lessons 
therefrom for the future. And so we do not care to go into the strategic 
proceedings following the battles of the L4th Uctuber, 1806. 
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A Narrative oF Gexerat J. E. B. Stuart’s RECcONNAISANCE ROUND 
JeneRAL G, B. MCCLELLAN’S aRMY, 


In FRONT oF RicH Mond, ON THE 137TH, 147H anp 15TH June 1862.* 
BY 
Sun-Conpuctor J. J. Kéntes, B. U. L., 
Librarian, Intelligence Branch, Qr. Mr. General's Dipt. in India. 


After the battle of Fair Oaks or Seven Pines (31st May 1862) there 
was a pause in active operations in front of Richmond (Virginia), partly 
owing to the exhaustion consequent upon that event, and partly to the 
weather, which for the next two weeks was unfavorable to such a degree 
ay tu render any advance almost impossible. 

General G. B. MeClellan’s left and main bodies, on their approach 
to the confederate capital (Richmond) had been forced to encamp in the 
mist of the Chickahominy swamps, where the Federal soldiers, exposed 
tu the malarious poison of that fatal region, and exhausted by incessant 
labor on the intrenchments, sickened and died by thousands. 

General McClellan’s right in order to secure the communications 
with his base of operations on the Pamunky River, became inordinately 
lengthened. ¢ 

It had been ascertained that the long and attenuated line of General 
MeCicllan’s army was for six or eight miles a mere shroud of cavalry 
pickets, thus rendered liable to be penetrated at any point. 

The cuterprising Confederates were quick in discovering this weak- 
ness of their opponents and in availing themselves of the advantage it 
offered, ‘Their first move was a daring reconnaissance by a large force 
of cavalry under General Stuart, which succeeded in penetrating 
the extreme right of General McClellan’s line, gaining its rear on the 
Paumnky, and retiring across the Chickahominy in safety to Richmond. 
By this Drilliant reconnaissance the Confederates took over a hundred 
prisoners, destroyed much valuable Federal property, captured a large 


1e following are the principal books and pamphlets which have been con- 
sulted -— 


‘The Peninsula. McClellan’s Campaign of 1862, by AS. Webb. 
History of Cavalry, by Colonel Denison, 
The War with the South, by R Tomes, 
Richmond Enquirer, dated 16th June 1862. 
Stuart's Cavalry, by J. 8. Mosby. 
Schlachten-Atias, des neuzcliuten Jahrhunderts. 
Der Halbinsel Feldzng, April bis August 1862. 
Beitriye zur Charakterschilderung des Reiter-Generals 
J.E. B. Stuart, by J. Scheibert, Major. ei 
+t of General McClellan, in thus lengthening his line 
General Mecl:owell, but this was prevented hy the 
drawing the latter from the Rappahannock to cover 


+ It was partly the objec 
to facilitate a junction with 
order of the Goven ment wit! 
Washington. 
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quantity of stores, and obtained, what was destined to prove a still more 
serious loss to the Federal cause, an accurate knowledge of the fatal 
weakness in the disposition of General McClellan’s army. 

General Robert Lee’s instructions to General Stuart, directing, 
or rather authorizing, the reconnaissance are dated 11th June 1862. 

With about 1200 cavalry and two pieces of artillery,* General 
Stuart left Richmond on the morning of 12th June, moving in a north- 
direction towards Charlottenville turnpike to create the impression 
at he was going to reinforce General (T. J. Stonewall) Jackson. (News 
had just come of Jac kson’ 's victories over Generals Fremont and Shields, 
battles of “Cross Keys” and ‘Port Republic.”) The force had gone 
some distance without molestation, when the advance guard overtuok 
some 8 or 10 adventurous negroes journeying rapidly towards the Union 
lines. These runaways were secured and sent to the rear, and, as night 
was drawing near, pickets and videttes were posted, and the column 
bivouacked for the night near Ashland, it being considered imprudent to 
adyance farther. 

Early the next morning signal rockets were fired, and answered by 
the confederate troops at the lines far to the rear, and as soon as day 
broke the cavalry column proceeded on its march. General Stuart sent 
an officer in advance with a few men towards Hanover Court House. 
There had beci many surmises as to the destination of this expedition, 
and now it was seen that a raid on General McClellan’s lines was the 
object in view. 

When the advance party got within a few hundred yards of the vil- 
lage, a squadron of Federal cavalry was discovered. The Federals were 
wont to proceed thither daily for forage, as a captured picket informed 
the men, but on this occasion had orders to proceed as far as possible 
towards Richmond. The officer in charge of Stuart’s advance party, 
sent «man back to inform the General of it, so that he might send a 
regiment round to cut off their retreat. General Stuart ordered the 
Ist: Virgini wiry under Colonel Lee to go ; but the Federals, suspect- 
ing that there was a stronger force than they could see, withdrew too 
soon to be caught. 

The column then pushed rapidly towards the camp of the Federal 
eavalry at Old Church. At that place Captain Royall was stationed 
with two squadrons of the 5th United States Regular Cavalry. There 
was a running fight of several miles with the pickets. From persons 
captured in and about the camp it was ascertained that several regi- 
ments were waiting for the advance of Stuart’s column up the road, and 
as their pickets were stronger and more numerous than usual, it was 
deemed advisable to halt. The second squadron of the 9th Virginia 
Cavalry were dismounted and thrown tothe front (on the skirts of a 
wood to the right and left of the road) to act as skirmishers and defend 


* This force consisted of portions of the lst (Colonel*Fitz Hugh Lee) 4th 
(Lieut. Gardiver, Commanding.) and 9th (Colonel F. H. Fitz Hugh Lee,) Virginia 
Ci vat of the Jeit Davis Legion, with whom were the Boykin Rangers, 
ania section of Stucrt's Horse Artillery, (one twelve pounder howitzer and a 
six pounder English rifle piece. 
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the artillery, which was moved up and placed in a position commanding a 
bridge in the hollow—the Federal and the Confederate forces being 
screened from view by rising ground at cither end of the road—the 
Confederate force being farther from the front than the Federal. Ap- 
pearing in considerable force, the Federals advanced in admirable order, 
but suddenly facing to the right about, were quickly retreating, when 
the dismounted men poured a galling fire into them, emptying many 
saddles, and causing much confusion, Finally Stuart’s force met Cap- 
tain Royall’s, who came out with his whole command to reinforce the 
out-post. General Stuart had no suspicion of the nunber he was attack- 
ing, and as soon as he came in sight, he ordered the 3rd. squadron of 
the 9th Virginia Cavalry, composed of the Essex Light Dragoons, (Captain 
Latane,) and Mercer’s Country Cavalry, (Lieutenant Walker,) under 
command of Captain Latane to charge the advancing force. Putting 
spurs to their steeds they dashed gallantly along the road, Captain Latane 
fifteen paces in front, and the charging squadrons dashed in full shock 
together. 

The front of either column were wnhorsed, and the fight became 
instantly hot and bloody. Captain Royall was wounded and his force 
routed ; on the Confederate side Captain Latane was killed. Stuart's 
command could not stay to give the latter even a hasty burial, this was 
left for female hands to do (The scene has been preserved on canvas by 
a Virginian artist.) As Captain Royall’s command had been scattered, 
Stuart’s force soon had possession of his camp, and were feasting on the 
good things they found in it. Nearly everybody forgot—many never 
knew—the danger Stuart’s force were in. A mile or so on his left was 
an impassable river--(Pamunky)—not more than 6 miles to his right 
were McClellan’s Head-quarters, with General Fitz John Porter's 
Corps and the reserve division of cavalry camped. Here was the turn- 
ing point of the expedition. There was a short conference between 
General Stuart and the Lees, who were the colonels of the two Virgi- 
nian cavalry regiments. 

General Stuart was for pushing on to the York River Railway, 
which was still 9 miles off. Colonel F. H. Fitz-Hugh Lee of the 9th 
Virginia Cavalry (son of General RE. Lee) was in favor of it, but 
Colonel Fitz-Hugh Lee of the 1st Virginia Cavalry, was opposed. General 
Stuart had no idea of turning back, and determined to go on and strike 
McClellan in his rear. In the conception and execution of this bold 
enterprise General Stuart showed great genius and an intrepid spirit. 

General Stuart’s column pushed on, sending one officer (Lieut Mosby) 
with two men who were familiar with the country in advance towards 
Tunstall’s Station. The officer in charge of the advance party was 
on a slow horse, and he had not gone very far before General Stuart 
sent one of his staff to tell him to go faster and increase the distance 
between the main column and the advance party. It was important 
that General Stuart’s force should reach the railway before dark or 
reinforcements could he sent there. 

General Stuart’s biographer, without intention, has made a state- 
ment which, if true, would rob him of all the glory of the enterprise, 
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He says that after reaching Old Church, Stuart kept on because it was 
safer than to yo back by the route he had come. The road to Hanover 
Court House was open; and it would not have been possible for the 
Federals to have closed it against Stuart’s force for several hours. The 
fight with Captain Royall was near his eamp, and did not last five 
minutes; it took only a few minutes to destroy it. If Stuart had in- 
tended to return by Hanover, he would have left pickets behind him to 
keep the road open. But Stuart did nothing of the kind The route of 
the two squadrons of cavalry was in itself an insignificant result as 
compared with the magnitude of the preparation. At this point he had 
simply broken through McClellan’s picket line, but had not gained 
his rear. The fight and capture of Royall’s camp at Old Church occurred 
about 2 p.m on 13th June. The nearest camps were three or four miles 
off Major Williams, 6th United States Cavalry, reports that he came 
on the ground with 380 sabres of the 6th United States Cavalry at 
3-30 p. M., about one hour after the rear of Stuart's cavalry had passed 
on towards Tunstall’s Station. This one hour would of itself have been 
amply sufficient to allow Stuart’s troops to return unmolested before 
the arrival of that force. The 5th United States Cavalry came on the 
ground about 5 p. M; and General P. St. G Cooke, United States Army, 
commanding the cavalry reserve, with the rest of his cavalry division, 
Colonel E. 'T. H. Warren’s brigade of infantry, and a battery of artillery, 
reached there after dark. It is very difficult, therefore, to see what 
there was to prevent Stuart from returning if he had so desired. In 
all, there were two brigades of cavalry, one of infantry, and a battery 
of artillery (6 ten-pounders, Parrott guns) sent in pursuit of him. 

General G. F. Emory, U. 8. Army, commander of the Ist brigade of 
General Cooke’s cavalry reserve, who led the advance, says that he fol- 
lowed on General Stuart’s track, aud reached Tunstall’s Station at 2 a st 
where he found General T. W. Reynolds, who had come up witha 
brigade of infantry belonging to General McCall’s Division of the Ist 
Army Corps (General McDowell), consisting of Ist Pennsylvania Reserve 
Regiment, 2nd Penn. Res. Regiment, 5th Penn. Res. Regiment, and 8th 
Penn. Res. Reyiment on the railway about 12 o'clock. General Reynold’s 
says that Stuart’s rear guard had left there about two hours before 
he arrived. At Tunstall’s station, General Emory says he lost Stuart's 
trail, and set every squadron he had hunting for it, and did not 
succecd in finding it until 8 o'clock the next morning. As General 
Stuart had left Tunstall’s Station on the plain country rvad on which he 
had been marching all day, and on which Gencral Emory had followed 
him, it seems strange that 1200 cavalry, with two picces of artillery, 
should have left no track behind them. Colonel Warren says that “she 
moon was shining brightly, making any movement of the Kederals, or the 
Confederates, as casy as in day light.” 

” General Cooke, with the rest of the cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
arrived about 9 a.m. the next morning. General Emory then moved 
forward in pursuit with infantry, cavalry, and artillery, Colonel Warren 
says:—“ Jt was impossible for the infantry to overtake General Stuart, 
aud as the cavalry did not move without the infantry, it was impossible 
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for them to overtuke him.” And General Fitz John Porter reyrets—“ Thue 
whenGeneral Covke did pursue he should huve tied his leys with the infan- 
try command.” 

But then it can hardly be said that General Stuart was retreating. 
As there were six cavalry regiments — including all the Reeulars (viz :— 
Ist. 2nd, 5th, 6th U.S. Cavalry ments,* and 6th and &th Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry Regiments) on his track, with a battery of artillery, it is 
hard to see the use they had for infantry, except asa brake to keep 
them from going too fast. The pursuit was from beginning to end a 
comedy of errors. The infantry could not have expected to overtake 
Stuart, whereas, if he had attempted to return by the same route 
he came, then they might have intercepted him by remaining where 
they were. 

General Stuart was reduced to the alternative of returning home 
hy the road along the Pamunky river, or the one up James river. 
If he took the latter, then a slight extension of McClellan’s left 
flank would have barred his advance. It could hardly have been ima- 
gined that Stuart was going down to capture Fort Monroe, or that his 
cavalry could cross the York and James rivers without pontoons. Only 
the cavalry of McClellan’s right was in the pursuit. He had a strong 
force on his left to block the Confederate advance, and they had 24 
hours’ notice of Stuart’s coming. 

Now to return to the narrative of Stuart’s march. As _ the officer 
(Lieutenant Mosby) was jogging along with his two men, a mile or 
two ahead of the column, he came upon a well-filled sutler’s wagon 
at a cross-road, of which he took possession by right of discovery. At 
the same time, about a mile off to his left, he could sce the masts of 
several vessels riding at anchor in the river. This officer sent one of the 
men back to tell General Stuart to hurry up. The sutler was too rich a 
prize to abandon, so the officer left the other man in charge of him and 
his wagon and hurried on, Just as he turned a bend of the road, he 
came plump upon another sutler, and a cavalry vidette with him. 
‘They surrendered at once.  Tunstall’s Station was now iu full view, half 
a mile off. Lieut. Mosby was alone. Just then a bugle sounded. He saw 
about a squadron of cavalryt drawn up in line, near the railway, 
He knew that the head of Stuart’s column must be close by, and his 
horse was too tired to run, so he just drew his sabre and waved it in the 
air, The squadron of the 11th Pennsylvania Regiment knew from this 
that support was near him. Ina few seconds Stuart’s advance guard 
under Lieutenant Robinson appeared in sight, and the squadron in 
front vanished from view. Lieutenant Robinson captured the rail- 
way station without firing a shot. General Stuart soon rode 
up. Just then a train came in sight, and as the force had no im- 
plements with which to pull up a rail, a number of logs were put on 
the track, When the engine driver got near the station he saw that he 
was in a hornet’s nest, and with a full head of steam dashed on under 


* ‘There were only 6 regiments of Regular Cavalry in the Union Army. 
+ lth Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
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a heavy fire, knocked the logs off the track, and carried the news to 
the White House below. General Ingalls, who was in command of 
White House station, s that he had received a telegram from 
McClellan's Headquarters, telling him of the attack on Captain Royall’s 
camp and warning him of danger. As soon as the telegraph line was 
broken, which was about sunset on the 13th June, it was warning to 
McClellan that Stuart’s force was in his rear and on his line of com- 
munications. 

There was now but one route by which Stuart’s force could return, 
and that was up James River. Yet MeClellan made no signs of a move- 
ment to prevent it. and the only evidence forthcoming that McClellan 
knew of Stuart’s presence, is a telegram to Mr. Edwin Stanton, Secre- 
tury of War (Federal) (the next day)—dated 11 a.m, 14th June, saying 
that a body of cavalry had passed around his right, and that he had 
sent cavalry in pursuit. 

Before reaching ‘Tunstall’s Station Stuart sent a squadron to burn 
the transports in the river and a wagon train that was loading from 
them. The small guard fled at the approach of his cavalry, while the 
schooners and wagons disappeared in smoke. As some evidence of the 
consternation produced by this sudden irruption, may be mentioned the 
fact that, after his force left Old Church, a sergeant with 25 men of 
the 5th U. 8. Cavalry followed on under a flag of truce and surrendered 
to his rear guard. ‘They supposed they were cut off and surrounded. 
The Jeff Davis Legion was the rear guard, and these were the only 
Federals they saw. 

The despatch to Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War of the Union, shows 
the bewildered state of McClellan’s mind. At the time he was writing 
it, Stuart’s force was lying on the banks of the Chickahominy, building a 
bridge tv cross-over. To have caught Stuart’s force, it was not ne 
to pursue at all; all that McClellan had to do was to spread his wings. 

Stuart’s force halted at Tunstall’s Station long enough for the 
column to close up. His march was slow, the artillery horses had broken 
down, and he was encumbered with a large number of prisoners on foot, 
and of course he could march no faster than they did. After dark 
the column moved down through New Kent towards the Chickahominy. 
On the road were large cneampments of army wagons. Many a sutler 
was ruined that night ; with sad hearts they fell into line with the 
prisoners, and saw their wagons, with their contents, vanish in flames. 
The Count de Paris, who was on McClellan’s staff, thus describes Stuart’s 
march ; “But night had come, and the fires kindled by his hand flash- 
ing above the forest were so manysignals which drew the Federals on 
his track.” Now, the Count de Paris evidently means that the glow- 
ing sky ought to have been a guide to the Federal generals. As a fact, 
the only pursuers Stuart's column saw were those who came after to 
surrender under a flag of truce. General Stuart halted three hours at 
Baltimore Store, only tive miles from Tunstall’s Station. At 12 o'clock 
he started again for a ford of the Chickahominy river, which was 8 miles 
distant, and reached it about day-light. 

That summer night was a carnival of fun which Stuart’s column 
can never forget, Nobody thought of danger or of sleep, when cham- 
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pagne bottles were bursting, and Rhine wine was flowing in copious 
streams. All had perfect confidence in their leader. During all this 
time General Emory, U. S_ A. was a few miles off, at Tunstall’s Station, 
hunting for the Confederate tracks in the sand with a lighted candle !! 

Stuart had expected to ford the Chickahominy river; but when 
his column got there, it was found over-flowing from the recent 
rains, and impassable. Up to this point his progress had been an 
easy one; but now, to: get over the river was most difficult. He 
wos. fortunate'in having two guides, by the names of Christian and 
Frayser, who lived in the neighbourhood, and knew all the roads 
and fords on the river. Christian: knew of a bridge, or rather, where a 
bridge: had been, about a mile below the ford, and the column was im- 
mediately headed for it. But it had been destroyed, and nothing was 
left but some of the piles standing in-the water. The general was again 
fortunate in having two men, Burke and Hogan, who knew something 
about bridge-hnilding, Near by were the remains of an old warehouse, 
out of which they built a bridge. It was marvellous with what rapidity 
the structure grew ; in a few hours it was finished. 

During the time that Stuart’s column lay on the banks of the 
river waiting for the bridge, no enemy appeared in sight. That was 
a mystery nobody could understand. 

There was some apprehension that McClellan was allowing Stuart 
to eross over in order to entrap him in the forks of the Chickahominy. 
When, at last. about 2 o'clock, the cavalry, artillery, prisoners,. and! 
eaptured horses and mules were all over, and fire had been set to the 
bridge, some of Rush’s Lancers* came on a hill and took a farewell look 
at Stuart’s force. They came; and. saw, and went away, taking as their 
only trophy a drunken Dutchman who had been left on the road. Gene- 
ral Emory reecived news of the crossing cight miles off at Baltimore 
Store. 

Stuart’s escape over the river’ was immediately reported to him. 
hn this official report, he says that Stuart’s column left faster than it 
came. There is nothing to show that there was any particular haste in 
tho march, in fact, it seems to have been conducted very leisurely. 
About 1 p-M., onthe 13th. Stuart’s force captured Captain Royall’s 
camp at Old: Church; at sunset it reached Tunstall’s Station, 9- miles 
distant, and at day-light on the 14th got to a point on the Chickahominy 
river 12 miles away, where the foree stayed until noon. So if Stuart’s 
eolumn had been pursued at the rate of a mile an hour, he would have- 
been overtaken. 

But the danger was not over when the force had crossed the 
Chickahominy. They were still 35 miles from Richmond and in the 
rear of McClellan’s army, which was 5 or 6 miles above. It was neccs- 
sary to pass through swamps where the horses sunk to their saddle 
girths, and when the column emerged from these, it had to go for 20- 
miles ona road in full view of the Federal gunboats on one side of the 
eéolumn in the James river, and McClellan’s army within a few miles on. 


* The only Lancer Regiment in both armies. 
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the other. Nothing would have been easier than for the latter to have 
thrown a division of infantry as well as cavalry across Stuart’s path. 
He apprehending such a movement on McClellan’s left, had sent 
a messenger early in the morning to General Lee requesting him to 
make a diversion in his favor. But Stuart’s force was out of danger be- 
fore he (Lee) had time to do it. After getting through the swamp 
they halted in Charles City for several hours to give rest to the men and 
horses. Stuart then turned over the command to Colonel Fitz Hugh Lee, 
as the men were then in comparative safety, and with two men rode on 
to General Lee’s Headquarters, which he reached about day-break the 
next morning. During the night march nothing particular transpired, 
except occasionally a negro would dart across the road, going into 
the Union lines. Early in the morning, just as the column got in sight 
of Richmond, it met Stuart returning to the command. 

Although he had been in the saddle two days and nights without 
sleep, he was as gay asa lark and showed no signs of weariness. He 
had a right to be proud; for he had performed a feat that to this day 
has no parallel in the the annals of war. 

This expedition, in which Stuart had ridden around McClellan in a 
circle of a radius of 10 miles, created almost as much astonishment in 
Richmond and even in Europe as if he had dropped from the clouds, 
and made him the hero of the army. It had an electric effect on the 
morale of the Confederate troops and excited their enthusiasm to a high 
pitch. 

This raid is unique, and distinguished from all others on either side 
during the war, on account of the narrow limits in which the cavalry 
were compelled to operate. From the time when Stuart broke 
through McClellan’s line on his right, until. he had passed around 
him on his left, Stuart was enclosed by three unfordable rivers, over one 
of which he had to build a bridge to cross. During the whole opera- 
tions, the cavalry never drew a sabre except at the first picket post 
they encountered. But it was something more than a mere raid on 
McClellan’s communications ; it was in fact, a reconnaissance in force to 
ascertain the exact location of the different corps of his army, and the 
prelude to the great fight* that began ten days afterwards, in which 
Jackson’s flank was covered by Stuart’s cavalry. 


® Seven days’ battle. 


TACTICAL RIFLE MEETINGS AND SECTION COMMAND. 
By Bricaprer-GeneraL H. Beneoue, c. B. 
Commanding, Nagpore District. 


A few notes on two subjects which may I hope attract consideration 
and discussion by the readers of our Indian Military Journal.—'They are, 
lst. —The introduction of rifle practice and of rifle meetir,s, not 
at targets on measured ranges at known distances, but 
on unknown ground, at principally moving objects, as 
much as possible under service conditious, and combining 
tactical knowledge with skill in shooting. I propose to 
call them “Tactical and Field Rifle Meetings.” 
2nd.—To discuss the best method of carrying out thoroughly the 
system of “ Section Command” throughout a regiment, 
in quarters, in training and in war. 

I feel sure that both these points will recommend themselves to 
the thoughtful consideration of all otticers who feel that the elaborate 
organization of an army, and the, at present, somewhat complicated 
education of a soldier, has but one ultimate aim, viz., that of enabling 
him to beat his enemy on the battle field. 

I would hope that some of our many officers who think of these 
things, and possess the shrewd common sense of our race, will step out 
from their characteristic reserve and give us the benefit of their views 
in this journal. 

Firat as to practical field rifle shooting. No doubt a certain pro- 
gress has been made in this direction. Our disasters at the hands of 
the Boers in 1881 brought roughly home to our minds the advantages 
of good “‘fieli” shooting as opposed to merely good “runye” shooting. 
“Punch” was as usual equal to the situation, and in a cartoon repre- 
senting an armed Boer presenting himself at the War Office with the 
words “ Does your R. H. require a rifle instructor?” put the whole ques- 
tion in a nut shell. The “field practices” introduced in the last Mux- 
ketry Regulations are excellent 1s a step in the right direction, but we 
want to go a step further, we want to get off the ranges altogether, 
and to fire not at a standing target, but at such objects and under such 
conditions as would be met with on service. 

There is another point in which I think our system of Musketry 
education is deficient, I mean its divorce from its natural consort, tactics. 
How far apart in sympathy and touch are the parade ground and the 
tifle range! Have not the Adjutant and the Musketry Instructor been 
always regarded rather as rivals than as allies? It is true that since 
the abolition of the latter personage there seems some hope of the resti- 
tution of conjugal rights between the spirits of the two ‘“divorceés,” 
but no one can say that there is as yet much domestic cordiality : And 
yet it is imperative that, to obtain the best results from each, they 
should work together harmoniously, 
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Perhaps the best plan to show what is in my opinion the true Tine 
to be followed is to ask my readers to look through the subjoined pros- 
pectus of a “Tactical and Field Ritle Meeting ” that ] have lately drawn 
up, and hope to carry out during the coming cool season, I will add a 
few remarks on each event. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Tactical and Field Rifle Mecting proposed to be held at Suradavi, 
commencing on Tuesday the 6th November 1888, open to all troops in 
the Nagpur Forces, including Volunteer Corps. 

The object of the Mevtiug will be to encourage proficiency in tac- 
tical exercises and in practical rifle shooting under, as much as possible, 
service conditions. 

President of Committee and Chief Umpire: 

Brigadier-General H. M. Bengough, c. B., Commanding Nagpur 
Forces. 

Members of Committee and Umpires : 
Commanding Officers and Adjutants of Corps. 
District Staff. 

Honorary Secretary to Meeling > 

Major A. W. Hill, 2nd Batt. Middlesex Regiment. 

1,—Company field firing. 

Open to Companies of 25 tiles; British and Native Infantry te 
compete separately. An attack on a position marked by chatties and 
screens; 10 rounds per man, 

The attack to be conducted under service conditions, 25 per cent. 
of casualties to be arranged for. 

Marks to be alloted as under for a total maximum of 100 marks, 


Marks. 
Tactics including dispositions and conduct of attack, 30 
Fire discipline, ae ae a. 10 
Concentration of fire, oe mee «. 10 
Cover, use made of, Be ea eet 10 
Judging distance, «. 10 
Accuracy 1. e. percentage of hits on the Targets to 

rounds fired, ae a os» 30 
100 Marks. 


Any attempt to obtain a high percentage of hits by firing an undue 
number of rounds at short ranges, will be counterbalanced by a forfeiture 
of marks for tactics. 

—Long Range firing. 

Open to sections of 5 files and a Commander of British and Native 
Infantry, 10 rounds. 

British Infantry will fire at ... «+ 1,700 yards. 
Native Infantry ne eee 1,200 yards, 
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3.—The “ Antelope” Purse. 


Rolling Ball, 5 rounds, open to groups of four men of British and 
Native Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery, at 6 balls in succession. Groups 
to commence firing when ball first moves, and may continue until it 
ceases rolling, Any man firing at the ball when still, will cause 25 per 
‘cent. of the hits of his group to be forfeited. 


4.-—The “ Hill and Dale” Stakes. 


Firing up and down hill, open to sections of 5 files, and a Com- 
mander of British and Native Infantry, 4 rounds advancing between 
about 300 and 100 yards at a row of 10 chatties up hill, and similarly 
tat 10 chatties placed down hill. No rush to exceed 50 yards, 


Advanced Guard Sweepstakes 


A Company of 20 files under an Officer formed as an advanced guard 
marching between two given points to be prepared to attack an enemy 
wherever discovered: 10 rounds per man: points as for Company field 
firing with an addition of 20 for scouting, making a maximum of 120. 
Open to British and Native Infantry. 


6.—“ Woolwich” Plate. 


A half Battery of Field Artillery to be attached to each Company 
of British Infantry in the “Advanced Gu:rd” Sweepstakes, under the 
Officer Commanding the said advanced guard, to prepare the way for 
Infantry attack, and to support the same throughout. 

Prize awarded +o half Battery which takes up best positiun and is 
most effective in its support of the Infantry. 


7.—Lloyd Lindsay. 
Open to teams of 2 files R. A. and 6 files Native Cavalry under a 


Non-Commissioned Officer who will lead, and may coach his team. 
Usual conditions. 


8.—The “ Dragoon” Plate. 


Open to sections of 12 files of Madras Cavalry under a Native Officer. 

To form at 1,000 yards from a given position, gallop to 300 yards 
of position, dismount and attack and assault position, firing 5 rounds 
during the attack. Immediately on dismounting horses to be sent to 
the point whence advance was made at a gallop. 

When position is occupied horses to be signalled for, come up at a 
gallop, and detachment mounts and pursues enemy for 800 yards. 

Marks :—'Time 50, Tactics 20, Accuracy 30,—Total maximum 100. 


9.—The “ Waterloo” Stukes. 

Sections of 5 files of British and Native Infantry under a Non- 
Commissioned Officer, to fire 6 rounds by volleys with fixed bayonets at 
3 sets of screens placed at 600 yards, 400 yards, and 200 yards, 2 
rounds at each distance, in rapid succession. 

Marks :—Time 40, Accuracy 40, steady volleying 20. 
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10.—Grand Military. 

An obstacle race 1,000 vards over or through 6 obstacles, 2 rounds 
to be fired immediately after passing each obstacle at a figure target. 
Open to all soldiers, any weapon, all hits on figure to connt | point. 

Points :—Accuracy 60, ‘Time 40. 

Old fatigue clothes may be worn in this race. 

Lots will be drawn for order of running. 


11.—The Scout Contest. 


Open to a file of any mounted Corps, to start at about a mile from 
object (to be settled on hereafter), gallop across country to a point that 
will be marked by a flag, one man to dismount and fire 5 rounds any- 
where between that point and another point similarly marked with a 
flag, when the other man will dismount and also fire 5 rounds any where 
hetween that point and one still more advanced. Especial attention to 
be paid to concealment of men and horses. 

Marks, Accuracy 40, Concealment 40. Time 20. ‘Total 100. 


12.—The “ Long View” Stakes. 

Judging distance an enemy marked by a hidden section firing a 
volley of blank, 5 Answers. 

Points,—as in Musketry Regulations, Open to N.C. Officers of 
British and Native Infantry. 

13.—Gunners’ Prize. 

To the Gunner or Driver who lays best at the Experimental Target. 

14.—Pool daily (if possible). 

Pool at a moving object (figure of a man) distance 150 yards. Open 
to all comers, any Military Rifle. 

Entries es wee + 2 annas a shot. 

A hit on figure to connt 1 point. The winner of the greatest num- 
ber of points each day to receive 6-10ths of pool, the neat highest 3-10ths 
of pool, 1-10th of pool to go to the fund. 

15.—Revolver duel. 

6 rounds to be fired at a figure advancing from 30 yards to 5 yards 
of firer. 1 contest for British Officers, and 1 tor Native Officers. 

There will also be Pool at the above practice daily, uuder the same 
rules as for No. 12. Entries, 4 annas a run. 

16.—Reconnaissance Prize. 
Open to Officers of any Corps. 
A report and sketch of a given tract of country and of a position 


will be required. 
Marks :—Report 35, Sketch 35, Time 30. Total 100. 


17.—“ The Rorkes Drift” Stukes, 


Defensive night firing. A section of 10 men under a N. C. Officer 
to fire 5 rounds at 200 and 100 yardsat 5 figure targets in the dark. 
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The direction of the targets will be recognizable only by sound from a 
tin can being struck behind it ; only hits on the figures to count. 
Open to British and Native Infantry. 


18.—* Owl and Jackal” Stakes. 


Open to British and Native Infantry. A section of 5 files under a 
N.C. O. will be required to find its way at night from a given point to 
another. 


19,—“ Nightingale” Purse. 
Open to soldiers of British and Native Army. 
Test, to bind up a supposed fractured limb in the field, 1st with 
regular appliances, 2nd with improvised appliances. 
Points :—Neatness and correctness... «. 60 
Do. Time ae ta ve 40 
Umpire.—Dy. Surgeon-General, or a Medical Officer appointed 
by him. 


20.—Signalling Stake. 


Open to British and Native Troops of any arm. 
Signalling a test message to the Judges, and reading and writing 
down a test message signalled by the Judges. 


Marks,— Accuracy in signalling aye ww. 40 
Rapidity ee oes we 10 
Style es ea ww 10 
Accuracy iu reading oe we 40 


Total o- 100 


The same test and prizes for night signalling. 


Rules. 


1. The troops competing will go into Camp for the Meeting, which 
will last about one week. 

2. Teams from out-stations may compete, and Government will 
be asked to pay half their railway fare to and fro. 

3. Dress for all competions, service order. 

4. Entries will be free except for Pool, and Revolver duel. 

5. Ammunition to be supplied by competitors, but will be repaid 
in whole or in part, as far as the funds of the Meeting permit. 

6. No aids in shooting of any sort ailowed that could not be used 
on service. 

7. The order, and days on which the several events will take place, 
will be published hereafter. 


A. W. HILL, 
Major, Middx. Battalion, 
Hony.-Secretary. 
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The prizes given would vary with the size of the meeting and the 
number of the competitors. Tlrose that were proposed at this meeting 
are therefore not quoted. 

1.—Company Field Firing. 

We are all Tam sure ready to acknowledge the usefulness of this- 
practice, but is it always carried out to the best possible advantage! Is 
it not rather performed as rule ina somewhat perfunctory manner. 
Is much trouble taken to provide varied and suitable ground for each 
company, and is sufficient attention paid to the tactics of the attack, that 
is its preliminary dispositions and its conduct throughout its several 
phases! On the important points of fire discipline, concentratior of fire 
the use and abuse of cover, the judging correct distances, are these suffi- 
ciently studied? Does not the practice often degenerate into seeing how 
many chatties can be smashed at 150 yards. I would hope that the 
system of marks for the several subjects here introduced, and the healthy 
emulation which a prize such as is proposed to award. shoukl excite, will 
add much to the practical value of this most valuable exercise. 

2.—Long Range Firing. 

This practice may arouse some feeling of doubt as to its actnal value. 
I have myself no doubt but that a well regulated long range fire: 
will prove a powerful agent in future wars. If an almost unaimed long 
range fire proved as effective as it did at Gravelotte and at Plevna, what 
may we not expect from a superior weapon in the hands of carefully 
trained marksmen? The question of ammunition is no doubt a difficulty,. 
but not an insuperable one, especially if the long range firing is carried 
out by the troops of the reserve, which I would venture to suggest should 
be the general rule. 

3.—The ‘* Antelope” Stakes. 

We come now to field firing proper, as I should call it, or firing at 
a moving object at unknown distances. These rolling balls are intended: 
to represent an enemy advancing on the firers. The balls themselves are: 
about three feet in diameter, made of gunny on some such material. 
covered with canvas. They are started on the side of a hill or stecpish 
slope of ground. and simply allowed to roll towards the firers who may 
be placed at about 200 yards from the point of starting of the ball. A 
pit must be dug in the side of the hill to conceal the men who atart the 
balls. The Boers in S. Africa have a similar practice, shooting at pump- 
kins rolling down a hill. 

To show how vast a difference lies between good target shooting and 
good field shooting, I may mention that last year when showing this 
practice to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief of Madras, two see- 
tions were selected at hazard from a British regiment which was then the 
best shuoting regiment in India, judged by the standard of “ figure of 
merit,” and from a regiment of Madras infantry, which then stood near 
the bottom of the list of native regiments ; the section of the latter regi- 
ment made the best shooting at the balls. 


Nore.—I shall be happy to give any further information on this practice, 
manufacture of balls &c., that any one may desire. It becumes a very popular 
practice with the men. 
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The direction of the targets will be recsgnizalle cnly by sonnd from a 
tin can being struck behind it ; only hits on the figures to count, 
Open to British and Native Infautry. 


18.—“ Owl and Jackal” Stakes. 


Open to British and Native Infantry. A section of 5 files under a 
N.C O. will be required to find its way at night from a given pout to 
ancther. 


19,—“ Nightingale” Purse. 
Open to soldiers of British and Native Army. 
Test, to bind up a supposed fractured limb in the field, Ist with 
regular appliances, 2nd with improvised appliances. 
Points :—Neatness and correctness... -- 60 
Do. Time a ea v.40 
: Umpire—Dy. Surgeon-General, or a Medical Officer appointed 
yy him. 


20.—Stgnalling Stake. 


Open to British and Native Troops of ary arm. 
Signalling a test message to the Judges, and reading and writing 
down a test message signalled by the Judges. 


Marks,— Accuracy in signalling Ss ww. 40 
Rapidity ee a 10 
Style ‘i ae vee “10 
Accuracy iu reading ase we 40 


Total a. 100 


The same test and prizes for night signalling. 


Rules. 

1. The troops competing will yo into Camp for the Meeting, which 
will last about one week. 

2. Teams from out-stations may compete, and Government will 
be asked to pay half their railway fare to and fro. 

3. Dress for all competions, service order. 

4. Entries will be free except for Pool, and Revolver duel. 

5. Ammunition to be supplied by competitors, but will be repaid 
in whole or in part, as far as the funds of the Meeting permit. 

6. No aids in shooting of any sort ailowed that could not be used 
on service. 

7. The order, and days on which the several events will take place, 
will be published hereafter. 


A. W. HILL, 
Major, Middx. Battalion, 
Hony.-Secretary, 
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4 —The “ Hill and Dale” Stakes 
This is I think @ very necessary practice. Any sportsmen who has 
been aceustomed to hill shooting will bear witness to the nmuber of misses 
he has had to credit himself with when shooting up or down (and especi- 
ally down) a steep hill. I feel convinced that the ditiiculty our men 
found at Majuba Hill in hitting the Boers was greatly due to this fact. 
J have in vain asked musketry-wise men in India, and even at Hythe, to 
give me a rule and a reason to guide me in firing up and down hill, but 
have been able to obtain neither. A rule [can give, bought by dear 
experience, and that is that you generally fire over an object when down 
hill, and under it when firing wp hill, and therefore aim should be taken 
low in the first case and a little high in the latter, but a reason for my 
rule I cannot give. 
5.—Advance Guard Sweepstukes. 
This explains itself 
The “ Woolwich Plate” should, I had hoped, have been a contest 
for gunners with shell at a moving object, but no ammunition was avail- 
able. 


7.—Lloyd Lindsay. 

Under the usual conditions, except that the cavalry compete in sec- 
tions of six files under a non-commissioned ofticer. 

8.—The “ Dragoon” Plate. 

A useful exercise I think, it is practised by some of the cavalry regi- 
ments of the Hyderabad Contingent. 

9.—The © Waterloo” Stakes. 

Is intended to represent a cavalry charge. 

10.—The “ Grand Military.” 

This is, I think, calculated to accustom men to cross a rough coun- 
try with their arms and ammunition, and to fire steadily when a lite 
out of wind. 

11.—The “ Scout” Contest. 

This will prove I think a very valuable exercise for cavalry. I pro- 
posed a similar contest for the south of India Rifle Meeting at Bangalore 
in 1886, but though approved of by the Committee it fell through from 
some difficulty in procuring a suitable bit of ground. 

12.—The “Long View” Stakes. 

This judging distance practice has been introduced both on account 
of the near alliance of good judging distance with good field shooting, 
and as a compensation for the tedium that generally accompanies the drill 
practice of the former, 

13.—Gunner’s Prize. 

I was very anxious that the events of the meeting should be fairly 
divided among the three arms. With an allowance of shell ammmnition 
this could have been done. ‘There are [ think few more regrettable points 
in our military cheeseparing than the small amount of practice ammuni- 
tion allowed to the Artillery. 

15.—Rerolrer Duel. 

Tt is the custom to depreciate the accuracy of shooting to be got ont 

of a revolver, but I think unjustly. I saw a native oflicer at one of my 
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last years inspections firing with a government revolver at 80 paces, hit 
any part of the figure of a man that his Commanding Officer desired him 
to fire at, for six shots in succession. Our officers asa rule never practice 
with their revolvers and the result is that they make poor shooting, and 
as a further result, lose faith in their weapon. I remember when poor 
Melvill and Coghill of the 24th after saving the colors of their regiment, 
made their last stand on the Natal side of the Buffalo river, they erptied 
their revolvers in the body of Zulus who had come and were dancing 
around them but afraid to approach to close quarters but failed to tench 
aman, This was related to me hy a native who was present. 
16.—Rerornaissance Prize. 
Demands I think no special remarks. 
17.—The “ Rorkes Drift” Stakes. 

It should be noted that this is to represent defensive night firing 
for the attack at night it is agreed that no firing should be permitted, 
and some authorities even advocate the withdrawal of all ammunition from 
the men’s pouches. The best way, as far as my experience goes, of teach- 
ing men to fire effectively at night, when it is impossible to use the sights, 
with their rifles perpectly horizontal and is to accustom them to fire volleys 
without even lowering the check on to the butt, so that in fact the tire 
should resemble the ettect of a machine gun, 

18.-—Owl and Jackal Stukes. 

I think that it may be assumed that night work will form an im- 
portant factor in the next Huropean war. Its practive has been already 
introduced into our service, and some such exercise as that here proposed 
should add a stimulus to the training necessary for all night operations. 

The last two exercises call for no remarks. 

As regards the few rules entered in the Prospectus, I Jay great 
stress in getting the competitors into camp for the meeting, partly becanse 
in this case the ground selected is some 5 to 7 miles from the barracks, 
but also because I think that an “outing” of this sort is very benetivial 
in many ways to troops. 

Subsidiary rules for the detailed conduct of the several exerciges have 
not been included in the above, but would be required. 

I now come to the second point which I have offered for discussion. 
We have heard a great deal of late years about the group system as being 
the foundation stone of all sound fire tactics, and L think that the truth 
of the principle that it is sought to instil is acknowledged by all, viz. that 
the control of troops once engaged within the zone of aimed tire must 
devolve on the commanders of the small tactical units. ‘his unit: with 
us is the section, let us see how far it is suited to fulfil the functions of 
the continental group. 

It has been accepted ag an axiom that the greatest number of men 
that’ one individual can personally control with etticiency in extended order, 
under fire, is from 8 to 12 men, now taking the war strength of our com- 
panies at 80 men we find that a half section just amounts to this number 
consequently we have at hand a unit which with a little modification 
exactly answers to the group. The establishment of Sergeants and Cor- 
porals ina British Regiment is 82 and 40 respectively, which would allow 
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two Non-Commissioned Officers to a section, and a percentage over Of 
course from this must be deducted the Non-Commissioned Officers for 
the depot, for detached regimental daties, and a proportion of sick, and 
here no doubt a serious difficulty presents itself, but 1 would hope not an 
insuperable one. What we want is to have two Non-Commissioned Offi- 
cers if possible, certainly one, always associated with their own section in 
quarters on parade, aad at all trainings. Is this possible, and if so how 
can it be best effected is the problem that 1 would offer for a solution. 

In the last number (No, 144) of the Journal of of the R. U. Service 
Institution is the record of a cleverly written lecture by Major Walter W. M. 
Smith R.A. delivered at Whitehall on “the Mechanism of the Counter 
Attack,” in which he incidentally but emphatically points out the value 
of the section as a fighting unit, and urges that the section command 
shonld be made a reality in all the details of a soldier’s life. He, (as an 
artillery men) holds up to our eyes as an example of a perfectly autonom- 
ous unit, a subdivision of a battery, having its No. 1 at its head day and 
night, in barrac udin the field. Though recognizing the fitness of the 
ileal presented by him I fear that the many and various duties that Non- 
Commissioned Officers in an infantry regiment are called on to perform 
outside their companies, woul prevent sections ever attaining to so high 
aypiteh of independent perfection as that contemplated by the lecturer, 
Scll mneh may E think be done and L propound the following suggestions 
as ine lives on which L think » movement of reform might be made. 

Section Commanders :— 

(a) Will always call the roll of their sections in barracks and on 
parade, and inspeet their sections and command them on. 
parade. 

(b) Will be responsible for the men of their sections generally, see 
that their part of the barrack room is clean, that their beds, 
cots, aud accoutrements are properly arranged, and that their 
kits, are correetly laid down when ordered. 

(c) Will attend orderly room with the prisoners of their sections, 

(dy Will instenet their sections, under their company commanders, 
at military training. 

(e) Will command their sections at all Musketry field practices and 
keep its register at target practice. 

(f) Corporais of sections to take their meals with their sections and 

i ts at section mes 
(vy) Tegunents to tial in om all parades by sections and to be sized 
by sections, 
(A) Men of sections to be detailed as faras possible for guards and 
: other duties with their section commanders. 
(4) Section “esprit”? to be encouraged by rifle matches, games ete. 


Sit us pre sie 


Let me anticipate a few objections that will doubuess be made 
to these proposals, 
Tt may be said that— 
(wy This would necessitate the employment of four Non-Coumission- 
ed Oflicers where one (the company Orderly Sergeant) at 
present performs the duty 5 it doubtless would do so but I 
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think that the advantage in identifying the commander with 
his section would give ample compensation for the increased 
labour. 

(b) This is no doubt carried out already theoretically in many regi- 
ments, and practically in a few. 

(c) The objection aud answer in this case would be much as in (a). 

(d) This would necessitate the careful training of section comman- 
ders previously by company commanders, and involves I think 
the true principle of all military education. 

(e) A difficulty occurs here from the custom in many regiments of 
dividing the companies into six sections as being of a more 
convenient strength for musketry. Ido not think that. this 
is necessary, and would discourage it. 

(f) Another useful means of identifying a section commander with 
his seetion ; a chair or stool for him to sit on at the head of 
his table should be provided. 

(yg) Itis here perhaps that the loudest objections will be raised by 
those of the old school. ‘What, destroy the symmetry of 
my companies on parade!” and yet this is to. my mind the 
essence of the whole system of section command. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the unit of sections should be distinctly 
separated one from the other, when in the field. Major 
Walker, above quoted, proposes that the flank men of sec- 
tions should bear distinctive badges on their arms. I think 
that if such sections were sized from flanks to centre as 
company is at present, nothing more would be necessary. 
And what is there more unsymmetrical in four combined curved 
lines than in one simple one; it is a mere matter of custom 
to which the eye would soon become habituated. I remember 
the time when the proposed abolition of flank companies was 
spoken of as certain to ruin the appearance of a battalion. 
Who thinks so now? This is a change which I advocate 
very strongly as having a most important bearing on true fire 
tactics. I may add that I have seen a battalion thus formed 
and that there is nothing very monstrous in its appearance. 

(A) This would no doubt be difficult to carry out in its entirety as it 
would tend to dislocate the duty roster, still the principle 
might be kept in view and acted on as far as possible. 


IT append the following brief abstract showing how the group system 
has been adopted by the continental armies. 

In the Austrian Army the company, about 240 strong on the wat 
establishment, is divided into four sections, and each section into squads 
of not more than seven or less then four files. 

in the Freuch army the company is divided into four sections, and 
each section, on a peace footing, is subdivided into two squads and these 
eight squads are designated by the uneven numbers from 1 to 15. 

Ona war footing, each of the above mentioned squads is again sub- 
divided into two, and the new squads receive the numbers from 2 to 16. 
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In the Italian army the company is similarly divided into four see- 
tions, the sections into half sections, and the half sections into two squads, 
provided the half section consists of not less than six files. 

In the German army a company for action is divided into three 
‘zugs’ in two ranks. The third zug is formed of what was the third 
rank, and is called the Tasclier zug. Each zug is divided into two half 
zuys, and each half zug into sections of from four to six files. 

Tam somewhat pnzzled to know where Non-Commissioned officers 
are found for so many small units of command. Much of our difficulty 
in a sufficient supply of commanders would disappear in the ficld, when 
married Non-comumissioned officers, and those employed in the multifari- 
ous duties of barrack life, would rejoin their companies. 


In continuation of my letter regarding a proposed “ Tactical Rifle 
Meeting” I have the pleasure to add the following few lines descriptive 
of its execution which took place near this station last week. 

The men I am pleased to say entered very keenly into the spirit of 
the meeting, all the events filling, and in some, as for instance the 
“Grand Military ” the “ Waterloo Stakes" and the “ Antelope Purse” 
the entries were so numerous as to necessitate an extension of the period 
fixed for the duration of the meeting. 

The competition for the “ Company Field Firing” was also very 
keenly contested and the interest shewn in the mecting throughout by 
all ranks was very encouraging, 

The following are some of the experiences that I have gained as re- 
gards the mecting. 

1st.—I would have no known distances whatever, except for the 
night firing and the pools. 

2nd.—In the cumpany Field Firing I would allot 10 marks, for the 
manner in which the reserve ammunion is handled and the ammunition 
collected from the wounded, 

In connection with this I would observe that the system of denoting 
casualties by numbered tickets as advocated by me in a recent number of 
this Journal was tried on this occasion and found to answer well. 

3rd.—I would recommend the rolling balls being made of a diameter 
of two feet instead of three feet, the dimension we tried. A smaller ball 
is cheaper and easier to make, rolls better, and is quite large enough for 
amark., The Boers fire at pampkins rolling down a hill. 
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PRACTICAL MUSKETRY. 
By Captain J. G. Ramsay, 24th Punjab Infantry. 


Some years ago, the old white target with the bull’s-eye was given. 
up for British troops, in favour of’ the present figure targets ; the figure 
supposed to represent that of a man. Strange to say, though the black 
bull’s-eye was given up,—still, save for “attack” and “defence” prac- 
tices; and the “field” practices, the-bull’s-eye and centre have been 
retained. 

The idea of the figure target was, I presume, to accustom men to 
fire-at a: man with some chance of hitting him, but, if ‘one looks at the 
targets as now used for individual firing, one sees that a man may make 
the “ Highest Possible” on the Ist and ‘2nd class targets, and an.aver- 
age of centres on all three classes of targets, without so much.as touching 
the figure ; vide Figures attached. 

Again, on the Ist: and 2nd'class targets, the two outside figures 
are almost wholly outside the centre circle, so bulléts striking those 
figures, (which are supposed to represent a man) count only as outers. 

In the army matches, there is'a note on the Butt-keeper’s register 
saying that the officer in the butts must signa certificate that the bull’s- 
eye and centre eircles, marked in red chalk on the figure, are invisible 
at the firing point ; but the regulations for the match at the same time 
allow a spotting disc to be put in the last bullet hole, besides the mark- 
ing discs being shown on the dummy target! 

Tn pistol practice too, a figure is provided, but a centre of 3 feet 
diameter is drawn around its middle. It would be a poor satisfaction, 
when being charged by a fanatic, to be able to puta bullet on either 
side of him, but that is what we are allowed to do now—and to count 
5 points for doing. A man charging at one does not represent 6 ft. by 2, 
80 surely the figure alone is quite large enough. i 

Now, to teach a man to shoot, in the very first instance, as in the 
ease of arecruit, the old white target and bull’s-eye seems to be the best. 
means; you must give a man some definite object to aim at when 
teaching him: but here again, in our Recruits course, we go far too 
quickly. ‘I'he German idea is to teach the young soldier to shoot. well 
at the short distances, and, in his first year, he is only allowed to shoot. 
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at ranges of 100, 150, and 200 metres: we teach a recruit to shoot in 
ten days ; on his eighth day he shoots at 500 yards, 

No recruit should be allowed to go beyond 200 yards. Till he has 
made an average of “centres” up to that point, or allowed to he con- 
sidered a “trained recruit,” till he has made at least 10 over “hits” 
in the whole course. 

Once aman has become a “Trained Recruit” I would never let 
him see or fire at a bull’s-eye again, except in match shooting. 

I would divide the figure targets into three parts ; hits counting 
as follows :—centre of body 4; head 3; legs 2; all ricochets on figure 
to count in full on the part of the figure on which they strike. 

The individual firing of the annual course I would cut down to 
three distances, 10 rounds at each—namcly 200, 400 and 800 yarda, 
Individual attack and defence practice, 10 rounds each, hits to count 
2 only. 

Men making an average of hits on the figure at these distances, to 
go on with the rest of the course; if not, to be put through the indivi- 
dual again. 

Men making 130 points to be marksmen, 
Ditto.... 120 points ,, Ist class. 
Ditto.... 100 points ,, 2nd class. 
Men below 100 points ,, 3rd class, and to be put 
through the practice again. 
The rest of the course— 

Independent firing, fixed sights, 10 rounds at 300 yards at a “ head 
and shoulders ” target, one to each file, vide figure attached. 

Volleys at figure targets, but hits only on the figure to count ; 10 
rounds at 400, 600 and 800 yards; all fired on one day, and a per cent- 
age of 50-00 to be insisted on for the whole practice : at 400 yards the 
target to have “head and shoulders” only on it. 

Vanishing Target eee eee 10 rounds, 
Skirmishing ...  .4. eee eee oes 10 rounds, 
Field Firing ... 4... es eee 30 rounds. 

Long rauge firing to be only carried out by marksmen : it is a mere 
waste of ammunition making had shots fire at long ranges: long range 
firing I should limit to from 900 to 1,200 yards. 

As for the moving object, that is a most precarious kind of shcot- 
ing, and no man can remember the distances laid down in the regula- 
tions to fire ahead of the moving object, even if he could judge the 
pace at which it was moving, or the distance he was aiming ahead of it, 
it must remain a matter of judgment. 

In shooting for the annual prizes, I would use bull’s-eyed targets, 
and moreover Wimbledon ones ; and also in every way encourage men 
to fire matches among themselves, and also to enter for the public rifle 
meetings. 

In our present course of Musketry, we have no practice in firing 
off any great number of rounds at one time, such as would have to be 
fired away in an action of any importance. For this reason, I would 


advocate 30 rounds being fired in velleys in one day, and not less than 
30 in Field Firing. 
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The firing a number of rounds no doubt affects the nerves of the 
fiver, and moreover, if the rifle is not well held into the shoulder the 
recoil in time will bruise the shoulder very considerably ; the rifle gets 
hot, and unable to be held firmly :—(I have seen one regiment on 
service with sheepskin round the “point of balance” of the Martini- 
Henry, so that the rifle, even when heated, might be well held into the 
shoulder :-—This appears to me an example which might with advant- 
age be followed by all regiments.)—The smoke affects the eyes of the 
firer ; and the general result is that we do not get nearly the same 
result a8 we should do, if we fired the 30 rounds by 10 at a time. But in 
this, as in all practical work, our only hope is to habituate men in 
peace times to what they will have to do in war, and thus cause it to 
become a second nature to them. Mayne says, on page 4 of his In- 
fantry Fire Tactics :—“It cannot be too strongly urged that the 
requirements of a battle govern the use aud practice of infantry fire, 
and it is essential that this should be the controlling element of any 
musketry regulations, which are intended to be of use in the field.” 

As To Fiztp Firinc.—The attack on an enemy, entrenched, with 
the approach to his position over an open plain, is the worst case we ever 
hope to be placed in, so let us take that asa pattern. Tho position 
should be made up as much like reality as possible, and the enemy 
represented by screens, etc., showing a force slightly inferior to the 
attacking force: let the firing line be as much under cover as possible, 
the divisional artillery in its proper place in the line, commanding the 
approaches, and the supports and reserve under cover,—not represented 
by high screens to catch the bullets, and thus increase the figure of 
merit. The general reserve, some 600 yards from the firing line might 
be represented by bigger screens, to show the effect of the bullets 
which miss the first line. 

In cantonments where artillery is stationed, the artillery might 
co-operate with the infantry, opening fire at 3,000 yds. (with an infantry 
escort as usual) on the artillery of the defence. 

The infantry extending at 3,000, would then advance as directed in 
the memo for the new attack, and a company of marksmen might, if the 
ground was favorable, be sent on to within some 1,200 yds. from the 
position to open along range fire on the position at that range ; the 
artillery if possible moving up to a nearer range-some 1500 to 1200 yds. 
under protection of the advanced marksmen company. At 800 yds., 
when the general firing line opens-fire by volleys, one volley might be 
fired by alternate sections at each 50 yds. or up to 500 yds. or 6 rounds. 

At 500 yds. the firing line should be at once re-inforced, and the 
rushes made by alternate half-companies or 9 rushes of 40 yds. up to 
150 yds. from the position, expending 9 rounds,—or 15 rounds in all ; 
leaving 15 rounds to be expended in slow independent firing at 150 yds. 

Between 500 yds. and the position, screens might be placed on the 
flanks, hidden if possible from view till the line comes within that dis- 
tance, to represent a counter-attack—this to be repulsed by the fire of 
the reserves or perhaps the second line. 

In rear of the position, larger screens might be placed en echelon, 
at 400,600 and 700 yds., to represent a retiring enemy, at which the 


. 
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second line might fire ou coming up. The third line miglt be imagined 
in Field Firing. 

What we want is some idea of the real result likely to be obtained 
on service—not  fietitious per centage of hits. The French and Ger- 
mans consider 10 per cent in peace times, and 1 per cent on service not 
a waste of ammunition. 

With regard to volley firing, we want more attention paid to the 
non-commissioned officers ; on their words of eommand depend, almost 
entirely, the goodness or badness of the volley. If the word “fire” is 
given with the slightest hesitation, or on the other hand too sharply, the 
volley is sure to be spoilt. Fire discipline depends as much on the word 
of command as anything else, more especially with native troops, where 
in fire discipline parades, or om any drill parades, the men move exactly 
as the word of command is given. The slightest uncertainty in the voice, 
and tlre same uncertainty will be seen in the movement. 

Auother very inrportant point in collective firing is that every officer 
or non-commissioned officer giving the command to fire a volley or so 
many rounds of independent firing, should, previous to giving the number 
of yards, distinctly point out the objective; it is mo use pointing toa 
line of wall, and telling men to fire on that wall, it must be on some 
mark on tlre wall, a gate, a door, in fuct something quite definite, which 
no man can mistake. 

The men should be taught never to bring the rifle to the “ present,” 
without the eye and aim being fixed on some object. 

Another very important thing to see to in going through the 
motions of volley firing, without any sert of ammunition, is, I think, 
that the men at once remove the empty cartridge when the volley is 
fished, and on the word “ready” carry their hands at once to the 
expense pouch, and go through the full motions of taking out a round, 
and placing it in the chamber. One notices time after time when the 
order for more than one volley is given, the men will close the breech 
on the word “ready” without any attempt at the motions for putting in 
a cartridge, The result being that, whem firing blank or ball cartridge, 
there is very often a delay in the “ready” motion, and very frequently 
the volley is spoilt by one man or more being behind hand. A smart 
non-commissioned officer, by watching his men, can always tell the 
exact moment to give the word “fire,” but this requires practice and 
strict attention, not to say interest in the result. 

Now, as to firing in the attuck formation, or, more strictly speaking, 
firing as on service, to obtain the greatest result from one’s fire. In the 
new attack, 500 yds. is recognised as the point at which the line will 
suffer most, and it is, on the other hand, (which is far more important) 
the point from which the enemy will begin to suffer too. At this point 
re-inforcing begins, but it seems to me that instead of the re-inforcement 
beginning here, the supports ought to be brought up into the firing line 
tn any case at 500 yds. to get as many rifles as possible in the firing line; 
there will have been many casualties before the 500 yds. distance is 
reached, —quite enough to enable the supports to be brought up: besides, 
it is a mistaken policy to wait till casualties thin the line too much, 
and the idea of the supports having been kept out of the firing line till 
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now is lost. We are told that re-inforcements are to fill the gaps, but 
the real idea of them is lost. It is, I think, that until we reach a point 
where there is a reasonable hope that the enemy may be made to suffer 
from our fire, we keep as many men out of the direct fire as possible. 
The support line will suffer too to a great extent, but the attention of 
the defenders will be taken up with the firing line, trying to subdue 
their fire, Of course the flatter the trajectory of the defender’s arm, the 
greater the loss in the supports. Now, with the Martini-Henry, fired 
with the 500 yds, sight, the Dangerous Zone is 85 yds. but, owing to the 
ricochet, the Dangerous Zone will be equal to the Dangerous Zone plus 
one half the Dangerous Zone, or 85 + §5= about 128 yds. therefore the 
support should be at lexst 120 yds, in rear of the Firing line when at 
500 yds, if they are to be kept there at all. At 400 yds. the D. Z. is 
95 yds. D. Z. + 3D. 2954+ %F= 143 yards: the Dangerous Zone 
goes on increasing as the distance decreases. But the supports, reserves, 
second line and third line ought all to be drawing nearer the firing line 
at this period. 

It seems to me then that, irrespective of getting more rifles into 
the firing line at 500 yards, where one hopes to begin to knock the 
enemy about, it is far safer for the supports to be with the firing line, 
where they will be able to use their arms, and help to keep down the fire 
of the enemy, instead of acting as bullet-catchers, behind the firing line. 

With regard to the reserve, and second and third lines, the argu- 
ment in favour of their not suffering so much is, I think, that the more 
rifles one gets into the firing line, the more will the attention of the 
defenders have to be paid to that firing Jine, and they will not be able 
to neglect it, and turn on the reserve and other lines. 

As regards the sighting to be nsed—there are two sights of the 
Martini-Henry rifle that are easily remembered ; the 600 yards with 
the flap raised, and the 400 yards with the slide at the top of the bed. 
Unfortunately the rifle is sighted for a fine sight, and what man, even 
at 600 yards would be able to take a fine sight in al We The excite- 
ment of the action, the dust and smokes, not to speak of the shaking 
of his hand from the exertion of running, the recoil of the rifle, etc., 
would make it quite impossible to use a fine sight. Or to take another 
instance :—The charge of a body of cavalry.—What man, in the haste 
needed to drive off such a charge, could be careful enough to ensure 
taking a fine sight? In our Cavalry Regulations, the cavalry soldier is 
taught that infantry, asa rule, fire high, Why should not the 500 
yards sight be used from 600 yards and the 400 yards sight from 500 to 
300 yards and after that the regulation fixed sight or 200 sight? I do 
not suppose for an instant that men will be found cool enough at 300 
yards to put the sight at 200 yards, but the slide might be dragged 
down some where about half-way down the bed, and would be quite 
good enough : the aim throughout taken at the foot of the object. No 
ordera need be given about full sight or fine sight ; we may be quite 
certain that the former will always be used in action, and, if in action, 
why not in peace manceuvres and practice 

_ Beyond 600 yards we might use the sighting of our riflos for the 
distances, but keeping the slide down about 50 yards below the distance 
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named ; always remembering to fire low, and that the dangerous zone 
is equal to the dangerous zone + } the dangerous zone. 

When acting on the defence, there is more likelihood of men using 
-a finer sight, any how at the longer distances, though here too the advice 
about firing at the foot of the object given in Mayne’s Fire Tactics is 
invaluable; for the defence ‘Fire low, Fire slow’ should never 
be forgutten. 

A mistake one often sees committed during field days, and a very 
natural one, I think, too, is that the defending force reserve their fire 
till the attacking force draws near the position, totally forgetting that 
it is in this very particular that the difference between the attack aud 
the defence lies. Unless the latter breaks the heart of the attack before 
they arrive within striking distance, they are lost: an attacking force 
allowed to come within 500 yards, of a position without being made to 
suffer very great loss indeed by infantry fire, will, if it is worth its salt, 
get in. And moreover, the long range fire of the defenders, if the defence 
is well planned should be very deadly owing to the distances having been 
previously ascertained, by the range finders or other means. 

This mistake of waiting for the attackers to get near the position, 
is, I think, the result of a desire to spare blank ammunition, of which 
so few rounds comparatively are available, but it is far more important 
that the blank ammunition be used at the longer ranges, even if nove 
remain for the shorter ones ; so that the attacking force may appreciate 
better the difficulties they have to contend with. 

Another point with regard to the Defence is that one frequently sees 
positions badly taken up, owing to the fact that the increased accurate 
range of the breech-loader is not sutliciently appreciated. The fact is 
that a man, with lots of ammunition at hand, and posted behind cover, 
is in a very different position to a man advancing against him, and more 
or lees in the open ; and consequently a cross fire can be brought to bear 
on parts of the chosen position, which is more deadly than a direct fire 
of troops posted in rear of the same parts, and thus many men may be 
spared to be used either at the more important places, or in the equally 
important place of the Reserve. 
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CAVALRY AND INFANTY FORMATIONS AND 
TRAINING. 
By Caprain V. U. Stockuzy, 16th Bengal Cavalry. 


The following remarks are made in the hope of promoting discus- 
sion on a few important and interesting points. 

I would like to know the arguments and opinions of other officers 
for or against the ideas set forth. 


CAVALRY. 


Cavalry to be formed in single rank. 

A squadron to consist for field work of four divisions, each having 
a front of not less than twelve or more then twenty men, A squadron 
in line would then have a front of not less than 48 yards or more than 
80 yards, all field movements to be executed by divisions, not fours, as 
a rule. 

The men to be told off in fours but this formation to be used chiefly 
for column of route or for passing through places too narrow for divi- 
sion front. 

Ground scouts, signallers, pioneers, and men in excess of front 
required, to be placed in serrefile rank. 

The use of markers for field movement to be abolished 

Interval of division front between squadrons in line. 

A squadron column would be in column of divisions, 

Formations would then be as in following sketch. 
1 Sel 
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‘Each man to be armed with lance, sword, revolver, and carbine. 
This‘would make the men confident and‘bold in reconnaissance, and 
detached- duties, and there is no question of the superiority of the lance 
on the battle field. 

The pioneers specially trained and equipped for destruction of rail- 
ways, telegraphs &c., to be armed only with sword and revolver. 

-Cruppers and breast-plates to be done away with in the native 
cavalry, men could then saddle their horses very quickly. Standing 
‘martingales to be used for particular horses requiring them. Men to 
‘ride with heavy bit and short stout single rein with lash end. Nothing 
can be worse than to encumber men with double reins. 

'The many advantages of single rank are well known, such as supe- 
crior ease and- rapidity of movement whether on good ground or bad. 
Simplicity in training. Cavalry could be trained in amuch shorter 
‘time to single than double rank. 

“Greater extent of front and number of lines, whereby two hostile 
*bodies of cavalry of equal numbers meeting, one being in single rank 
‘the other in double rank. The one is single vank could out-flank and 
envelop the one in double rank. 

Dismounted work could be easily and quickly performed, and 
necessity for: mounted infantry done away with. 

As to training the chief points are of course plenty of practice in 
‘long advances and alterations of direction across country, with ground 
scouts and reconnoitring groups out, and in executing the different 
modes of attack. Cavalry by this becomes accustomed to passing 
obstacles and broken ground, and the passage ‘being effected, quickly 
resuming its previous formation. The pace should nut be slower than 
that laid down. The-trot should not degenerate into a jog nor the gal- 
lop into a canter. Breaking up after an attack and rallying wherever 
required. Squadrons and regiments to be at times mixed up after 
attacks, and accustomed to rally quickly in any direction. 

This sort of practice accustoms the men to look towards their lead- 
ers, and attend to their signs and actions. 

Practice in out-post duties, reconnaissance, time and distance 
marching, the crossing of rivers, and dismounted work. 

The men to be thoroughly trained to the use of their arms. This 
point is probably not thought half enough about in the native cavalry. 
In most regiments the men have very few opportunities of practising the 
use of sword or lance. An occasional assembly for tentpegging or lime 
cutting in: which comparatively very few men take part, is all. 

Even in regiments which make a point of practising these exercises 
they are‘only voluntary. Perhaps a hundred, possibly even two hun- 
dred men of the regiment assemble to take part in them on the day fixed, 
but the greater number of men never practice them from one year’s end 
to the other. If the men can go throngh the lance or sword exercise 
no more is required of them. Jn a lancer regiment it isa question if 
the majority of the men ever draw their, swords except lo clean them, 
and yet a lancer must fall back on bis sword if his lance breaks : this 
should not be. Every man, should be regularly practised in tentpeggings 
lime cutting, mouuted combat with sword and lance, and any other 
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varieties of exercises that would accustom him in time of peace to handle- 
his weapons with ease and dexterity, so that on first meeting the enemy 
he would have confidence in himself. 4 

Actual fighting is of course the best school to teach a man the use 
ef his weapons, but that is no. reason why he should not be made as 
expert as possible with them in time of peace so that he will start on a 
eampaign with every advantage that peace training has been able to 

ive him. : 
. If there are any who, not laving been at close quarters with an 
enemy, doubt the importance of this subject, let them wait till the day 
when they happen to lead their men in amongst an enemy. If the 
enemy is skilfid and their own men not so, they will find themselves 
punished enough for any neglect in their individual training. 

It cannot be expected that men who have never done anything more 
with their swords than dtaw them on parade, or occasionally go through 
the “sword exercise” with them, can know. how to use their swords.with 
effect against an enemy in actual fight. 

The “sword exercive” is most useless unless combined with-other 
exercises of a more practical nature. z 

We have courses of squadron training and musketry through. which 
very rightly every man has to go. In the same way every man should 
have to go through exercises calculated.to make him a good swordsman 
and lancer: 

First, as a recruit he should be thorouglily trained. to all these exer- 
eises. He should not join the ranks till besides being a good horseman 
he is al30 @ good. swordsman and lancer. 

If he cannot become so, he should be discharged. Having joined the 
ranks he should be obliged to keep up his skill. 

It might be done in this way— 

Each squadron to have its on run for tentpegging and lime cutting, 
its own rides, and its own ground for the practice of mounted combat, 

All the squadrons to parade once a. week under their commanders, on 
a day fixed. ‘i 

Every available man to-be present, the reasons for absence being 
shown as on the diary of squadron training. 

One week the practice might be tentp-gging, the next lime cutting, 
the next mounted. combat, the next riding school and lance and sword 
exercise, each man afterwards practising the various cuts and thrusts at a 
eanter on limes and rings set up at different heights at the corners and 
other parts of the rides. 

Each. morning work to finish up over the jumps (which should be of a 
greater number and. varicty than are generally seen) going as often from: 
One direction as tha other. Marks to be given in the individual exercises 
anda certain number of prizes per squadron given at the end of each: 
month to the men with most marks during that month. This to be carried. 
on throughout the year when in cantonments. 


INFANTRY. 
Infantry to be formed in two ranks as at present. 
A company to consist for field work of not less than 80 or more than 
220 files, divided into four sections. 
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A battalion to consist of four companies. Movements to be executed 
by sections and fours. Interval of half section front between companies 
in line. ‘ 

A company column would be in column of sections. 

Formations would then be as here sketched. 


— — Battalion in open 
double column. 
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Battalion in close double column. 
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Battalion in line of company 
columns at deploying interval. 
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Battalion in line. 


The question of the formations infantry should now adopt when 
engaging an enemy equal to itself in arms and training, is a vexed one. 

It will probably be found that the simple formation of line is the best 
for good infantry whether in attack or defence. 

A hundred different “forms of attack” have been proposed. 

Principles, however, and not forms, are what we want, and after all 
the writing and talking of late years on this subject, the fact remains that 
nothing more has been arrived at than that infantry must now attack in 
successive lines, so that when the front line is brought to a stand still by 
the fire of the enemy, another line will come up in time to carry it on 
nearer the enemy, and so with the next line and the next, until by these 
successive reinforcements a thick line has been pushed up to the enemy, 
and assaults his position. 

It is a question however if some of the lines might not be with 
advantage in lines of small columns at deploying intervals, when advanc- 
ing to attack, Supposing five or six lines to go forward against an 
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enemy’s position. The first and second might be in line, the first line 
covering its advance if necessary by sending forward a section per com- 
pany in extended order. The remaining lines in lines of small columns 
at deploying intervals. For it is certain the enemy’s rifle fire would be 
all directed on the first or firing line, whose return fire and smoke would 
cover the small columns of the lines in rear from any aimed fire of the 
enemy. These small columns on coming up to the firing line, would be 
more likely to carry it on towards the enemy than a simple two deep line, 
and they would form compact bodies for the assault. 

Lines of small columns would advance with more ease and less chance 
of confusion than long two deep lines. 

These columns should of course not be deep ones, not more than 
four ranks deep. 

With the new formations here proposed, they might be company 
columns having a front of half a company or two sections. 

Such columns could quickly form line when necessary by deploying 
outwards, the two sections in rear coming up on the right and left of the 
two leading sections. 

The following sketch shews a brigade of four battalions attacking in 
this manner in four lines—a battalion in each line—distance between lines 
about 400 yards. 

The brigade is supposed to form part of a division, and to have other 
brigades attacking on its right and left. 


! 1 ! ! 1st battalion in line cover- 
ed if necessary by one 
section per company in ex- 
tended order. 


1 ! ! J 2nd battalion in line, 


! ! 1 i 8rd battalion in line of 
company columns (of front 
of two sections) at deploy- 
ing interval, 


1 1 | i] 


4th battalion ditto 


Another formation for the brigade would be for the first and second 
battalions to each form two lines, two companies in first—two companies 
in second line. The two battalions attacking side by side. : 

If the enemy makes a strong resistance there must be a great inter- 
mingling of companies and battalions. There is no way out of this. It 
must be recognised as inevitable. Therefore in peace mancuvres, brigades 
with all their battalions mixed up after an attack, should be constantly 
practised in quickly reforming in whatever formation may be required. 

Major Young in his Prize Essay considers that the difficulty of in- 
termixture of units may be got over with our present small companies by 
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reinforcing the firing line by entire companies brought upinto gaps. The 
liue would then become a line of independent companies. But would such 
large gaps always be found when wanted, and even if they were would 
not the men inevitably become mixed to a greater or less extent during 
the advance under heavy fire—crowding and other causes. 


Supposing for instance the firing line in an attack is brought toa 
standstill by the enemy's fire. It is.allimportant that the next line come 
up to reinforce and carry it on. It cannot afford to wait until gaps of 
the size required occur in the firing line. ‘here may be convenient gaps. 
or there may not, but in any case itis absolutely necessary to reinforce 
and push onthe attackas quickly as possible. Also, as far as I cau 
understand, Major Young does not think the companies will at any time 
be so crowded during the attack as to oblige them to assume a deeper 
formation than two deep. 

As however it is now considered necessary to put about eight men per 
pace into the attack on a well posted enemy, it is not clear how a line ouly 
two deep (that is witha density of about two men per pace) is to be 
brought up to the enemy’s position. 

The average density must of course be much greater, probably 
three or four men to the pace previous to the final reinforcement, aud four 
or five men to the pace for the actual assault, even after suffering very 
heavy losses, 

I may however have misunderstood Major Youug in this particular. 

The long range fire of separate covering parties to aid the attacking- 
battalions is often recommended. It could vf eourse be carried out with a, 
force acting independently, such asa division or brigade, but it is not 
clear how covering parties are to be made use of by a division or brigade 
when attacking with other divisions or brigades to the right and left. For 
these covering parties must as a rule take up their positions a little out- 
side the flanks of the attack, and if there were other bodies of troops 
attacking side by side with their own division, they would get in the way 
of these troops. It seems to me, that on the whole the leading or firing 
line of the attack must do the covering fire for the attack, and take part 
in the assault as well, because in many cases there will not be any room 
or place to put special evveriug fire parties. j 

Would it not be better to abolish long range rifle fire in attacking, 
unless there are some special favouring circumstances, and make it the 
rule for the leading line to get as close as possible to the enemy without. 
firing. Even in the defence only certain sections of the line should open 
fire at long ranges, and then only by careful volleys. It should be the 
rule for the greater portion to reserve its fire till the enemy get within 
400 yards, and then commence “ independent firing.’”” 


No sights should be put up or down. The fixed back sight only 
should be used, both on the range in peace time, and in the field against 
an enemy, for all distances up to 450 yards: 500 yards in fact should be 
the first distance necessary to put up the back sight for. The men would 
then become accustomed to using the one fixed sight for all distances 
under 500 yards, by getting a little more or less elevation as the distance 
varied under that range. 
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It is impossible to expect men to remember to adjust their sights for 
varying distances in the heat of a close fight. Neither then should they 
be required to do so on the rifle range in peace practice. They would then 
become skilled in using the fixed backsight for the short ranges. 

The question of large companies or small companies has been much 
discussed. It is owned that the battalion is now too large a tactical 
unit—but is not our company too small a one? 

A company of 100 to 120 files of four sections seems the best tacti- 
eal unit. It is like a small and handy battalion. At present our batta- 
lions have no formation that they can readily adopt from which line can 
be quickly formed. 

The line is usually deployed from a battalion column, which takes a 
long time, or it may be from columns of half battalions which is quicker, 
but not so quick and convenient as from a line of company columns at 
deploying intervals—the companies being large—four to a battalion. 
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LETTER 4 
The Prussian dispositions from the 8th to the 13th October. 


Before I proceed to examine the measures taken by the Prussians 
between the 8th and 13th October, I must beg you to revert with me 
once more to the deliberations that took place at Erfurt on and after 
the 14th October. 

These deliberations were under the presidence of the Duke of 
Brunswick and in part in presence of the King. 

Their outcome was the decision to give up all thought of an offen- 
sive for which it was too late, and to take up a concentrated position 
behind the Thuringer Wald, for the purpose of falling upon the enemy 
when he advanced. I mentioned this result (of the deliberations) before 
* * * but what I must recur to is the circumstance that these de- 
liberations are proof of what fatal consequences follow a council of war. 

The decision come to was in itself according to the position of 
affairs at the time not a bad one. But the fact that the difference of 
opinions came to light at all, that none of the suggestions put forward 
were definitely adopted, that the resolution taken was to a certain 
extent a compromise, confirmed each in his own opinion and awakened 
in him the beliet that he finally would carry his plan. 

The Duke of Brunswick was of opinion—and no one now will say 
he was wrong—that Prussia would be worsted in the war. For this 
reason he wished to prevent the war altogether. But he dared not ex- 
press his thoughts in view of the humiliations that Prussia had suffered. 
Deceived by the diplomatic reports, he believed Napoleon did not desire 
war, at any rate wished to avoid the appearance of being the aggressor. 
If then Prussia remained on the defensive, the Duke hoped yet for an 
avoidance of hostilities and for a friendly arrangement. What a man 
wishes, he hopes for and gladly believes in. 

The King had clearly recognized that war was inevitable. He was 
however convinced that the time for the offensive had passed. He 
judged Napoleon correctly in beieving that he would not lose a day 
merely for the sake of playing the part of a lover of peace. That under 
such circumstances a concentrated position was the only course to take 
in order to fall upon the enemy with combined strength, however and 
wherever he should appear, no one will gainsay. 

The Prince zu Hohenlohe’s idea of advancing to Hof so as to hold 
8 direct line of retreat and not to be separated from Saxony from the very 
commencement had much to recommend it, especially if it had been 
carried out before Napoleon could interrupt its exccution. 

But the harm was that all the divergent views in the Council of 
war to a certain extent found favour. The Duke of Brunswick preserved 
the hope of preventing the war, if he could only hinder the Prince zu 
Hohenlohe from taking the offensive. The Prince zu Honenlohe had 
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been granted the concession of being allowed later to cross the right 
bank of the Saale and of pushing forward, if the enemy should attempt 
to turn the left wing of the Prussian army there, and at the same time 
it was agreed that this probably would be Napoleon’s plan. The King 
wrote to this effect to Ruchel on the 7th October. No wonder that the 
Prince zu Hohenlohe constantly had in view the passage to the right 
bank of the Saale and took measures and issued instructions to that 
effect. We shall see that the defeat of the 10th October [Saalfeld] and 
the frustration of a brilliant partial victory on the 13th October were 
the consequences of this conflict of opinion. 

There were on the 4th and 5th October assembled at Erfurt the 
men who were considered the most capable not only by the King but 
also by the whole army. Branswiek, Hohenlohe, Ruchel, Mollendorf, 
were the most trusted leaders, Phull and Massenback were in the opinion 
of contemporarics the first authorities in military science. — Kleist, 
Scharnhorst, Rauch and Muflling proved Jater that the choice was a cor- 
rect one. And yet the consequences -of the Council of War were fatal 
No Council teaches us better than that at Erfurt on the 4th to the 6th 

“October that a Council of War never should be held. 

Ou the 8th October fairly correct news of the enemy was received 
at the Grand Head Quarters. Mutlling reported that the French army 
was moving from the neighbourhood of Bamberg in a north-east direction 
and made the suggestion of falling upon it with cavalry in flank and 
rear They heard that Coburg had been surprised in the night and that 
Napoleon was expected at Kronach. The movement that the King had 
foreseen in his letter to Ruchel of the 7th October became a certainty. 
Napoleon was marching straight upon Berlin and threatening to tum 
the left wing of the Prussian army. 

The measure to have takcn to meet him from a central defensive 
position was a concentration towards the left wing and then an attack 
-upon the left wing of the enemy's army towards his left flank. 

We see that the dispositions of the Grand Head Quarters on the 
8th October accord with this plan. The only fault that Hopfner finds, 
perhaps justly, is that too many troops, particularly infantry, were 
diverted for the minor object suggested by Muffling and that  conse- 
quently 11,000 men were withdrawn from the main army. If one is 
but half as strong as one’s opponent, there is undoubtedly double reason 
to grudge every man that is deteched and withdrawn from the main 
battle. For one can never be too strong for a decisive bittle. (Compare 
the dispositions of the Prussian gencrals for the battle of Koniggratz:— 
«The co-operation of the whole of the Prussian forces which had crossed 
the Bohemian frontier to take the offensive, seemed fully assured.” 
No troops were detached towards Josephstadt and for observation 
although it was not known whether a part of the enemy’s army was not 
lying behind the Elbe in the line Josephstadt—Koniggratz. ) 

In fine, the orders for the 8th October were that the main army was 
on the 9th to move to the left and on the 10th to concentrate in the 
rayon Kranichfelt, Tannroda, Blankenhyn, Magdala; the army of the 
Prince zu Hohenlohe was to occupy the bank of the Saale between 
Cahla and Rudolstadt and from Hochdorf; the corps of Ruchel snd 
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Eugene of Wurttemburg were to draw in to the main army. These 
measures made it possible to cut up the left wing of the French army, 
Lannes or Angereau or beth, on the 11th or 12th October. 

But we fail to discern on the part of the subordinate general’s initi- 
ative and co-operation on the 9th October in carrying out this disposition, 
least of all in the army of the Prince zu Hohenlohe. This was the first 
result of the Council of War, at which the idea of Massenbach and the 
Prince to advance on the offensive along the right bank of the river was 
not merely not decidedly thrown out but was eventually approved. 
Both therefore saw in the movement that was ordered, not a concentra- 
tion on the left bank of the Saale but the introduction to the passage to 
the right bank by the whole army. Colonel von Massenbach was so 
convinced that the crossing of the whole army to the right bank could 
alone save the Fatherland, that he was determined to carry Hohcnlohe’s 
corps across and to compel the main army to follow, even if this were 
not part of the plan of the Commander-in-Chief. He did not impart 
this to his general, knowing his habit of obedience. He merely repre- 
sented that the dispositions in orders could have no other object but to 
cross to the right bank with the whole of the forces. 

Consequently it was not thought necessary in Hohenlohe’s head 
quarters to concentrate on the @th at Hochdorf. What was the use of 
bringing the Saxon troups over first to the left bank of the Saale, if the 
intention was to advance themafter the 10th October along the right 
bank. The Prussian troops also of Hohenlohe's corps were left in their 
cantonments round Jena, because they could be quickly concentrated in 
case of need frum that place on Huchdorf on the 9th and reach Rudol- 
stadt and Cahla on the 1Uth. 

oh * 

If we ask ourselves whether the Prince zu Hohenlohe was justified 
in deviating in this way on the 9th from orders received, it must be 
admitted that it is the duty of every detached commander, in any case 
of the commander of a corps or of anarmy, to modify the execution of 
his orders, if circumstances demand it upon the spot, in order to con- 
form with the intentions of the Commander-in-Chicf in the shortest and 
best way. The question then is only whether the Prince was justified 
in assuming it to be the intention of the supreme command to cross 
over on to the right bank of the Saale. After what passed in the Coun- 
cil of War at Erfurt, this question cannot be absolutely negatived. The 
Duke of Brunswick wrote on the 9th Uctober to the Prince in answer to 
his report. on his dispositions. “It is by do means the intention to 
await the enemy on this bank of the Saale” In my opinion therefore 
one sentence is lacking in the directions which were issued on the 8th 
October by the Grand Head Quarters, at the beginning of the order as tu 
disposition, which would have left the subordinate generals in no doubt 
as to the intentions of the supreme command. This sentence ought to 
have run thus, ‘The main army and the army Hohenlohe are to 
eoncentrate on the 10th October between Kranichfeld, Taunroda, 
Blaukenhayn, Magdala, Rudolstadt, aud Cahla on the left bank of the 
Saale in such a manner that they from this post may be able to attack 
the enemy with combined forces, wherever opportunity offers.” 


* * * * 
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If some such clear directions had gone before, it might have been 
reckoned as disobedient of the Prince zu Hohenlohe that he left the 
Saxons on the right bank. He could not even have dared to do so. 
Massenbach could not possibly have dreamt of directing on to the right 
bank the whole huge apparatus of trains &e. which later caused 80 much 
confusion and mischief, if it had been known to him that the operations 
were to be from a concentrated position on the left bank. All the un- 
favourable circumstances which subsequently brought to pass that the 
ration transports missed their destination and the troops starved, are to 
be ascribed to this uncertainty and suspense —If you compare the direc- 
tions of the supreme command on the 8th October with the dispositions, 
instructions and the orders which were issued in our army in 1866 and 
1870-1, you find that in the latter case always, even in minor instances, 
they began with the ‘‘general idea” in the formula, (1) I purpose—(2) 
accordingly I direct.—This merely clerical matter is of the utmost im- 
portance in Strategy. 

On the other hand as regards the design of Colonel von Massenbach 
to draw the main army over unto the right bank of the river by means 
of the movements of Hohenlohe’s corps, in spite of what might be the 
will of the Commander-in-Chief, must be most emphatically disapproved. 
The subordinate general may, as long as he is through distance made 
independent of the Commander-in-Chief, depart from the orders he has 
received only so far as circumstances upon the spot differ from the 
circumstances as foreseen by the Commander-in-Chief, and his indepen- 
dent departure agrees with the general intentions of the Commander- 
in-Chief made known tohim. * * * The subordinate should 
never dare to act against the expressed will of his chief, to attempt to 
force him toa change of plan. Only in full and hearty co-operation 
with the ideas of the Commander-in-Chief can the subordinate general 
see his own success. If the latter attempt to invade the former’s pro- 
vince, he is guilty of reprehensible and dangerous presumption. Such 
a piece of presumption would never have occurred to Colonel von 
Massenbach at all, with all his inclination thereto, had he with his 
General not been dragged in tothe deliberations at the Grand Head 
Quarters, but had only received orders and directions. One evil conse- 
quence of a Council of War. 

* * * * * * 

On the 8th Tanentzien was hard pressed by the enemy and in the 
evening, after some not altogether unfavourable rear guard skirmishes, 
reached Schleiz, from which place he reported to the Prince zu 
Hohenlohe. 

The 9th Octoher.—The correspondence between the Prince zu 
Hohenlohe and the Duke of Brunswick * * * corroborates the idea 
that the Prince still held fast on this day to the opinion that the Com- 
mander-in Chief purposed to adopt his suggestion and push forward over 
the Saale. He framed all his dispositions accordingly. Prince Louis 
Ferdinand in particular was instructed to this end, while a part of the 
Saxons on this very day, the 9th, were directed to the road between 
Durren, Ebersdorf and Mittel-Pollnitz, and orders were issued to the 
Prussians troops to cross the Saale on the 10th and advance towards 
Mittel-Pollnitz. 
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About mid-day the Duke wrote the letter in which he said, it was 
not at all his purpose to await the enemy on this side of the Saale. I 
have already observed that the Prince saw and might well sec in this 
a corroboration of this idea that a passage over the Saale was first of all 
in view. The Duke to be sure went on to say, that ho left it to the 
Prince to draw the Saxons to himself and wait for the main army, before 
he began his movement over the river. But the Saxon troops already 
stood on the further side. It was natural to consider their marching 
backwards and forwards useless. Meantime there came in General von 
Tanentzien’s favourable report on the first part of the action of Schleiz. 
On this account the Prince, as far as the Prussian troops were concern- 
ed, abandoned the passage of the Saale and disposed the Saxons as a 
somewhat necessary support to Tanentzicn. For, even if this General 
up to the time of his report was still victorious, it was yet probable 
that the advancing enemy would reinforce himself and that Tanentzien 
would stand in need of support by fresh troops. 

In the meantime Massenbach had reported that between Cahla and 
Rudolstadt no point of rendezvous for the army was to be found. 
According to our modern ideas it is incomprehensible how such a 
report could be believed in. But even according to the ideas then held 
on campaigning, by which great wide open plains were required for a 
camp, the report is surprising, for the gist of the order was not to 
pitch a general camp there, but only to occupy the ground with the 
troops. These might have been distributed in the many villages of the 
neighbourhood, as they had been round Jena. Gravert’s Division was 
advanced to Orlamunde and found room there. Massenbach’s report 
therefore seems to have artfully evoked a difficulty, which was to make 
the execution of supreme orders impossible and to draw the army over 
to the other bank of the Saale. Another disastrous result of Massen- 
bach’s presence at the Council at Erfurt. 

It was not till 9-30 p. mw. of the 9th October that the Duke wrote a 
distinct order to the Prince to concentrate on this side (that is, the left 
bank) of the Saale. 

In the course of the afternoon General Count Tanentzien had been 
beaten, and retreated during the night till 4 o’clock towards Mittel- 
Pollnitz so as to gain shelter behind the Saxons supporting him. 
The report of this reached Head Quarters only on the 10th and had 
therefore no influence on the strategical decisions taken on the 9th 
October. Of these that which was destined for Count ‘l'anentzien as to 
covering Saxony was now impracticable. 

I cannot deem my reflections upon the 9th October complete with- 
out pointing out to you yet another circumstance which was disastrous 
for the Prussian army and is on this date clearly made manifest. Name- 
ly, the Prince zu Hohenlohe reckoned on being able to reach and occupy 
the Mittel-Pollnitz position with the Prussian and Saxon troops by differ- 
ent routes. As transpired later, Bernadotte had on the 10th reached 
Auma, Triptis and Neustadt, while Murat had pressed forward yet an- 
other day’s march beyond this line. * * * Had then the Prince 
actually attempted to carry out the intended march from Jena, he would 
have been attacked by Bernadotte and Murat in flank. None of his 
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orders mention the possibility of such a collision, and the Prince 
appears to have been in the belief that he could carry out this march 
in perfect sccurity. This is a proof that in the Prussian army they were 
not aware of the great marching capability of the French troops = When 
the first news of the appearance of French troops at Naumburg, which 
was expected for the 12th October, reached the Duke of Brunswick, he 
lent it no credence and said. “They cannot fly!” * * * * 

The combat of Saalfeld is on account of the relations between its 
cause and its issue extremely instructive. In reflecting upon this action 
too we find proof of the fatal results that may accrue from a Council of 
War at which the subordinate leaders have been assembled. 

It is a wide spread tradition that Prince Louis Ferdinand allowed 
himself to be led away by his ardour to fight an unfavourable action 
and became the sacritice of his own imprudence. Hopfner's otticial 
account refutes this ie * * 

He had on the 9th October marched from Stadt Im to Rudolstadt, 
and had to occupy Saalfeld with the foremost troops of his advanced 
guard. He knew nothing more than that the main army would on the 
10th march to Blankenhayn and the neighbourhood. Hohenlohe how- 
ever who had received orders to take up a position between Cahla and 
Rudolstadt, had informed him of his intention to begin the passage of 
the Saale (as he thought, to be carried out by the whule army) on the 
10th October and to concentrate near Pollnitz. In case of this maneuvre 
being effected, Prince Louis was to march upon Possneck and to form 
the advance guard of Hohenlohe’s army on the right bank, just as he 
hitherto had furmed it on the left. The Prince could not therefore sup- 
pose otherwise than that on the 10th October a general close to the left 
of the whole army would take place, in which the army of Hohenlohe 
would cross the Saale and the main army would ex mecsse step into its 
place. This left close of Hohenlohe’s army Prince Louis had to cover 
by a march from Rudolstadt and Saalfeld to Poissneck. The road 
to Péssneck leads by Saalfeld to the right bank in an east- 
erly direction. There was therefore traced out for him a flank march 
in sight of the enemy to cover Hohenlohe’s army, and this flank mareh 
compelled him to cross the river at Saalfeld. 

Let us consider the distances. Prince Louis’ main forces were at 
Rudolstadt—Blankenburg, two miles* from Orlamunde, where Gravert’s 
ion, @ part of Hohenlohe’s army, which he had to cover, was 
cking, two miles from Blankenhayn, whither the main army was 
to march that day, two and half miles from Pdssneck, his marching 
objective, if Hohenlohe’s army crossed the Saale. His outposts were at 
Saalfeld, from whence the direct road led to Péssneck only two miles 
distant. At Saalfeld he covered both armies, the main army and 
Hohenlohe’s. Marching from Rudolstadt to Péssneck, he might easily 
get to the latter place too late, if he waited for the news of Hohenlohe’s 
army having crossed the river ; not so, if he went from Saalfeld, because 
marching from there he would be falling back in touch with the enemy, 
against whom he was to cover the army. 


* German miles are meant ; one German = 44 English miles, 
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enemy's position. The first and second might be in line, the first line 
covering its advance if necessary by sending forward a section per com- 
pany in extended order. The remaining lines in lines of small columns 
at deploying intervals. For it is certain the enemy’s rifle fire would be 
all directed on the first or firing line, whose return fire and smoke would 
cover the small columns of the lines in rear from any aimed fire of the 
enemy. These small columns on coming up to the firing line, would be 
more likely to carry it on towards the enemy than a simple two deep line, 
ard they would form compact bodies for the assault. 

Lines of small columns would advance with more ease and less chance 
of confusion than long two deep lines. 

These columns should of course not be deep ones, not more than 
four ranks deep. 

With the new formations here proposed, they might be company 
columns having a front of half a company or two sections. 

Such columns could quickly form line when necessary by deploying 
outwards, the two sections in rear coming up on the right and left of the 
two leading sections. 

The following sketch shews a brigade of four battalions attacking in 
this manner in four lines—a battalion in each line—distance between lines 
about 400 yards. 

The brigade is supposed to form part of a division, and to have other 
brigades attacking on its right and left. 


| 1 ! i Ist battalion in line cover- 
ed if necessary by one 
section per company in ex- 
tended order. 


deers (ie i 1 2nd battalion in line, 


L ! ! ! 8rd battalion in line of 
company columns (of front 
of two sections) at deploy- 
ing interval, 


i} 1 J ! 


4th battalion ditto 


Another formation for the brigade would be for the first and second 
battalions to each form two lines, two companies in first—two compauies 
in second line. The two battalions attacking side by side. 

If the enemy makes a strong resistance there must be a great inter- 
mingling of companies and battalions. There is no way out of this. It 
must be recognised as inevitable. Therefore in peace manceuvres, brigades 
with all their battalions mixed up after an attack, should be constantly 
practised in quickly reforming in whatever formation may be required. | 

Major Young in his Prize Essay considers that the difficulty of in- 
termixture of units may be got over with our present small companies by 
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strategic regards arbitrarily interfering with the tactical combat. Here 
Tactics were subservient to Strategy. 

That the Prussian tactics afforded so weak and so short a resistance 
in this combat to the French, was not the Prince’s fault. That lay out- 
side his reckoning. For all the leaders in the Prussian army were still 
under the delusion that the line tactics of the 18th century would under 
the leadership of Prussian discipline be superior to the French skirmish- 
ing tactics. 

When the Prince’s report of his plans for the 10th October reached 
his superiors, they recognized the danger into which he was falling. But 
it was too late for a counter order to reach him. 

Only at 7 o’clock in the evening had Prince za Hohenlohe definitely 
abandoned his plan of carrying his Prussian troops on the 10th over to 
the right bank of the Saale, but he still wanted to leave the Saxons there 
and it was not until 9-30 e. a». that the Duke of Brunswick wrote a dis- 
tinct request to the Prince to concentrate on the left bank. It was only 
after the news of the issue of the combat of Saalfeld that Hohenlohe 
decided to evacuate the right bank and bring over the Saxon troops as 
well to the left. Itis not clear * * * whether Prince Louis was 
informed by the staff of Hohenlohe’s army on the evening of the 9th 
that the idea of a passage uf the Saale for the 10th October had fallen 
through. But the King wrote soto him. This letter however never 
reached the Prince. Consequently he remained to the eud of opinion 
that he had to cover this flank march and to withdraw presently upon 
Possneck.* 

It is interesting and instructive to examine into the strategical causes 
that led to the catastrophe of Saalfeld, apart from the tactical mistake as 
to the capability of line tactics withstanding skirmishing tactics. We 
have recognized the foremost strategical cause to be the uncertainty in 
which the Prince was left to the last, and the double lines of retreat 
which he must have believed, he had to hold. The next question is, how 
it came to pass that the Prince was left in this uncertainty. 

If the army of the Prince zu Hohenlohe had literally followed the 
orders issued on the 8th October at 1 o’clock noon at Erfurt, had con- 
centrated on the 9th at Hochdorf (not far from Blankenhayn) and on the 
10th had occupied the Saale between Cahla and Rudolstadt, it could 
never have come into Prince Louis’ mind at all to march to Saalfeld and 
there to try to hold the pass over the Saale. At the utmost he would 
have sent to Saalfeld, to empty the magazine there and remove it to 
Rudolstadt. In direct and close communication with the rest of the army 
and assigned only to the left bank of the Saale, he would at the approach 
of superior forces of the enemy have quickly withdrawn to Schwarza 
and then to Rudolstadt, if he had made a forward move with his main body 
out from Rudolstadt at all. 

Is the Prince zu Hohenlohe to be condemned for not literally obey- 
ing the order? We have seen that he was half authorized to conclude 
that the movement upon Hochdorf upon the Saale was only to lead to the 
passage of the river. In answer to his report drawn up on these lines 
the Duke wrote almost in approval and further added, as above noticed, 


* Prince Louis Ferdinand was killed in this action, 
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It is impossible to expect men to remember to adjust their sights for 
varying distances in the heat of a close fight. Neither then shonld they 
lw required to do so on the rifle range in peace practice. They would then 
Wweome skilled in using the fixed backsight for the short ranges. 

The question of large companies or small companies has been much 
discussed. It is owned that the battalion is now too large a tactical 
unit—but is not our company too small a one? 

A company of 160 to 120 files of four sections seems the best tacti- 
eal unit. It is like a small and handy battalion. At present our batta- 
lions have ne formation that they can readily adopt from which line can 
be quickly formed. 

The line is usnally deployed from a battalion column, which takes a 
long time, or it may be from columns of half battalions which is quicker, 
but not so qnick and convenient as from a line of company columns at 
deploying intervals—the companies being large—four to a battalion. 
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Supports from Calla and Jena could not possibly have reached the 
advance guard fighting at Saalfeld in time. 

On the morning of the 10th October the allied army was on the 
whole distributed as follows :— 

(1.)—Hohenlohe’s corps. 
Tanentzien and the Saxons at Pollnitz. 
Two small detachments at Neustadt and Péssneck. 
Prince Louis’ advance guard in échelon from Rudols+ 
tadt past Blankenburg to Saalfeld. 
Gravert’s Division at Orlamunde, 
The Reserve under General Sanitz at Lobeda and Jens, 
(2.)—The main army stood in close cantonment round Erfurt with 
the advance guard under the Duke of Weimar between 
Schmalkalden and Meiningen. 
(3.)—Ruchel between Kisenach and Gotha, 
(4.)—Blucher between Creutzburg and Lisenach, a detachment 
at Vach. 

The army had still therefore an extended front of 18 miles. 

In the course of the 10th October the main army left this position in 
accordance with the orders of the Sth October for Blankenhayn-Hoch- 
dorf and the neighbourhood, with the exception of the reserves which 
were directed to Weimar, Ruchel reached Erfurt with his advanced troops, 
Blucher’s troops the country between Eisenach and Gotha. 

Upon the news of the combat at Saalfeld the troops of Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s army were directed to concentrate at Jena on the left bank of the 
Saale. The orders to this effect could only reach them late in the after- 
noon. Most of the troops had to make a night march (10th—11th 
October.) This fatigued the Saxons e3 vely, for they had been stand- 
ing under arms the whole day at Pullnitz waiting for the enemy, and 
even more so Tanentzien’s men who after two days’ fighting were now 
making a second night march. The worst was that the commissariat 
failed—Maszenbach, feeling certain that the army would advance on the 
right bank, had directed the commissariat train to Gera. It could not 
reach the troops and in its flank march was even in danger of falling into 
the hands of the enemy. Ever since the 9th October the troops had suf- 
fered want, for the bread they carricd with them was too quickly baked 
and grew mouldy. 

Nothing endangers supplies for the troops more than irresolution in 
the strategical dispositions, counter marching and counter-orders, For 
commissariat trains are unwieldy and by reason of the distance at which 
they have to be left in rear, cannot receive directions at any moment. 
Nothing weakens troops and dispirits them so muchas hunger. I have 
seen beaten troops regain their whole confidence with an encouraging 
word from an officer, But they were well fed. The moral of men faint 
with hunger cannot be permanently quickened by spiritual means alone 
but by bread alone. Old Radetzky once said to me :—* A full stomach 
makes a gvod soldier.” 

Hoptner finds great fault with the march of the main army on 
Blankenhayn—Hochdorfas being objectless, and inclines more to Scharn- 
horst’s suggestion of marching off to the left and waiting for the enemy 
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further back between the Saale and the Elster. I cannot altogether agree 
with this view, for if they marched off to the left now, they must have 
given up all idea of joining with Ruchel’s and Blucher’s troops. They 
were moreover too weak and must have concentrated first, before they 
could think of a general engagement. The concentration of the main 
army round Blankenhayn and of the Prince zu Hohenlohe’s army round 
Jena drew the forees at hand closer together so that they were able to act 
togethor and strengthened by this union of forces, wait for Ruchel’s and 
Blucher’s troops. 

Such a concentration of all available fighting men could of course 
have had the one object of acting in common and not separating again 
without good reason, The opportunity would then have presented itself 
of falling upon Lannes on the J1th with the main army or upon Ange- 
reau on the 12th in conjunction with Hohenlohe’s army and of driving 
the latter corps into the Saale. The weaker can only conquer by over- 
powering one part after another of the stronger’s force with combined 
strength. The opportunity for this must be watched for and grasped. It 
would, as events proved, have offered itself. It was moreover according 
to the King’s letter to Ruchel intended to concentrate to the left and 
attack the enemy’s left flank, if he turned the left wing on this side of 
the river. 

* * * « * * 

It is of the greatest interest to enquire why at the Grand Head 
Quarters on the evening of the 10th October there was no mention of 
this plan. 

The actual Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Brunswick, had, as 
Thave said, hoped until the 8th October that the war might yet possibly 
be averted, because he held a successful issue impossible, That the war 
did break out, made the otherwise so trusty general wayward ; he des- 
paired of the result, and he who has no confidence, is robbed of initiative 
aud is therefore half beaten, Then came the news of the unlucky combat 
of Saalfeld. In itself this advance guard action with a loss of 2000 men. 
was of secondary importance, An advance guard which is repulsed, 
must always suffer some loss. The general situation was not compromised 
. on, the position of the army not altered for the worse. But 
that the first cullision was not attended with victory seems to have made 
adeep impression and it appears as if the death of the Prussian Prince, 
upon whose talent and warlike humour such great hopes were set, pro- 
duced a kind of panic in the Grand Head Quarters. It is a strange 
matter when sacha depression of spirits attacks a head quarters. Ter- 
Tible news is brousht in. Every one who feels it, is infected by the long 
depressed faces of those who already know it, and all give themselves up 
to apprehensions without being able to arrive at any decision as to what 
todo. The best time for action is thus lost. Great minds with much 
experience of war, can, if they are at the head of an army, overcome this 
fecling of terror with a single word, a single movement. Napoleon at 
Castiglione tore the badges off the shoulders of the general who in a 
state of excitement brought a message of ill news * * * Sometimes a 
jest breaks into the panic and restores tranquillity. 

* * * * * * 
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This however was not the ease at Head Quarters at Blankenhayn on 
the loth October, * * * The most varied counsels were listencd to, 
approved and rejected again, whilst the troops had to wait all night onder 
arms, and finally the retreat to Weimar was ordered and begun early in 
the morning of the 11th October, * * * In consequence the troops 
without seeing an enemy but also without food were in motion for more 
than 36 hours and at last got back to the place they started from, 

We learn from this that irresolution in the leaders absorbs the 
strength of the men and can in a short time makea whole army untit to 
fight. For that was what the greater part of the allied army was on the 
morning of the 11th October after the night marches. We learn from 
this that it is better in war to do anything with decision than to hesitate, 
Order, counter-order, disorder—the Best is the enemy of the Good. 
What one has recognized as good, one must hold fast in war and not let 
oneself be led away in search after whatis best. Another lesson for us 
is that in Strategy resolutions must be taken coolly and without concern, 
without rousing passion, be it anger, hate, alarm, temerity or fear. 

In conclusion we learn that itis of the last importance to gaina 
success in the first engagement with the enemy, and so to mancuvre in 
such a way as to have the superiority in the first little action. For the 
news of a first success strengthens the contidence of the leaders in their 
men and vice versa, and electrities the troops who have not had a share 
in the fight, so that they grow cager to reap laurels too, whereas the 
news that the first. engagement has been unsuccessful, produces the very 
opposite effect. You know how quickly in every day life reports spread 
and grow. How much more quickly then in war, in an army, where men 
are so closely collected together. 

* * * * * * 


On the 11th October the main army encamped at Weimar, fronting 
towards Saalfeld, so that the main forces of the enemy were already march- 
ing past the left wing. The troops of Ruchel and Blucher (the latter 
partly after a march of six miles which lasted well into the 12th Octoler) 
reached cantonments not far from Weimar. The army of Hohenlehe 
was to pitch ite camp on the plateau of Jena near the main army. 

But the latter’s movements were distarbed by events, which prove 
how quickly the discipline of the best troops relaxes, when they are demo 
ralized by want of food, uscless marches and counter-marches, and palpable 
uncertainty on the part of their chiefs, In Jena itself a false alarm arose, 
wagons in flight missed the way and blocked the roads, the troops could 
not reach their camping grounds, spent the night in column of march 
and diverted themselves by plundering one another or the houses, for 
again they had had no provisions. The commissariat train coming up 
from Gera canght the alarm, turned far aside to the north and again on 
this day did not reach the army. 

Inthe main army also a bad spirit began to stir and made itself 
actively noticeable. 

Strategical measures often demand that troops should suffer priva- 
tions. Just at the time when forced marches have to be required of them, 
it turns out that here and there provisions fail, Troops can bear this for 
a time, if nut quite such starvation as the case was at Jena, and if they 
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only feel that orders are explicit and their leaders know what todo. The 
hardships which our troops had to go through before the battles of St. 
Privat and Sedan were simply colossal. For instance, towards the end 
of August 1870 the men of the infantry fell down in crowds, when it 
became a question of heading MacMahon’s flank march, Dut the conti- 
dence which was stamped on the face of every command, imparted 
tothe troops. Useless counter orders were not issued, and so no mis- 
trust of the Generals was felt. The hardest task was cheerfully performed, 
When we left the route westwards, and on the 17th August took the 
direction to the north, I heard the men laugh and say :—** To-day it’s 
‘army corps’ right wheel” {And onthe 25th Angust when again we 
bent northwards, they cried “ Armies, right wheel ° Yr The faith of the 
army in eventual success was like that of a believing Christian in a divine 
Providence. Yet thousands aud thousands lay on the roadside, cheerfully 
thuse whose strength did not desert them, helped the others, *  * 

The exertions of Napoleon’s troops in the October days of 1806 
were not less than those of the Prussians. But when the marches are 
first hither, then thither, instead of fresh and merrily forwards,—when 
orders just given are cancelled in by changes, when consequently they 
prove not properly prepared and not sutticiently in harmony with the 
directions for the commissariat, despondency and distrust are added to 
labours and privations, discipline relaxes, the labour is inereased and 
destroys in steady progression the moral bearing of the army. The worst 
was that the Commander-in-Chief himself seems to have been most in- 
fected by this humour. He let anything happen and submitted to it. 
This is the most unfavourable mood for a Commander-in-Chief, for it 
paralyzes initiative. 

1 have been informed by Austrian officers that at the time after the 
battle of Koniggratz, Benedek sometimes went to Olinutz amongst the 
young officers aud soldiers and spoke with a soldier’s humour encouraging 
and jesting words to them, They could not think how he could keep his 
good humour after such a disaster. I must confess that I think most 
highly of him for this. The unsuccessful general proved thereby that he 
at any rate possessed the strength of character which the leader of an 
army should posses 

The whole of the 12th October was spent by the Prince zu Hohen- 
lohe’s army in restoring order to the masses who had fallen into confusion 
through the panic of the 11th, and then in marking out and pitehing the 
camp which was allotted to them, with the right wing at Kapellendorf 
and the left on the Schnecke near Jena. On this day the difference 
between the mobility of Napuleon’s system and the clumsiness of the 
proceedings which had grown into a matter of course in the Pruss 
army through the customs of the past century, came vividly to light, 
Napoleon’s troops this day gained 4 and 6 miles respectively of ground 
to the front, and yet found time to get quarters or encaimp. 

The Prussian troops employed the whole day in pitching a camp,— 
a proceeding always attended with much ado,—and there was among 
them not a single man who thought of falling upon and destroying with 
the masses at hand on the spot the comparatively weak forces, which 
were boldly pressing forward on the left bank of the Saale, and even 
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compelled the Prussian outposts to retreat at the sight of the army march- 
ing up not quite a mile away! Quite the contrary! Every shot from a 
hostile skirmisher, every glimpse of the enemy’s patrols carried: consterna+ 
tion and anxiety into the Prussian ranks. The want of provisions made 
itself even more felt. 

The main army remained on the 12th October in camp. Ruchel’s 
and Blucher’s troops could this day make no further move, for the marelr 
of the 11th had in some cases lasted well into the 12th. They waited for 
news of the enemy before adopting any resolution. 

Consequently they yielded up all the fruits of the political initiative 
which they expected to have been able to gather in the domain of Strategy, 
voluntarily allowed the law to be laid down for them by their opponent, 
of whom—according to our modern experiences—through wrong employ- 
ment of the cavalry thoy were almost wholly without information. 

On the evening of the 12th the vaguely heard rumour was at last 
confirmed by trustworthy reports that the enemy had entered Naumberg. 
No longer now was it possible to remain inactive, if they did not wish to 
be surrounded by the enemy, for Naumburg lies to the N. E of. Weimar, 
nearly due North of Jena. The resolution they took was a correct one: 
General Werder* would certainly in such a case have attacked at Jena on 
the 13th, as he did at Villersexel, had he had Bourbaki opposite him 
here with his unwicldy masses of new formation and Gardes Mobiles. 
But Napoleon was no Bourbaki, and his army consisted not of Gardes 
Mobiles but of the best trained, most experienced and best organised 
troops in the world then. So Strategical resolutions are not dependent 
on numbers alone and distances, but also on the characters of the hostile 
troops and their leader. 

An offensive in the direction of the Landgrafenberg might have 
brought the whole army of the enemy toa stand at Jena on the 138th, as 
Werder’s offensive did at Villersexet. We have already related how the 
mere glimpse of the Prince zu Hohenlohe’s troops on the 13th October 
induced Napoleon to concentrate his army in this direction, because he 
took these troops for the combined forces of the Allies. 

In view however of Napoleon’s great superiority of strength an 
offensive in the direction of Jena and thereabouts on the 13th, if under- 
taken with the whole forces, could only hold out the prospect of a momen- 
tary success. A crushing counterstroke was then probable, as soon as 
Napoleon brought up his reserve and the wings surrounded the Prussian 
army. It was therefore better to act as they did. 

The main army was directed upon Kosen to close the pass there and 
to commence the retreat over the Unstrut. The Prince zu Hohenlohe’s 
army had to form the rear guard at Jena on the Saale : Ruchel to advance 
to Weimar. 

The way in which business was done at the Grand Head Quarters, 
prevented the execution in time of a quickly formed plan, which demand+ 
ed immediate action, if it was to have useful results. 

+ * * * * * 


* Commander of the 14th German Army Corps and hero of the operations on 
the Lisaine in January 1871.—Transiator, 
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About mid-day the Duke wrote the letter in which he said, it was 
not at all his purpose to await the enemy on this side of the Saale. I 
have already observed that the Prince saw and might well see in this 
a corroboration of this idea that a passage over the Saalo was first of all 
in view. ‘The Duke to be sure went on to say, that he left it to the 
Prince to draw the Saxons to himself and wait for the main army, before 
he began his movement over the river. But the Saxon troops already 
stood on the further side. It was natural to. consider their marching 
backwards and forwards useless © Meantime there came in General von 
Tanentzien’s favourable report on the first part of the action of Schleiz. 
On this account the Prince, as far as the Prussian troops were concern- 
ed, abandoned the passage of the Saale and disposed the Saxons as a 
somewhat necessary support to Tanentzien. For, even if this General 
up tothe time of his report was still victorious, it was yet probable 
that the advancing enemy would reinforce himself and that Tanentzien 
would stand in need of support by fresh troops. 

In the meantime Massenbach had reported that between Cahla and 
Rudolstadt no point of rendezvous for the army was to be found. 
According to our modern ideas it is incomprehensible how such a 
report could be believed in. But even according to the ideas then held 
oncampaigning, by which great wide open plains were required for a 
camp, the report is surprising, for the gist of the order was not to 
pitch a general camp there, but only to occupy the ground with the 
troops. These might have been distributed in the many villages of the 
neighbourhood, as they had been round Jena. Gravert’s Division was 
advanced to Orlamunde and found room there. Massenbach’s report 
therefore seems to have artfully evoked a dithculty, which was to make 
the execution of supreme orders impossible and to draw the army over 
to the other bank of the Saale. Another disastrous result of Massen- 
bach’s presence at the Council at Erfurt. 

It was not till 9-30 P.M. of the 9th October that the Duke wrote a 
distinct order to the Prince to concentrate on this side (that is, the left 
bank) of the Sale. 

In the course of the afternoon Gencral Count Tanentzien had been 
beaten, and retreated during the night till 4 o’clock towards Mittel- 
Pollnitz so as to gain shelter behind the Saxons supporting him. 
The report of this reached Head Quarters only on the 10th and had 
therefore no influence on the stratcyical decisions taken on the 9th 
October. Of these that which was destined for Count ‘Tanentzien as to 
covering Saxony was now impracticable. 

T cannot deem my reflections upon the 9th October complete with- 
out pointing out to you yet another circumstance which was disastrous 
for the Prussian army and is on this date clearly made manifest. Name- 
ly, the Prince zu Hohenlohe reckoned on being able to reach and occupy 
the Mittel-Pollnitz position with the Prussian and Saxon troops by differ- 
ent routes. As transpired later, Bernadotte had on the 1Uth reached 
Auma, Triptis and Neustadt, while Murat had pressed forward yet an- 
other day’s march beyond this line. * * * Had then the Prince 
actually attempted to carry out the intended march from Jena, he would 
have been attacked by Bernadotte and Murat in flank. None of his 
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been given, and thus make their execution casy,—what I might call 
“initiative in obedience.” Once in the War Game I saw a very instrucs 
tive example bearing upon this. A body of troops was marching from 
A. upon an enemy who was at B. There was a detachment at C. also 
marching independently upon B, past a village D., which lay onthe route. 
When this detachment had passed D., it received an order despatched 
early that morning to march towards D. The detachment turned about 
and marched back to D. Thus it followed the letter of the order and 
acted against its spirit. which could only have meant, to march upon the 
enemy in the direction C—D. 
* * 


* : * * 

From the events of the 13th October it is further evident how much 
Detter it is to give commanders of armies and corps “directives” in 
writing regarding their orders, than to summon them or their chicfs of 
the staff to interviews, quite apart from: the fact that they are thus robbed 
of much time. Had the Duke of Brunswick at 430 p.m. on the 13th 
written somewhat as follows to the prince zu Hohenlohe : 

«Tho enemy has occupied Naumburg. The main army decamps at 
once to take the pass of Kosen, The army of the Prince zu Hohenlohe 
has to cover this march of the main army in the course of the 13th Octos 
Der by preventing the enemy from advaneing over the Saale, especially at 
Jena and Dornburg. On the 14th October the main army will continue 
the retreat over the Unstrat and the army of the Prince 2u Hohenlohe 
will follow it as rear guard to Auerstadt and Kosen.” 

The Duke would have needed no more time for this letter than for 
that in which he required Massenbach’s presence at Head Quarters. The 
Prince and Massenbach would not have taken it into their heads that they 
were forbidden to repel an enemy crossing the Saale to attack them. 
On the contrary as an experienced general the Prince knew well that one 
cannot remain for ever rigidly on the defensive, and he would have 
perceived that it lay strictly within. the limits of a defensive attitude to 
drive Lannes on the 13th into the Saale. As an experienced General too 
he would have reeognized that the army could scarecly retreat without 
fizhting, after Lannes had once reached the idzvatenberg through 
Jena. He even expressed the hope that Lannes ommanding against 
him, as he would be sure to “take the bait.” But he woald never have 
dreamt even then of planning extensive offensive operations beyond the 
Saale. 

Lot us think ont the consequences that would probably have ensued, 
had the Prince za Hohenlohe not been stopped at noon on the 13th from 
carrying out the attack he had begun. He would probably have thorough- 
ly beaten Lannes and hurled his corps down into the Saale. It is not 
impossible that the same fate would have befallen Angereau coming up 
afterwards from Rudolstadt unless he had remained at Cahla. Napoleon 
would not have been able to do any good on the 13th, for he arrived at 
the Landgrafenberg only at £ o'clock and then only by himself. By 
that time all would have been over, The army corps that were coming 
up would have found the defiles of the Saale blocked up with the back- 
ward flood of Lannes’ masses. It is very much the question whether 
Napoleon would then on the 13th have still directed Dayout’s and Berna- 
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dotte’s Corps’ upon Apolda, or not have preferred to unite his army on the 
34th on the right bank of the Saale, to wait for the attack of the army. 
of the Prince zu Hohenlohe, which he took to be the united Prussian 
forces, and allow him to begin. 


A fight on the 13th October would of course not have been a deci- 
sive battle, for it would have affected only a small portion of the French 
army. But it would still have been a success which might have raised 
the confidence of the troops and counteracted the mishap at Saalfeld. 
This success might perhaps have had as great an effect as the battle of 
Gross Gorschen* had, might have checked Napoleon in his advance, 
have compelled him to proceed with greater prudence and more slowly, 
and have gained the Prussian army time to unite and withdraw all toge- 
ther to a position, the line of retreat from which was not threatened. 
For this purpose it would certainly have been necessary that the main 
army should hold the pass of Kosen on the 18th and on the 14th have 
continued the retreat over the Unstrut. On the same day the Prince zu 
Hohenlohe in conjunction with Ruchel could have followed the retreat as 
rear-guard, whilst a great mass of cavalry veiled the retreat of this rear 
guard on the plateau of Vierzehn Heiligen. * * * Then Napoleon 
on the 14th when he had learnt the retreat of Hohenlohe’s corps, would 
have been obliged to first defile over the Saale in order to pursue, and 
would probably have scarcely been able to overtake him that day. 


Had Napoleon ventured then, in spite of a repulse to Lannes, to 
prescribe for Marshals Davout and Bernadotte a march on Apolda for the 
44th October, the main army would have had an opportunity of beating 
such portions of these corps as had crossed the river on the 14th October, 
(just as Hohenlohe’s army might have beaten Marshal Lannes on the 
13th,) unless the defiles of Camburg and Kosen were already closed on 
the 13th by the main army of the Prussians. It had had plenty of time 
todo this, inasmuch as it began its march early on the 13th, and the 
distance from Weimar to Kosen amounts to hardly 4 miles. 


Instead of all this there ensued on the 14th October the double catas- 
tophe of the Prussian army. 


That the army of the Prince 21 Hohenlohe was worsted on the 14th 
can, as I have said, not be a matter of surprise considering the over- 
whelming numerical preponderance of the French and the superiority of 
their organization and tactics. 


At Auerstadt the main army met the head of Mashal Davout’s 
columns, as they debouched, at the right moment for driving them back 
into the defile of Kosen, for the superfority of the main army was here 
overwhelming especially at the commencement of the fight. The Duke 
of Brunswick was even on the point of profiting by the advantage of this 
position, when the deadly bullet struck him. This put a complete stop 
to the unity of the supreme command in the Prussian army and the battle 
was given up as lost, without the whole of the forces having been engaged. 


* A village about 12 English miles 8. W. of Leipzig, where a fierce but inde, 
cisive engagement was fou ght on the 2nd May 1813 by the allied Russians and 
Prussians against the French. 
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We learn from this that in war in addition to all possible strateyical 


wisdom one needs yet another élement without which one cannot conquer, 
and that is luck, as I have said before. 


Frederick the Great used often to say :— The man has no luck, 
-I cannot employ him.” 


-LETTER 5. 


‘BUMMARY. 


‘Let‘us cast a glance back upon the occurrences which led to the 
vatastrophe of the 14th October and summarize the strategical lesson 
which we can deduce therefrom. 

The superiority of the French army tothe Prussian in numbers, 
tactics, and organization was certainly of such a kind that we who are 
further fully informed on all points on both sides, must say, that the 
Prussian Saxon army had from the beginning but small prospects of even- 
tual success. But it was not absolutely necessary that such a complete 
disintegration of the army should take place. It-lay still in the condi- 
tion that on the part of the Prussian army a few lucky combats might 
be fought and an orderly retreat before superior forces might be com- 
menced with the view of turning the tables in coalition with the expected 
assistance-from Russia. ‘Io the sum total of the result the following 
strategical factors materially contributed. 

(1.)—Policy on the Prussian side did not go hand in‘hand with 
Strategy. The'policy adopted since the 9th August was war. The mobi- 
lization of all the troops did not follow forthwith, and ‘they were not set 
in motion as soon and as fast as might have been. They hesitated and 
lost time,—so much time that the start of six weeks gained by Policy (for 
it was not till towards the middle of September that Napoleon came to 
the conviction that Prussia was willing to risk a war) was lost aga. 

Before the war had actually broken out, the lead gained by Policy had 
already been yielded to the enemy ; they felt themselves relegated to the 
defensive ; they voluntarily took the law from their opponent, 

On the French side on the contrary we see Policy and Strategy pro- 
ceed from one and the same mighty source and blend harmoniously toge- 
ther. Napoleon certainly deceived himself at first as to the intentions of 
his antagonist. As soon however as he had perceived, that it must come 
to war, he lost not a day further than was needful for the concentration, 
for the strategical advance of the army and for preparations, but with the 
most lively protestations of his love of peace began the sirife of annihila- 
tion. He gave, you will say, two extra days of rest to his army to 
prepare itself for hardship,—which army had already been lying quiet for 
more than six months in quarters in Bavaria. Very well, but the army 
took ten days on the march to the point of concentration, and it was after 
these ten days that he allowed two days’ halt. Moreover I am inclined 
to think that he would not have allowed even these two rest days, had he 
not wished to wait for the Guard coming from Paris, in order to be 
assured of his superiority, 
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(2.)—On the Prussian side the army was so disposed as to cover the 
whole frontier from the sea by Paderborn, Eisenach. and the Thuringer 
Wald to the Austrian frontier. Against it Napoleon marched in close 
masses, at first certainly in the direction of Dresden and Berlin, but this. 
only because he knew not for certain where the enemy's main forces were 
to be found, and with the declared intention of throwing himself upon 
them, so soon as he should mect them. When he believed that they 
stood before him, he gave the orders, according to the position of affairs, 
which alone could unite his forces for the general end in view. 

(3.)—On the Prussian side there was no attempt to combine the 
whole forces for a decisive battle: 10,000 to 20,000 men were detached 
on minor missions which could have been fulfilled by a few cavalry patrols. 

They did not mobilize the whole of the troops, had left some behind 
in the eastern provinces, and what I have not yet brought to your notice— 
had left a whole corps under the Duke of Wurttemberg as a strategical 
Reserve. The idea of a strategical Reserve to be kept in hand, in order 
not to stake all on one battle and in case of defeat to have still a nucleus 
intact on which the fragments of the beaten troops are to rally, reorga- 
nize and prepare for fresh exertions, is-a very natural and at first sight 
obsious idea, * * * Itisa mistaken one. If reinforced by the troops 
reserved'for this purpose one cannot overcome the enemy, then without 
them one is all the more sure to be defeated. Afterwards, this small 
fraction of the army by itself cannot turn fortune, and must be beaten, 
when it finds itself opposite the combined forces of the enemy, as the 
Duke was at Halle. 

The French Emperor combined all the fighting men that. he could 
bring to the ground into one single force. He marched in such forma- 
tion that if the corps moving in front had been obliged to give way, he 
could have united the whole army for a decisive stroke towards his cen- 
tre in one day, towards his front in two days. He neglected all other 
considerations and allowed himself to be not in the least disturbed, 
because Prussian scouting parties surprised his line of communication. 
He knew too well that if only he won in the main battle, all the small 
hostile lateral detachments must give way, like chaff before the wind. 

(4.)—We see the Prussian Generals entangled in the old fashioned, 
strategical principles and systems of the past century ; in part they are 
tied down by the old customs of campaigning which take up a great deal 
of time and fetter. the movements of the army—old. customs of which 
Napoleon had shaken himself free. 

He recognized no system and no strategical principle but that alone,. 
to do what leads to victory. He had not even a plan of operation. Je 
niat jamais en. un plan d' operation, he is said to have declared. He 
marched straight at his enemy and led his troops in such a manner that 
he could at any time at the proper moment reach the enemy with the 
whole of them wherever he might meet him. 

(5.)—The Prussian Generals several times and even on critical occa- 
sions altered their plans without any necessity thereto on the part of. 
either the enemy or events, but solely because another idea found favour. 
For instance, on the night of the 10th-11th October at Blankenhayn,. 
and with Hohenlohe’s corps on the 11tu Octuber and on the 13th October.. 
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Consequently they allowed the opportunity for fighting with success to 
escape them, caused fatiguing marches and countermarches, crossing and 
confusion without a step of ground gained, and lost the time for action. 

Napoleon remained resolutely in constant activity. By means of 
dispositions carried out consistently and in conformity with each other 
and the object in view, he stimulated his army with a fresh and eager 
spirit. Even he committed mistakes against the newly formed principles 
of strategy—mistakes for which he would certainly afterwards have in- 
wardly blamed himself, but which did not come to be spoken about, 
because the enemy took no advantage of them. We * * ®* reckon 
these to have been—the exposed march of the left column on the left 
bank of the Saale, the dispositions made without knowledge of the enemy, 
the dangerous advance between the hostile army and the neutral state, 
and the abandonment of the line of retreat. But in consistent carrying 
out of his idea he proceeded with uninterrupted activity. This activity 
and rapidity of his breathed a sense of security which took the enemy’s 
breath away, forbade the enemy a thought of a mistake on Napoleon’s 
part, and reduced him to such a state of inactivity that he derived no 
advantage from Napoleon’s errors. The Emperor preferred the Good and 
thus lost no time in search after the Best. 

Thus we see that on the Prussian side all the five axioms were 
violated, which I laid down in my first letter to you as the basis of a sound 
strategy, while Napoleon on the other hand adhered to them. 

* * * * * * 

We learn from the occurrences of the 8th to the 14th October, 1806, 
something further, to which I cannot refrain from again adverting. 

In spite of the superiority of the French in numbers, tactics and 
experience in war the Prussian army was offered the opportunity on the 
11th and 13th respectively of gaining very considerable successes. They 
would probably not have immediately led to general victory. But they 
could, as I before observed, have brought the enemy to a stand still in his 
operations in a very uncomfortable position, They could have supplied 
the Prussian army with time foran orderly retreat. In this retreat the 
army could have joined the reserve army of the Duke of Wurttemberg 
and placed itself in a position demanding respect. Who can say that 
what occurred in 1813, could not then have taken place, namely the post- 
ponement of the final decision and a favourable turn of luck with the 
timely arrival of help from Russia and a reversal of the policy of Austria? 
Hence it follows that the stronger is in war not always assured of success. 

Blume points out five strategical questions which a state must put 
to itself and answer before taking steps towards war. To these five ques- 
tions as to (1) the resources at the enemy’s disposal, (2) his strength of 
will, (3) his opinion of our strength of will and resources, (4) what he has 
at stake in case of war, (5) the resources at our own disposal, I should 
like to add a sixth. Namely, the question as to the speed with which 
both sidés can bring their resources to the decisive point. 

But the replies to all these questions to be coolly put to Strategy give 
only a result of probability, never of certainty. The unforeseen in- 
cidents in war often put the opportunity of victory into the hands of the 
weaker. Such is the lesson taught us by the days of the 11th to the 
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18th October 1806. Such is the lesson of the war of 1796, when the 
answer to all these questions could only have been given unfavourably for 
the French troops perishing in the Maritime Alps; yet Bonaparte con- 
quered. Such is the lesson of the campaign of 1814 in which Napoleon 
had almost driven the allies to retreat over the Rhine in spite of their 
overwhelming superiority, and in which he could have negotiated a peace 
very favourable for himself, if he had been a little less pretentious at the 
conference of Chatillon. Such in conclusion is the lesson taught by our 
last wars. Or have you forgotten how before the war of 1866 all the 
80 called voices of “common sense” were raised against this war, because 
by reason of the superior numbers of the enemy, it was without a prospect 
of success? And do you remember the opinion which so many held in 1870 
that we should lose the first battles against the veteran French arms? * * 

The lesson I draw from this is that even if the answer to all these 
six questions proves unfavourable to us, nevertheless we need not despair. 
There is always one more chance of victory. The decision to make war 
cannot therefore depend alone on the reply to six sober questions. There 
is something else besides cold strategical calculations that is needed to 
drive peoples and states to sv stern, pregnant and weighty a resolution as 
that is—war with all its sufferings, sacrifices, and horrors. And if honour 
and the other most sacred possessions of the Fatherland demand that we 
should take arms, then those sober strategical considerations rank only 
second. Then strategy must consider itself above all other considerations 
dependent on and subservient to Policy. The dependence of Policy on 
Strategy must cease. * * * Thus was it in 1806. In such a case 
one must hope for those “unforeseen incidents,” trust in one’s right, and 
to luck, as it is generally called, or as I prefer to vall it, to that Higher 
Hand which sways the destinies of men. * - by 
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THE TRANS-CASPIAN RAILWAY; ITS MEANING AND 
I'S FUTURE,* 
TRANSLATED AND CONDENSED FROM THE Russian oF I. Y. Varsuix, 
BY 
Licuteyvant-CotonveL W. E. Gowan, Bengal Infantry. 


Nore.—Under the head of the Central Asian Railway, the following hag 
appeared in the Russian Official Messenger, in reply to certain criticisms in the 
liussian newspapers as to the cost of construction and the material efficiency of 
the Central Asian Railway ;—‘‘ !he St. Petersburg Gazette inserted in its issue, 
No 165, an article upon Mr. Vatslik’s brochure entitled The Trans-Caspian Ruil- 
way ; its meaning and its futare. ‘Vhis article contained alarge number of incorrect 
detailst concerning the construction and the developinent of the line ia question. 
For instance, it states that the line cost 60,000,00U roubles, whereas, at the most, 
the sum did not exceed 40,000,000 roubles. It also affirms that to keep the roat 
in a good state of repair five workmen per verat will be required, and that they 
will be worked without intermission, while. in reality, there will be needed very 
few more than one workman per vers! for this task. The assertion also that all 
the bridges on the line are made of wood is quite incorrect. As a matter of fact 
there exist a large number of wooden bridges on stone supports across water 
channels, but none of these have a greater width than 134 feet. All the other 
bridges (of which there are 56) two of which exceed 270 feet in length, either are, 
or soon will be, made of iron, for which the necessary materials are now being 
deposited at the different spots Finally, the writer of the article goes almost as 
far as to deny the-existence even of the line, which, as every one knows, has work- 
ed, is working now, an: will continue to work, despite certain unfavourable local 
conditions, such as the vast sandy tracts which were formerly considered quite 
impracticable for the construction of a railway. These sandy wastes were repre- 
sented as an insurmountable obstacle to auy regular attempt at exploitation, 
but, notwithstanding all these doubts and fears, the line now traverses those very 
sands, and, during the last three years, has furnished aregular service of com- 
munication. In face of these facts, it is strange to find attempts made to dimi- 
nish the importance of the Trans-Caspian Kailway, of which, by the admission 
even of our enemies, Russia has the right to feel proud.t 


“He, who shall but aid in the attainment of the slightest sincere agreement 
between Russia and Enyland in Asiin affairs, will render a service to the whole 
human race and especially to the interests of the civilisation and prosperity of 
the inhabitants of both empires.” 

Lorp Mayo, 


PART L 
THE LINE AS A LINK ONLY IN A GREAT RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


In Russian chronicles there has now appeared a fresh and a glori- 
ous page, fur Russia has fairly started on her deeply conceived and 
energetically carried out plan, (a plan that she is, indeed, carrying out 


* St. Petersburg 1888, 61 pp. 8 vo. 
Passed by the official Censor on the 30th April (12th May) 1888. 
+ The author has since published a slip correcting the errors pointed out by 
the official Organ of the Russian Government —7'rana/ator. 
t The above communique was translated and appeared in the Times. 
W.E.G. 
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with an energy quite unexampled) in that she is now engaged in her 
sacred mission of diffusing the light of civilisation throughout the hith- 
erto unknown countries of Central Asia. 

Setting aside the question as to how far political and commercial 
conditions and the situation, which is assumed by mere temporary needs, 
may have combined to aid in the attainment of such results (as have 
been already achieved,) we will confine ourselves to merely pointing out 
this fact, viz.—that these results have been arrived at during the glori- 
ous reign of the Emperor Alexander III, and that they may be termed 
the latest conquest. which has cost not a single drop of blood, anda 
conquest over which the entire civilised world, without distinction of 
nationality, may rejoice and sing peans of praise. 

Let us, however, look more closely at the great work which has 
been accomplished. 

We know from history that all trade relations with India, have 
derived thereby colossal profits and advantages. 

Lut us BEGIN WITH ALEXANDRIA. 


Alexander the Great, who had destroyed the city of Tyre which 
before then had been a flourishing port on the western littoral of Asia, 
founded the city of Alexandria in the delta of the Nile, and this place 
subsequently flourished and became the richest amongst the towns of 
Africa only because of its importance as lying on the direct route of 
trade relations with India. For the same reason Alexandria became 
the centre of all the culture of the ancient world. 

Prior tothe opening of a sea route to India vid the Cape of Good 
Hope, Venice and Genoa were the richest cities of their own day for 
the sole reason that they also carried on trade relations with India. 

The discovery of a trade route to India had long been the handed- 
down day-dream of all peoples, and when at length, such a route was 
discovered and its direction had been more or less exactly defined, the 
development and enrichment of that Sovereignty which succeeded in 
possessing itself of that route was the natural and iudissoluble result of 
such connections. 

It was in searching for a sea route to India that Columbus discovered 
America, and the Portuguese Vasco-Di-Gama came upon the southern 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope. ‘These discoveries were the be- 
ginning of a new era in which every country took a part in trade 
relations with India. Naturally and in consequence of the vast area of 
her East Indian possessions and of her large mercantile marine, the 
export and import trade of Great Britain took the first place in the new 
trading operations and thereby placed the United Kingdom in the posi- 
tion of the richest Empire of the world. 

It indisputably was an event of universal importance when ships 
began to sail from Falmouth past the island of St Helena and round 
the Cape of Good Hope to Bombay, a distance of about 10,400 nautical 
miles and when they turned the southern littoral of Africa and passed 
through the Pacific Ocean to Calcutta or to Ceylon. 

The English King Edward VI. too was not a little rejoiced when 
the English navigators, Willoughby and Chancellor in their search for a 
northern passage to India and China, almost by accident opened out 
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Tt is characteristic that the fondness for deliberation again comes to 
the fore. Ruchel and) Massenbach were ordered to Weimar in order 
te be informed of what was required to be done,” instead of short distinet 
orders being sent tu them, and the Generals of the main army were suin- 
moned to mer * * * Eight priceless hours were thus lost. The 
ammmons to Massenbach was however yet to be especially fatal. 

Hence we see how powertully the quick precise transaction of busi- 
ness intluences Strategy. ‘The mechanism of the General Staff is an 
essential momentum of Strate * 2 bg 

On the 13th October unforeseen accidents played the cards into the 
hands of the Prussian army, Lannes in spite of the Emperor's warnings 
pressed rashly over the Saale at Jena in’ the face of the army there in 
camp ready for action, Tanentzien gave way with his advanced troops 
to Lannes, who now occupied the Landgrafenbery. 

The Prince za Hohenlohe set his army in motion to hurl the enemy 
down fromthe Landsiafenberg into the Saale and destroy all who had 
crossed the river. The attacking army advanced joyfully, for with a 
fourfold) superiority the issue was not doubtful. It just past 12 
clock noon, At this critical moment Colonel von Massenbach appeared 
Qefore the Prince and conveyed to him the most distinct orders from 
Head Quarters not to attack that day. 

* * * 


* * * 

Tt seems to me more than probable that Massenbach on the morning 
of the 13th at Weimar (whither he was swmmoned by a letter dated 4-30 
a.M.) may again have vigorously urged his pet idea ofa passage over the 
Saale and have opposed the resolution to. withdraw over the Ilm and 
Vastrat. He probably reeeived the clearest orders that the army of the 
Prinee zu Hihealahe was to hold itself only on the defensive on the Saale 
to cover the flank march of the main army from Weimar to Auerstadt and 
toclose the passes of Jena and Dornburg, because an offensive on the 
Tsth was not intended, With these distinet commands Massenbach now 
rettrned tothe Prinee and found his whole army about to make an attack. 
He did not at this juncture perceive that this offensive move was really an 
action the defensive for the purpose of closing the defile of Jena to the 
enemy, and full of the order which had been very impressively delivered 
to him, he strictly adhered to its v letter. 

Tt was a peculiar fate that the Price zu Hohenlohe and Massenbach, 
who had hitherto made the widest use of the independence incumbent on 
an army commander in drawing up his plans according to circumstances, 
followed the orders received literally at the very moment when it might 
have been plain that the. sense and not the wording ought to have been 
kepein view. Hopfner describes the Prince's anger, but he finally obeyed 
aud did not attack, Lannes too ae his position on the Landyrafenberg 
and in the ac it hamlets, and N apoleon was enabled that evening and 
daring the night to collect the chief part of his army on that spot fur the 
attack of the Lith October. 

The lesson we get from this is that the commander of an army may 
take the orders he receives only in the sense in which they are given, 
E y detached body of troops indeed, however small it is, must carry ont 
its orders with reflection as) to the intention with which they may have 
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distinguished themselves by opening out the countries of Central Asia, 
Fredchenko, A.Golubictk, Grigoricff, Viangali,  Veankotf) Saivestsetf 
Protsenko, Baron Frederiek, Vou-Osten-Sacken, Poltoratski Galkin, 
Bunyakovski, Valikhanoff, Glakhovski, Tatarinoff, Reintal, Ozorodniiott 
Baron AL Ve Von-Kaulbars, Sharugorst, Petrovski, P. IT. Nebolsin, 
I'yjevalski, Kostenko, Baron PL AL Aminoff. Kuropatkin, Schvarts, 
Mayell, Heins, Grebenkin, Arendarenko, Khoroskhin, Hristeil, A. 
Ivanofl, Butakotl, Porahimot?. Zagryajski, A.L. Kuhn, Pantusoff, Minaiveff, 
Potanui, Mushketeft, Radlott, Midendorff, Regal and many others to 
who geographical science is much indebted for Central Asian explor- 
tien and for opening out countries on that continent that were previously 
quite unknown, 

No people understand better than the English that the Russian 
Colossus, with Coutral Asia in the embrace of one arm, could, if she 
chose teh out her hand a little further and so gain possession of the 
old historical routes to India across the Bamian and Bolan passes and 
that with the other arm Russia holds the whole of eastern Asia. 

Tn this matter then there evidently lies a question of universal im- 
wee, for Russia is obviously destined, at whatever cost, to 
secure for acrself a large share in the trade relations with Asia. 

For Russia the roads lie open which stretch from the heights of the 
Ural and of the Caucasus towards both Central Asia and China and up 
to the very shores of the Pacific Oecan. Like a boundless sea there lies 
betore the gaze of the observer, a vast plain and the traveller as he des- 
ceuds from the mountain range that divides Europe from Asia conti- 
dently discerns in the far off horizon the gigantic mountains whereon not 
so loug ayo Russian explorers came across traces of Chinese civilisation. 

Plains of this extent seem to have been created for receiving those 
long lines of railway which Russian spirit, furce and enterprise are 
poewertully bringing into existence and will assuredly energetically carry 
tu the end, 

At the present time the Russian railway system in the direction 
of Asia has tour terminal points, vz.:— 

1 Tumen. 

2 Orenburg. 
3 Baku. 

4 Samarkand. 

But each of these present fermind is destined tobe the starting 
point of fresh railway projects with the object of still further penetrat- 
ing into the depths of Asia. 

From Tumen there heen projected that vast. Siberian railway 
system which will connect that point with Vladivostok, 

Vrom Baku the Russo-Persian railway system will undoubtedly be 
earricd down to the Persian Gulf and its connection will then be impa- 
tiently awaited with one of the stations on the Trans-Caspian Railway 
and with the Railway system of British Tndia. 

With the steady ‘growth and extension of the boundaries of the 
Russian Sovercignty What else is to be expected 4 

In the course of the last half century Russia has acquired in Cen- 
tral Asia territory with an area of 65,265 square miles and with 
population vf more than 10,0V0,000 souls. 


por 


a 
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datte’s Corps’ apon Apolda, or not have preferred to unite his army on the 
I4th on the right bank of the Saale, to wait for the attack of the army, 
of the Prince za Hohenlohe, which he took to be the united Prussian 
forces, and allow him to begin. 


A fight on the 13th October would of course not have been a deci- 
sive hattle, for it would have affected only a small portion of the French 
army. But it would still have been a success which might have raised 
the confidence of the troops and counteracted the mishap at Saalfeld. 
This success might perhaps have had as great an effect as the battle of 
Gross Gorschen* had, might have checked Napoleon in his advance, 
have compelled him to proceed with greater prudence and more slowly, 
and have gained the Prussian army time to unite and withdraw all toge- 
ther to a position, the line of retreat from which was not threatened. 
For this purpose it would certainly have been necessary that the main 
army should hold the pass of Kosen on the 13th and on the 14th have 
continaed the retreat over the Unstrut. On the same day the Prince zu 
Hohenlohe in conjanction with Ruchel could have followed the retreat as 
rear-guard, whilst a great mass of cavalry veiled the retreat of this rear 
ynard on the plateau of Vierzehn Heiligen. * * * Then Napoleon 
on the 14th when he had learnt the retreat of Hohenlohe’s corps, would 
have been obliged to first defile over the Saale in order to pursue, and 
would probably have scarcely been able to overtake him that day. 


Had Napoleon ventured then, in spite of a repulse to Lannes, to 
prescribe for Marshals Davout and Bernadotte a march on Apolda for the 
Lith October, the main army would have had an opportunity of beating 
such portions of these corps as had crossed the river on the 14th October, 
(jast as Hohenlohe’s army might have beaten Marshal Lannes on the 
L3th,) unless the defiles of Camburg and Kosen were already closed on 
the 13th by the main army of the Prussians. It had had plenty of time 
todo this, inasmuch as it began its march early on the 18th, and the 
distance from Weimar to Kosen amounts to hardly 4 miles. 


Instead of all this there ensucd on the 14th October the double catas- 
wophe of the Prassian army. 


That the army of the Prince 2 Hohenlohe was worsted on the 14th 
ean, as T have said, not be a matter of surprise considering the over- 
whelming numerical preponderance of the French and the superiority of 
their organization and tactics. 


At Auerstadt the main army met the head of Mashal Davout’s 
columns, as they debouched, at the right moment for driving them back 
into the detile of Kosea, for the superiority of the main army was here 
overwhelming especially at the commencement of the fight. The Duke 
of Brunswick was even on the point of profiting by the advantage of this 
Position, when the deadly bullet struck him. This put a complete stop 
tothe anity of the supreme command in the Prussian army and the battle 
Was given up as lost, without the whole of the forces having been engaged. 

__ * A village about 12 English miles 8. W. of Leinzig, where a fierce but inde- 
cinive engagement was fought on the 2nd May 1813 by the allied Russians and 
Prussians against the Freach. 
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inaccessible stronghold of the Turkoman tribes, distant 515 miles from 
the Caspian-Sea. From Merv there was pushed on without delay fur- 
ther sections of the Central Asian Railway which now took a N. EB 
direction towards Chaharjui on the Amu-Daria, a total length of 670 
miles. The latter point stands on the left bank of the river at the end 
of a desitute waste that measures nearly 130 miles in extent. By the 
end of the year 1887 this section was completed and then the Bukharan 
inhabitants of Chaharjui gazed with astonishment on the first “ fire 
arabe.” 

Thus without, interruption was constructed a difficult costly line of 
railway with a wooden bridge across the Amu-Duria of nearly 2grd 
miles in length. Moreover the work of construction was carried out in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner and thereby there was established 
direct railway communication between the western limits of the Khanate 
of Bukhara and our chief post on the Caspian, Krasnovodsk. Subse- 
quently an extension was safely made and the iron lines were laid 
through the Bukharan Khanate (a total distance of 738 miles) and now 
Samarkand, once, the capital of ‘Tamerlane, and so to speak the heart 
of Asia, has been connected with Europe by a line of railway which 
measures some 907 miles in length and all has been accomplished by 
Russians and with Russian material. 

So rapid was the construction of this railway which was carried 
for nearly one thousand Kilometers across the Turkoman deserts that it 
now appears as an eloquent specimen of human energy and if we take 
into consideration the difficulties attending the accomplishment of such a 
task the results stand out the more prominently; it was done in the face 
of the hostile attitude of the plundering population of a vast steppe 
country, the climatic conditions were unfavourable to the prosecution 
of such an enterprise ; an insutticient supply of fresh water, the absence 
of any sort of vegetation and finally the preservation of the very exist- 
ence of our pioneers, who in the course of their lbours were veritably 
cut off from the rest of the civilised work were all problems which had 
to be faced before the undertaking could be brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

Feelings of sheer justice compel us now to look back with feelings 
of enthusiastic amnz ment on the Jate General Skobeleff as the chief 
of that intrepid, devotedly heroic and valiant force which was able in 
two short expeditions to conquer those Turkomans who had previously 
never suffered a defeat. Nur-Verdikhan, the leader of the Akhal-Tekke 
and Merv Turkomans in the year 1855 utterly defeated the Khivan 
army in 1871 the samme tribes inflicted a heavy loss on the Persians 
and in 1879 they repulsed a Russian expeditionary foree under General 
Lomakin. Asa result of the conqnests of our deceased hero, Rus-ia 
was enabled to rapidly and peacefully undertake the occupation of 
Merv and to practically incorporate in the Russian Empire the entire 
province of Trans-Caspia. 

In speaking of all this, we cannot preserve silence regarding the 
priceless qualities of the good natured and naturally modest Russian 
soldier, through whose instrumentality it has been found possible to 
subdue by force of arms the wild tribes of Central Asia and at the same 
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(2.)—On the Prussian side the army was so disposed as to cover the 
whole frontier from the sea by Paderborn, Eisenach. and the Thuringer 
Wald to the Austrian frontier. Against it Napoleon marched in close 
maases, at first certainly in the direction of Dresden and Berlin, but this 
only because he knew not for certain where the enemy's main forces were 
to be found, and with the declared intention of throwing himself upon 
them, so soon ashe should meet them. When he believed that they 
stood before him, he gave the orders, according to the position of affairs, 
which alone could unite his forees for the general end in view. 

(3.)—On the Prussian side there was no attempt to combine the 
whole forces for a decisive battle: 10,000 to 20,000 men were detached 
on minor missions which could have been fultilled by a few cavalry patrols, 

They did not mobilize the whole of the troops, had left some behind 
in the eastern provinces, and what Ihave not yet brought to your notice— 
had left a whole corps under the Duke of Wurttemberg as a strategical 
Reserve. The idea of a strategical Reserve to be kept in hand, in order 
not to stake all on one battle and in case of defeat to have still a nucleus 
intact on which the fragments of the beaten troops are to rally, reorga- 
nize and prepare for fresh exertions, is a very natural and at first sight 
obvious idea. * * * Itisa mistaken one. If reinforced by the troops 
reserved for this purpose one cannot overcome the enemy, then without 
them one is all the more sure to be defeated. Afterwards, this small 
fraction of the army by itself cannot turn fortune, and must be beaten, 
when it finds itself opposite the combined forces of the enemy, as the 
Duke was at Halle. 

The French Emperor combined all the fighting men that he could 
bring to the ground into one single force. He marched in such forma- 
tion that if the corps moving in front had been obliged to give way, he 
could have united the whole army fora decisive stroke towards his cen- 
tre in one day, towards his front in two days. He neglected all other 
considerations and allowed himself to be not in the least disturbed, 
lecause Prussian scouting parties surprised his line of communication. 

He knew too well that if only he won in the main battle, all the small 
hostile lateral detachments must give way, like chaff before the wind. 

(4.)—We see the Prussian Generals entang]ed in the old fashioned. 
strategical principles and systems of the past century ; in part they are 
tied down by the old customs of campaigning which take up a great deal 
of time and fetter the movements of the army—old customs of which 
Napoleon had shaken himself free. 

He recognized no system and no strategical principle but that alone, 
to do what leads to victory. He had not even a plan of operation. Je 
n'ai jamais en. un plan d'operation, he is said to have declared, He 
marched straight at his enemy and led his troops in such a manner that 
he could at any time at the proper moment reach the enemy with the 
whole of them wherever he might meet him. 

(5.)—The Prussian Generals several times and even on critical occa- 
sions altered their plans without any necessity thereto on the part of 
either the enemy or events, but solely because another idea found favour, 
For instance, on the night of the 10th-11th October at Blankenhayn, 
and with Hohenlohe’s corps on the 11tu October aud on the 13th October. 
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But when in the time of Napoleon T, the French under the eom- 
mand of Marshal Marnont, afterwards Duke of Rasun, ocenpiel, the 
country and took upon themselves this civilising mission, matters were 
at onee altered :-— Marmont est monté d cheral pour faire les routes et 
quand il en est descend, elles étaient termin 

Something similar in respect of celerity but incomparably more im- 
portant in respect of scale, may be said of the construction of the Russian 
t dian Railway. General Ammenkoll, who, after’ sitting on the 
coast of the Caspian watching the first steamer unload its cargo of plant, 
advanced with the growing line from: west to cast, through Askhabad. 
Mery, Chaharjui, Bukhara and Samarkand and when at last he ordered 
the Jecomotive to stop he saw the railway which he had himself eon- 
structed from Uzun-Ada to the ancient capital of ‘Tamerlane, covering 
a length of 9O7 miles. 

Thus was this Titanie work gloriously brought to an end by this 
indefatizable general 

Those countries of ancient Turainia from the centre of which there 
were dillused in times Jong gone by the first rays of the lamp of civili- 
sation: those distant lands in which Zoroaster instructed the Bactrians 
of old in the light of his moral teaching, those sovereignties which 
whilst in the zenith of their existence reflected the Inxury and briili- 
ancy of the Courts of Asiatic rulers and then in their turn fell under 
the attack of powerful conquerors who flooded the land at their will 
with their wild hordes, have all lony past into: the shade of historical 
oblivion, those countries too into which in very recent times, no single 
Europ an traveller dared yenture except at the risk of Josing his lite xt 
the hand of a fanatical population hostile to every European, are nuw we 
may thanks to the ‘Trans-Caspian Railway brought into direct eom- 
munication with the rest of the civilised world, and will, henceforth. 
receive their share of those benefits which are poured on our universe 
by means of civilisation, This iost dificult problema Russia has so 
glorionsly solved. 

The Trans-Caspian Railway, from the sea to Samarkand, has new 
heen opened and the train now stuns along in safety across the wild 
steppes of Uzbaks and of marauding ‘Turkomans : steppes that were at 
one time so fimous for tl ry dangers that they offered to the traveller. 
Now, however, the traveller can if he chooses journey in the course of 
ten de from St. Petersburg to the hanks of the ancient and majestic 
Oxus and there go back in thought to the times of Zoruaster and dram 
about prehistoric Bactriana, 

As carried out by a man possessed of nnwearving energy and great 
strength of will, the problem has been a ut one, both in’a civilising 
and ina political sense, if we Guke into consideration: that, by the work 
of constructing this railway, we have at once seized the life cherus 
of England. Never, in the world’s history, has there been such av 
instauce of rapid railway construction, for, in the course of three 
and by means of an expenditure of 43,000,000 roubles, the Trans: Caspian 
Railway has been brought to a conclusion, and, thanks tu this faet, the 
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18th October 1806. Such is the lesson of the war of 1796, when the 
answer to all these questions could only have been given unfavourably for 
the French troops perishing in the Maritime Alps; yet Bonaparte con- 
quered. Such is the lesson of the campaign of 1814 in which Napoleon 
had almost driven the allies to retreat over the Rhine in spite of their 
overwhelming superiority, and in which he could have negotiated a peace 
very favourable for himself, if he had been a little less pretentious at the 
conference of Chatillon. Such in conclusion is the lesson taught by our 
last wars. Or have you forgotten how before the war of 1866 all the 
so called voices of “ common sense” were raised against this war, because 
by reason of the superior numbers of the enemy, it was without a prospect 
of success? And do you remember the opinion which so many held in 1870 
that we should lose the first battles against the veteran French arms? * * 

The lesson I draw from this is that even if the answer to all these 
six questions proves unfavourable to us, nevertheless we need not despair. 
There is always one more chance of victory, The decision to make war 
cannot therefore depend alone on the reply to six sober questions. There 
is something else besides cold strategical calculations that is needed to 
drive peoples and states to so stern, pregnant and weighty a resolution as 
that is—war with all its sufferings, sacrifices, and horrors, And if honour 
and the other most sacred possessions of the Fatherland demand that we 
should take arms, then those sober strategical considerations rank only 
second, Then strategy must consiler itself above all other considerations 
dependent on and subservient to Policy. The dependence of Policy on 
Strategy must cease. * * * Thus was it in 1806. In such @ case 
one must hope for those “ unforeseen incidents,” trust in one’s right, and 
to luck, as it is generally called, or as I prefer to all it, to that Higher 
Hand which sways the destinies of men. 
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Whilst the grandiose and vaunted railway projects of European and 
American engineers do not pass out of the province of the ideal, General 
Annenkoff’s Trans-Caspian Railway, about which not more than eight 
years ago not even mention was made (though the chances of its 
construction were none the less dreaded in England), has been finished 
and now stands as a Russian National Memorial with which however 
the matter will not be ended, for Russia must of course use every 
endeavour to convert what is now the Trans-Caspian Railway intoa really 
Central Asian line nud join it on to the lines of the British Indian system. 

This task for the Russian Government appears to be more impor- 
tant than any possible further territorial acquisitions in Central Asia. 

If Russia dues not hurry with the execution of this task, England 
will not be slow to prevent her doing so with the object of dving all 
she knows as quickly as possible to paralyse the future fulfilment of 
any such project 

Englishmen are thoruughly aware of the immense importance 
that is bound up with the construction of a vast railway system like the 
Central Asian Railway and so in their not altogether unfounded 
apprehensions they are now exerting themselves as fur as possible to place 
a hindrance beforehand in the way of such an enterprise and so at once. 
todo harm to Russian trade and industry and increase their own political 
influence. To this end they are now occupied with the construction of 
a line of railway from Ismid, through Asia Minor to Diarbekir and 
thence into Persia and on through Biluchistan to India. In this way 
they hope to make it impossible for any Russo-Indian: railway commu- 
nication to come into existence. 

England does not even shrink from the construction of a colossal 
bridge across the Bosphorus (which, according to the project of the 
Engineer Rebling can be male for the sum of 22,500,000 marks, nor do 
they recoil at thuse obstacles which staud in the way of any railway 
construction neross the mountain systems of Asia Minor or the waterless 
steppes of Iran. This they have already shewn by their completion of 
the costly and extremely ditticalt military line trom Shikarpur to Quetta 
through the Bolan pass. 

With the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez the question of connecting 
Europe with India by means of a railroad has become one of general 
interest and from a trade point uf view, England above all other nations 
is the most interested in the carrying out of such a work. 

Two methods of steam communication, vsz., sea and land cam 
nino case harm each other by their competition but on the con- 
trary they would rather be of mutual assistance by affording the most 
convenient and the easiest link for commercial objects aud by propor- 
tionately increasing trade activity. It would be an altogether different 
matter were a competition to be set up between two lines of railway 
to India. 

By the opening of the Trans-Caspian Railway a beginning has been 
made of a line to India via Russia. Such a line would have a total 
length of 4326 miles and at a given time would acquire a special impor- 
tance. If the English, on their side, were to continue their railway 
system from Quetta or Sibi through Kandahar to Herat and Russia 
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were to exten! her railway from the station of Dushak through Sarakhs 
to the same point (Herat), then the traveller can be conveyed from 
Paris to Shikarpur (on the Indus) in the space of eleven days, inclusive 
of the brief sea journey across the Caspian from Baku to Uzun-Ada. 

At the same time such a route would prove the shortest and the 
most practical, as connecting by rail Europe with the north west frontier 
of India and as being aligned from Paris via Warsaw, Moscow, Baku, 
Uzun-Ada, Sarakhs, Herat, Kandahar and Quetta to Shikarpur. 

Thus from whatever point of view we may Icok upon the Trans- 
Caspian Railway, whether strategical-political, trade-economic, financial, 
scientific-geographical, civilising-historical, international or patriotic, its 
completion indisputably presents one of the most important. results, 
which have been so anspiciously attained during the glorious reign of 
the Emperor Alexander [IL Such an event taust at once be possessed 
of importance as affecting Russian interests, both material and moral, 
and at the same time be the record of immeasurable international 
siguificance. 


PART IL. 
ITS STRATECICAL IMPORTANCE. 

In its Strategical-Political aspect, the Trans-Caspian Railway is a 
work that the Euglish most of all dread. In proof of this we may turn 
to the mass of brochures which dwell on the exclusive danger of this 
line, above all other projects, to the English possessions in India. To 
the opponents then of the line in Russia we may point with satisfaction 
to the circumstance that both as to the idea of its conception and to its 
actual construction by General Annenkoff, the Trans-Caspian Railway 
has indisputably proved a happy undertaking, for even the opponents of 
Russian policy in Central Asia yield due importance to its existence. 

No one in Russia has so clearly indicated what an important 
element has entered into the modern method of carrying on a campaign, 
by means of the construction and extension of railways for the purposes 
of war, as the founder of the Russian Military Railway Department, 
who ig also the constructor of the Trans-Caspian Railway. This officer 
has indeed devoted his whole career to the study of this question and to 
introducing into the Russian Army special railway detachments to be 
employed in the construction of railways for military purposes and in 
the general work connected with the transport of troops. General 
Aunenkoff’s practical knowledge of this particular subject was crowned 
with unusual success for Russia during the progress of the Russo-Turkish 
war and of the Akhal-T'ekke expedition and now we all can with the 
initiator discern how great is the influence which railways have on war 
operations and how such influence may he still further increased by the 
extension of a net-work of iron rails. 

The best organisation of the fighting units, the best armament and 
disposition of an army will in our time receive its true importance 
only when wo succeed in rapidly conveying our troops from their peace 
quarters to that frontier which is threatened by the enemy, or, in other 
words, only when we can command an abundance of the necessary trans- 
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“port for the conveyance of large forces, or a net-work of railways of 
pufficient magnitude -to effectively carry out our previously prepared 
plans of mobilisation. 

Tbe military importance of railways is pre-eminently centred in 

-their strategical character. Both the conduct of a campaign and the 
handling of troops in an engagement have, thanks to railways, been 
rendered in a great measure independent of the conditions of time and 
place. A campaign is more likely to succeed in proportion to its brevity 
aud the energy with which it is conducted; moreover, both prosperity 
and civilisation are interfered with, when warfare is unduly prolonged. 

The uses to which a railway can be put are now-a-days very varied 
but the most important role of all, which a railway can play, is at the 
opening of war operations, when the vital question is contained in the 
ability or otherwise of despatching as large a ferce as possible to the 
most distant frontiers. 

Of two hostile armies that one will be found te be in the more 
favourable conditions, which first brings to a close its primary mobili- 
sing arrangements, ¢. e. which is the first to convey its units from theic 
peace quarters and concentrate them at those points which have been 
-selected for the opening of war operations. Thence arises the necessity 
of recognising in time of peace the increased influence on strategy which 
is exercised by perfect railway communications. 

We will allow that the English are right in their present attitude 
‘towards the Russian Trans-Caspian Railway, provided they have fully 
-made up their minds to adhere to their egotistical policy as touching 
Afghanistan, the population of which presents almost the sole instance 
throughout Asia of an honourable, brave and freedom-loving race and 
a people whose complete independence Russia has always respected and 
defended from the covetous desires of English interests. 

We well recollect the time when Russia had to content herself with 
her former means of communication, by which alone she could obtain 
access to her vast and important provinces in Central Asia. We also 
call to mind the thousand-verst route across the Trans-Caspian steppes 
to Merv by way of the Mertvi-Kultuk, or the Ust-Urt, or via Mangishlak 
to the Sea of Aral or to the Amu-Daria, even though we had then opeu- 
ed a line of railway as far as Orenburg. ‘l'hese desert wastes have been 
whitened with the bones of Russian soldiers, for along them there have 
passed numerous caravans and fruitless expeditions notably those of 
the following years; 1717, the party under the command of Prince 
Bekovitch-Cherksski; 1839 the expeditionary force under General 
Perovski; 1873 the detachment commanded by General Von-Kaufmann; 
1879, the expeditionary forces under, first, General Lomakin, and then 
General Lazareff. But General Skobeleff’s expedition of 1881, which 
terminated with the capture of the Turkoman strong-hold of Gok-Taba, 
fully atoned for all the victims that had been previously offered. 

As long as Russia’s communications with her possessions in the 
east depended on escape from the drift sands of the desert or from the 
fierce rays of an almost tropical sun, or from snow storm and tempests 
or on the chauce of not falling into the hands of plundering robbers, so 
long could there not be even mention made. of a close and constant con+ 
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nection between Russia and the provinces in Central Asia which her- 
troops had won for her. 

As a strategic route and as a base of operations against our enemics 
in Asia, the Trans-Cuspian Railway has already done Russia not a little 
service, in that it is closely connected with the most remarkable mili-’ 
tary expedition of later times, that under General Skobeleff in 1880-81, 
for, in the course of that expedition, there were pushed up from 
Michael's Bay to Kizil-Arvat troops, heavy guns, war stores, provisions 
aswell as ambulances for the sick and wounded and thus was lightened, 
to a considerable degree General Skobeleff’s road to his crowning victory 
at Gok-Tapa. By means too of the same railway, was prepared the- 
thoroughly peaceful conquest of General. A. V. Komaroff at Merv, a: 
conquest which admitted of the possibility of accomplishing this acqui- 
sition without any sort of risk. With all this, the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way has revealed itself as a substantial factor in the happily solved 
question attending the establishment of a proper frontier line between 
Russia and Afghanistan, a question which was at first threatened with 
eousiderable dangers. 

The existence of the Trans-Caspian Railway will also in the future 
exercise an-extremely beneficial influence on the political condition of 
Bukhara, Afghanistan, Persia and India. Henceforth in Russia at least 
there will be no canse to dread any breach of the peace, at any rate in 
the near future, for tle successful movement of Russian troops in the 
directions above indicated may be considered as quite secured, a circum- 
stance which must most materially aid in preserving order throughout 
the whole of Central Asia, 

1t would be useless, however to go on enlarging on the extraordi- 
narily important strategical signiticance for Russia of such a. railway, . 
which-enables Kussian troops to be easily conveyed at-any moment from. 
the heart of:the Empire or from the Caucasus in any direction and to be 
concentrated at-any threatened point, according to the changing neces- 
sities of the campaign. 

At present moreover Russia can dispose of very considerable armed 
forces within. the limits of her Central Asian territory, for, in case of need. 
she could move against a foreign foe her garrisons at Askhabad, Merv, 
Sarrakhs, Panj-Deh, Chaharjui and Karki in the direction say, of India, 
Afghanistan.or Persia, and in.support of these forces-she could rapidly 
advance others, frum the side of Tashkand, Farghana, Katta-Kurgan 
and Samarkand, or from Uzun-Ada,. the Caucasus and the Volga basin 
and so on by the Tyans-Caspian Railway. Thus, in a very short time, 
we should have onthe spot an army of 100,000 men, dependent, for. 
their transport, not on-strings of bullocks ur of camels,* at once a.very. 
costly. and an easily perishable description of mititary transport, but on 
a well constructed line of railway. In order too to hurry on the 
trausport of our troops across the Caspian, we might enlist the services 
of the large Volga Steam Navigation, Companies, such as the Cazcasus. 
and Mercury and also of the large fleet of the following Companies :— 
Lebed, Sumolet, Volga, Russian Steam and Trading, Company, to say 


* This sarcasm is probably launched at the sorry spectacle which was wit- : 
peesed im our last campaign against Afghanistan. — 7'ranelutor, 
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nothing, in a case of extreme necessity, of the vessels employed in the 
Baltic sea which could be brought down to the Caspian through our vast 
canal systems. In the event of any operations against India, Persia or 
Afghanistan, such a large army could of course find sufficient support 
either in the basin of the Volga or in the Caucasus, and so would not 
need assistance from any other direction. 

In no other part of the world have natural conditions so clearly 
pointed to the expediency of such a railway, and therefore the energe- 
tic cutting of the steppe and of the desert which covers the Aralo- 
Caspian depression has solved the problem of establishing suitable 
communications in this locality, for more circuitous routes and the 
throwing out therefrom of lateral or parallel lines would have long 
remained in the province of things to be desired. Moreover towards 
the principal stations of the Trans-Caspian railway as now aligned 
there converge all the Central Asian caravan routes and lines of commu- 
nication, and the gates to these, whether on the Irzish or the Ili, or on 
the sources of the Sir-Daria and Amu-Daria, are already under the 
power of the Russian Tsar. It can scarcely then he a matter of doubt 
that the only just opened Trans-Caspian Railway will assuredly bring to 
Russia the monopoly of the trade of Central Asia and that, should the 
present main line be ultimately extended in the direction of India, it 
will finally establish Russian dominion in that neighbourhood as well. 
To the vast waterless areas of the Trans-Caspian region, the new railway 
has given astill greater importance ; and, indeed, it appears to be the 
sole means of removing those difficulties, which would be unavoidable 
in the event of hostile operations against an external foe, but by this 
very railway there could be conveyed without the least fear of hind- 
rance, from the Kirghis steppes to the active army, camels, horses and 
slaughter cattle, a matter of vast importance especially in the case of ® 
force operating in the wilds of Central Asia. 

Furthermore, this same railway would, te a considerable extent, 
lighten the heavy struggle against climatic conditions, by insuring an 
uninterrupted supply of good water, provisions, forage, ammunition and 
proper victualling arrangements for the army in the field. All these 
matters would but the more increase the prestige of the Russian forces 
in Asia, a prestige which is already founded on their valour, fighting 
capabilities, military discipline and the excellence of their artillery. 

As concerns the opinion which is often expressed by certain of our 
compatriots regarding the insuperable nature of those difficulties which 
would face troops in a steppe country, that is a matter for specialists 
alone to decide, but let us bear in mind that to General Annenkoff’s 
ability, energy and perseverance, aided by the great successes of techni- 
cal science and by the material means placed at bis disposal, and guided 
by a State idea, we owe the sucessful surmounting of all elementary 
difficulties. The waterless steppe and the work of constructing the 
more difficult. sections of the ‘I'rens-Caspian Railway were safely got 
over with the aid of condensed sea-water and by sinking Artesian wells 
or by carrying supplies of suitable drinking water on the trucks of the 
railway itself whilst it was under construction. Then too supplies were 
obtained by means of a canal system led from distant rivers or by stor- 
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ing the water of artificially opened springs issning from the Koket-Dagh 
mountains in carefully constructed reservoirs. 

In the drift sands a more serious obstacle was encountered but 
even this difficulty was overcome by sprinkling the surface of the ground 
with salt-water and hy putting over the track of the railway layers of 
clay whenever this material conld be got. The line was further 
strengthened by means of branches of Saksaul laid horizontally and 
with the end projecting on either side of the track, thus presenting an 
obstacles to the moving masses of sand. The neighbouring sand dunes 
too were planted over with such vegetable growths as are used to a 
sandy soil. And further in the neighbourhood of most of the principal 
stations along the line there were laid out plantations containing mil- 
lions of young trees which will in course of time afford material both 
for fuel and building purposes. Consequently the constructor of the 
railway has adopted every possible measure, as far as the means at his 
disposal would allow of his dving, to guard his undertaking from difti- 
culties of all kinds and to insure its future successful working, 

Thus then may our Trans-Caspian Railway be likened to a bridge 
thrown across the inhospitable steppes and sandy wast's and binding 
Russia meanwhile in stronger connection with her territorial acquisi- 
tions in Central Agia. 

We very often hear voices raised protesting against Russia’s forward 
movement into the heart of Central Asia but it should be borne in mind 
by those who give utterance to a sentiment of this description that the 
successes which Russia has there attained by armed force were firstly, 
necessitated by our having to seek for more natural boundaries to our 
Empire and secondly by the indispensability of taking full advantage of 
the favourable strategical and political positions which every fresh vic- 
tory brought with it. Positions which, in a civilising sense, must of 
necessity acquire a greater measure of importance with the completion 
of the Trans-Caspian Railway as a guarantee of peace and it may be 
of further acquisitions of a purely peaceful character. 


PART IIL 
ITS TRADE IMPORTANCE. 


The prosperity of Central Asia in a trade-economicfinancial sense, 
was, to a considerable degree, raised from the moment when Russian 
dominion in that part of the world was established by the completion of 
the Trans-Caspian Railway, and its inhabitants were thereby freed from 
the predatory adioinistration of semi-barbarous Eastern despots. 

The inhabitants of Khiva, Bukhara, Afghanistan and Khurassan 
are now looking with jealous gaze on their Turkistan and Trans-Caspian 
neighbours, who are prospering under the mild and just arm of the Rus- 
sian Government, to whom they well know they are exclusively indebted 
for delivery from the l'ands of their petty Muhammadan rulers. 

And when the Russians, the so-called popular-military rulers, shall 
be in a better position to bring a still more healthy influence to bear and 
80 raise the economic status of the peoples of Central Asia, law and right 
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will bestrictly observed by all the local Begs. Of course at first the power 
of Russia’s armed strength had to be displayed in the interests of the 
people themselves, and for the due protection of the Orthodox missions 
in the midst of a Mussulman population, 

During the last quarter of a eentury Russia has accomplished very 
considerable territorial acquisitions in Central Asia and she has pacified 
the wild hordes of the steppe and conquered two Asiatic Khanates. Thus 
she has annexed Tashkand and Khokand, Turkumania with Merv and 
has brought Bukhara and Khiva into a state of vassalage to herself, and 
hence the frontiers of the Russian Empire have been advanced almost up 
to the very gates of Herat (in Afghanistan) and as far as Kashgar, the 
upper course of the Oxus and the frontiers of China. 

The numerous and the diversified races of the Russian Empire 
(Kipchaks, Kirghiz, Sarts, Tajiks, Turkomans, Dungans, Taranchis) 
all are now amongst the consumers of Russian manufactured goods, and 
they are also producers of raw material and produce of all kinds. The 
Russian Government unceasingly labours for the pacification, organisation 
development and civilisation of the Central Asian peoples and to this end 
it has already attained eonsiderable results. The name of the Ad-Padi- 
shah or “ the Great White Tsar,” is highly venerated and extolled by all 
the inhabitants of Asia and they will render to His Imperial Majesty 
divine honours, whenever they are enabled by means of the Railway to. 
Samarkand to come into his presence. Even now there come from: 
distant countries of the Mussulman world highly revered worthy 
and popular representatives of Islam and also the chiefs of entire tribes,. 
beseeching that they too may be taken under the protectorate of Holy 
Russia and be released from the exactions of their oppressors by being 
enrolled among the number of Russian subjects. 

But what is still awaited is the fullest development of the trade and 
industries of the countries along Russia’s most distant borders. Up to 
the present time both the import and the export trade has been chiefly in 
the hands of Asiatic traders, who of course, chiefly confine their endea- 
yours to exporting from Russia only the cheaper class of goods and those 
of inferior description, to the destruction of all confidence, on the part of 
the new buyers, in Russian manufactures generally. 

On the other hand, the ill-judged export from Asia of raw produce 
of poor quality has done harm to the receivers of the same in Russia, and 
so purchasers in either country are interested in seeing that reciprocal 
trade relations are put upon a sounder basis. 

It is surprising to sce how rapidly the Trans-Caspian Railway, which 
patriotic pedlars at one time sneeringly called “an academic line,” how this 
very railway, after it had once reached the banks of the Oxus, suddenly 
drew general attention to itself, as being an important and useful link 
between Russia and her Central Asian trade-depéts. No sooner, indeed, 
had the first train reached Chaharjui, than immediately from every part 
of Turkistan, of the Farghana Province, Samarkand and Bukhara there 
began to pour in a flood of Central-Asian goods and products, and along 
the new high way there passed to the shores of the Caspian cotton in 
extraordinarily large quantities. Thence this valuable staple was conveyed 
northwards, along the Trans-Caucasus Railway, to Russian trade and 
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industrial centres, at Moscow, Ivan-Voznesensk, Kieff and so into the 
very heart of European Russia (where it has supplied material for more 
than 900 Russian cotton mills) which at no very remote period, will be 
in-a position to buy up the whole of the Central-Asian raw material and 
of the extensive cotton-fields in the neighbourhood of Chaharjui, Merv, 
Khiva, Samarkand and the Farghana province. Indeed, with regard to 
the qnestion of the development of cotton cultivation in Central Asia, the 
Trans-Caspian Railway has been very practically aligned and a brilliant 
future awaits it so soon as the question has been solved respecting its 
ultimate extension to Chinaz, Tashkand and perhaps to Khokand as well. 
In such a case it must be remembered all kinds of provisions and equip- 
ment for our Turkistan garrisons might then be floated from Chinaz 
down the Amu-Daria to Kazalinsk. 

But to no means of communication has the completion to the Trans- 
Caspian Railway been of such service as to the Trans-Cancasus Railway, 
which, after its speedy connection with the Vladikavkaz-Tiflis or the 
Vladikavkaz-Petrovsk-Baku lines, must far ontstrip in its returns lines 
such as the Rostoff-Vladikavkaz, Griaz-Tsaritsin, Saratoff-Kozloff, 
Kursk Kharkoff-Azoff and others. The Trans-Caucasus Railway (Ba- 
toum- Poti-Baku) has already received a considerable measure of increased 
importance in consequence of the recent enormous development of the 
naphtha industry on the west coast of the Caspian Sea, and in consequence 
of this, the line in question was obliged to add considerably to its rolling- 
stock, so as to meet the extraordinary demands made upon it for addi- 
tional hauling power, a circumstance, which in its turn has brought in not 
a little good to Russian factories and other industries. 

Tt is true, however, that the Trans-Caspian Railway will only reach 
the fullest measure of its importance, when Russian manufacturers come 
to understand better their own task in the civilising of the East, when 
they become better acquainted with the prevailing tastes and requirements 
of Eastern peoples, and when they begin to satisfy these tastes and 
requirements with articles of uniformly good quality and as well selected 
as those they now send to all foreign countries. 

Nor would there be in the pursuit of such @ course any very special 
difficulties or competition in the markets of Central Asia on the part of 
of either French or English goods. Finally indeed these might be 
altogether driven out of the market and replaced in the markets too of 
Persia and of Afghanistan by goods of exclusively Russian character. 

The trade transactions between Russia and Central Asia now show 
a sum of 80,000,000 rorbhles per annum and these mainly consist of raw 
produce in the shape of Central Asian exports to European Russia and of 
imports into the same country of Russian manufactured goods and grain 
of all kinds, but as the silk and cotton cultivation of Central Asia is 
improved under Russian skill and capital, the Central Asian exports must 
Principally consist of these valuable staples in a raw state. In like man- 
ner as time goes to the number of manufactured goods received from 
European Russia into Central Asia, there will have to be added leather, 
fruit and household requisites of all kinds. 

Formerly Russia had to go for the raw cotton which she required 
(from 3 ta. 4,000,000 puds * yearly) to India and America and for this 


* A pud,—36 English pounds, 
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she had to pay in hard cash the sum of 100,000,000 roubles, but since 
the opening of the Trans-Caspian Railway all this has been changed 
and that railway now conveys to the Caspian the produce of the vast 
cotton plantations of Turkistan, Farghana and Samarkand, the yield of 
which will with each year both improve and increase. Even in the 
Khanate of Bukhara, this has already been the case ever since the 
Bakharans became convinced that Russia is their .best and most steady 
purchaser. Moreover, as the Trans-Caspian Railway has advanced, the 
number of Russian permanent and temporary residents in the capital of 
the Bukharah Khanate has steadily increased and these persons have 
exercised a manifest influence on reciprocal trade returns as well as on the 
wnorals and political vision of the people of the country, and so, in the 
space of a short time, in the bazaars and markets of Bukhara, there have 
begun to appear more and more fresh specimens of European goods, 
Indeed, whole rows of shops in the main street of the bazaar of the town 
of Bukhara, are filled entirely with Moscow-made calicoes dyed to suit 
Eastern taste. Amongst other articles too in great abundance are to be 
noticed writing paper, copy books, note books, ink, steel pens, sealing wax, 
ink stands, blotting-paper, account books, rulers &c. &e., the presence of 
all of which articles, in such large quantities is sufficient proof that there 
isa brisk demand for them all. Then too we notice that imported 
stearine vandles and kerosine lamps are successfully competing with tho 
oil lamps and tallow dips of local manufacture. Then again in the local 
crockery shops, in which some three or four months ago there was but a 
very limited assortment of Bukharah tea-pots, there are now large supplies 
of earthenware plates and dishes of all kinds, as well as of tea-trays, table 
glass, electro-plated ware and such like high class goods. Of metallic 
gouds of Russian manufacture, there are kettles, samovars (or Russian 
tea urns), copper basins, and other domestic utensils, as well as pitchers 
of Russian manufacture but of native design, candlesticks, scissors, pocket 
and table knives, padlocks and the various. implements of the carpenter 
and of the joiner. In the confectioners’ shops too, side by side with 
Bukharan almond sweetmeats, biscuits and various dried fruits, there 
appear the bonbons of Einem and also all kinds of Russian crystallized 
fruits. In a word, there have now been opened in Bukhara numerous 
small shops in which there can be bought almost any article that may 
be wanted. 

The Central-Asian exports to Russia too are as considerable as the 
imports, their respective values being represented by the sums 15,040,000 
roubles aud 16,675,000 roubles, or an excess in favour of the imports 
amounting to 1,635,000 roubles. 

Amongst the largest Russian firms represented in Bukhara are the 
following, the Central-Asian Trading Company, Kudrin & Co., (Head 
Offices at Brenburg and Moscow), Nadejdi, Caucasus and Mercury, 
Brodski’s Agencies, Count Bobrinski, Durschmidt Dukoff, and of the 
Yaroslav manufactory. 

On goods exported from Bukhara dues are levied at the rate of 5 % 
and by the treaty of 1873 a tax of 24 % is chargeable on Russian 
imported wares, 

* * * * » 
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Enrope at present nys her silk in India and in China but as Cen- 
tral AL Iso produces silk of very excellent quality with the opening of 
the ‘T -Caspian Railway it may be hoped that Russia will secure for 
herself a monopoly of this “useful article. 

Again in Torkistan and in the Province of Farghana there are pas- 
tured from 11 to 12,000,000 head of sheep and in the Khanates of Khiva 
and Bukhara and in the Trans-Caspian Province there -are probably not 
less than 50,000,000 more. Now as all these animals are shorn twice 
every year and yield an average per head of 3 tbs. of wool it follows that 
the annual supp» ‘ly, of sheep's wool amounts to no less than 1,250,000 puds, 

Farther more it is reckoned that Central Asia possesses from 400 
to 500,000 camels from whom the yearly yield of camel’s wool amounts 
to 150,000 puds from which there are manufactured various webs both 
fine and eourse. Turning from these articles of freight which await 
transport by the newly opened railway we find that the “horse supply in 
the countries Kast of the Caspian is reckoned at 2,000,000 head and many 
of the best of these (Turkomans of the Argamak breed) have already been 
exported to Russia but there remain animals of the Kirghiz breeds, all 
very suitable for Cavalry purposes, the Uzbak breed one of the strongest 
of draught horses, the Khokandi (a eross between the Kirghiz and the 
Vabak) an excellent pack animal, the Karabair (a cross between the 
Arqamak (Yurkoman) and the Kirghiz, a very strong and handsome beast, 
very enduring but rather costly. 

The mineral wealth awaiting transport by the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way comprises sulphur, saltpetre, alum, ozukerite, lead-ore, naphtha, coal, 
glauber’s and rock salt, gypsum &e., &e. 

Then too tea plays in the Central Asian markets an important role for 
it has been computed that the amount which finds its way to the markets 
of Central Asia is some million puds and this colossal trade might by 
nieans of the newly opened railway be converted into a mattor of simple 
barter of Chinese and Russian goods, 

For Colonial produce such as rice, pepper, coffre, indigo, dyes, gum, 
roots, all of which have: at present fallen in the Russian markets there 
might in the future by means of inereased facility of transport by the new 
railway be a great demand. 

It is to be supposed that the number of passengers who goand come 
in each year between Hurope and Asia may be put down at 300,000 souls 
and were these persons to be conveyed over the new line we should suppose 
we allot 3 to the carriages of the Ist Class and the rest to wagons of a 
lower class, arrive at a yearly revenue per-verst of 5000 roubles. 

The conveyance year by year of such a considerable number of tra- 
vellers, would exercise a great influence on the prosperity of Russia, 
expecially if we supposed that they passed through the length of Russia’s 
European and Asiatic territory on their journey to and from Herat. 

By such a route the traveller could reach the frontier of India in 
the space of 12 days, without exposing himself to a 20 days voyage 
and without losing on account of his passage a sum of at ieast 
ancs. 

Again from India and from the countries of Asia generally there 
are despatched to England some 282,000,000 postal covers, the greater 
portion of which could also be conveyed by the railway that we propose, 
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The population of India numbers 250,000,000 souls and searecly 
any of these ever quit their native land because of having to face a sea 
route ; but were the route to be almost exclusively by land they would 
willingly visit Europe or at ieast Russia to whom they now look for free- 
dom from the English Yoke. There would thus be opened out an entirely 
fresh world of passenger traffic and European travellers would be 
induced through f: ated communication with India to become person- 
ally acquainted with that interesting country. 

The traflic receipts of such an extended railway as has been above 
sketched out would bring in a revenue per verst of about 23,000 rowéles 
and after deducting from this, say, 55 per cent. on account of mainte- 
nance of the line in proper working order, pay of employes &e., &e., 
these would remain a nett gain of 10,000 roubles per verst 23rds (English 
miles) an undoubtedly good margin of profit, secing that General Annen- 
koff’s line in its construction did not cost less than 32,000 roubles per 
verst. 

It is the constant desire of the Russian Government that Russian 
trade on the Asiatic Frontiers of the Empire and in the countries thereto 
adjacent should be more fully developed and that it should receive great 
strength and influence. In proof that this is so we may quote the words 
of His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch 
to the merchants of Nijni-Novgorod. ‘“ Every effort should be made to 
the end that Russian goods and manufactures should do more and more 
to gain for themselves the first place in the markets of Asia.” 

It would be than an opportune action if the entire trading com- 
munity of the Russian Empire took advantage of this circumstance and 
applied itself to the task in an energetic and practical manner. 

The Russian Government, however, must be ever on its guard lest 
at any time there should be set up a competition to the Trans-Caspian 
Railway on the part of foreigners who are setting up their own factories 
in Persian territory and who are striving to obtain a market for their goods 
in the Caucasus, on the Caspian littoral and at Askhabad via Mashad. 

It is above all desirable that the Russian Government should ener- 
getically protect the Trans-Caspian Railway from the pretensions of the 
English who are using every endeavour to widen the sphere of their trade 
relations in the dominions of the Shah of Persia, endeavours that have 
already met with a fair measure of success under the pretext of opening 
out the mineral wealth of Iran but with the real object of obtaining a 
concession for the construction of a vast railway system in Persia to be 
pushed forward partly from the side of Turkey, partly from the direction 
of the Persian Gulf, so as to carry a line of railway from the head of that 
Gulf to Shuster in the basin of the Karem river, Isphahan, Teheran and 
so on to Mashad. Thus would the Trans-Caspian Railway be handi- 
capped by a most crushing competition and thus would the whole of Khu- 
rassan and its great resources be drawn to the side of English industries. 

With this object, in addition to Baron Renter’s original concession 
there have been formed one Anglo-German company and one Liverpool 
house of business, and all three of these are in the enjoyment of the ener- 
getie support of the English Government conveyed through the medium 
of Sir Henry Drummond Well! and so they hope to paralyse and render 
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were to exten l her railway from the station of Dushak through Sarakhs 
tothe same point (Herat), then the traveller can be conveyed from 
Paris to Shikarpur (on the Indus) in the space of eleven days, inclusive 
of the brief sea jonrney across the Caspian from Baku to Uzun-Ada. 

At the same time such a route would prove the shortest and the 
most practical, as connecting by rail Europe with the north west frontier 
of India and as being aligned from Paris via Warsaw, Moscow, Baku, 
Uzun-Ada, Sarakhs, Herat, Kandahar and Quetta to Shikarpur. 

Thus from whatever point of view we may Icok upon the Trans- 
Caspian Railway, whether strategical-political, trade-economie, financial, 
seivutifie geographical, civilisiug-historical, international or patriotic, its 
competion indisputably presents one of the most important results, 
which have been so anspiciously attained during the glorious reign of 
the Emperor Alexander IIL. Such an event tust at ouce be pussessed 
ot importance as affecting Russian interests, both muterin! and moral, 
and at the same time be the record of immeasurable international 
siguiticance, 


PART IL. 
ITS BTRATECICAL IMPORTANCE. 

Tn its Strategical-Political aspect, the rans-Caspian Railway is a 
work that the English most of all dread. In proof of this we may turn 
to the mass of brochures which dwell on the exclusive danger of this 
tine, above all other projects, to the Kuglish possessions in [ndia, To 
the opponents then of the line in Russia we may point with satisfaction 
to the circumstance that both as to the idea of its conception and to its 
actual construction by General Annenkoff, the Trans-Caspian Railway 
has indisputably proved a happy undertaking, for even the opponents of 
Russian policy in Central Asia yield due importance to its existence. 

No one in Russia has so clearly indicated what an important 
eloment has entered into the moderu method of carrying on a campaign, 
bv means of the construction and extension of railways for the purposes 
of war, as the founder of the Russinn Military Railway Department, 
who is also the constructor of the Trans-Caspian Railway. This officer 
has indeed devoted his whole career to the study of this question and to 
introducing into the Russian Army special railway detachments to be 
employed in the construction of railways for military purposes and in 
the yeneral work connected with the transport of troops. General 
Annenkoff’s practical knowledge of this particular subject was crowned 
with unusual success for Russia during the progress of the Russo-Turkish 
war and of the Akhal-I'ckke expedition and uow we all can with the 
initiator discern how great is the influence which railways have on war 
operations and how such influence may he still further increased by the 
extension of a net-work of iron rails. 

The best organisation of the fighting units, the best armament and 
disposition of an army will in our time receive its true importance 
only when wo succced in rapidly conveying our troops from their peace 
quarters to that frontier which is threatened by the enemy, or, in other 
words, only when we can command an abundance of the necessary trans- 
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Akeha, Gursiyan, Darzab, Andkhni, Badakhshan and the triple states 
of Wakhan, Roshan and Shighnan (and also of Herat with the mountain 
districts belonging to that province Hazaras, Firuzkuhis and Mongols) 
are much more in sympathy with any othee ruler, even the Amir of 
Bukhara, than they are with the Amir of Kabul, for they formerly were 
either quite independent or else formed part of the subjects of the Khanate 
of Bukhara and their countries have only recently figured in English 
Blue Books, and to the surprise of every one, as an integrate portion of 
Afghanistan, Shir-Ali-IKhan having been the tirst sovereign of Afghanis- 
tan to lay claim to them at the instigation of the English. 

Russia in the character of s of those vast plains, the Trans- 
Caspian Provinee and of Turkistan has long been in search of some 
natural boundary in the south wherewith she could safe-guard her vast 
Central Asian possessions. Tf England stands out for the fulfilment 
of the treaty of Gundamak which she concluded with the Afghan Amir 
and still desires to annex the Pishin valley, Russia will in that case be 
compelled to search for some natural boundary line on the mountains of 
the Paropamisus or of the Hindu-Kush range and so take Herat and 
the Chahar-Vilayat within the sphere of her own influcnee, This step 
must inevitably be taken if England should seriously think of creating 
for Russia difficulties in Bulgaria, Persia or Armenia or if she forms any 
intention of taking part in any kind of international combination against, 
or joins those who are hostile towards Russia. 

The following iuportant caravan routes should be placed in direct 
connection with the Trans-Caspian Railway. 


1.—Persian. 

(a) From Askhabad vi@ Bujnurd-Shirwan-Chinaran, Mashad, Ture 
bat-Sheik-i-Jam to Herat. 

(6) From Askhabad vid Bujnurd, Shirwan, Mashad, Turbat-i-Hai+ 
dari, Khaf to Herat. 

(c) From Askhabad #d Bujnard, Mashad, Turbat-i-Haidari, Jumlu, 
Tun, Birdjan, Nikh, Majir-Abad to Biluchistan, 

(¢) Instead of the Persian trade route which now passes from As- 
trabad to Nixshapur, Mashhd, Khelat-i-Nadiri to Merv it would be better 
after leaving Astrabad to follow a more north westerly and pass along 
the line of telegraph through Bajaurd and so to Askhabad where the 
Trans-Caspian Railway would be struck and a circuitous journey with 
camels of some 200 miles would then be saved. 


2.—ATGHAN. 


(a) From the southern-most station of the Trans-Caspian Railway- 
Dushak vi@ Sarakhs to Herat. 

(6) From the Mery station on the same railway through Kara-Tapa 
to Herat. 

(c) From the Marv station on the same railway throngh Maruchak, 
Maimana, Saripal, Balkh, Mazar-i-Sharif, Khuhn, Kundaz to Badakhshan, 

(d) From Chaharjui, along the upper course of the Oxus to Kerki, 
Mazar-i-Sharif, the Bamian Pass to Kabul and India, 

(¢) From Mery or Dushak through Herat to Kandahar and India. 
This route undoubtedly existed in old days and must have passed through 
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nection between Russia and the provinces in Central Asia which her- 
troops had won for her. 

Asa strategic route and as a base of operations against our enemics 
in Asia, the Trans-Cuspian Railway has already done Russia not a little 
service, in that it is closely connected with the most remarkable mili- 
tary expedition of later times, that under General Skobeleff in 1880-81, 
for, in the course of that expedition, there were pushed up from 
Michael's Bay to Kizil-Arvat troops, heavy guns, war stores, provisions 
as Well as ambulances for the sick and wounded and thus was lightened, 
to a considerable degree General Skobeleff’s road to his crowning victory 
at Gok-Tapa, By means too of the same railway, was prepared the- 
thoroughly peaceful conquest of General A. V. Komaroff at Merv, a 
conquest which admitted of the possibility of accomplishing this acqui- 
sition without any sort of risk. With all this, the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way has revealed itself as a substantial factor in the happily solved 
question attending the establishment of a proper frontier line between 
Rassia and Afghanistan, a question which was at first threatened with 
eusiderable dangers. 

The existence of the Trans-Caspian Railway will also in the future 
exercise an-extremely beneficial influence on the political condition of 
Bukhara, Afghanistan, Persia and India. Henceforth in Russia at least 
there will be no cause to dread any breach of the peace, at any rate in 
the near future, forthe successful) movement of Russian troops in the 
directions above indicated may be considered as quite secured, a cireum- 
stance which must most materially aid in preserving order throughout 
the whole of Central Asin, 

It would be useless, however to go on enlarging on the extraordi- 
narily important strategical significance for Russia of such a. railway, 
which enables Russian troops to be easily conveyed at any moment from 
the heart of the Empire or from the Caucasns in any direction and to be 
Ooncentrated at any threatened puint, according to the changing neces- 
sities of the campaign. 

At presevt moreover Russia can dispose of very considerable armed 
forces within the limits of her Ceutral Asian territory, for, in case of need 
she could move against a foreign foe her garrisons at Askhabad, Merv, 
Sarrukhe, Panj-Deh, Chaharjui and Karki in the direction say, of India, 
Afshanistanor Persia, and in support of these forces she could rapidly 
advance others, from the side of Tashkand, Farghana, Katta-Kurgun 
aud Samarkand, or from Uzun-Ada, the Caucasus and the Volga basin 
aud soon by the Trans ‘aspian Railway. Thus, in a very short time, 
So should have onthe spot.an army of 100,000 men, dependent, for 
their transport, not on strings of bullocks or of camels,® at once a-very 
costly und an easily perishable description of military transport, but on 
& well constructed line of railway. In order too to hurry on the 
trausport of our troops across the Caspian, we might enlist the services 
of the large Volya Steam Navigation Companies. such as the Cazcasus. 
and Mercury and also of the large fleet of the following Companies :— 
Lebed, Sumolet, Folya, Russian Steam and Trading, Company, to say 


* This sarcasm is probably launched at the sorry spectacle which was wit- 
Beveed wu our last campaign against Afghanistan, — Truvelator, 
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Russia to the north of the Paropamisus and the Hindu-Kneh a 1 
Eneland to the south of the same natural boundary, the statesmen of 
Russia and of England should oftener reilect on the words uttered in his 
own time by a mardered Indian Viecroy. TTe, who shall but aid in the 
attainment of the slighte sincere agreement between Russia aud 
England in Asian affairs, will render a service to the whole human race 
and especially to the interests of the civilisation and prosperity of the 
inhabitants of both Empires.” 

Under the head of Foreign and Russian Literature relating to the 
Trane-Caspian Provinee, the St, Peterburg Vovoye Fremya contains the 
following interesting summary : 

Penkin 2 M. The Trans-Caspian Province 1866-1885. Alphabetical 
Index lo the titles of books and articles relating to the Trans-Caspian 
Province and aijacent countries, St. Petersburg 1888. Price one rouble 
and 20 kopecks. 

In the course of the past five years, the Trans-Caspian Province has 
been asuiject of greater interest to Europe at large than was South 
America in days gone bye to the Spaniards. Amongst the number of 
Russian journalists, there bas not been one, who has not set apart in his 
pages some space, at least. for an exposition of the more recent history, 
at any rate, of this highly interesting country. Indeed, the interest in 
it is becoming steadily more intense. It began, first with the expedition 
under the most popular of Russian generals ; it was continued first by the 
news of the Russian annexation of Merv and then by the occurrences on 
the Afghan frontier, which threatened, at one time, to bring about a 
European war, and it has culminated in the opening of a Russian railway 
from the Caspian to Samarkand, This railway, by bringing our frontier 
line in close proximity with Herat, (amidst other conditions), has given 
birth to new views and other hopes for a country now in complete deeay 
but which, many centuries ago, flourished under Alexander of Macedon, 
Tamerlane and others. Itis sufficient for us to bear in mind that Samarkand 
was once Tamerlane’s capital, that on the site of the modern town of 
Balkh (in Afyhau-Turkistan), aceording to the expressed belief of certain 
savants, stood the ancient city of Bactria and finally that the ancient town 
of Morgiana, in’ the neighbourhood of the modern Merv, contained & 
population of more than half a million souls, Through this country, 
there have already travelled several foreigners, in the character of simple 
tourists, as also those possessed of technical knowledge as well and even 
the almighty Rothschild himself has, as the telegraph informs us, recently 
started off for the same part of the world. Abroad too there are now 
appearing with comparative frequency pamphlets and books dedicated to 
Trans-Caspia and to Russian-Turkistan, and since many of these publica- 
tions are turned out in a very elegant style and are filled with good 
illustrations and consequently must be very costly, it is to be supposed 
that the countries named are a subject of evident interest to the west 
ern world. : 

Thus, for example, the road impressions of Henri Moser have been 
placed before the public in a very sumptuous book, with the title A draras 
fulsie Centrale. This book is adurned with 170 engravings and it also 
has a map. Although, in a scientific article inserted in the LX Volume 
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of the Intelliyence of the Caucasus Section of the Imperial Russian Geogra- 
phical Society, it is asserted that M. Moser’s book is “ written in a lively, 
easy, style, and that it will be read with interest,” we canuot agree with 
this remark, since in the work there is not noticeable that amount of 
observation which is to be demanded from an educated traveller ; indeed 
the author seems to have got through his task in a very meagre fashion, 
and to have made the same mistakes, which are so frequently met with in 
the writings of other travellers. And it is perfectly clear why this is the 
case, for, as is to be gathered from his own pen, M. Moser journeyed to 
Russian Turkistan, with the object of securing his own personal gain and 
net with a view of studying the country. For example, in the account of 
his second journey to Tashkand, he relates how he made a collection of 
silk cocoons, which he sent off to Italy from Bukhara, A year previnus 
to the appearance of M. Moser’s book, there was published, in London, a 
work by the Revd. Henry Lansdell, a member of the British Bible Society, 
and this too is embellished with numerous engravings. The title of this 
publication is Russian Central Asia. It is altogether a more serious 
undertaking than that of M. Moser, and so it has already been translated 
into several foreign languages, and yet, even in Mr. Lansdell’s book, we 
do not find anything especially striking. In England there is now, indeed, 
avery rich literature connected with Asiatic questions and all that we are 
now doing in our recently acquired : province, all of which is a source of 
constant alarm to the English, It is not therefore, surprising that every 
year there appear in London exactly like baked pancakes brochures with 
such sensativnal titles as the following : Zhe Hey of India; The Russians 
at the Gates of India; Russian Herat; Russiun sentries at the gates of 
Herat ; The Cossacks on the Pamir, de. Mr. Marvin, who is for some reason 
or other described as “famous” in the Journal of the Caucasus Section of 
the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, seema to be the most prolific 
manufacturer of this class of production, relating to Trans-Caspia-and 
Afghanistan, but his observations of the first named country were made 
from Baku and of the latter from London. Poss2ssed_ of a slight know- 
ledge of Russian, and having made the acquaintance in St. Petersburg of 
several persons well acquainted with Central Asia, Mr. Marvin has found 
himself able at opportune times, to place before his countrymen books 
made up of free translations from the Russian, refurbished conversations, 
produced out of his own memory, and his own political comments, the 
whole of which mixture is not worth one single hatched egg It now 
therefore seems as though the title of savant’ can be casily obtained and 
how little it is necessary to do in order to acquire celebrity in the eyes of 
our Geographical Society. Rawlinson, Prjevalski, Vambery, Regel, Les- 
sar, Grodegoff, Mushketoff, Kostenko, Kaulbars, these are names which 
are not indeed of equal magnitude and they belong to various branches of 
science, still they are names which are borne or which have been borne by 
serious travellers and explorers. We have only mentione] a few of those 
whose names come to our recollection as we write, and there are many 
others so that if Marvin is “famous,” how shall we describe those whom 
we have named? 
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II. 

There has recently been published in Paris yet another work relating 
to the Trans-Caspian region, entitled Voyage a Merv. Les Russes dans 
UAsie Centrale ei le chemin de fer Urans-Caspien (par Edgar Boulaugier. 
447 pag. 54 gravures et 1 cartes. 

The author isa French eugineer belonging to the Department of 
Communications who visited our new province in they After 
crossing over to the east coast of the Cuspian, M. Boula velled by 
the new railway as faras Chaharjui on the Amu-Daria and on his returu 
journey to Russia, he came by the Georgian Military Road, over the 
mountains of the Caucasus. On the completion of his trip, M. Boulangier 
wrote a fairly good book, which his countrymen are reading with interest, 
more especially because it is well supplied with a namber of excellently 
executed engravings which, to a considerable degree, elucidate the text. 

The trade of Odessa, his reminiscences of the heights of Malakeff, 
the Siege of Sebastopol, the striking regeneration of Batoum, the sur- 
prising irrigation system of the Traus-Caucasu3s waterless waste, the 
mineral wealth of the Caucasus, the panorama of Baku and details eon- 
ecrning the naphtha industry, the history of the Trans-Caspian Railway, 
the siege of Gok-Tapa, the future railway to India and its method of 
construction, biographical sketches of prominent Russians, the story of 
©’ Donovan’s captivity amongst the Turkomans, the ancient history of 
Merv, the ruins of Old Mery, the morals and customs of the Merv Tur- 
komans and their horses and very many other subjects which although 
treated of ina very cursory manner, yet being dealt with by an educated 
man would doubtless, be intensely interesting to French readers, the 
great mass of whom are profundly ignorant about everything which con- 
cems Russia.* Prior to the year 1870, Russia’s Eastern possessions had 
not even entered into the province of French love of knowledye, and this 
fact was due solely to political causes. Now however Frenchmen are 
deeply concerned about everything that relates to those whom they regard 
as their political friends. Consequently, people in’ Paris now po: 
very good notion not ouly about the power of Russia, but as to what we 
Russians think and how we work and how we beliave towards subject 
races. French literature, in spite of the ceaseless strife amongst the 
several political parties in France, appears to be surprisingly unanimens 
on the subject of that most important question, tonching enmity towards 
Germany and alliance, at whatever cost, with Russia. From the French 
point of view, then, all that concerns Russians is now couleur de rose aud 
sympathy itself. The French share in the siege of Sebastopol they say 
has ouly resulted in developing a greater reciprocal respeet and friendship 
between the two nations, who are now shaking each others’ hands with 
the greater cordiality, Un Francais”, writes M. Boulangier, in a letter wo 
Madame ae: (which Appears in the book that we are now reviewing), 
in liew of a preface, “ Un Franeai qui avu les Russes, pressé leurs mains, 
lu dans leurs yeux, ext leur ami.” Here then is the reason why, 
reading M. Bolan grier’s book, we constantly come across such epithets 
as “ sympatique,” © eminent,’ *experimenté “beau,” “heros” and others 
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as applied to persons.who were casually thrown across the path of our: 
amiable traveller. Wherever it be, the triumphs of the Russian arms have 
evoked deserved expressions of praise, and now it would seem that 
the Turkomans. also produce by their appearance, an impression on 
foreigners. ‘“ Mais que ces Tekkes sont donc affreux sous leur accoutre- 
ment, grand Dieu” goodnaturedly. exclaims M. Boulangier, who considers 
it so to speak his duty to write civilly of our former foes. 

Russian readers, however, of M. Boulangier’s book will be mainly 
attracted by its engravings, as the impressions of the author are not 
Poetic enough. to secure their attention ; moreover, his views are not 
original and the sources whence the writer has drawn upon, in order to 
fill his book are far from deserving confidence, and evidently the author 
has falled in his discrimination as to their selection. And so it is that 
we meet with in. M.. Boulangier’s work very grave errors, to say say 
nothing about the minor mistakes concerning the history of the country. 
For example, in his comparison of the political position of the English 
in India with: our. own situation in Central Asia, M. Boulangier says 
that we maintain twice as large an army as do our rivals in India ; but 
asa matter of fact, the numerical strength of the Russian forces in 
Central Asia is almost one-third that of the English forces in India. 
Again, it is not true to say that the population of British India amounts 
to only 150,000,000 and that the inhabitants of our own dominions 
number 6,000,000) Still, all the mistakes which M. Boulangier has 
made, even the greater ones are as nothing when compared with those 
about Russia generally that have hitherto been met with in the pages of 
French journals, Indeed, the number of Frenchmen who have, as yet, 
seriously studied’ Russia can be counted on the fingers* 

« * * * 

From: the Russian official sources of information for the year 
1887, it is apparent. that the Trans-Casvian Province, on account of the 
sterility of the greater portion of its area, and because of the sparseness 
of its population, oan never serve asa source of direct gain to the 
State revenues of Russia, The average length of the Atak and Akhal 
oases ig abuut 330 miles and their average breadth is only about 14 
miles (in some places indeed they are not more than 7 miles broad. In 
the Merv oasis there are about 400,00U desyatinas (acres) of land suit- 
able for cultivation. But as regards Panj-Deh and Yulatan, they ave 
entirely destitute of forest growth, whilst in respect of their economic 
conditions, they eannot compare with the plateau in the delta of the 
Murghab river. For the development however of the irrigation sys- 
tem of this delta, it is considered necessary to construct a new dam 
across the Murghab river, at a point some 53 miles above Merv, and 
this project will cost, it has been calculated, 240,000 roubles. Avccord- 
ing to official returns, the total population of the ‘'rans-Caspian Province 
amouats. to 280,000 souls and the State dues and the land taxes bring 
Marevenue of about 254,000 roubles. It is clear then that in- the. 
Yast econumy of the Russian Empire, the Trans-Caspian Province can 
play but a very infinitesimal part. Still the same official returns show 
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us what a great importance this province possesses as a trade medinm 
between Central Asia and Russia, Thas in the year 1885 there pressed 
through Askhabad from the interior of European Russia, Persia, Khiva 
and Bukhara goods of the value of 1,486,000 roubles and there were 
exported from the same province, during the same year, into Persia, 
Khiva and Bukhara goods to the value of 515,000 roubles. In the fol- 
lowing year the exports and the imports to and from the same countries 
were increased respectively to the sums of 632,000 and 1,946,000 
voubles, The trade returns of Merv too during 10 months of the year 
1886, were estimated at more than 1,000,000 roubles. 

But even these brief extracts, from official sources of information, 
do not give an exact representation of the trade returns of Askhabad 
and of Merv as connected with outlying portions of the entire province. 
For instance, a recent telegram informs us that many of the merchants 
of Bukhara, taking into account, the convenient alignment of the 
Trans-Caspian Railway, and the rapacious exactions from all goods in 
transit throtigh Afghanistan, have chosen a new route for their exports 
from British India into Bukhara, viz, vi@ Bander-Bushire, Persia, 
Askhabad, and, thence along the Trans-Caspian Railway to Bukhara. 
During June and July* there passed into Afghanistan from Bukham, 
Russian manufactured gouds of the value of 1,781,400 credit roubles 
and during the same period the goods which passed into the Khanate of 
Bukhara from Afghanistan were valued at 2,961,103 roubles. 

The dues levied on such goods in Afghan territory raust be exor- 
bitantly high for the merchants of Bukhara to have adopted such a 
strange route for the transit of their Indian purchases, seeing that the 
new route is twice as long as the old one, along which caravaus have 
passed almost since the creation of the world. 

The port of Bunder-Bushire is situated as is known on the Persian 
Gulf, so that, in selecting the route above named, the Bukharan mer- 
ehants have, firstly, to ship their goods to the named port and, secondly 
to convey them, over villainous roads, through the whole of Persia, in 
order to get them to Askhabad. Indeed, rather than send their goods 
all the way from Lodia to Bukara by such a route, it would be better to 
dispose of them in the ports of the Caspian Jittoral. Hence, the news 
sent by telegram from Kizil-Arvat, as above set forth, requives still 
further confirmation. 

We see that it has been stated that, in order to make the Trans 
Caspian Railway a thoroughly remunerative undertaking, it is necessary 
to at once set in hand a number of lateral communications from adja- 
cent countries, but the ultimate future of this railway is, it seems to 
us, most of all bound up with the question as_ to its proper terminus 
on the Caspian Sea, Now the Bay of Uzun-Ada is admitted to be 
little suited as a point for such a terminus, Indeed, the entire section 
of the line between Uzun-Ada and Kazanjik, (a distance of 114 miles), 
presents so many disadvantages and requires such a heavy sum for its 
yearly maintenance that it has been already deemed expedient to con- 
struct an entirely fresh diversion (measuring some 53 miles) between 
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the stations of Bala-Tshem and Kazanjik. Moreover, there is now talk 
of the expediency of carrying an entirely rew line from Kazanjik direct 
to Krasnovodsk, in view of the importance of this point as a port on 
the eastern littoral of the Caspian. 

From the above brief exposition, then, it can be seen how much 
attention, on the one hand, and whata stir, on the other, our new 
province is calling forth. In this circumstance there can, of course, be 
no harm, Neither would there be any harm in shifting the sea termi- 
nus of the Trans-Caspian Railway to a third point, or, were a fourth of 
the entire line to be constructed de novo, if only, as the result of it all, 
real good were to be derived and were the increased export of cotton 
and other produce of the country to justify the outlay of so much addi- 
tional labour and money. It is true that in this, asin other matters, 
“the end entirely justifies the means.” We, Russians, are however so 
apt to seize hold of an idea with enthusiasm, to begin our task boldly, 
but we very often throw up the business altogether when we are half. 
way through it, and as a result of our want of perseverance wo 
altogether fail to derive any fruit at all of our own labour, or else we 
permit either the profit of our own unfinished exertions to be gathered 
up by foreigners, We may cite, as an example of this, the mineral 
wealth of the Caucasus, which is gradually passing into the hands of 
foreizn firns, and, what is still worse, into the contro] of such powerful 
Jews as Baron Rothschild. 

A. B, 
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‘THE OCCUPATION OF THE SOUTHERN SHAN COUNTRY 
AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 1887. 


By Caprain A. Wautace, 27th Punjab Infantry. 


Till the late annexation brought Burma into general notice, it may 
be supposed, few in India ever even heard of the Shan States. From 
Bhamo on the North down to the Independent Karen States, there are 
seventy or eighty of these states, each under its own ruler and inde- 
pendent of one another, To the East they stretch away to the frontiers 
of China, as far as 600 miles from Mandalay. Bordering on the British 
Shan States are the Chinese Shan States, and those dependent on Siam. 
The different states are not composed of different tribes, such as are to 
be met with on our N. W. Frontier. The limits of each state are fixed 
by custom, and are moreover continually changing. So it is with the 
rulers. In some part or another of these states, there is almost always 
a disturbance ; a strong chief encroaching on a weak one, an unpopular 
ruler turned out and supplanted by a popular leader, or rival claimants 
dividing the state. In the time of king Mindon Min, the Burman 
Government had these states pretty well in hand, and had Burmese 
residents and guards at, among other places, Mone, and Mobye, whence 
the Southern and extreme Southern Shan states could be dominated. 
At that time the Burmese prestige was sufficiently high to be able to 
exact a tribute, varying from 3000 or 4000 to 30000 or 40000 rupees a 
year. On the accession of king Theebaw, the Burmese influence got 
weaker and weaker, and not only was tribute refused, but a revolt 
ensued, aiming at the establishment of complete independence and free- 
dom from interference, by the Mandalay court. This revolt was signalised 
at Moni, by the massacre of the Burmese Resident and his guard, some 
200 men in all, in June 1884. 

The Rulers of the larger and more important states, are called 
Sawbas, those of the smaller, Myo-sas, and there isa third class of still 
less importance called Homve go-mus. 

Each Sawba has several Myosas and Homve-go-mus dependent on 
him, forming one faction in any quarrel or political question. The chiefs 
of these dependent states being either direct relations, or at all events 
connected by marriage ties. 

The Sawbas in the Southern Shan states are those of Mone, Mobye, 
Mokme, and Nyaungwe. The ruler of Yatsank is also called Sawba, 
though really only a Myosa. Mone is the leading chief, and claims in- 
deed, precedence over all other Shan rulers. 

On hearing of the revolt at Mone, Thibaw sent an army to avenge 
the massacre, and nominated the chief of Kycing Jaung to replace the 
insurgent Sawba. 

Desultory fighting in the neighbourhood of Mone continued for 18 
months, At the end of this time, the Burmese heard of the advance of 
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General Prendergast’s force, broke up and retired. The Burmese guard 
at Mobye broke up, and returned to Burma at the same time. 

When the Shan chiefs revolted, there was living at Moulmein, a 
pensioner of the British Government, a Burmese prince, son of king 
Mindon Min. From his mother, the Limban Queen, he came to be 
called Limban prince. 


On Thibaw’s accession, the Limban prince would no doubt have 
shared the fate of the massacred princes and princesses of royal blood, 
but he managed to escape disguised as a Phoongyi, or Burmese Monk, 
into British territory, and was there well received. He had received a 
good education from Dr. Marks, and knew a smattering of English. He 
was reecived in Rangoon society, and at Government house, and was 
eventually given an appointment in the civil service. Englishmen who 
knew him at that time, describe him as an effeminate and conceited 
prig. He was at the same time, unscrupulous, unprincipled, cunning 
and ambitions. He soon got mixed up in some dishonourable transac- 
tions, taking advantage of the power derived from his appointment. to 
take bribes and so on. He was therefore removed from his appointment, 
and scttled at Moulmcin on a small pension. 


Restless and dissatisfied, he formed the idea of setting himself 
at the head of a confederation of the insurgent Shan chiefs, who after 
defeating Thibaw’s army, and throwing off his yoke, should make the 
Limban prince king of the confederation. The prince no doubt also had 
in view, that with the aid of the Shan chiefs, he might be able to raise 
an insurrection against the unpopular Thibaw, gather together a suffici- 
ent following in Burma, and eventually conquer the throne of Mandalay 
itself. 

From Moulmein he had no difficulty in passing up the Salween, 
and into the Shan states, without passing through any part of Upper 
Burma, where he might have been intercepted by Thibaw’s people. 
This he accordingly did, and when Thibaw was deposed by the English, 
there was no immediate opposition to the confederation, and the Limban 
being left to his own devices, he assumed all the dignity and conse- 
quence of a Royal personage. 

The two leaders of the confederation were the Sawbas of Mone and 
Yatsank. Mokme held aloof, and Monje was lukewarm and indifferent. 
The Sawba of Nyaungwe was hostile. The latter had about 1885 
turned his brother out of his capital, and scized the state. The brother 
wounded and driven out, took refuge in Burma. The usurping Sawba 
is a coarse, mannerless boor in appearance, but is not wanting in cour- 
age or intelligence, and has with great sagacity always taken a line of 
conduct, leading to his own advantage. The pretensions and intrigues of 
his adversaries, would have blinded a more superficial man but never 
deceived him. 

The confederation however was strong and he was maintaining him- 
self with difficulty against them. He then turned for aid to the British 
Government at Mandalay. His application was well received, as giving 
us a friendly footing, from which our rule over the Southern Shan 
states might be extended. 
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Accordingly in January 1887 the first Shan column, commanded by 
Colonel Stedman, collected at Hemedet. Briefly speaking, it was com- 
posed of one wing of the Hampshire regiment, the 3rd Goorkha regi- 
ment, of two guns of 1-1 E. D. R. A., and 50 mounted infantry-men. 

The distance from Hemedet at the foot of the Shan hills to Nyaun- 
gwe is 85 miles, over a rough, broken, and difficult mountain path. As 
soon as the confederation heard of these preparations they increased 
their efforts to subdue Nyaungwe, before help should reach him. 

Colonel Stedman’s column advanced meeting with some opposition, 
and there was aa engagement near Singu. Posts were established as 
the column moved forward, at Fingaung 22, Singu 36, and Puela 50 
miles, respectively from Himedet. These posts cach at first occupied by 
50 rifles of the Goorkhas, were immediately taken over by the 27th 
Punjab Infantry, so as not to weaken the Goorkhas. 

Colonel Stedman having eftected a junction with the Nyaungwe 
Sawba, next attacked on the 18th February a gathering of the confe- 
deration, who were on one flank of the road ata place called Kujjo 
about 5 miles from it. ‘The Yatsank Sawba was at the head of this 
gathering, and was prepared to make a determined stand. Stockades 
and other defences were made ready. The Shans had apparently no 
idea of what our troops were capable of and the Nyaungwe Sawba gave 
it as his opinion, that our expedition was too weak in numbers A night 
march was made on their position at Kujjo on the 18th February 1887, 
but the Shans though ready could not stand long before the Hampshire 
men, Goorkhas and Artillery, and after some detiant shouting and firing 
they bolted. The jungle and hilly ground caused our troops to miss 
cutting them off as they ran, so that nearly .all escaped. 

The confederation however was for the time broken up and dis- 
heartened. Colonel Stedman’s column arrived on the banks of the lake, 
on which Nyaungwe is situated, about the 20th February. A site was 
chosen for the fort, to contain the Residency of the Political ofticer and 
his assistant, and the garrison of the Shan states. The works were 
immediately begun under Lieutenant Baddeley, R. E., and half a com- 
pany of Bombay Sappers. With these, and working parties from the 
Hampshire regiment and the Goorkhas, rapid progress was made in the 
construction, and out of compliment to the commander of the expedi- 
tion, the newly occupied station was called Fort Stedman. 

It may be as well here, to give some description of the place and 
its surroundings. 

Nyaungwe lake is 9 miles long, and 3 miles broad, at its widest 
point, it is egg shaped. with its broader side at the N. On the north for 
some distance there is a stretch of swampy rice ficlds, beyond which 
again, there is jungle. Towards the S., there is similarly a long stretch 
of swampy ground, through which a river flows for some 80 miles, 
eventually losing itself ina swamp. The ranges of hills run north and 
south on each side of the lake at no distance from it. Fort Stedman is 
on the east side. It is } of a mile from the lake, and some 300 feet 
above it. The lake itself is 3000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
heights of the hills, are from 4000 to 5500 feet. The march from 
Hemedet is made in seven days, one big pass is met with, and several 
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smaller ones. At first numerous streams had to be forded and the path 
even run along the bed of these streams. Work on the road was taken 
in hand, as the columns advanced, and it was much improved, bridges 
being built where necessary. The rains in the hills are very heavy, and 
as it happened, particularly so in 1887. The whole of the bridges first 
constructed, were carried away about the end of July, and a great deal 
of the new road also slipped down rendering communication. very ditt- 
cult, but as soon as the rains cleared a bit, work was resumed, and 
such contingencies guarded against. The country is rich, but very 
sparsely. inhabited, the wants of the people are few. They exist prin- 
cipally on rice, living in bamboo huts. They are very lazy, and 
extremely impatient of any restraint. They are quite unamenable to 
any sort of discipline, and are thus unsuitable for any description of 
service, exccpt on: the roads, or where they are allowed to work in their 
own way and take their own time. At first the men would not work, 
for less than twelve annas, nor the women for less than six. Now the 
ordinary rate a day is eight annas for a man, and six anuas a woman. 
Women do most of the hard work either on the road, or in the fields, 
but the men are first rate carpenters, and all are very handy at turning 
out things made of bamboo, their only tool being their dak or cleaver. 
In and about the lake, the population is semi-aquatic. There is a deep 
fringe of reeds round the lake, extending some 400 yards from the bank, 
and on the borders of the reeds, the villages are built on piles, in the 
water, and all moving about even from house to house is done by boat. 
And not only houses, but large phoongyi Khowns, or monasteries, are 
thus built over the water, with pagodas, on artificially raised islands. 
The lake is not more than 12 to 15 feet deep, in its deepest parts. The 
greater part of its bottom, is covered’ with weeds, growing 6 or 8 feet, 
so that for half a mile from the shore, the weeds are on, or close to the 
surface. The boats are all, nearly flat bottomed, dug out canoes, the 
smaller made of a single piece of wood, but most of them made up 
out of four or five blocks of timber. The ordinary sized boat carries 
8 or 10 people comfortably. The larger oncs, used by the Sawba and 
Myosas, can carry fifty people. Though steady enough, their flat bot- 
tom. makes them seem very shaky to new comers. They row with pad- 
dles, standing, and balancing themselves on. one leg, wielding the 
paddle with one arm, and with the other leg curled over it. They can 
thus travel a good pace, and rowing 20 miles, at the rate of 4 miles an 
hour does not appear to tire them. 

The Shans, before we improved our aquaintance with tliem, had 
the credit of being a very warlike, wild and formidable people. No 
greater mistake could have been made, for in truth they are a very 
simple, gentle, unwarlike, indolent race. The army of a Sawba in 
peace time, consists of personal retainers: In their services they get 
their food, and are allowed certain privileges over ordinary villages. 
Their pay consists of what they can extort from the latter. In war 
time each village has to supply so many men, and so much money. 
The arms are the usual nondescript collection of muzzle loading flint 
locks, and muskets of every date, and from every country. Old 
matchlocks are among: them. The Sawbas and Myosas themselves, 
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generally have a snider or two, and three or four other brecch loaders 
for their own personal equipment, but fur these, ammunition is a diffi- 
culty. 

To understand how the Burmese troops could be 18 months fight+ 
ing round Mone, and how the followers of the confederation, could be 
more than six months, trying to subdue Myaungwe, the Shan idea of 
fighting must be grasped. Just as in the last century in Europe there 
were apparently certain fundamental rules, by which generals marched 
and countermarched on a cut-and-dry system and went into winter 
quarters regularly, so, it seems with the Shans a fixed rule for oppos- 
ing parties not to come within a fair range of each others guns. 
Stockades are built by both parties, within seven or eight hundred yards 
of one another, and there they remain, blazing away at each other in 
an aimless sort of way until their stock of ammunition, provisions, or 
patience is exhausted ; and whoever can hold out longest, is the victor. 
The average of one man wounded, in a fortnight’s engagement, would 
not be an exayyerated estimate. All this about the Shans, was not 
however known at the time of Coloucl Stediman’s arrival. The country 
and people were new to every one, and they still kept up their reputa- 
tion for valour. Their appearance was in favour of this, they are finer 
aud bigyer, better looking men than the Burmans. Perhaps not so wiry, 
Dut still strong. As far as death goes, they do not seem to be cowards, 
any more than the Burmans. It is merely that this is their custom of 
fighting, for asa rule it is with people of their own race, language and 
Vlood that they have to do, over questions which concern those engaged 
very little personally, and they have none of the patriotic sentiment, 
suchas instigated the so called dacoits of Upper Burma, in their stub- 
born resistance to the British annexation. 

To return to Culonel Stediman’s column. Orders were received for 
its relief, accordingly 300 men of the 27th P. I. under Major Sweetenham 
of that regiment arrived at Fort Stedman on the 8th March, and on 
the 12th, the bulk of the original column left for India, that is, the 
whole of the infantry, Hampshire regiment and 3rd Goorkhas. The 
two guns of the mule battery, and the Mounted Infantry remained at 
Fort Stedman. On this day the whole of the troops remaining were able to 
move into the bamboo huts, erected in the fort for their accommodation. 

These huts were comfortable enough, and all had raised platforms 
for the men to sleep on. From top to bottom, they were made entirely 
of bambuo. 

Bamboo posts. bamboo pegs to keep them together, split bamboos 
for flooring, and bamboo matting, or chattai, for walls, doors &c. All, 
at least, except the thatching of grass, and a few thongs of cowhide, to 
bind the more important parts together. All ordinary binding was done 
with twisted bamboo rope. Very frail these buildings looked, but as it 
turned out they can stand a good deal of wind, perhaps because they 
let it all pass through, and so offer little resistance. The thin grass 
Toof was also found a much better protection against rain than one 
would expect, as it is easily seen through. 

From the time the confederation had been driven to the winds at 
Kujjo by Colonel Stedman, the Political officer Mr. Hildebrand had 
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been busy. The idea was, to induce-the Mone and Yatsank Sawbas to 
submit without further fighting; that they-should abandon the idea of 
a confederation, under the Limban prince; and that the latter should 
zive himself up, and retire on a small pension, to where ever the Gov- 
ernment might think fit tosend him, Rs. 250 a month was the amount 
authorised to be offered to him. Letters to the above effect were 
sent to all the adherents of the confederation. Demoralised by the 
sudden turn affairs had taken, in the first shock of surprise, they were 
willing to agree to anything, and it was accordingly settled that Mr. 
Hildebrand, with a suitable expedition should procced to Mone ; that 
all the chiefs should come in and submit themselves there, and all 
questions relating to the future settlement of the country be peacefully 
decided. The reason piven for their not coming to Myaungwye te 
do all this, instead of Mr. Hildebrand going to them at Mone, wre 
that it was against their-etiquette, Mone being superior to Myaungwye, 
and they could not bring themselves to submit thus in sight of their 
late obnoxious enemy. It seems certain that at that time they had no 
idea of the power and qualities of the British or of the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Goorkhas and men of the Hampshire having left, everything 
was prepared for an expedition, to be composed of 

2 Guns Mountain Royal Artillery. 
170 Rifles 27th Punjab Infantry. 
40 Mounted Infantry 
with 6 Officers among them, 

The preparation was no casy matter. Colonel Stedman’s column left 
behind no treasure, no commissariat establishment to allow of even a 
native Agent accompanying the column, and for al transport there 
‘were two drivers and seven pack bullocks. 

Camp equipage, provisions ‘for 25 days, rum in kegs, reserve am- 
munition, also some entrenthing tools, all had to be -carried. Mr. 
Hildebrand however declared that any number of their ‘bullocks and 
covlies would be procurible. The aumber required was 380 belocks 
and 400 covlies. 50 more coolies were required for the Political ‘ofticer 
himself, ‘his assistant, and for Lieutenant Jackson of the Survey De- 
partment, and his equipment and followers. 

The Shan bullock is a wonderfully handy and uscful ‘animal. 
Its gear consists of a pad, nose ropes é&e., of ‘two tubular baskets, 
about 16 inches in diumeter and 18 or 30 inches deep. A stick runs 
through these, by which they are fitted tight to the bullock’s sides, 
which are protected by a piece of matting; if properly balanced they 
will rarely tunble off and can travel over the most difficult and 
‘broken path. There is this objection however, that nothing will in- 
duce the owners to load up anything that will not fit into these ba 
kets and balance properly, nor will they, exeept under pressure, carry 
more than 120 Ibs. at the outside on cach bullock. They are thus the 
very best transport possible for bags of atta, paddy, &c., but nothing in 
the way of camp equipage, entrenching tools, or boxes and cases, not 
even an ammunition box which is too long, can be carried on a Shan 
bullock. The number of covlies required secius enermous, but it must be 
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considered that 10 lascar pals for the men of the 27th P. I. alone, meant 
80 coolies, then reserve ammunition 80 more, and so on with every- 
thing else, rum kegs and tea cases, bakery, butchery &c. 

The start was fixed for the 15th March. Regimental money be- 
longing to the 27th P. I. was to he used as treasure. On the 14th the 
bullocks turned up, and were loaded, It was still a matter of some 
anxiety whether the 450 coolics would arrive, as arranged, next morning. 
Although the Sawba of Myaungwye had promised to supply the coolics, 
it was suspected that he was not anxious for the success of the new 
expedition. He was afraid that we might settle our station, the garri- 
son and the: Political officer at Mone, and that he would be deprived of 
any prestige, and all pecuniary advantages which he derived from our 
being settled in his territory. It is probable he intrigued against the 
start; and.that coupled withthe withdrawal of the wing of the Hampshire 
and whole of the Ghoorkha regiments, to take whose place only 300 
of the 27th-P: I. had come up, caused the confederation to hesitate, 
and on the evening of the 14th, a few hours before the settled starting 
time, Mr. Hildebrand received communication, asking him to delay 
moving, while the chiefs met and had another consultation, and came 
to some decision. 

It was disappointing, but this expedition had at once to be post- 
poned. If for no other reason, it was quite impossible to move, unless 
the chiefs had” assisted with bullocks and evolies. Those obtained at 
Myaungwye would not have gone outside that territory for more than 
one or two marches. If any active hostilities had taken place, they 
would all probably have bolted and left the column in great straits. 
But besides this, even-if no hostilities. had arisen, the chiefs would 
merely have avoided the Political officers, and nothing would have 
resulted. 

After this the Political officers went on addressing letters, while the 
chiefs of the confederation continued shilly shallying. They were afraid 
to molest us, afraid of ourselves and of what our intentions might be, 
and could not bring themselves at once to right about, give up the - 
Limbin, and what they might consider the national cause, and to which 
they had bound themselves by solemn declarations and oaths. The 
Sawba of Yatsank was particular ly hostile, and this hostility proceeded, 
not froin any motives of reasoning but from sheer personal hatred of 
the English. 

Encouraged by our: inactivity, he began. to give trouble. The 
capital Yatsarrk 30°miles to one flank of our line of communication was 
@ source of danger to us. There was at the time no store of rations at 
Fort Stedman, “and as. it was expected. that on account of the heavy 
Trains, no communication could be kept up-with Burma, after about the 
15th May, it was of vital importance to-keep the road open for the Shan 
bullock drivers, who were: bringing: up-the stores. The latter began to 
consider the road too dangerous: Our posts were 20 and 30 miles apart 
and it would have been impossible to keep up a sufficient patrolling, to 
make it perfectly safe, there being only fifty. meu in each post. Petty 
dacoities in the district became frequent, a gathering of dacoits was 
reported four miles on one flank of the road, about half way to.Hemedet, 
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and an escort of sepoys at Heho were reported to have been fired on 
at night. 

Active measures became imperative ; only one month, (April), remain- 
ed in which troops might move over the hill paths. Major Swetenhan, 
commanding the troops consulted with Mr. Hildebrand, the Political 
officer, anda march on Yatsank was determined on to bring matters 
to a peaceful issue if possible, but in any case, obviate the possibility of 
danger from that quarter in a season when our troops could nut move. 

The telegraph line was not open and a letter took seven days to 
get to the nearest telegraph office. These otticers had to take all the 
responsibility of the movement on themselves. This decision was arrived 
atonthe 29th March. The 3rd of April was fixed on for starting. 
One hundred rifles of the 2nd Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment had 
arrived on the 23rd and 25th of March, but there was still no treasure, 
no transport, and no commissuriat agent available for out station work. 
The transport brought up by the Queens’ had been immediately sent 
lack, to bring up stores, when no movement was anticipated. ‘The 
column was to consist of— 

: Officer and 2 Guns Mountain Artillery. 
- 50 Rifles 2nd cae 3. 
: * 150) ,, 27th PI 
1 qe 40 Mounted Infantry. 
For the rations, baggage, camp equipage and reserve ammunition of the 
above, were required, 
315 Shan bullocks, 
248 Coolies. 
Mr. Hildebrand and the civil department took 50 more coolies making @ 
total of about 300 ccolies. 

These were not forthcoming on the 3rd so the departure was post- 
poned to the 4th. 

The trouble given by the distribution of the Shan bullocks was 
enough, but anything like that given by the coolies is hard to imagine. 
They are naturally idle and independent, do not understand obedience ; 
eight aunas a day was no inducement whatever, considering that fora 
light days work on the road they could get 12 annas or even a rupee, there 
was no way of punishing them, and it was impossible to mareh and 
keep them at night as prisoners. However on the morning of the 4th 
all the bullocks and half the coolies turned up and at about 12 a.m; all 
except the 27th P. I. got off. It looked as if a start would never be 
effected. This party got to Bowe Tat the first march, about 10 miles, 
by 5 in the evening, but got drenched with rain, so they had a wet 
camping ground, and as it poured the whole of that night, they had 
rather an uncomfortable time. 

The 27th P. I. waited till 3 p.m. for the coolies that Mr. Scott the 
Assistant Political officer promised he would send back from Nyaungwye, 
the Sawba’s town, about six miles off, and which had to be passed through, 
but they never came. At that time some 50 were still wanting; boats 
were however made use of, and the 27th P. I., got as far as Nyaungwye 
by dark, three miles short of the original halting ground, 
where the other party was, and they also had a wet night 
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the stations of Bala-Tshem and Kazanjik. Moreover, there is now talk 
of the expediency of carrying an entirely rew line from Kazanjik direct 
to Krasnovodsk, in view of the importance of this point as a port on 
the eastern littoral of the Caspian. 

From the above brief exposition, then, it can be seen how much 
attention, onthe one hand, and whata stir, on the other, our new 
province is calling forth. In this circumstance there can, of course, be 
no harm, Neither would there be any harm in shifting the sea termi- 
nus of the Trans-Caspian Railway to a third point, or, were a fourth of 
the entire line to be constructed de novo, if only, as the result of it all, 
real good were to be derived and were the increased export of cotton 
and other produce of the country to justify the outlay of so much addi- 
tional labour and money. It is true that in this, as in other matters, 
“the end entirely justifies the means.” We, Russians, are however so 
apt to seize hold of an idea with enthusiasm, to begin our task boldly, 
but we very often throw up the business altogether when we are half- 
way through it, and as a result of our want of perseverance wo 
altogether fail to derive auy fruit at all of our own labour, or else we 
pertuit either the profit of our own unfinished exertions to be gathered 
up by foreigners, We may cite, as an example of this, the mineral 
sealth of the Caucasus, which is gradually passing into the hands of 
foreign firns, and, what is still worse, into the contro] of such powerful 
Jews as Baron Rothschild, 

A. B. 
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opposite side beyond the causeway there was rising ground covered 
with jungle. It was an excellent place to defend. and a good deal of 
stockade work had been built for that purpose, but they omitted to 
destroy the bridge, and only put down slight brush-wood obstacles 
across it, at once removeable. 

The people behind the stockade fled at the sight of the mounted 
semts, firing but a single shot. The columa moved on to Mylee 4 
miles distant. Yatsank was now 13 miles off. The march was fixed to 
Magi-gon, a villaze 3 miles on this side. The coolies always passed the 
night in villages outside the camp, an enterprising encmy would have dis- 
persed them with no trouble whatever. The Shan bullocks camped close 
to the column, and under its protection, as the bullocks could not have 
saved themselves like coolies in case of molestation. In the camp of the 
column itself there was no shelter or room for the cooties, luckily the 
Sawba never thought of dispersing the coolies, and so rendering the 
column immovable, and after about four hours delay on the next day the 
10th, Magi-gon, the appointed camp, and within sight of Yatsank, 
was reached. 

Had the troops at once moved on Yatsank better results would 
have been obtained, but considering the nominal opposition hitherto 
met with, Mr. Hildebrand was still in hope that all might be arranged 
peacefully, by not hurrying or frightening the Sawba away. There was 
also the serious consideration of arranging for the Government of the 
territory, in case of the Sawba’s flight, and that the latter might be- 
come a troublesome dacoit leader, without any interest at stake, such 
as he now had in his territory. Afterwards it was learnt that the Sawba 
had come out to look at the column marching in. Though the number 
of fighting men was not large, the train of bullocks and coolies, together 
with the troops, as they streamed down into camp, over the brow of a 
hill, must have been rather an imposing sight, sufficient to daunt the 
eourage of more warlike men thar Shan Sawbas. “Anyhow the Sawba 
got back to his place as fast as he could, and hastily collecting his 
wives and more portable belongings, did not wait to hear anything 
more, but went out of the opposite entrance to Yatsank, to that 
where the column was, and as it subsequently transpired, did not step 
to take breath till he had put the river Salween and hundreds of miles 
of country between himself and the column. 

While he was doing this, Mr. Hildebrand was sending off a final 
conciliatory letter. In answer to this representatives came out from 
the town, to place themselves and the town at our mercy. They found 
Major Swetenham and Mr. Hildebrand out en the road to Yatsank, with 
areconnoitring party of Mounted Infantry. They were fied on by 
some dacoits on the outskirts of the town who dispersed at the first 
volley fired at them. It was getting dark, so the troops returned to 
camp without entering the town. 

In case the Sawbe might return in the night, on hearing the town 
was unoccupied by us, and do some mischief in it; or in case of any 
dacoits still in the town, making any disturbance, a picket of 50 rifles 
was despatched late at night, who without shewing themselves to any 
one, in or out of the town, took up a position on the road along which 
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Till the late annexation brought Burma into general notice, it may 
be supposed, few in India ever even heard of the Shan States. From 
Bhamo on the North down to the Independent Karen States, there are 
seventy or cighty of these states, each under its own ruler and inde- 
pendent of one another. To the East they stretch away to the frontiers 
of China, as far as 600 miles from Mandalay. Bordering on the British 
Shan States are the Chinese Shan States, and those dependent on Siam. 
The different states are nut composed of different tribes, such as are to 
be met with on our N. W. Frontier. The limits of each state are fixed 
by custom, and are moreover continually changing. So it is with the 
rulers. In some part or another of these states, there is almost always 
a disturbance ; a strong chief encroaching on a weak one, an unpopular 
ruler turned out and supplanted by a popular leader, or rival chuimauts 
dividing the state. In the time of king Mindon Min, the Burman 
Government had these states pretty well in hand, and had Burmese 
residents and guards at, among other places, Mone, and Mobye, whence 
the Southern and extreme Southern Shan states could be dominated. 
At that time the Burmese prestige was sufficiently high to he able to 
exact a tribute, varying from 3000 or 4000 to 3000 or 40000 rupees a 
year. On the accession of king Theebaw, the Burmese influence got 
weaker and weaker, and not only was tribute refused, but a revolt 
ensued, aiming at the establishment of complete independence and free- 
dom from interference, by the Mandalay court. This revolt was signalised 
at Moni, by the massacre of the Burmese Resident and his guard, some 
200 men in all, in June 1884. 

The Rulers of the larger and more important states, are called 
Sawbas, those of the smaller, Myo-sas, and there is a third class of still 
less importance called Homve go-mus. 

Each Sawba ha ul Myosas and Homve-go-mus dependent on 
him, forming one faction in any quarrel or political question. The chiefs 
of these dependent states being cither direct relations, or at all events 
connected by marriaye tics. 

The Sawbas in the Southern Shan states are those of Mone, Mobye, 
Mokme, and Nyaungwe. The ruler of Y: nk is also called Sawba, 
though really only a Myosa. Mone is the leading chief, and claims in- 
deed, precedence over all other Shan rulers. 

On hearing of the revolt at Mone, Thibaw sent an army to avenge 
the massacre, and nominated the chief of Kyving Jaung to replace the 
Usuryent Sawba, 

Desultory fighting in the neighbourhood of Mone continued for 18 
months, At the end of this time, the Burmese heard of the advance of 
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posed of Shan ballocks and coolies was sent down to Hopone, and the 
column reached Maingpun on the second day, the 24th April. 

Ou arrival, it was reported that the Sawba was 6 miles north of 
his town, opposing the Lezya people Major Swetenham took the 
Mounted Infantry, a few of the Infantry, and with the ¢wo Political 
Officers proceeded straight on that same afternoon to the scene of the 
conflict The Legva and Maingpim men were found engaged in true 
Shan style. Both in stockades about 8U0 yards apart, firiug briskly iu 
each others direction. There were about 800 Legva men. On getting 
a letter frem Mr. Hildebrand the firing of the Legyamen stopped, our 
men got between the two parties, and Mr Scott, Assistant Political, rode 
up to the Legva stockades, and called their leaders to a mecting. The en- 
gagement had been going on for about 10 days, during which one man 
was very severely weunded, 

The meeting took place there and then and peace was made. As it 
happened the Legya men could not have kept it wp much longer, as 
they were running short of rice, The end of it was, that the Maingpun 
Myosa gave them all something to eat, and they went back to their own 
territory happy. All went favourably now, the cause of the Limban 
was seen to be a losing one and done for, They were only too 
anxious to do all in their power to win our favour, and but for honer- 
able motives would no doubt have handed up the Limban as a pri- 
soner, ‘The latter was now but a useless expense to them, and they were 
only too glad at the idea of our coming and taking him off their hands. 
The Prince was too afraid to come in, and declared himself too sick to 
move, ‘To induce Mr. Hildebroad to come on to Moni, the Sawba of 
that place sent his brother-in-law to Maingpun. The entreaties of the 
Jatter were earnest, but unfortunately there were no rations available to 
take the column beyond Maingpun. There were only 4 days in hand, 
and for a letter to reach Fort Stedman and rations to be sent out would 
have taken at least 8. By the main body returning at ouce, sufficient 
could be left behind for 50 rifles, to last till more could be sent. The 
responsibility with Major Swetenham lay in detaching so small a party 
to Mone, eight marches from Fort Stedman among a people who but 
Jately had been unfriendly, on whom it would have to depend on for 
Mullocks and coolies, for their being able to move, and over whom 
the Limban prince might still have sufficient influence, to cause them 
to take advantage of our weakness ; on the other hand, the great benctit 
that would accrue, from the withdrawal of the Limban prince from 
among these people, before the rains set in, and compelled us to be 
inactive, was very considerable. If left for five or six mouths unmolested, 
the Limban might have caused us all manner of annoyance, This 
party therefore of 50 rifles under Captain Wallace, 27th P. 1, was left 
with Mr. Scott the Assistant Political Oihcer at Maingpan; while the 
column hurried back to send out rations. 

Little trouble was felt from carriage, as all the chiefs of the places 
passed through were ouly too anxious to do all they could. They were 
altogether much more obedient and respectful than the Myaungwye 
Sawba, who really owed everything to us. 

Rations reached Captain Wallace's party at Maingpun on the Ist 
May, ‘and they pushed on to Mone, which they reached on the 5th. 
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A good deal of rain fell about.this time: on one day they had to halt, 
and the wet tents and slippery roads gave trouble. 

On arrival at Mone the Sawba did not immediately come and call 
on the Political Officer, his excuse was illness, but he was more probably 
holding out, on an exaggreated notion of his importance, and hoped Mr. 
Scottinight come to him first. Seeing there was no chance of this, le came 
on the second day. The Limbin’s plea of sickness was accepted, and 
he-was called on. Dr, Manden the Medical Officer with the party, found 
him snffering more from.anxicty than anything else. Perhaps it was 
as well that only sucha small party had come, otherwise he might have 
have bolted. As it was he was reassured, and finding that his game in 
the Shan States was played out, all that he now attempted, was to * 
secure the best terms he could. He was at this time lodged: in separate 
bamboo buildings, a short distance from.the residence of the Sawba, the 
whole of whose buildings were also of bamboo. The Prince had a follow, 
ing of 40 or 50, but though many had left him, he kept up the mockery 
ofa royal court.’ All natives coming into his presence, grovelled on the, 
ground on their stomachs, with clasped hands, and he had some royal 
appurtenances, such as gold dahs, peacock feather fans &c. . 

The first thing he stipulated for. was being. held free from any 
accusation, for anything that he might have committed whilst in lower 
Burma. He evidently mistrusted us, and imagined. the Government 
might rake up some former misdemeanour, apart from anything he had 
done in the Shan States, and on the strength of this, disallow the pension: . 
agreed on, perhaps even imprison him. This and his life was pro. 
mised. He also tried hard for an increase to the 250 rupees a-month, 
which Government had considered sutticient for all his wants. This how. 
ever could not be done. . To shew how distrustful the Limbin was, it 
may be mentioned that he asked for the signature, not of Mr. Scott 
only, but of all the officers with the party, four in all. Everything was, 
done to humour him as from. the position. the party-was in, as regards 
men and transport, rough measures had if possible to be avoided. As 
long as he was at Mone he was allowed perfect freedom, the only alter- 
native was making him a close prisoner, which: would have. been risky. 
Half measures would have been uscless, and might have.causcd: him to. 
take fright and bolt. Everything was scttled for an immediate return 
to Fort Stedman, as rations tied one down to time. It was intended 
to march the troops by a southern road, passing through Mokmi, an 
important town 25 miles S. of Mone, the head town of a. rich. and 
flourishing territory. The Sawba of Mokmi had held -aloof. from the 
confederation. The Limbin was much excited when this was proposed 
to him, as he greatly objected to these people seeing him, and triumphing 
over him in this misfortune. A direct return was agreed on. The. 
Sawba of Mokmi had already made preparations to receive the troops. 
He might have been hurt at the apparent neglect of our officers, in, 
not also caHing on, and receiving him.. It was too far to move the 50- 
Titles in the time remaining, also it was thought better to remain near 
to the Limbin, but Mr. Scott, Captain Wallace and Lieut. Jackson of 
the Survey Department rode over, met with a most friendly and honour-. 
able reception, and were able to get back to Mone on the.31st day 
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The appearance of the British Government was a genuine relief to 
all. Since-the days of the first revolt against Thibaw there had been no 
tranquillity. About a third of the former number of houses in Mone 
remained, Ficlls had remained uncultivated, rice, their staple food, 
was at famine price. Our arrival meant that this was all over. No 
escorts were necessary any more near Mone, and since that time there has 
been no sign of trouble. 

On the return to Mone several minor chiefs came and submitted, and 
promised obedience. The Sawba of Moni asked that the British flag 
might be set up at his palace, as an expression of the new state of affairs ; 
which flag would be in his charge on oar departure. His loyalty and 
sincerity were so apparent, that this request was agrecd to, and with 
such solemnity as possible, the British flag was set up at Mone on 
the 11th May 1887, Mr. Scott rumning it up the pole prepared by the 
Sawba, while 30 of the 27th P. I. presented arms, the bugle sounding 
a salute, and the ceremony closing with a march past the Union Jack. 

On the 13th the column left. Rain was frequent, the road exe- 
erable. Twice the rear guard did not come in till the morning after the 
start. They were belated one day, owing to rain having made the path 
up to a hill utterly impassable ; once out of Mone, the Limbin was prac- 
tically a close prisoner. Troops camped round the Zyat, or other building 
told off to him, and sentries never let him out of sight, day or night. He 
started from Mone as ceremoneously as he could. Ina new bamboo howda 
ornamented with tinsel and red, and with gold umbrellas complete. 
The umbrellas were closed after half a mile, and never obtruded them- 
selves again, and the elephant went so slowly, that the prince after two 
miles, had to dispense with that too. His following even on the road 
got smaller and smaller. He rallied at Bye-in, a good sized town, two 
long marches E of Fort Stedman, It had been a place where he had 
great influence, he had lived there some tiine, and married one of the 
chief’s daughters. Here the people on the road squatted at his approach, 
and unknown to Mr. Scott, the state umbrellas were unfurled. As soon 
as it was known that he was going to pose as a hero, Mr. Scott ordered 
the umbrellas to be shut up, and as a punishment, instead of halting 
at Bye-in, the party went three miles on, to where a river had to be 
crossed by boats. There had been formerly a good wooden bridge over 
this river, but it had been torn up to build stockades with on the 
opposite Bank to Fort Stedman, shewing that at one time, they had 
fully intended to oppose our advance. It may here be mentioned, that 
between Yatsank and Maingpun, near the latter place, a_ fr eshly cut 
stockade, proved that till we had driven out the Yatsank Sawba, they 
meant to resist and that if the expedition to start from Fort Stedman 
to Mone direct on the 15th March had been persevered in, it would not 
have been well received. 

At this river, the last occasion happened on which trouble about 
coolies was suffered, for the party had to wait from 7 in the moming 
till 3 in the afternoon, before the full quota arrived. On ‘this march 
one sepoy and two coolies got spiked in the feet, the instep of one of 
the covlies being completely transfixed. The bamboo spikes had been 
put down in the grass, on cither side of the path, to obstruct two 
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months ago our approach and no one had taken the trouble to search 
for, and take the spikes up again, after all had been settled. 

The Limbin was brought into Fort Stedman on the 20th May, and 
left a few days afterwards for Rangoon. 

This expedition practically settled the whole of the S. Shan states. 
That is to say the territory in the Shan hills S, of Mandalay, W. of the 
Salwcen and N. of the independent Karennees. 

The fate of the Sawba of Yatsank was a warning to all the others, 
that disobedience and disloyalty would forfeit them their rule. The 
expedition gave practical proof of our power, and enlightened their 
ignorance of the character and nature of the British Government, 
Among other benefits derived from it, Maung Gyi, Hat Mone and other 
leaders of a strong dacoit gang, that had given trouble near Wimdwin 
and against whom two regular expeditions had to be sent, submitted 
when the Yatsank Sawba was driven out. ° The fact being, that the 
Sawba himself had encouraged and supported them, and his territory 
had always been a safe asylum for them, when the bordering Burma 
district in which they were dacoiting became for the moment too hot 
to hold them, or when after having been dispersed by an expedition, 
they required time to pull themselves together. 

Two districts remain to be subdued in the southern states. The 
Tran-Salween and the Independent Karenni. The only difficulty about 
the Tran-Salween states is the distance, and the amount of transport 
that would consequently be required by troops, who cannot live in the 
country. A strong company of Burmese military police, composed of 
Goorkhas, could march up to the Chinese frontier, and would suf- 
fice, provided there is no question as to this Chinese frontier, 
and that the Chinese advanced no unheard of claims. If Kyang 
Hung, the centre of the district, were occupied for six months, by such 
a party, it would give our officers time to learn the lay of the country, 
for the inhabitants to make themselves acquainted with us, and get over 
any possible fear they may have of our occupation. It is highly pro- 
bable that opposition to us, isin a great measure due to fear of us, 
and this fear of us, to ignorance of us, and it is well to remember that 
“who goes quietly goes far.” 

As for the independent Karennees or Red Karens, the ruler of 
Solapore or Solarporeyyi, as he is sometimes called will apparently have 
to be wheeled into line shortly. This is a most dithicult country and 
contains many forests. He is consequently very rich and very hard to 
get at. An utter savage,and very ignorant, Siam, Burma and England 
seem to him on a par with himself, very little if anything inferior in 
power or dignity. ‘To the East ho is a thorn in the sides of the Siamese, 
and on the W. he has, to say the least of it, treated us with scant respect, 
oy rather great disrespect. When General Prendergast took Mandalay, 
according to the Bombay Burma trading corporation, they had 200 
elephants at Pinyaung between Fort Stedman and Burma. These got 
carried off by different people, and Solarporegyi has a good share of 
then. Yet hetakes no notice of letters asking for their return, and 
never came in to sce the Political officer with the southern Shan column, 
that. made a tour in his ncighbourhood in December 1887, and actually 
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passed through part of his territory. Till this state of affairs is altercd, 
we shall not be able to exact the proper respect due to us from the 
Shans, his immediate neighbours on whom his bad example must have 
an evil effect. This is only a matter of time and leisure. On the whole 
it is a matter of gratification and surprise, that so little difficulty has 
been experienced in the Shan states, compared to that undergone in 
Burma. The former opinion of the superior warlike qualities of the 
Shans, being very erroneous ; just as much as was the too small opinion 
held of the Burmese, who considering their arms and organisation, 
shewed on many oceasions pluck and endurance. 

The Shan country explored by the troops stationed at Fort Stedman 
is not a healthy one. Here and there plateaux are to be found enjoying 
fine bracing climates, but the valleys generally are feverish. The Terai 
is very malarious, three out of four Englishmen passing through from 
June to November, sutleréd more or less from fever, and sepoys fared 
little better, It is a rich country, but thinly inhabited. It is difficult 
to say how many times over the soil could support the present population. 
A few years rest from the ceaseless turmoil and disturbance to which 
the country has been subjected for years and years, consequent on its 
peculiar political constitution, should work wonders. The hills are too 
high and too many for cart roads to be thought of at present, but decent 
paths, instead of the mere tracks ‘now used, would do a good deal. The 
inhabitants too have scruples at present ‘about selling animals for 
slaughter, or even’ for milking. When they have got over this, it will 
be more comfortable. For the time being sepoys are in a bad way. Cows 
are got with difficulty, milk is not to be got without keeping them. 
Goats have not been introduced, nor sheep, and fowls are a rupee each 
and more, which is beyond a sepoy’s means. There are a few potatoes, 
but not enough even for the supply of four or five officers ; of potatoes | 
in a couple of years there should be an ample supply, and when other 
vegetables have been introdueed, there will be a better and more varied 
food supply, and dysentery and diarrhoea should die out, as well as 
the weakness induced by a hard and dull life, far from home, and an 
unchanging diet of commissariat rations. 
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No branch of the service has undergone such change as the Russian 
Cavalry in late years. The reorganization is 
due to the experience gained during the Russo- 
Turkish war, in which the Cavalry played rather a conspicuous ré/e, 
although they had very little opportunity for displaying cavalry attacks, 
as the enemy’s cavalry were no match for them, and the nature of the 
country at the seat of war was unfavourable. 

The manner in which the Russian cavalry acted in battle is better 
shown by the number of rounds expended by them. 

Whilst only 47 rounds of ammunition were expended per rifle by 
23 Infantry Divisions, the Dragoons expended 51 (!), and the Hussars 
and Lancers 46 (!) rounds per carbine. According to the above, it 
would appear that the cavalry in this instance acted more like infantry 
than cavalry. 

The chief feature of the reorganization of the Russian cavalry is 
their conversion into dragoons armed with rifle and bayonet, which con- 
seyuently renders them more adapted to fight on foot than Lancers and 
Hussars, and may to a great extent be ttributed to the great favour in 
which Dragoons have been held in Russia since the time of the Emperor 
Nicholas I. 

The whole of the Lancer and Hussar regiments of the line have 
‘been converted into Dragoons, and will wear the same uniform and 
equipment. Twenty eight new regiments of Dragoons have been formed 
in addition to 18 old regiments of Dragoons. The Cavalry of the line 
now therefore consists of 46 regiments of Dragoons. All armed with 
the rifle. 

These 46 regiments of Dragoons may be considered as so many 
Infantry Regiments mounted. The rifle is equal in length and weight 
to that of the infantry. 

The musketry instruction for the cavalry is very nearly the same as 
that of the infantry. The rules for the extended order are very nearly 
the same in both these branches of the service. The regulations in 
regard to fighting on foot, as well in offensive as defensive warfare, and 
for intrenching, are the same on all points as those of the infantry. 


Introduction, 
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The Russian cavalry may be divided into the Regular Cavalry and 
Organization. the Cossacks. 


The regular cavalry is composed of the cavalry of the Guard and 
Regular Cavalry. the ‘cavalry of the Line. 


The Cavalry of the Guard comprises 10 regiments, tz:— 
4 Regiments of Cuirassiers. 


‘Cavalry of the Guard, 1 ditto Horse Grenadiers (Dragoons) 
1 ditto — Dragoons. 
2 ditto Lancers. 
2 ditto Hussars. 


Total 10 Regiments. 
The Cavalry of the Line comprises 46 


Cavalry-of the Line. i 
regiments, all dragoons. 


Thus the total number of regiments in the Regular Cavalry is 56, of 
which 43 are Dragoons, Of these latter there are two regiments in the 
Cavalry of the Guard. 


The regiments of the Guard have titles only, the Dragoon regiments 
of the Line being known by numbers and by titles, and in most cases 
by the name of their Honorary Colonel also. The Russian Cavalry is 
‘organized in peace and in war, into 20 Divisions, into the composition 
‘vf which Cossack regiments enter,.—viz: 


Guard Cavalry divisions.. 
Line Cavalry divisions 

Cavalry of the Caucasn 
Division of Don Cossacks .. 


Total 20 


The regiments of Cuirassiers have 4, all the others 6, squadrons, 
each squadron being divided into 4 sections and composed, in peace and 
war, of the following number of mounted non-commissioned officers, 
amen, and troop horses (combatant. ) 


~ 


Squadron Sergeant-Major (Vakhmister. ) 

Senior Sor: t (Starshaji-Unter-Ofitsyer.) 
Junior \ erecnnts (Mladshy Unter-Ofitsyer.) 
Trumpeters (Trubatch) (4 in the Guard Cuirassiers.) 
Lance Corporals (Yefreitor.) 

120 Privates. 

143 Troop-horses, 


lo oe 
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eousidered that 10 lascar pals for the men of the 27th P. I. alone, meant 
&0 coolivs, then reserve ammunition SOQ more, and so on with every- 
thing else, rnin kegs and tea cases, bakery, butchery &e. 

‘The start was fixed for the 1th March, Regimental money be- 
Toning to the 27th P. 1. was to be used as treasure. On the Lith the 
ballocks turned up, and were loaded, It was still a matter of some 
anxiety whether the 450 coolies would arrive, as arranged, next morning. 
Although the Sawba of Myaungwye had promised to supply the coolies, 
it was suspected that he was not anxious for the success of the new 
expedition, He was afraid that we might settle our station, the yarri- 
son and the: Political othcer at Mone, and that he would be deprived of 
any prestige, and all pecuniary advantages which he derived from our 
being settled in his territory. It is probable he intrigued against the 
start; and. that coupled with the withdrawal of the wing of the Hampshire 
and whole of the Ghoorkha regiments, to take whose place only 300 
of the 27th-P. 1 had come up, caused the confederation to hesitate, 
and on the evening of the 14th, a few hours before the settled starting 
time, Mr. Hildebrand received communication, asking him to delay 
moving, while the chiefs met and had another consultatiun, and came 
tu some decision. 

It was disappointing, but this expedition had at once to be post- 
poned. If for no other reason, it was quite impossible to move, unless 
the chiefs had’ assistod with bullocks and evolies. Those obtained at 
Myaungwye would not have gone outside that territory for more than 
one or two marches. If any active hostilities had taken place, they 
would all probably have bolted and left the column in great straits. 
But besides this, even if no hostilities had arisen, the chiefs would 
merely have avoided the Political officers, and nothing would have 
resulted, ; 

After this the Political officers went on addressing letters, while the 
chiefs of the confederation continued shilly shallying. They were afraid 
to molest us, afraid of ourselves and of what our intentions might be, 
and could not bring themselves at once to right about, give up the . 
Limbin, and what they might consider the national cause, and to which 
they had bound themselves by solemn declarations and oaths, The 
Sawba of Yatsank was particularly hostile, and this hostility proceeded, 
hot from any motives of reasoning but from sheer: personal hatred of 
the Envlish. 

Encouraged by our inactivity, he began to give trouble. The 
capital Yatsan« 30 miles to one flank of our line of communication was 
asource of danger to us. There was at the time no store of rations at 
Fort Stedinan, and as it was expected: that on account of the heavy 
rains, no communication could be kept up with Burma, after about the 

lth May, it was of vital importance tu-keep the road open for the Shan 
bullock drivers, who were bringing up the stores. ‘I'he latter began to 
consider the road tuo dangerous. Our posts were 20 and 30 miles apart 
and it would have been impossible to keep up a suttcient patrolling, to 
make it perfectly safe, there being only fifty men in each post.  Detty 
dacoities in the district became frequent, a gathering of dacoits was 
reported four miles ou one flank of the road, about half way to Hemedet, 
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The peace and war establishments of a 


Regiment:areas 


Sollows,—(Continued.): 


4-Squadron | 6 Squadron 
Regiment. Regiment. 
Peace.| War. | Peace, 


War. 


Brought forward Total Combatants 
(&) Volunteers ise) 
(c) Non-Combatants: 
Regimental Clerk... 
Senior 


” 


Junior Bey, hice y 
Senior . 
Junior . 
Dressers...) sauadron- 
Apothecary. ” 
Veterinary ) Senior 7 a 
Dressers... ” | Junior ” 


Dresser Pupils a 
Veterinary Dresser Pupils 
Hospital Sergeant eS 
ar Orderlies 
Sacristan . 
Armourer ... 
‘Armourer Assistants 
{ Regimental” 
Ferner: 1 Squadron 
Saddler-Sergeant .. 
Saddlers and Saddie-tree ‘makers 
Cutter and Fitter 
Tailors. 


Total Non-Combatants 

Regimental Fransport Drivers 

Grand: total Non-Combatants 

Total N. ©. Officers and men (including Volunteers), 
HORSES. 


Oficers—For the Field Officers .. 
Squadron Commanders 
Section Commanders ... 
Regimental ‘Adjutant .. We 
Orderly Officer... 


Total’ 


Surgeons and Chaplain ... 
Troop Horses . 


Total 


Transport Horses... 


629 1,009 


Dee MM Dept roe! | 


o 


ea 
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The Regimental Commander ina Guard Regiment is a Mnbjor- 
General; in a line Regiment a Colonel. The Junior Field Otticers are 
Colonels in the Guard; Lieutenant-Colonels in the Line. One of the 
latter assists the Commanding Ofticer in disciplinary and drill matters, 
the other.in administrative affairs. Of the remaining officers, 6 are Staff 
Captains in the Cuirassiers; 7 in the other Regiments, while the re- 
mainder. are Lieutenants and Cornets. One of them acts as Riding 
Master. Of the two Staff Captains maintained for depét purposes in each 
Regiment, one is always attached on command to the corresponding 
section of a Cavalry depét cadre. Each Guard Cavalry Regiment has 
among its classed officials a Band Instructor. 

In the four Guard Cuirassier Regiments, and in the 2nd and 37th 
Drageon Regiments a Kettle Drummer takes the place of one of ‘the trum- 
peters, and in each squadron one private is supposed to be trained and 
equipped as.a trumpeter, in addition to those on the establishment. Of 
the Lance Corporals aud Privates, one man per section (é.¢., 24 in a 6 
squadron, and 16 in a 4 squadron Regiment) is trained and equipped as 
a shoeing-smith, 

Of the 133 (112)* dismounted privates, 6 (4) are trumpeters 6 (4) 
shoeing-smith pupils, 18 permanent orderlies, 6 orderly room messengers, 
24 (16) officers’ grooms, 7 (5) cooks, 14 (12) bakers, and 25 (47) officers’ 
servants. On mobilization 60 (48) of those men go to fill up the ranks, 
the cooks and bakers become transport drivers, and the rest remain as 
servants in the officers’ families. 

The rough riders, extra clerks, dresser pupils, armourer sergeants, 
artificers, fitters, and cutters are transferred to the corresponding section 
of a Cavalry Depét-Cadre, and the tailors and squadron farriers become: 
regimental transport drivers. The Guard Regiments have in peace 2 
cutters and fitters and 20 tailors; but only 9 of the latter become. 
transport drivers in war. The Hospital Sergeant and orderlies are 
attached in war to the Field Medical: establishments. 

The 46 (41) dismounted men in a mobilized regiment are all officers’ 
servants, at the rate of 2 for the Regimental Commander, one each for 
the other officers and officials, and 5 for Divisional and Brigade staff 
officers. 


* The figures within brackets refer to 4 squadron regiments, 
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ied as follows :— 


In war dismounted men and non-combatants are ca 


4 Squadron | 6 Squadron 
Regiment | Keziment. 
On tHE TRaNsPorT CaRRIAG!8, 
Regimental Quarter-master Sergeants. 2 2 
Clerks ae ace se 4 5 
Dressers 3 3 
Senior Veterinary ‘Dresser. 1 1 
Armourer Assistants “s 2 2 
Regimental Farrier . 1 1 
Officers’ Servants... 3 4 
Total... 16 18 
On thr Horses. 

Squadron Dressers.. tee he wie ae = 4 6 
Veterinary Dressers aut ae is ws oie 3 3 
Total... ... 7 9 


The following are mounted in war on the extra horses obtained 
hy means of the horse conseription :— 


4 Squadron | 6 Squadron 
Regiment. | Regimeut. 


Surgeons and Chaplains ... a ai sre 4 4 
Squadron Quarter-master Sergeants oo 4 6 
Transport Sergeant . ee 1 2 
Oflicers’ Servants leading” Officers’ horses... Bs 30 36 

Total... ... 39 47 


It will be seen from the above tables that the Russian Cavalry regi- 
ments contain a very large proportion both of dismounted combatants 
and also non-combatants. 

This large proportion of dismounted men and Non-Combatants 
enables the regiments always to appear on parade, and to take the field 
at their full fighting strength. 

The horses of otticers of the Guard Regiments heing their own pro- 
perty, the 6 squadron regiments of the Guard are weaker than those of 
the Line by 34 horses in peace, and 38 in war, and number therefore 
859 troop horses in peace, and 902 in war. 

The ordinary term of service in the Cavalry 
is fixed at 15 years, 6 with the culours and 9 
in the reserve. 

An exception is made to this rule in the case of men called upon to 
serve in corps belonging to the Military Districts of Turkistan, or in 


Term of service. 
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those quartered in the provinces of Semirietchia, Yakutsk, and Primorsk, 
These serve for 13. years, of which 7 are passed with colours and 6 in 
the reserve. 

These terms of service apply only to times of peace; in the event 
of war, all men remain with the colours as long as their services are 
required 

Men can enlist voluntarily under the following conditions :— 

They must be at least seventeen years old, and, if minors, must 
have the consent of parents or guardians. They must be physically fit, 
and must have complicd with certain educational conditions. Lnlisted 
volunteers are divided into two classes. 

1.—For one year if they have passed their examination at a first 

class educational establishment. 

2.—For two years if they have passed the examination according 

to the special scheme fixed by the Ministers of War and 
Publie Iustruction. 

On completion of their term of service, volunteers may either pass 
into the reserve, in which they remain ten years, or may contjnue in 
active service with a view to becoming ofticers. 

Volunteers may enter the service at any time of the year. Volun- 
teers joining the cavalry must maintain themselves at their own expense. 

The following standard was fixed on for the allotment of the annual 
contingent in 1879. 

Guard Cavalry, height 5 ft. 64 in. picked men. 

Line Cavalry, height 5 ft. 4} in. not over 5 ft. 10 in.; build 
suitable for horsemen. Short-legyed, bow-legged, or knock-kneed men 
not to be taken. 

The minimum chest measurement is half the height plus J inches ; 
but a margin of 4} inch is allowed for men otherwise physically fit. 
There is no standard weight. 

Conscripts not fit for combatants to be posted to corps or establish- 
ments as non-combatants. 

A Russian Cavalry Brigade consists of two regiments. The staff 
of a Cavalry Brigade is composed of ;— 

Major General Commanding.. 
Brigade! Major is: aene ees “Seno Meee: ase) 83 
Clarke eee ace this vibe ades » Negeri eet eye Od 

Their baggage is carri ied j in aia wagons of one of the Infantry regi, 

ments. 


A Russian Cavalry Division consists of 2 Brigades, t.¢., of 4 regi- 
ments. The staff of a Cavalry Division comprises :— 


Lieutenant-Gencral Commanding. ccer a 
Chief of the Staff, Colonel or Lieut olonel.. eae | 
Officers of the General Stafhies | cet shel ee ae 2 
Divisional Sue neon est oe 1 
Clerks Shah ccoo ae eneee De a 6 
Transport Drivers. pedi, Fetal wie weer eae meen WG 
Transport Horses . on _ 113 


The transport consists of 6 two-horse ‘Wagons (1884 pattern.) 
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Two horse batteries, of 6 guns each, are added to a Russianvavaliy 
division. The Russian horse artillery is mentioned in this chapter of 
cavalry, because, it is attached to the cavalry in peace. 

The proportion of cavalry to infantry in the Russian army is less 
than in the other chief European armies. Taking the number of the 
infantry, according to Russian calculations, at 14 million bayonets, the 
proportion is 1 to 15. In the following armies the proportion is # 
follows :— 

German and French ... .. ... 1 todl 
Austrian. 60.0 6. ee nee eee Lt 9 

Cavalry Ersatz, or Depét.—Corresponding to each regular cavalry 
regiment is a section of a depdt Cadre. These sections are grouped to 
gether into Cadres in such a manner that the number borne by the 
Cadre is the same as that of the Cavalry Division which it feeds, and the 
Cadres are again formed imto brigades. These cadres have a double 
duty—in peace to train remounts for their cavalry regiments; in war, 
in addition to form depét squadrons from which losses in -the field ae 
made good, 
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A ood deal of rain fell about this time: on one day they had to halt, 
and the wet tents and slippery roads gave trouble. 

On arrival at Mone the Sawba did not immediately come and call 
on the Political Officer, his excuse was illness, but he was more probably 
holding out, on an exaggreated notion of his importance, and hoped Mr. 
Scott uight come to him first. Secing there was no chance of this, he came 
on the second day. The Limbin’s plea of sickness was accepted, and 
he was called on. Dr, Manden the Medical Oficer with the party, found 
him suffering more from anxicty than avything else. Perhaps it was 
as well that only sucha small party had come, otherwise he might have 
have bolted. As it was he was reassured, and finding that his game in 
the Shan States was played out, all that he now attempted, was to 
secure the best terms he could. He was at this time lodged in separate 
bamboo buildings, a short distance from.the residence of the Sawba, the 
Whole of whose buildings were also of bamboo. The Prince had a follows 
juz of 40 or 50, but though many had left him, he kept up the mockery 
of a royal court. All natives coming into his presence, grovelled on the 
ground on their stomachs, with clasped hands, and he had some royal 
appurtenances, such as gold dahs, peacock feather fans &e. 

The first thing he stipulated for was being held free from any 
arcusation, for anything that he might have committed whilst in lower 
Banna, He evidently mistrusted us, and imagined the Government 
mizht rake up some former misdemeanow, apart from anything he had 
done in the Shan States, and on the strength of this, disallow the pension: 
agreed on, perhaps even imprison him, ‘This and his life was pros 
He also tried hard for an increase to the 250 rupees a month, 
which Government had considered sutticient for all his wants. This how- 
ever could not be done. To shew how distrustful the Limbin was, it 
tiay be mentioned that he asked for the signature, not of Mr. Scott 
ouly, but of all the officers with the party, four in all. Everything was. 
done to humour him as from the position the party was in, as regards 
ten and transport, rough measures had if possible to be avoided. As 
lung as he was at Mone he was allowed perfect freedom, the only alter- 
native was making him a close prisoner, which would have been 
Half measures would have been useless, and might have caused him to. 
take fright and bolt. Everything was settled for an immediate return 
to Fort Stedman, as rations tied one down to time. It was intended 
to march the troops by a southern road, passing through Mokmi, an 
important town 25 miles S. of Mone, the head town of a rich. and 
feurishing territory, The Sawba of Mokiii had held aloof from the 
confederation, The Limbin was much excited when this was proposed 
to him, as he greatly objected to these people secing him, and triumphing 
over him in’ this) misfortune. A direet return was agreed on, The 
Sawha of Mokmi had already made preparations to receive the troops. 
He misht have been hurt at the apparent neglect of our officers, in, 
hot also caHing on, and receiving himn.. It was too far to move the 50- 
Niles in the time remaining, also it was thought better to remain near 
to the Limbin, but Mr. Scott, Captain Wallace and Lieut. Jackson of 
the Survey Departinent rode over, net with a most friendly and hongur-. 
able Teccption, aud were able to get back to Mone on the 31st day 
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Each Cavalry Dept Brigade has a stuff consisting of :— 


1. Major-General; | 1. Adjutant. | 2. Clerks. | 1. Armourer. 


The Caucasus Cadre is directly under the Commander of the Cai 
Cavalry Division. 


phe peace strength of each Cadre i is as 8 follows :— 


ucasian 


Cadre | Cadre 
with 4 | with 3 
ection’.|Sections, 
OFFICERS, 
‘Commander (Colonel or Lieut.-Colonel) ... a 1 1 
ding Sections ne 4 3 
Captain, dor3. pomumats 
Staff Captain 4 or ad a bi , i A * : : 
Lieutenants 2 wo raya and Ml Quarter- Master a ses 1 1 
Remount Officer aad -_ re wee 1 1 
Total Officers cae 12 10 
CLASSED OFFICERS. 
Surgeon tes on se on on oe oe 1 1 
Veterinary Surgeon ar os ne ae oe os oe 1 1 
Total Officials 2 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND MEN, 
(a) CoMBaTANTS ‘ 
Sergeant Majors 4 3 
Quarter-Master Sergeants 4 3 
a Senior . oe te ais et 4 3 
Sergeants ..  {enioe om oes Be mee Be 20 13 
1S 
Sergeants for Remount Duties j t Senior ies oy ee a t z 
Trumpeters... sha 4 3 
sh Qua 20 18 
Lance Carporals... joes 24 13 
F Guards ... 208 183 
Privates...; Vine ed hee | 262 | 189 
Tnivates with Remount Parties... aes eas ones: 12 1z 
Guards aes 984 243 
Total Combatants... {ie os = 332 249 
<b) NON-COMBATANTS. Saree 
Clerks 6 5 
Dressers : + 5 4 
Veterinary Dressers . « 4 3 
Shoeing Smiths 12 9 
Saddlers and Saddletree-makers . 8 6 
Tailors .. : = aoe 4 3 
Hospital ‘Orderlies 2 2 
Transport rivers... oa a oe pee ae 4 3 
Total Non-Combatants 45 35 
eee) Guards 329 278 
Total Non-Commissioned Officers and Men.. {twos i 377 284 
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oe —— 


HORSES. cad 


Section. 


In 3 In 4 
Sections.|Sections, 


RIDING. 


Cadre Horses 8 (6)* 24 | 3224) 


Remount Horses for Regiments (uare. 86 fy oe at 
TRANSPORT. 
Draught en see 1 3 rs 


- — — a! 
Up to the rank of Captain the officers of the Depot Cadres are on 
the same list for promotion as those of the regiment from which they 
came, beyond that rank they are on the general list of the cavalry. The 
men are recruited in the same manner as in other corps, care being taken 
that none but men accustomed to horses are placed in the Cadres. 

Remounts for the Guard Cavalry are purchased by special officers 
detailed from each regiment, those for the Line Cavalry by one officer 
from every two Depdt Cadre Sections. Cavalry remounts are united 
every year at the Depét Cadre corresponding to their regiment, and are 
there passed by a committce consisting of,—for the Guard, the two com- 
manders of the Guard Cavalry Divisions ‘and other members nominated 
by the commander of the Guard Corps and the Inspector General of 
Cavalry ; and for the whole of the Cavalry of the Line in European 
Russia, by two committees, each composed of one of the General oficers 
attached for special duty to the Inspector General of Cavalry, one Gene- 
ral from an active Cavalry Division, and the General commanding the 
Depédt Brigade to which the remounts belong. A special Committee 
passes the horses of the Caucasus Cavalry Division. ‘The horses remain 
one year at the depét and are there broken in, being sent to.the regi- 
ment at the end of the year. 

In peace the commander of each Cadre is bound to keep always 
ready, and corrected up to date, a plan for the formation of two depot 
Squadrons for each regiment corresponding to the sections of his Cadre, 
and is held responsible that each person is acquainted with the place 
and duties which will be assigned to him. For this purpose lists of the 
Reserve officers and men to be called in are kept by each Cadre. 

On mobilization each section reccives from the corresponding Cavalry 
Regiment two Staff Captains (one already with the Cadre}, two rough- 
riders, the combatant non-commissioned officers and men left behind 
by the Regiment, two clerks, five dresser pupils, one saddler, one 
armourer, and one cutter and fitter. These are sent at nce to the 
depot with all their papers ete., by the shortest route. Kach section 
then proceeds, on the arrival of the reserve men and the horses obtained 
by the conscription, to form two depot squadrons of 20 files in the see- 
tion, retaining at the same time 135 combatant and 45 non-combatant 
non-commissioned officers and men to form a third squadron if required, 
and to hasten the making up of uniforms ete. 


* Figures in brackets apply to Cuirassiers only, 
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Each of the depot squadrons thus formed would have the following 


strength :-— 
Officers. 
Squadron Commander, Staff-Captaim... ... ... 1 
Subalterns ...¢: e020 eye) ish cess. ae cave. gee if 
Total ... 5 
Non-Commissioned Officers and Men.. 
««) Combatants. 
Sergeant-Major ...0 6.6. 0 ee. eee tee ee eee 
Sergeants { Section... ... ca tgae. A 
Junior... Resmnstie at 7 
Trumpeters... ... 0... sian Seah eke 3 
Lance Corporals and Privates |... 1. ... 165 
Total Combatants ... 180 
+). Non-Combatants. 
Clerks 2, dresser 1, veterinary dresser Fw... 4 
Saddler 1, shoeing: -smith 4, 000k 1... 0 ue 6 
‘Transport OEIVGR es, Fese avers cose” ek ass 1 
Total Non-Combatants.... 11 
Torses. —> 
For replacement of officers’ horses .... ... 0... 
For Officers of marching: squadron ... : 
For N. C. officers and men, combatant ... ... * a5 
Spare... cee ase ten tee ones cee one wee 20 
Transport 2.0 10 eee seer toe nee tee eee 8 
Total horses... 213 


The 135 dismounted non-combatants retained at the depdt would 
include 12 sergeants,.3 trumpeters, and 120 privates, all from the reserve; 
the 45 non-combatants include those received from: the Regiment, except 
the 2 clerks, and a further number of 37 men from the reserve, of whom 6 
are shoeing smiths, 9 tailors, 18 bootmakers, 1 cook, 2 bakers,.and-1 


transport driver (who looks after 8 transport horses.) 


The expansion of each section is shown by. the following table. 


Non-commission- 
led officers & men. 
Officers. Horses. 
Non- 
come comba- 
“| tanta. 
Strength of section in peace .. aa 2 83 MW ” 
Received from regiment on mobilization nas: 2 2(2) 10: ww 
—— 
Total... £ 85 24 9% 
There are required— — 
To form 2 depot squadrons... wee 10 360: 22 46 
To form the 3rd squadron... Bee ann 5(2) 135 45. 0 
— 
Total... 15 495 67 | 416 
pees 
There are, therefore, required from the reserve 
ofeach regiment 2.00 keane 11 410 43 8i7 


= =< 
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The first care of the commanders of squadrons is to form in each a 
marching detachment of not fewer than 96 mounted men, with the fittest 
and best horses, which can be sent after the regiment as soon after the 
15th day of mobilization as possible, without awaiting the complete 
formation of the depédt squadrons. On the departure of the first marching 
detachment another is at once prepared and so on. Full equipment, uni- 
forms, arms, and saddlery for 96 men and horses in each section, are always 
kept in store by that section, but the war stores for the rest of the Cadre 
are kept in the Artillery and Intendance depét. Detuchments are sent off 
as required by the Regiment, upon the order of the War Minister, either 
as marching detachments as above, or as whole squadrons. 

The mounting of Cavalry :—The supply of horses for the Cavalry 
may be divided into remounting or the ordinary means of making good 
deficiencies in time of peace, and requisitioning as carried out on 
mobilization. 

Remounts for the Guard Cavalry are purchased by special officers 
detailed from each regiment ; those for the Line Cavalry by one Officer 
from every two Depét Cadre sections. 

The money for the purchase of remounts is issued on the 1st Septem- 
ber of each year, and is calculated as follows, per horse :— 


Guard Cuirassiers =e mee «» £380. 
Other Guard Cavalry... _ «- £18 to£20. 
Horses for Line Cavalry tee ww £12, 


The above sums cover all expenses of purchase and keep of the horses 
until their arrival at the Regiment for which they are destined. For 
marching expenses, 83. are allowed for each Guard, and 4s. for each 
Line remount. 

In the Guard the horses of each regiment must be of the same 
colour. In the Cuirassiers, the Gentlemen of the Guard are mounted on 
light bay, the Horse Guard on black, the Emperor’s Cuirassiers on dark 
bay, and the Empress’s on chesnut horses. In the Dragoons of the Guard, 
the Horse Grenadiers are mounted on black, and the Guard Dragoons 
on bay horses. In the Lancers, the Guard Lancers are mounted on Ches- 
nut, and the Emperor's Lancers on brown horses. In the Hussars, the 
Guard Hussars are mounted on grey, and the Grodno Hussars on 
brown horses. 

In the Line no special colour is laid down for each Regiment, but 
they are classed by squadrons. 

The height of the horses must be as follows :— 

Height. Age. 
Has. in. Hds.in. With a margin of 1 in. 
Cuirassiers ... «. I5F1to16 4to7 (in height for exceptionally 
Light Cavalry of Guard 14:3 to 15-1 4 to 7 ( well-shaped animals. 
Cavalry of Line ‘ae 142 t0151 3 to6 


All remounts join their regiments between the 15th September and 
15th October. 


a) As the rate of exchange varies constantly, all money &c, is here given at 
10 roubles to the # sterling, 
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Horses are cast annually by a committee consisting of the Regimental, 
Brigade and Divisional Commanders, The period of service fora horse 
is 10 years, hence 10 per cent, may be cast. All horses who have served 
12 years are first cast, then those unfit for service, then the oldest, until 
10 per cent. have been cast. Cast horses are sold by a board of 3 oflicers, 
and the money at once returned to the Treasury. 

Horses must have at least 56 or 70 inches, of standing room in 
stables, and the depth of all stalls must be at least 9 ft. 4 inches, with a 
gangway in rear 2 ft. 4 in. wide. Stable orderlics are always kept in 
stables. Morning stables are at 5-0 a. af. in summer and 6:0 in winter, 
midday stables after drill, and evening stables at 6-0 p.m. The oats are 
divided into three equal feeds, Hay is given in two feeds of 1 to 2 lbs, 
each after morning and midday stables, and the rest after evening stables. 

Forage is issued every 10 or 15 days. The only daily ration during 
peace is as follows, 


Oats. Hay. Straw. 
lbs. oz. Ibs. oz. Ibs. oz, 


Guard Cavalry aon -12 7% 9 1 8 10. 
Line Cavalry wee we 9 5S 9 1 3 10. 
Transport Dranght  ... one we 7 121518 2 seen 


In Regiments of the Guard this allowance is made all the year round, 
but in other Corps it is only issued for 11 months, the horses being turned 
out to grass, and only receiving 13 lbs. 94 02. of hay for one month after 
the manceuvres, If necessary, barley may be substituted for oats, weight 
for weight; and hay for oats, in the proportion of 4 Ibs, 8} oz. of hay for 
3 Ibs. 1$ oz. of oats. In war, the above rations are issued with, in addi- 
tion, 3 Ibs, 10 oz. of oats, and in the place of straw, + Ibs. &} oz, of hay. 
Thus, the forage ration of a Line Cavalry Troop Horse is 12 lbs. 15} oz. 
of oats and 13 lbs. 94 oz. of hay. 

Horses are shod at least ‘once in six weeks; they are left unshod 
for the month they are out at grass. 

In winter all horses not required for riding-drill &e., are exercised in 
Dlankets for an hour every morning: and once a week all through winter 
and spring, regardless of the condition of the roads, route marches are 
carried out by sections, by syuadrons, or by whole regiments of between 
G3 and 10 miles, at a pace of 2 mile at a walk and 1} at a trot, finishing 
up with 2 miles at a trot and # mile at a walk. 

The horses of oflicers of the Guard are all their own property. In 
the Line, Officers Commanding Squadrons, Adjutants, and all Subalterns, 
have each one Government horse, which is treated like any other troop 
horse, and which they cannot ride except on duty. 

Otticers entitled to horses of their own, either in addition to that 
supplied by Government or as their charger or chargers, have the right of 
purchasing a horse out of the ranks once in five years, if their horses have 
become unfit for service through no fault of their own. An Officer may 
choose any horse except that of the Troup Sergeant-Major, who ridez on 
the right Hank of the Squadron, The officer is only charged the remount 
price of the horse plus £ 2, 

If the officer has no means of paying for the horse he may borrow 
the money from the Officers’ Remount Fund; which is established in 
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The peace and war estublishments of a Regiment are as follows. 


4 Squadion | 6 


Ruyiment. 
War, |Peace.| War. | Peace, 
OFFICERS, 
Rezimental Commander ase ase aa wee 1 
Field Officers woe vas - oe 2 
Squadron Commanders, Captains “ wee 6 
Regimental Adjutant a ae 1 
Yay- Master and Quarter-Master n ony 1 
Aros Officer e ee eee 1 
Revimental Sedge ‘Advocate - one oe 1 
Subalterns . on oe eee os wee oe 23 
Total 36 
§taff-Captains for the formation of Depot Squadrons, 2 
Total Officers 
CLASSED OFFICIALS, 
Senior Sargeon ... 36 tee eee . 1 
Junior i . oe ” ae on 1 
Veterinary ,, ae os ~ wee 1 
Accountant ase aoe oe oe vee 1 
Chaplain... oo aoe aoe aes ass 1 
Total eee & 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND MEN. 
(a) CoMBATANTS 
Mounted. 
Squadron Sergant-Majors neo nee we 6 
Rergeante lec . oe wee one 24 
me Junior - 42 
Regimental frompeter a 1 
Trampeters... 18 
Lance Corporals oa vee eee 48 
Privates... wee one eee ae on oe G2 
Total mounted Combatants ... 859 
Diemounted. 
Roughriders ae a 2 
Quarter-Master-Sergeants ‘a for pay, T for quarters, 
ete., 4 or 6 for squadrons) .. ee a 8 
Serreants (neluding 1 for or transport) ee 7 
Vrivates ase on on 133 
Total dismounted... 150 
Total Combatants eee 1,009 


a a 


Pai ee ane! “orth yt 


CUIRASSIER.* 


Drawn & Lithd. at the 
Simla Fancy Repository. 
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erery Regiment depét cadre, and to which are paid the £ 2 mentioned 
above. This fund is first started by a Government donation of £ 120 
for each Cavalry Regiment, and it also has the benefit of the money 
allowed for forage for officer’s chargers not kept by their owners, (all 
officers receive forage for their horses all the year round-) The money 
borrowed mast be repaid within three years, the percentage charged being 
ld. in 2. shillings. If the fund exceeds £ 150, poor officers who have 
distinguished themselves may be presented with horses if they have lost 
their chargers through no fault of their own, in which case the £ 2 extra 
need not be paid by the fund. 

A horse thus purchased by an officer becomes his own property, but 
if he sells it he has to provide himself with another horse within two 
months, but he cannot sell his horse as long as he owes money to the 
remount fund, 

Each oflicer is required to provide himself on mobilization with a 
second or third charger and receives an allowance for this purpose. 

Tn war the number of forage rations is increased, and officers also 
draw a daily allowance of money. The daily allowance consists of a 
certain number of portions, according to rank, the portion being the 
same for all ranks, and amounting to about 1-4d. ‘The number of riding 
and draught horses (not provided for in transport regulations) for which 
forage is allowed to be drawn by oflicers in war is: 


Riding. Draught. 
we 4 


Commander of a Cavalry Division fs 4 
Commander of a Cavalry Brigade ae we B 4 
Jommander of a Cavalry Regiment —... we 8 eed 
Junior Field Officer of a Cavalry Regiment 3 “ 
Cavalry Ollicers of other ranks sins we 2 aoe 


Uniform.—The Dress of the Russian Army was, until lately, very 
similar to that of the German Army, and displayed a great many outward 
distinctions, but in the last few year the uniform has undergone a 
complete change. 

In compliance with the Imperial Order, dated 14th November 1881, 
an universal national uniform for the entire army, with the exception of: 
the Guards, Hussars, Lancers, was introduced, 

Cuirassiers.—The uniform of the Cuirassiers consists of — 

Tunic.—For full dress, white cloth, single breasted and hooked in 
front, with piping and shoulder straps of distinctive colour, The distine- 
tive colours are as fullows :— 


Gentlemen of the Guard 
Horse Guards Scarlet, 
Emperor’s Cuirassiers « Yellow. 


Empress’s Cuirassiers —.., Light blue. 

The buttons and gnard-lace on the collars and cuffs are yellow in the 
Gentlemen of the Guard, and Emperor’s Cuirassiers, white in the other 
two regiments, 

For undress or active service, dark green cloth, single breasted and 
buttoned with buttons stamped with the Imperial Eagle with similar 
piping and shoulder straps. 
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Cuirass.—The enirass is of iron, covered witha thin layer of copp>r, 
and weighing about 30 lbs. This is not worn on active service. When 
on duty in the Palace an imitation cuirass of scarlet cloth richly em- 
broidered is worn. 

Overalls.—The overalls for full dress, are of dark blue cloth with 
double red stripe. 

Pantatoons.—The pantaloons for undress or active service, are of 
grey blue cloth with piping of the colour of the facings, and are worn with 
Knee boots, and for duty in the Palace white breeches with high jackboots. 

Helmet.—The helmet is of iron, covered with a thin layer of copper 
and coming well down over the nape of the neck. It has ordinarily, 
spike, but on state occasions this is replaced by a double-headed Eagle 
of copper. 

Forage cap.—The forage cap worn in undress, is flat and of white 
cloth without peak and witha band and piping of the colour of the facings. 

Great-coat and hood.—The great-coat is of grey cloth, fastening with 
hooks, with camel's hair hood, which can be removed. There is a patch 
of coloured cloth on the collar, and the shoulder straps are of the same 
colour as those of the tunic. In winter a sheepskin coat, reaching to the 
knees, is worn under the greatcoat. 

Boots,—The boots for active service and undress are long, reaching 
to the knee, with heel spurs. For palace duty, jack-boots are worn, 

Gloves—For full dress, white gauntlets, for undress, white leather 
gloves. 

Dragoons of the Guard.—The uniform of the Dragoons of the 
Guard consists of :— 

Tunic.—The tunic is of dark green cloth, double-breasted, with 
scarlet piping and white buttons and guard-lace in the Horse Grenadiers, 
yellow in the Guard Dragoons, The cuffs and collars are scarlet, the 
former being pointed. Shoulder straps scarlet. 

Overal/s.—The overalls for full dress, are dark green with two broad 
scarlet stripes. 

Pantaloons.—The pantaloons for undress and active service, are of 
blue-grey cloth without stripe, and worn inside knee boots with heel spurs. 

Head-dress.—The head-dress of the Horse Grenadiers consists of a 
peculiar leather helmet with a comb of bear's skin passing over it froin 
ear to ear and a long scarlet bushy bag hanging down behind, for full 
dress parade. Both regiments wear on ordinary occasions an Astrakhan 
fur cap with scarlet top, the fur forming a V. in front and showing the 
cloth, on which is the star of St. Andrew. 

Girdles.—The girdles are dark green with scarlet stripes for both 
regiments. 

Forage-cap —The forage-cap is of green cloth with scarlet band for 
undress and active service. 

Great coat and kood.—As in the Cuirassiers. 

Gloves.—On parade, white woollen. 

Lancers.—The uniform of the Lancers consists of :— 

Tunic.—The tunic is of dark blue cloth with scarlet turn backs, 
collars, and peinted cuffs. ‘The buttons and lace are yellow in the Guard 
Lancers, white in the Emperor’s Lancers. Yellow metal shoulder-scales 
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The following ‘table shows the distribution of the cadres and regiments to which 
they correspond :— 


= = = 
Cavalry . . 
2 Cadre. | Section. Station. Corresponding Regi- 
ment, 
3 let: Gentlemen of the Guard. 
st nd ree Horse Guards, 
Guard, | ) 3rd Staritea (Govt. of Tver) Emperor's Cuirassiera, 
Guard 4th Wm presk’s Cuirassiers, 
end Ist a 3 ' Horse Grenadiers, 
Headquar- Guard Be Biejetsk (Govt. of Tver) | une Lance! 
ters, : 3rd i Guard Hussars, 
Tver 3rd Ist i ¥ (| Guard Dragoons, 
Guard 2nd Torjok (Govt. of Tver) j ' Emperor's Lancera, 
, 3rd [J Grodno Hussars, 
Ist | Skopin (Govt. of Riazan) .. Ist) Dragoons, 
Ist znd | Skopin (Govt. of Riazan) ... 2nd do. 
let Head- | 1 3rd__| Grigorievskoe (Govt. of Riazan) 38rd do. 
quarters, < | Ist Riajsk (Govt. of Rinzan) —... 4th do. 
Kiazan 2nd 2nd | Mikhailovsk (Govt. of Riazan) bth do. 
8rd | Spassk (Govt. of Riazan) —... 6th do, 
( J Ist | Novaya Sotnia(Govt. of Vorone}; ith do. 
tnd Head- 8rd j 2nd | Korotoyak ditto sth = do. 
Aaattcee 3rd. Ostrogo. sk ditto 9th do. 
Osteo . k Ist Novaya Sotnia ditto 1th ~~ do, 
BUISK ] ath 2nd | Koroteyak ditto Mth do. 
\ 38rd | Novay ditto 12th do. 
lst ditto 13th do. 
3M Head- 6th 2nd ditto lth do. 
quarters, 3rd ditto 1th do. 
biriatch | Tet ditto 16th do. 
6th 2nd ditto lith do. 
, 3rd ditto Iskth — do. 
i Ist Bobrov ditto th da, 
4th Head 7th 2nd_ | Bobrov ditto 20th = do. 
naeteha 2 hal 3rd} Buturlinovka ditto 2ist do, 
are z Ist | Korshevo ditto 22nd do, 
rove sth 2nd | Koylovka ditto 23rd do. 
j 8rd_s| Buturlinovka ditto 2ith = do, 
a Ist | Vorontsovka ditto 25th — do. 
| 9th 2nd | Biclogorye ditto 26th do. 
bth Head. | | 3rd | Petrovka ditto 27th do. 
qiartens, 4 Ist | Alexandrovka ditto 25th = do. 
Tavlovsk. |! 10th 2nd_ | Losyevo ditto 2th do. 
H 3rd | Potapovka ditto 30th do. 
\ Ist. | Kalatch ditto Bist = do. 
(th Heng. |! With |) 2nd | Miclovaya ditto B2nd do. 
quarters, li 3rd Tverdokbhlyebovo dito 33rd do. 
Boyatchar 4) Ist | Shiryayevo ditto 34th do. 
“| 12th 2nd | Petropaviovka — ditto Bith doy 
\ '( 3rd | Taly ditta 36th — do, 
tth Heaae Ast | Zolotonosha (Govt. of Poltava), 37th — do. 
quarter el \ 13th 2nd hogoduk hovka ditto 38th = do, 
ure { 3rd | Tehernobai ditto 39th do, 
sha ea Ist. | Pereiastavl ditto 40th do, 
; { Mth 2nd | Yagotin ditto Alt do, 
1a 3rd | Pe ditto znd do, 
- Ist | Bieloglinskoe (Stavropol Dist.)! 431d do, 
2nd | Novopokrovskaya (Kuban do.)| 44th do. 
3rd_ | Uspenskaya ditto 45th do. 
(( 4th. | Tinskaya ditto {46th do, 
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Section, Sections. Scetions, 


Int | Ina | oe 
| | 


RIDING, 
Celre Horses a 8 (6)* 32 (24) 
Remeunt Horses for Regiments iGaut ne 86 ee) iy, 
TRANSPORT. 
Droght ... ae see aie ae ee ‘ 1 8 4 


U p to the n rank of Captain ‘the officers of the Depot Cadres are on 
the same list for promotion as those of the regiment from which they 
cane, beyond that rank they are on the general list of the cavalry. The 
wen are recruited in the same manner asin other corps, care being taken 
that none but men accustomed to horses are placed in the Cadres. 

Remounts for the Guard Cavalry are purchased by special officers 
detailed from each regiment, those for the Line Cavalry by one officer 
from every two Depot Cadre Sections. Cavalry remounts are united 
every year at the Depot Cadre corresponding to their regiment, and are 
there passed by a committee consisting of, —for the Guar rd, the two com- 
manders of the Guard Cavalry Divisions and other members nominated 
by the commander of the Guard Corps and the Inspector General of 
ry; and for the whole of the Cavalry of the Line in European 
sit, by two committees, each composed of one of the General ofticers 
attached for special duty to the Inspector General of Cavalry, one Gene- 
ral from an active Cavalry Division, and the General commanding the 
Depot Brigade to which the remounts belong. A special Committee 
passes the horses of the Caucasus Cavalry Division, ‘The horses remain 
one year at the depét and are there bruken in, being sent tothe regi- 
nent at the end of the year. 

In peace the commander of each Cadre is bound to keep always 
ready, and corrected up to date, a plan for the formation of two depot 
Squadrons for each regiment corresponding to the sections of his Cadre, 
and is held responsible that each person is acquainted with the place 
and duties which will be assigned to him, For this purpose lists of the 
Reserve officers and men to be called in are kept by each Cadre. 

On mobilization each section receives from the corresponding Cavalry 
Reviment two Staff Captains (one already with the Cadrei, two reugh- 
nders, the combatant non-commissioned officers and men left behind 
by the Reziment, two clerks, five dresser pupils, one saddler, one 
armnourer, and one cutter and fitter. These are sent at dnee to the 
depot with all their papers ete, by the shortest route. Hach section 
then proceeds, on the arrival of the reserve men and the horses obtained 
Ly the conscription, to form two depot squadrons of 20 files in the see- 
ton, retaining at the same time 135 combatant and 45 non-combatant 
Don-commissioned officers and men to form a third squadron if required, 
und to hasten the making up of uniforms ete. 


eri iguies in brackets apply to Cuirassiers only, 
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The first care of the commanders of squadrons is to form in each a 
marching detachment of not fewer than 96 mounted men, with the fittest 
and best horses, which can be sent after the regiment as soon after the 
15th day of mobilization as possible, without awaiting the complete 
formation of the depot squadrons, On the departure of the first marching 
detachment another is at once prepared and so on. Full equipment, uni- 
forms, arms, and saddlery for 96 men and horses in each section, are always 
kept in store by that section, but the war stures for the rest of the Cadre 
are kept in the Artillery and Intendance depst. Detachments are sent off 
as required by the Regiment, upon the order of the War Minister, either 
as marching detachments as above, or as whole squadrons. 

The mounting of Cavalry :—The supply of horses for the Cavalry 
may be divided into remounting or the ordinary means of making good 
deficiencies in’ time of peace, and requisitioning as carried out on 
mobilization, 

Remounts for the Guard Cavalry are purchased by special officers 
detailed from each regiment ; those for the Line Cavalry by one Officer 
from every two Depét Cadre sections. 

The money for the purchase of remounts is issued on the 1st Septem- 
ber of each year, and is calculated as follows, per horse :— 


Guard Cuirassiers oe nes we £30. 
Other Guard Cavalry... ane «. £18 to£20. 
Horses fur Line Cavalry ae we £12, 


The above sums cover all expenses of purchase and keep of the horses 
until their arrival at the Regiment for which they are destined. For 
marching expenses, 88, are allowed for each Guard, and 4s. for each 
Line remount, 

In the Guard the horses of each regiment must be of the same 
colour. In the Cuirassiers, the Gentlemen of the Guard are mounted on 
Light bay, the Horse Guard on black, the Emperor’s Cuirassiers on dark 
bay, and the Empress’s on chesnut horses. In the Dragoons of the Guard, 
the Horse Grenadiers are mounted on black, and the Guard Dragoons 
on bay horses. In the Lancers, the Guard Lancers are mounted on Ches- 
nat, and the Emperor's Titcers on brown horses. In the Hussars, the 
Guard) Hussars are mounted on grey, and the Grodno Hussars on 
brown horses 

In the Line no special colour is laid down fur each Regiment, but 
they are classed by squadrons. 


The height uf the horses must be as follows :— 
Height. Age. 


Has. in, Hds.in, With a margin of 1 in. 
Cuirassiers ... «. 11to16  4to7 (in height for exceptionally 
Tight Cavalry of Guard 14:3 to 15-1) 4 to 7 ( well-shaped animals, 
Cavalry of Line sae. 142t015-1 3tob 


All remounts join their regiments between the 15th September and 
15th October, 


(1) Ag the rate of exchange varies constantly, all money &c, is here given at 
W roubles tu the £ sterliag. 
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every Regiment depot cadre, and to which are paid the £ 2 mentioned 
above, ‘This fund is first started by a Government donation of £ 120 
for each Cavalry Regiment, and it also has the benefit of the money 
adowed for for: for oflicer’s chargers not kept by their owners, (all 
@licers receive forage for their horses all the year round.) The money 
borrowed must be repaid within three years, the percentage charged being 
Moin 2 shillings. If the fund exceeds £ 150, poor officers who have 
distinguished themselves may be presented with horses if they have lost 
their chargers through no fault of their own, in which case the £ 2 extra 
need not be paid by the fund. 

A horse thus purchased by an officer becomes his own property, but 
fhe sells it he has to provide himself with another horse within two 
months, but he eannot sell his horse as long as he owes money to the 
Temeotnt fund, 

Hach oflicer is required to provide himself on mobilization with a 
second or third charger and receives an allowance for this purpos 

Ta war the number of forage rations is increased, and oflicers also 
draw a daily allowance of money. The daily allowanee cons 
n number of portions, ‘ording to rank, the portion being the 
same for all ranks, and amounting to about 1-4. The number of riding 
and dranght horses (not provided for in transport regulations) for which 
forage is allowed to be drawn by oilicers in war is: 


Riding. Draught. 
ose 4 


Commander of a Cavalry Division 6 4 
Commander of a Cavalry Brigade ud 3 4 
Commander of a Cavalry Regiment —... wi 8 wise 
Junior Field Officer of a Cavalry Regiment ... 8 
Cavalry Oilicers of other ranks eae ade 2 eee 


Cniform.—The Dress of the Russian Army was, until lately, very 
arto that of the German Army, and displayed a great many outward 
inetions, but in the last few year the uniform has undergone a 
complete change, 

In compliance with the Imperial Order, dated 14th November 1881, 
an universal national uniform for the entire army, with the exception of. 
the Guards, Hussars, Lancers, was introduced, 

Cuirassiers.—The uniform of the Cuirassiers consists of— 

Tanie,—For full dress, white cloth, single breasted and hooked in 
front, with piping and shoulder straps of distinctive colour, The distine- 
tive colours are ag follows :— 


Gentlemen of the Guard 

Hise Ganias Searlet. 

Emperor's Cuirassiers ee Yellow. 

Euupress's Cuirassiers —... Light blue, 

The battens and guard-lace on tha collars and cuffs are yellow in the 
Gontlomen of the Guard, and Emperor's Cu ers, White in the other 
two tents, 

For undresa or active service, dark green cloth, single breasted and 
buttoned with buttons stamped with the Lmperial Eagle with similac 
F'png and shoulder straps 
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in the Guard Lancers, and white metal shoulder-scales in the Emperor’s 
Lancers, these shoulder scales are lined with scarlet cloth in both regi- 
ments. 

Girdles.—The girdles are red with blue stripes. 

Hend-dress.—The head-dress consists of a black leather lace-cap 
with the star of St. Andrew, scale chin strap, and the upper part covered 
with scarlet cloth in the Guard, and yellow in the Emperor's Regiment 

Forage-cap.—The forage-cap is of dark blne cloth with red band 
and piping in the Guard, yellow in the Emperor’s Regiment. 

Overalls.—The overalls are of dark blue cloth with two broad 
scarlet stripes for full dress. 

Panta'oons, Great-couts, Gloves.—As in the Guard Dragoons. 

Hussars.—The uniform of the Hussars of the Guard consists of :— 

Tunic.—The tunic of the Guard Hussars is a scarlet Hussar tunic 
with six rows of yellow lace on the breast, an Austriau knot on the cuffs 
and lace round the collar and on the seams of the back. 

The tunic of the Grodno Hussars is a green hussar tunie with white 
lace, as in the Guard Hussars. 

Pantaloons.—The pantaloons are of dark blue cloth with yellow 
stripes for the Guard and crimson with white stripe for the Grodno Hus- 
sara. 

Pelisse.—The Pelisse is of white cloth trimmed with black fur and 
yellow lace in the Guard, and green with white fur and white luce in 
the Grodno Hussars. 

Head-dress.—The head-dress consists of a busby, with scarlet bag 
for the Guard, and crimson for the Grodno Hussars, white plume for 
both. 

Girdle.—Red and yellow for the Guard, green and white for the 
Grodno Hussars, 

Forage-cap.---Scarlet with blue band and yellow piping for the 
Guard Green with crimson band and white piping for the Grodno 
Hussars. 

Boots.—Hessian, with a Y. and boss in front, trimmed round the 
top with yellow lace for the Guard, and white lace for the Grodno Hus- 
gars. 

Great-coats and Gloves as in the Guard Dragoons. 

Dragoons of the Line.—The uniform of the Dragoons of the Line 
consists of :— 

T'unic.—The tunic is of dark green cloth, except in the 36th Regi- 
ment, which has brown tinics, double breasted, fastening with hooks, 
and cut loose so as to permit of a warm waistcoat being worn under- 
neath. The object of the hooks and eyes having been substituted for 
buttons is to permit of clothing being more rapidly fitted on mobiliza- 
tion. The tunic has a soft stand up collar of coloured cloth, shoulder 
straps fastening with buttons. The cuff is of the same colour of the 
tunic, ornamented by a pointed tracing of coloured braid. The shoulder- 
straps are of various colours, and bear the number of the Regiment. 
The 35th and 37th Regiments have the ‘cypher of their chiefs on the 
shoulder strap. 
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The men of the Ist, 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 32nd and 46th Dragoons 
have white lace, the 44th and 45th yellow luce on the collars. 

Girdles.— All regiments wear girdles of the same colour as their 
shoulder-straps. 

Pantaloons.—The pantaloons are of blue grey cloth, cut loose and 
worn always with knee boots with heel spiirs. 

Hewd-dress.— he head-dress consists of a cap of black Astrakhan 
fur with a cloth top, the fur being cut into a V. in front and rear and 
showing a cloth lining, on the front of which is the Imperial Eagle (the 
37th has the star of the order of St. George) in brass or white metal 
according to the color of the officers’ lace and buitons given above, the 
cockade and the scroll, if any, with honorary distinctions. The cloth is 
of the colour as the shoulder straps. 

Forage-cap.—Vhe forage-cap is of dark green cloth (brown in the 
36th) flat-topped with band and piping of the same colour of the shoulder- 
strap, and no peak. 

Great-coat.—As in the Guard, with patch on the collar the same 
colour as that on the collar of the tunic, and piping the colour of the 
collar of the tunic. 

The uniform of the Cavalry Depét Cadre is as follows :— 

Those of the Guard are clothed as the Guard Dragoons. The col- 
Jar, cuffs, shoulder straps, and lining of the cap are scarlet, the 
shoulder straps being marked with the number of the Cadre and G Z, 
(Gvarduskyi Zapas) 

Those of the Line are clothed as the Dragoons of the Line, with red 
collars with green piping and no patch, red piping on the cutf, shoulder- 
straps with the number of the Cadre, and Z (Zapas) or K Z (Kavkazski 
Zapas) for the Cancasian Cadre and red lining to the cap. 

The uniform of the Non-combatants is as follows :— 

Those of Cuirassiers have only the green tunic, and those of Hus- 
sars have no pelisses. ‘Those of Lancers have shoulder-straps instead of 
scales. ‘The head-dress is the forage cap with peak. Non-combatants 
have no arms in peace but the universal pattern sword (Shashka.) 

The Veterinary Surgeons wear dark-blue uniforms with red piping 
on the collar and cuffs, blne forage caps with blue band and red piping 
aud silver narrow shoulder-pieces. Trousers grey-blue with red piping. 

Issue of Clothing.—Reeruits on joining receive a complete new kit, 
and the following articles of clothing are issued annually: 2 shirts, 
1 pair of boots, materials for a second pair of boots (viz: 1 pair of soles | 
pair of boot-legs, Guards receive two pair of boot-legs), 1 neck-cloth, 2 
pair of drawers, 1 pair of summer trousers. 

Every other year soldiers receive 1 tunic, 1 pair of cloth trousers. 
(the Guards receive one pair of cloth trousers every year), aud one 
furage cap. 

The Recruits receive this issue of clothing at the end of the first 
year. For their first twelve months’ service part worn uniforms are 
issued to them. 

‘The tunic, trousers, and cap for the first two years after issue are 
called “ of the first term,” and are kept in the regimental store, ouly 
being worn by the men at reviews and on important occasions. 
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At the end of this term they are handed over to the men, and are 
worn on guard and at all parades for a second term of two years. 

Ac the expiration of the second term these articles of clothing 
become the property of the soldier. 

In order to keep his in repair, to provide himself with a third shirt, 
Wacking, pipeclay, &e., a small money allowance—3s. 6d. to 4s., is 
made annually to ench soldier. 

The clothing establishments furnish a certain number of uniforms 
but the greater part of the clothing and boots required for the Regiments 
is made up in the regimental workshops (these workshops are not avail- 
able for making up the second pair of boots, which the men must get 
made elsewhere) from material supplied by the Intendance. 

Under certain circumstances, however, commanding officers are 
granted a money allowance to provide clothing, boots, &e. for the mcn 
of their regiments. 

Special clothing. —Climatic considerations, on the one hand, and 
motives of economy on the other, have caused a distinct costume to be 
adopted for the soldiers serving in Turkistan. 

For the greater part of the year the men war a linen blouse with 
cloth shoulder-straps, chamois-leather trousers dyed red, and a white 
ep with a flap to shelter the back of the head from the sun’s rays. The 
leather trousers (called tehambars) were adopted from the natives ; they 
are durable, cool in summer, and protect the legs from the spear grass. 

Personal Equipment.— The equipment adopted for all regular Cavalry 
in war, without exception, and fur Dragocns of the Guard and Line and 
Lancers in peace, is as follows : 

Sword belt.—The sword belt is of buff leather, about 1} in. broad, 
passing over the right shoulder and fastening in front with an ordinary 
tongued buckle. It has two very short slings for the sword, so short 
that the top of the belt of the sword is on a level with the top of 
the girdle. 

Waist belt.—The waist belt is of buff leather worn over the girdle 
in marching order, fastening in front with a simple tongued buckle, and 
supported by a brace passing over the left shoulder. On this brace, and 
on the belt behind the right-hip, are straps for supporting the carbine case. 

Pouches.—'Vhe two pouches which ave made of buff leather carrying 
18 rounds each, one on each side of the buckle of the waist belt, are 
suspended to the latter by loops, so that they do not shake about. 

The belts of all Cavalry of the Guard are of white patent leather. 
Cuirassiers have only one pouch. 

The Cuirassiers and Hussars have waist belts with long slings to 
wear with their old pattern Cavalry swords in Garrison, the former of 
white patent leather, and worn over the tunic, the latter of red leather 
for the Guard, and black for the Grodno Hussars, and worn beneath the 
tunic. ‘The Hussars have subretaches. 

Officers have as a rule, the same uniform as their men, but have 
gold or silver lace on the collar and cuffs, where the men have yellow 
or white. All ofticers have gold or silver lace on the collars whether the 
men have it or not. Where the men have black collar patches or cap 
bands, Officers have the same in black velvet. The ornaments on the 
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shapkas (fur caps) of all Officers are gilt or silver. Tn marching order 
with the tunic officers wear a girdle, which is of the sume colour as the 
men’s, The sword belt is worn over the right shoulder, and is of the 
same colour of leather as the men’s belts. Shoulder pieces of cloth 
covered with lace are worn in undress and service marching order. For 
General Officers the shoulder piece is plain, for Field Otficer’s it has two 
longitudinal cloth stripes, for Troop Officers one stripe. 

In full dress (parade) Officers wear the full dress head-dress and 
epaulettes with badges of rank and regimental number &e. For Troop 
Officers, these have no fringes; for Field Officers, soft fringes ; for 
Generals, stiff thick fringes. Sashes of orange, black, and silver are also 
worn round the waist by all Officers. 

In undress, Officers wear dark green frock-conts, long trousers worn 
over the boots, generally of dark green cloth with stripes, shoulder 
pieces, sword in frog, and forage cap. ‘The forage cap of all officers has 
a peak. Officer’s greatcoats are cut closer than those of the men, 

Officers are allowed to wear leather trousers in the field. 

The stars on the shoulder-straps and epaulettes, denoting rank are 
as follows: 

General Officers. Field Officers. Troop Officers. 


No Star. General. Colonel. Captain. 

3 Stars. Lieut. Colonel. Lieut. Culonel. Lieutenant. 

2 Stars. Major-General. oe Sub-Lieutenant 
1 Star. Ensign. 


Non-Commissioned O ficers and men.—Non-Commissioned Officers, 
Trumpeters &e &c., are clothed as the men, but Sergeant-Majors wear 
Otticers’ swords and girdles. 

The badges of rank ave as follows :— 

Lance-Corporal.—One stripe of yellow or white braid across the 
shoulder-strap. 

Junior Sergeant.—Two stripes of yellow or white braid across the 
shoulder straps. and gold or silver lace on collar and cuffs. 

Senior Seryeants.—Thvec stripes of yellow or white braid across the 
shoulder-strap and gold or silver lace collar and caffs, 

Sergeant-Mujor.—One strip of gold er silver braid across the 
shoulder-strap, and gold or silver lace on.collar and cuffs. Volunteers 
have orange, black, and white cord round their shoulder-straps. 

Trumpeters have “ wings” similar to those in our army. 

Re-engaged men —On re-engagement a silver stripe of lace pointed 
upwards above the left cuff. After 5 year’s re-engaged service, a gold 
stripe. For 10 yours’ service, a silver medal to be worn on the left 
breast. After that period men may receive silver or gold medals to be 
worn round the neck. 

Arms. —The arms of the Russian Cavalry consist of :— 

Sword —The universal pattern for all regular Cavalry is the s0- 
called “ shashka,” a curved sword 3 ft. 4 in. long, and weighing 2 lbs. 
11 0z., its guard being formed of a single bar. Its scabbard is of wood 
covered with leather, and the rings on the convex edge of the scabbard, 
so that the sword is carried edge to the rear. The Cuirassiers have for 
garrison duty a straight broad sword, 3 ft. 8 in. long, and weighing 
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44 Ibs, termedi a: ‘“‘palash,” with a steel scabbard and the Hussars a 
lighter sword also with a steel seabbard. . 

Rifle.--The Berdau- dragoon- pattern rifte is carried by all comba- 
tant mounted men, except the Sergeant Major, Traimpeters, and ‘Trans 
port Sergeants, in a case slung behind. the back, muzzle upwards. with 
the butt behind the right hip, and secured to the shoulder brace and 
waist belt. ‘I'he dragoon pattern is similar to the infantry rifle in 
principle and takes the same cartridge. Its length however, is ouly + 
feet, and its weight 7-Ibs..6 oz: It iy sizhted up to 1,200 paces, but 
ordera have been recently issued fur Cavalry to be practised up to 
1,500 paces. 

The total number. of. dragoon. pattern rifles in possession of the 
troops on Ist January 1883, was 85,186. 

Bayonet.—All men armed with rifles have a bayonet carried inn 
scabbard fixed to the shashku scabbard. The length-.of the carbine and 
bayonet ia-5 ft. 6 in. 

Revolver.—The Russian service revolver is the “Smith and Wesson, 
pattern 3,” a hard-hitting and acourate weapon. It has six chambers, 
and.the chambers and barrel are hinged on to the butt. When a spring 
catch-above the breech is. released, the barrel and chambers drop for- 
ward aud throw out the empty cartridges cases. The weight of the 
pistol is 2 Ibs. 6} oz. 

The calibre of this pistol is 0-420 in ; its charge is 23-grains, and 
the bullet. weighs 233:7 grains. ‘I'he cartridge is central fire and 
of solid brass, and weighs 321-4 grains. 

‘The revolver is carried in-a brown. leather case on the waist-belt, 


which. is fitted also to carry six rounds ammuvition,. The revolver is. 


secured by a cord which passes round the man’s neck. 

The Sergeant Majors, Trumpeters, and dismounted combatants. 
earry the revolver on-all occasions, but transport Sergeants and all non- 
combatants in war only. 

Lances..—The lance is now used in. the Rassian Cavalry only for 
parade purposes. With it are armed, on these occasions. the front rank 
of Cuirassiers and Lancer Regiments. ‘The lance is 9 ft. long, and 
weighs 6:lbs. 11 oz. The stave is painted scarlet in the Gentlemen of 
‘the Guard, dark-blue in the Horse Guards, yellow in-the Emperor's, 
and light blue in the Empress’s Cuirassiers, and black: for the Guard. 
Lancer Regiments; 

The pennons of the Cuirassiers are formed of three traingular por- 
tions, of which the central one nearest the shaft is yellow for the 
Empress’s, and white for the other regiments. ‘The other portions are 
scarlet, for the Gentlemen of the Guard, dark-blue and yellow for the 
Horse Guards, light-blue and yellow for the Emperor's, and light-blue 
for the Empress’s Cuirassiars. The Lancers’ pennons are in four bands,. 
white und scarlet alternately. 

Horse Appointments,—''he new. pattern saddlery was introduced by. 
General Order 68 of 28th March 1885. 

Bridle and Head Stall.—The bvidle consists.merely of a.bridle-henad 
and chin-band, the bridle: head passing through keepers on the brow- 
band of the head stall. ‘To the end of the bridle-head is.hooked (so 
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that it can be easily detached) the bit, which has a moderately high 
port and rings for the bit reins. The bit is provided with a curb-chain, 
The head stall is much the same as that in use in the British army, with 
a'T bit, much the same as the pattern formerly in use in the British 
army, and bridoon-rein. ‘Ihe head-rope is worn round the neck of the 
horse, the roll of extra rope to have four turns, and to be six inches 
from the lower ring of head-stall. 

Saddle.—The saddle consists of two wooden bars, with two arches 
of tubular iron. ‘The panels consists of three plies of felt, sewn together 
at the edges and bound with leather, pockets of which fit over the 
faces, the rear one being laced on the rear face to keep the panel in 
position. The seat, which is stretched between the arches and the 
flaps, are of leather, the latter being fixed to the bars and provided 
with knee"pads, ‘I'here are two leather girtls, fixed to the bar and united 
under the belly by a cross-piece about 16 inches long; a breast-plate is 
also used. The stirrup-leathers are also passed through D’s on the bars. 
Neither crupper nor surcingle is used. Under the saddle is 8 numidah 
of leather lined with felt, provided with pockets to fit over the front 
fans of the bars, straps to buckle over the rear fans, and D’s to which 
the wallets and cloak are fastened. Beneath this numdah, and on the 
horse's back, is a blanket. ‘I'wo wallets ave strapped to the fore-part of 
the saddle, and two saddle bags to the rear part of the numdah, the 
bags being united by a broad strap passing over the seat. All saddlery 
is left the natural colour of the leather. 

Shabraques are ouly worn in the Guard, and are for Hussars point- 
ed at an acute angle to'the rear, for the remainder square cornered. The 
fore-part is rounded off. Those for Cuirassiers are of the colour of the 
facings, except in the Horse Guards, where they are dark-blue, em- 
broidered, and ornamented with the star of St. Audrew. ‘The shabra- 
ques of the Dragoons and Lancers are dark-green and dark-blue 
respectively, with scarlet binding and the Emperor's cypher, those of 
the Guard Hussars are blue with red cord lace, and those of the Groduo 
Hussars green with white lace. The mode of carrying equipment in 
marching order in the Russian Cavalry is as follows :— 

Tn front of the saddle are the corn-sack, with its ends pushed into 
the wallets, the rolled cloak on the top of the sack, and the tent cloth 
on the top of the cloak, one water bucket of canvas is also carried for 
every two horses, and each Lorse carries a picket peg. The hood and 
water bucket are fulded up and placed iuside the cloak, 
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The following is the mode of carrying the kit. 


are carried :— 
Near bag. 
Tlay net. 
Bag with 2 Ibs. 11} oz, (14 days) 
Biscuit. 
Cholera Belt. 
Pair of Ear laps. 


Bandages. 

Bags with 9% to 12 oz. ) Rolled up in 
of Groats, a Sheba 
A piece of clot 

Bag with 14 Salt, for repair 


kag with Tea & Sugar J of the ‘runic 

Bag with spare parts for rifle, and 
cleaning materials, rolled up in 
a piece of cloth for repair of Pan- 
taloons. 

Towel, piece of soap, and house- 
wife and comb, rolled up in a 
piece cf linen for repairs. 

Pair of baggage straps. 

Nose-bag in a pocket. 

1 Horse Brush. b 

In rear of the saddle, resting 
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Tn the saddle bags 


Off bag. 

Forage Rope. 

Tin box of Hoof ointment. 
1 Clothes Brush. 

1 Grease Brush. 

1 Harness Brush. 

1 Shirt. 

1 Pair Drawers. 

1 Pair Ankle boots. 
1 Towel. 

In a Pocket. 

2 Shoes. 
16 Nails. 

1 Curry comb, 


on the bars and fastened by three 


baggage-straps, are the blankets in a cover, with the messtin pulled over 


the near end of the roll. 


Entrenching tools.—The-entrenching tools are carried by the Rus- 


sian Cavalry as follows -— 


In each squadron are carried 20 light shovels and 20 axes on the 
saddles, in leather covers (they are fitted with loops, and may be carried 


on the waistbelt.) 


The folowing tools and materiel are carried in a pair-horsed wagon: 


in the regimental transport. 


(A).—For destruction of Railways and Telegraphs, per 2 squadrons. 


} Crowbar (10lbs. 14 oz.) 
2 Wrenches in cases 

I Cold Chisel in case. 

1 Auger in case. 

¥ Claw hammer in case. 


4 Rope beckets for climbing pie poles. 
20 Pyroxiline cartridges in cartouches or bags (144 oz. each.) 


32 Primers. 


16 Metal caps for preservation of primers. 


25} ft. Bickford’s fuze. 


10 Leather cases for cartridges. 


Bickford’s fuze. 


16 Do. do, primers. 
2 Do. do. 
2 Do. do. 


4 Cutting pliers. 
3 Spare 


detouating tubes, 


rit) 9 gvaing fulminate of mercury in iron box. 
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50 Detonating tubes, with caps fixed, in copper cases, 
4} ft. Slow match for lighting Bickford’s fuze. 
8 Match boxes or tinder boxes with flint and steel. 
70 ft. Spun yarn for fixing cartridges, 
70 ft. Cord for tying together telegraph wires. 
70 ft. Wire for entangling telegraph lines. 

Total weight per 2 squadrons about 83 lbs, 

Pack-saddle (Dietvich’s) for carrying the above with appliances, 
consisting of saddle tree and appurtenances, 46 lbs., 2 leather boxes, 
14 ft. pack saddle rope, 7ft spare rope, total 594 1bs. 

Total weight of instruments and pack-saddle—142} lbs. As there 
are three sets of instruments &c., per Regiment of 6 Squadrons, the 
total weight per Regiment is 426} lbs. 

(B).—The tools tor the Construction of Bridges and Ferries are as 

follows :— 

Per Squadron :— 

3 Chisels of various sizes. 

2 Large Saws, 

1 Small Saw. 

1 Cross-cut Saw. 

3 Augers (large, medium, and small). 

1 Large Hammer. 

Total weight per Squadron..................... 24 Ibs 

Ditto Regiment of 6 Squadrons.144_,, 

(C).—Entrenching tools :— 

Per Squadron :— 

4 Large Steel Spades.. 

4 Do AxeB.......0 “ 


sees eeee18 Ibe. 2 02, 
errees 3 


w 8 yy. 


Total weight per Squadron.......... 32 lbs. 10 oz. 
Ditto Regiment . + 1953,, 
(D).—Reserve of Pyroxiline for the whole Regiment :— 
240 Slabs of Wet Pyroxiline... 
84 Primevs.............0000e 
28 Metal Caps of Primers... < 
45 Spare Metal Caps for explosive Car- | 


————_ 


tridges............. ee Pars) § 
Re-capitulation of weight per Regim: 
(A.). sooneeneaes 4263 lbs. 
(B).. 144 ,, 
(C.).. 195 ,, 
(D.) ou. a) ae 
887} Ibs. 


As above stated, these are conveyed in a pair-horse wagon, but in 
case of necessity the apparatus (A.) can be placed on the pack-saddles 
and distributed among the Squadrons. No horses are specially detailed 
for the purpose, the pack-saddles are placed on the horse: 


(To be continued. ) 
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IMPROVED LUSHAI DANDY. 
BY 
Deeuty Surceos-Generat Cottis. 


Deputy Surgeon General Collis has recently effected some improves 
ments in the Lushai Dandy, and Government have urdered all new dandies 
tu be manufactured on the improved pattern. 

The specification of the improved dandy is as follows :-+ 

The frame is made of good sound male bamboo, and both side and 
end pieces are doubly ferruled at both ends. 

The legs and pole support rings are made of the best Swedish iron. 

The pole supports consist of two pairs of male bamboos 3” circum. 
ference, 3’ 4” long. They are ferruled at the upper ends, and each pair 
is joined by galvanised iron wire seizing. They are pvinted and iron fer- 
ruled at lower ends. 

The bottom is of sootli, well woven, and can be tightened as required 
by means of a log line and a light piece of strong male bamboo, to which 
the lacing is attached. 

The sides are strong supported by a malleable iron band, which 
passes underneath the bottom, and the canvas sling passes through it 
between the lacing and the iron band, and is suspended to the pole by a 
hvok attached to the centre of the sling. 

There is a strong canvas suspender for raising up a man wounded in 
the chest ; it will also take the place of a pillow ; it is provided with three 
pieces of log line for adjustment. 

The bed is attached to the pole by means of a 1” circular wire rope, with 
ends spliced into a heart-shaped cringle. It is to the cringle that the 
sling and centre log line of the suspender are attached. 

The dandy is suspended from the pole by a manacle or compass jointed 
hook band, which can be fitted to any sized pole, and can be removed 
without difficulty. 

The bamboo top of the dandy is bound together with galvanized 
wire and attached to the pule by means of strong log line at both ends 
and centre. 

The cover is made of donsootie with best Goorack’s grass bleached 
No. 6 canvas ; this is exactly the same width as the bamboo top. The 
cover can be laced up at both ends and sides by means of 26 brass eyelet 
holes and log line. 

The cover and pole when removed from the dandy and placed on the 
pole supports furm a small tent for the four bearers. 

For this purpose there are two guy ropes of thin galvanized wire, 
ten small square iron pegs, with rounded necks and a small hammer 
wrench, to be carried in a canvas bag, which fits in a pocket of the dardy 
sling. 
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From the pole a small net is suspended to hold sundries, and two 
canvas slings to fasten the patient's rille to the pole if necessary. 

The whole of the iron work is made of the best Swedish iron. 

The total weight of the dandy is 714 Ibs. 

The actual cost of making up one of these dandies in Calcutta is 
Rs. 39-2-6. 

A sketch of the dandy is appended. 


Measurements of Deputy Surgeon-General W, Collis's improved Dandy. 


Parts. Feet. | Inches. 

Length of pole ... a tee a ok 15 
Height of pole from the ground 2 1 
Length of top frame ee me i eee 6 2 

4 bottom frame... a ae 6 5 
Width of top frame aed BY £33 oes 1 7 

ry bottom frame... ae oo on 2 5 
Length of pole supports 3 4 

son suspender 2 8 
Width of susp nder ae ae ae aL 1 9 
Height of ends of the sling es ots wee 1 6 
Width of —,, sau ae a be oa 2 3 
Height of legs ... en or oo iS on 4h 
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NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA 
EN ROUTE TO ENGLAND. 
BY 
Lisutenant C. J. Marxuaw, 4th Butin. King's Royal Rifle Corps. 


The following narrative is a report of a journey that I, in company 
witha brother officer, made through Persia last year on our way home 
from India on leave. Our route was from Karachi to Bushire by steamer 
aud thence to Shiraz, Isfahan, Tehran, Kermanshah and Baghdad. My 
object was to acquire a colloquial knowledge of Persia and to study Persia 
and the Persians. From Baghdad we travelled due north to the Black 
Sea through Asiatic Turkey, but the following account is confined to the 
Persian part of the journey. 


BUSHIRE. 


Bushire is the largest town in the Persian Gulf, and is the head- 
quarters of the British Resident in the Gulf, several mercantile firms, and 
a large staff of telegraph employés. The town is built on the northern 
extremity of a sandy peninsula, 11 miles long by 4 miles wide in the 
broadest place. It is surrounded by the sea, except on the south side. 
Like all Persian cities, it is built of flat-roofed houses, the blank walls 
forming narrow, unpaved lanes, The bazare are small and dirty, and 
have no architectural pretensions. The heat 
here during the summer months is very great, 
the thermometer often registering over 100° Fahrenheit in the shade, and 
Europeans who live in the town suffer a good deal from fever. For this 
reason the telegraph staff of the Indo-European line has been moved into 
quarters 5 miles distant with excellent results. 

Colonel Ross had been Resident at Bushire for over 16 years, and 
he was much liked and respected by the Busheris, while his influence 
extended far and wide throughout the district. The good-will of the Per- 
sians may be seen from the fact that several rich men vied with each 
other in costly decorations and illuminations to celebrate the Jubilee of 


Her Majesty on February 16th, 


Climate. 
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that it can be easily detached) the bit, which has a moderately high 
port and rings for the bit reins. The bit is provided with a curb-chain, 
The head stall is much the same as that in use inthe British army, with 
a'T bit, much the same as the pattern formerly in use in the British 
army, and bridoon-rein. ‘he head-rope is worn round the neck of the 
horse, the roll of extra rope to have four turns, and to be six inches 
from the lower ring of head-stall. 

Saddle.—The saddle consists of two wooden bars, with two arches 
of tubular iron. The panels consists of three plies of felt, sewn together 
at the edges and bound with leather, pockets of which fit over the 
faces, the rear one being laced on the rear face to keep the panel in 
position, The seat, which is stretched between the arches and the 
flaps, are of leather, the latter being fixed to the bars and provided 
with knee"pads,  ‘I'here are two leather girths, fixed to the bar and united 
under the belly by a cross-piece about 16 inches long; a breast-plate is 
also used. ‘The stirrup-leathers are also passed through D’s on the bars. 
Neither crupper nor survingle is used. Under the saddle is a numdah 
of leather lined with felt, provided with pockets to fit over the front 
fans of the bars, straps to buckle over the rear fans, and D’s to which 
the wallets and cloak are fastened. Beneath this numdah, and on the 
horse’s back, is a blanket. ‘I'wo wallets are strapped to the fore-part of 
the saddle, and two saddle bags to the rear part of the numdah, the 
bags being united by a broad strap passing over the seat. All saddlery 
is left the natural colour of the leather. 

Shabraques are ouly worn in the Guard, and are for Hussars point- 
ed at an acute angle to'the rear, for the remainder square cornered. The 
fore-part is rounded off. Those for Cuirassiers are of the colour of the 
facings, except in the Horse Guards, where they are dark-blue, em- 
broidered, and ornamented with the star of St. Andrew. he shabra- 
ques of the Dragoons and Lancers are dark-green and dark-blue 
respectively, with scarlet binding and the Emperor’s cypher, those of 
the Guard Hussars are blue with red cord lace, and those of the Grodno 
Hussars green with white lace. The mode of carrying equipment in 
marching order in the Russian Cavalry is as follows :— 

In front of the saddle are the corn-sack, with its ends pushed into 
the wallets, the rolled cloak on the top of the sack, and the tent cloth 
on the top of the cloak, one water bucket of canvas is also carried fur 
every two horses, and each Lorse carries a picket peg. The hood aud 
water bucket are folded up and placed inside the cloak. 
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The following is the mode of carrying the kit. 


are carried :— 
Near bag. 
Tlay net. 
Bag with 2 Ibs. 11} 02, (14 days) 
Biscuit. 
Cholera Relt. 
Pair of Ear Iups. 
Bandages. 


Bays with 9% to 12 oz.) RoHed np in 
of Groats, eae 
piece of cloth 


Bag with 14 Salt, for repair 

Bag with Tea & Sugar J of the ‘I'unic 

Bag with spare parts for rifle, and 
cleaning materials, rolled up in 
a piece of cloth for repair of Pan- 
taloons. 

Towel, piece of soap, and house- 
wife and comb, rolled up in a 
piece cf linen for repairs. 

Pair of baggage straps. 

Nose-bag in a pocket. 

1 Horse Brush. 
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Tn the saddle bags 


Off bag. 

Forage Rope. 

Tin box of Hoof ointment. 
1 Clothes Brush. 

1 Grease Brush. 

1 Harness Brush. 

1 Shirt. 

1 Pair Drawers. 

1 Pair Ankle boots. 
1 Towel. 

In a Pocket. 

2 Shoes. 
16 Nails. 

1 Curry comb, 


In rear of the saddle, resting on the bars and fastencd by three 
gage-straps, are the blankets in a cover, with the messtin pulled over 


the near end of the roll. 


Entrenching tools,—The entrenching tools are carried by the Rus- 


sian Cavalry as follows :— 


In each squadron are carried 20 light shovels and 20 axes on the 
saddles, in leather covers (they are fitted with loops, and may be carried 


on the waistbelt.) 


The following tools and materiel are carried. in a pair-horsed wagon: 


in the regimental transport. 


(A).—For destruction of Railways and Telegraphs, per 2 squadrons. 


} Crowbar (10lbs. 14 oz) 


2 Wrenches in cases. 

I Cold Chisel in case: 

1 Auger in case. 

¥ Claw hammer in case. 


4 Rope beckets for climbing telegraph poles. 
20 Pyroxiline cartridges in cartouches or bags (144 oz. each.) 


32 Primers. 


16 Metal caps for preservation of primers. 


25} ft. Bickford’s fuze. 


10 Leather cases for cartridges. 


Bickford’s fuze. 


16 Do. do, primers. 
2 Do do. 
2 Do. do. 


4 Cutting pliers. 
3 Spare 


detouating tubes, 


r with © avaing fulminate of mercury in iron box. 
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50 Detonating tubes, with caps fixed, in copper cases. 
4} ft. Slow match for lighting Bickford’s fuze, 
8 Match boxes or tinder Loxes with flint and steel. 
70 ft. Spun yarn for fixing cartridges, 
70 ft. Cord for tying together telegraph wires. 
70 ft. Wire for entangling telegraph lines. 

Total weight per 2 squadrons about 83 Ibs. 

Pack saddle (Dietrich’s) for carrying the above with appliances, 
consisting of saddle tree and appurtenances, 46 lbs, 2 leather boxes, 
14 ft. pack saddle rope, 7ft spare rope, total 594 1bs. 

Total weight of instruments and pack-saddle—142} lbs. As there 
ere three sets of instruments &., per Regiment of 6 Squadrons, the 
total weight per Regiment is 426} lbs. 

(B).—The tools tor the Construction of Bridges and Ferries are as 

follows :— 

Per Squadron :— 

3 Chisels of various sizes. 

2 Large Saws. 

1 Small Saw. 

1 Cross-cut Saw. 

3 Augers (large, medium, and small), 
1 Large Hammer. 


Total weight per Squadron................s000 24 Ibs 
Ditto Regiment of 6 Squadrons 144 
(C).—Entrenching tools :— “a 
Per Squadron :— 
4 Large Steel Spades.. + seee18 Ibs. 2 oz, 
4 Do Axes...... eee need gg 8 Gy 
Total weight per Squadron.......... 32 lbs. 10 oz. 


Ditto Regiment -- 195 ,, 
(D).—Reserve of Pyroxiline for the whole Regiment : — 
240 Slabs of Wet Pyroxiline.. aa 

84 Primers................. 

28 Metal Caps of Primers.. ee 

45 Spare Metal ie for explosive Car- 

tridges... isherveseces 

Re-capitulation of weight per ee 


121 Ibs. 


A269 lbs: 


887} lbs.. 

As above stated, these are conveyed in a pair-horse wagon, but in 
case of necessity the apparatus (A.) can be placed on the pack-saddles 
and distributed among the Squadron. No horses are specially detailed 
for the purpose, the pack-saddles are placed on the horse, 


(To be continued. ) 
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IMPROVED LUSHAI DANDY. 
BY 
Deruty Soregoy-Generat Cottis. 


Deputy Surgeon General Collis has recently effected some improves 
ments in the Lushai Dandy, and Government have urdered all new dandies 
to be manufactured on the improved pattern. 

The specification of the improved dandy is as follows :-—~ 

The frame is made of good sound male bamboo, and both side and 
end pieces are doubly ferruled at both ends. 

The legs and pole support rings are made of the best Swedish iron, 

The pole supports consist of two pairs of male bamboos 8” circum- 
ference, 3’ 4” long. They are ferruled at the upper ends, and each pair 
is joined by galvanised iron wire seizing. They are pointed and iron fer- 
Tuled at lower ends. 

The bottom is of sootli, well woven, and can be tightened as required 
by means of a log line and a light piece of strong male bamboo, to which 
the lacing is attached. 

The sides are strong supported bya malleable iron band, which 
passes underneath the bottom, and the canvas sling passes through it 
between the lacing and the iron band, and is suspended to the pole by a 
hook attached to the centre of the sling. 

There is a strong canvas suspender for raising up a man wounded in 
the chest ; it will also take the place of a pillow ; it is provided with three 
pieces of log line for adjustment. 

The bed is attached to the pole by means of a 1” circular wire rope, with 
ends spliced into a heart-shaped eringle. It is to the cringle that the 
sling and centre log line of the suspender are attached. 

The dandy is suspended from the pole by a manacle or compass jointed 
hook band, which can be fitted to any sized pole, and can be removed 
withont difficulty. 

The bamboo top of the dandy is bound together with galvanized 
wire and attached to the pole by means of strong log line at both ends 
and centre. 

The cover is made of doosootie with best Goorack’s grass bleached 
No. 6 canvas ; this is exactly the same width as the bamboo top. The 
cover can be laced up at both ends and sides by means of 26 brass eyelet 
holes and log line. 

The cover and pole when removed from the dandy and placed on the 
pole supports form a small tent for the four bearers. 

For this purpose there are two guy ropes of thin galvanized wire, 
ten small square iron pegs, with rounded necks and a small hammer 
wrench, to be carried in a canvas bag, which fits in a pocket of the dardy 
sling. 


cetubed to hold 
te the pale if nece: 
eo spade of the best Swedis 
714 Tbs. 
:oone of the 


sundries, and two 
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IMPROVED LUSHAI DANDY. 
BY 
Deevuty Surceox-Generat Coitis. 


Deputy Surgeon General Collis has recently effected some improves 
ments in the Lashai Dandy, and Government have urdered all new dandies 
to be manufactured on the improved pattern, 

The specification of the improved dandy is as follows :-— 

The frame is made of good sound male bamboo, and both side and 
end pieces are doubly ferruled at both ends, 

The legs and pole support rings are made of the best Swedish iron, 

The pole supports consist of two pairs of male bamboos 8” cireum- 
ference, 3° 4” long. They are ferruled at the upper ends, and each pair 
is joined by galvanised iron wire seizing. They are pointed and iron fers 
tuled at lower ends. 

The bottom is of sootli, well woven, and can be tightened as required 
Wy means of a log line and a light piece of strong male bamboo, to which 
the lacing is attached, 

The sides are strong supported by a malleable iron band, which 
passe2 underneath the bottom, and the canvas sling passes through it 
between the lacing and the iron band, and is suspended to the pole by a 
hook attached to the centre of the sling. 

There is a strong canvas suspender for raising up a man wounded in 
the chest ; it will also take the place of a pillow ; it is provided with three 
Pieces of log line for adjustment, 

The bed is attached to the pole by means of a V’ circular wire rope, with 
ends spliced into a heart-shaped cringle. It is to the cringle that the 
sling and centre log line of the suspender are attached. 

The dandy is suspended from the pole by a manacle or compass jointed 
hook band, which can be fitted to any sized pole, and can be removed 
withont difficulty, 

The bamboo top of the dandy is bound together with galvanized 
Wire and attached to the pole by means of strong log line at both ends 
and centre. 

The cover is made of doosootie with best Goorack’s grass bleached 
No. 6 canvas ; this is exactly the same width as the bamboo top. The 
cover can be laced up at both ends and sides by means of 26 brass eyelet 
holes and log line. 

The cover and pole when removed from the dandy and placed on the 
supports forma small tent for the four bearers. 

For this purpose there are two guy ropes of thin galvanized wire, 
ten small square iron pegs, with rounded necks and a small hammer 
Wrench, to be cartied in a canvas bag, which fits ina pocket uf the dardy 
8 ing. 
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NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA 
EN ROUTE TO ENGLAND. 
BY 
Ligutenant C. J. Marxnam, 4th Batin, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 


The following narrative is a report of a journey that I, in company 
witha brother officer, made through Persia last year on our way home 
from India on leave. Our route was from Karachi to Bushire by steamer 
and thence to Shiraz, Isfahan, Tehran, Kermanshah and Baghdad. My 
object was to acquire a colloquial knowledge of Persia and to study Persia 
and the Persians. From Baghdad we travelled due north to the Black 
Sea through Asiatic Turkey, but the following account is confined to the 
Persian part of the journey. 


BUSHIRE. 


Bushire is the largest town in the Persian Gulf, and is the head- 
quarters of the British Resident in the Gulf, several mercantile firms, and 
a large staff of telegraph employés. The town is built on the northern 
extremity of a sandy peninsula, 11 miles long by 4 miles wide in the 
broadest place. It is surrounded by the sea, except on the south side. 
Like all Persian cities, it is built of flat-roofed houses, the blank walls 
forming narrow, unpaved lanes. The bazare are small and dirty, and 
have no architectural pretensions. The heat 
here during the summer months is very great, 

the thermometer often registering over 100° Fahrenheit in the shade, and 
Enropeans who live in the town suffer a good deal from fever. For this 
reason the telegraph staff of the Indo-European line has been moved into 
quarters 5 miles distant with excellent results. 

Colonel Ross had been Resident at Bushire for over 16 years, and 
he was much liked and respected by the Busheris, while his influence 
extended far and wide throughout the district. The good-will of the Per- 
sians may be seen from the fact that several rich men vied with each 

+ other in costly decorations and illuminations to celebrate the Jubilee of 
Her Majesty on February 16th, 


Climate. 
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A weekly service of steamers of the British India Company rannivg 
between Bombay and Bussora touches here, and 
carries the mails and cargo, which is delivered 
at the various ports—Muscat, Bundar Abbas, Linga, Jask, and Bahrain, 

From Lushire starts the main road of Persia between the Persian 
Gulf and the Caspian Sea, passing Shiraz, 
Isfahan, and Tehran. The telegraph line fol 
lows it the whole way, and clerks are posted along it at testing stations, 
varying from 80 to 60 miles apart. 


General description of Road. 
For the first 56 miles the road traverses the level ground that lies 
between the foot of the hills and the sea. From the village of Dulukki 
the ascent from lowland to highland commences, and is made up of four 


distinct “steps,” with level plains lying between them. ‘The « steps” 
consist of four distinct kota/s or passes + 


Service of steamers, 


Telegraph. 


(i.) Kotal-iMalu.... -1,800 feet. 
(ii.) Kotal-i- Kamaraj. 2,800 ,, 
(ii.) Kotal-i- Dukhtar 4,500 ,, 


(iv.) Mian Kotal and Kot Pir-i-Zan.....7,650 —,, 

The last is the highest point between Bushire and Shiraz. In this 
mountainous country the so-called road is merely a narrow mule track, 
winding through recky defilesup and down torrent beds strewn with 
boulders, and along precipices. The passes are excessively steep ant 
dangerous, and the path always goes the shortest and steepest way. It 
goes without saying that this route is impassable for field guns, thouzh a 
mule battery would have no difficulty. Light cavalry mounted on the 
clever horses of the country could pass in single file if necessary, thonsh 
it cannot be said in general terms that the road is practicable for cavalry. 

Infantry, of course, would have no difficulty, though they would lave 
to march in many places in single file. Baggage could be easily carried 
on either camels or mule. Snow falls on the higher passes in Decemlet 
and January ; but traflie is never quite impossible. Once at Shiraz, on 
the central Asian plateau, diflicultics cease. ‘The country is then a vast 
desert, diversified by low ranges of recky hills, which present no olsta+ 
cles that cannot be overcome. Between Tehran and Kermanshah, tlere 
is only one difficult march, that between Hamadan and Saidabad, when 
the lower spurs of Mount Elwend have to be crossed. ‘The pass is bony 
an’ the ascent gradual on the east side ; but on the west the descent i3 
very steep, and impracticable for field) gnns. After passing Kerman: 
shah, the road deseends from the highlands to the lowlands by a dificult 
pass. The road for many miles is strewn with large stones so thick as to 
render any pace but a walk impossible. On reaching the lowlands, the 
road once more becomes broad and level, and free from obstac : 
as Baghdad. 

The Persian branch of the Indo-European Telegraph system follow: 
the main road from Bushire to the Caspis 
Sea. There are three wires—one for the 1 
traffic, one belonging te the Persians, and one in reserve in case 


The telegraph. 
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accidents, which oceur frequently during the heavy snowstorms of winter. 
There are testing stations at intervals of from 30 to 60 miles, where tele- 
graph clerks reside, whose duty it is to test the wires five times a day, 
and to keep them in repair. These men, living amongst the Persians, 
exercise a considerable influence over them, and are universally respected. 
They are the men to whom the traveller must look for information about 
the country and people. (‘The villagers know nothing, aud are not to be 
relied upon). ‘Their kindness and hospitality to Luropean travellers is 
proverbial throughout Persia. At Shiraz, Isfahan, and Tehran there are 
large “ transmitting stations,” where clerks are on duty night and day. 
The Road from Bushire to Shiraz. 


From Bushive to Ahmadi, 25 miles —The road crosses a level desert, 
the first half on a clay soil, which after rain becomes several inches deep 
in mul 5 the second half sandy, but light. A few date groves are passed. 
At Ahmadi is a fine stone karavanser Like all serais, it is in the form 
of a square, enclosing an open yard about 50 by 50 yards. There is one 
entrance closed bya strong wooden’gate. The walls are 15 feet high, 
and very thick. Inside there runs round the walls a vaulted passage, 
where mules are lodged at night, and inside of that a row of stone cells on 
each side, where travellers can shelter. There is 9 wretched hamlet here. 
The well water is brackish ; the natives collect and drink rain water, 
which, though discolored, was sweet. 

To Borazjun, 18 miles. —The road is again level and sandy. Noth- 
ing but a few date groves break the horizon. Three miles from Borazjun 
we passed the small village of Koshu—merely a few huts. Close to 
Borazjun we found many cultivated fields of 
broad beans, and also large date groves. There 
is a telegraph office here and the finest karavanserai in Persia. With its 
flanking towers it looks like a fortress in the distance. There is also a 
large village and good water. — Borazjun is 
noted as the place where the Persian army, 
7,000 strong, fled at the approach of the English under Sir J. Outram in 
1857, leaving all their camp equipage and magazines behind them. The 
village lies at the foot of the hills known as Geesa Koh, Nearly all the 
natives we saw were armed with old-fashioned long matchlock guns and 
pistols. Blood feuds are common amongst them as among the Pathans 
on the North-West Frontier of India, 

To Dulukki, 16 mites. —The road now passes along the foot of the 
hills, and is cut up by numerous watercourses and small ravines, ‘The 
soil is gravelly and in parts stony, and the country on cither side barren. 
About 5 miles from Dulukki the foetid smell arising from the naphtha 

4 i springs reached us. The springs are close to 

Naphtha springs. Dalukki, Attempts have tears to work 
the naphtha, which did not prove remunerative. There is a wretched elus- 
ter of mad huts at Dulukki, a filthy mud seva!, and a good  siream of 
water, untainted with naphtha, which rises just behind the village at the 
foot of the hills. The Dulukki river flows about a mile from the village, 
and on the other side are large date groves extending for two or three miles. 


Large serai. 


Flight of Persian army. 
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To Konartakhteh, 16 miles—We now left the low lands, and made 
the first step on to the Central Asian plateau. We entered the hills, fol- 
lowing a scarcely perceptible rocky path, which wound amongst ravines 
and up and down watercourses strewn with huge stones and boulders. 
Rain was falling in sheets, and every watercourse was a torrent. Seven 
miles of slow and careful marching brought us to the Dulukki river, which 
flows in a narrow gorge through the hills. It is crossed by a good and 
new stone bridge on five arches, which was 
built about ten years ago, The road now be- 
came extremely muddy and slippery ; the rain continued to fall, and thick 
clouds hung around the hills. For another 5 miles the road is a scries of 
steep ascents and descents, and is extremely difficult and dangerous even 
for mules, which are obliged to go in single file. At last the foot of the 

f % Kotal-i-Malu is reached; the ascent is ex- 

Pi eco or Cursed tremely steep, muddy and. very slippery, and a 

quantity of water was rushing down it. At 

the summit the level plain of Konartakhtch is reached, the village and 

telegraph station being 3 miles from the head of the pass. The plain is 

about 10 miles long, and varies in width. It contains enormous planta- 

* £6,000 tions of date palms, for which the owners pay 

pete a tax of 20,000 tomans* a year to the Gov- 

ernment. Besides the dates there is but little cultivation, and that 

immediately around the villages. There is an old serai here dating pro- 

bably from Shah Abbas the Great, and very filthy. The village is small 
and poor. 

To Kamaraj, 12 miles—The road, having no foundation but the 
clay soil of the plain, was in a very bad state from the heavy rains of the 
previous day. Reaching the low hills at the end of the plain, we crossed 
them, and then followed the left bank of a branch of the Khist river for 
amile. Then, leaving the river, we ascended a narrow winding ravine, 

Kotal-i-Kamaraj which led us through the hills to the foot of 

, a: the Kotal-i-Kamaraj. The scenery here is 

remarkably fine ; the bold rocky hills towered above us ; and up one of 

them, by the edge of a precipice, goes the narrow path which leads to 
the top of the pass. 

The plain of Kamaraj is about 1 by 24 miles and 200 feet below the 
top of the pass, from which it is distant a mile anda half. The soil is 
rich and dark, and the whole plain is cultivated, a young barley erop was 
just springing up. The village is very small, and there isno karavanserai. 
Barren rocky hills surround the plain. 

To Kazerun, 21 miles —Crossing the low hills at the north end of 
the plain, we descended 500 feet into a broad valley watered by a steam. 
Villages could be seen in the distance, but near the road all was barren 
and stony. The track is broad, but thickly strewn with loose stones. 
Eight miles from the hills we turned sharp to the east, and entered an- 
other valley, 5 miles broad. The road is level, though with a gradual 
rise, as far as Kazerun, 11 miles up the valley. We passed a little culti- 
yation, and several streams of water. Many cattle and sheep were graz- 
ing on the fresh young grass that springs up ag if by magie alter the rain, 


Bridge over Dulukki river. 
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Kazerun is a large town of between 9,000 and 10,000 inhabitants. 
It is undera governor, who is responsible to 
the Prince-governor of Shiraz. The plain all 
round is extremely fertile, and is well irrigated by wumerous rivulets. 
There are extensive orange gardens, the fruit 
of which forms an important item of trade. 
The best had already been picked and sold in Isfahan. Kazerun is 
leyond the region of dates. We sawno date groves after leaving 
Konartakhteh. 

The regulations as to the useof water for irrigation are very stringent. 
The water is carried in a network ‘of little 
channels with which every field communicates. 
Every land-owner has the right to the water fora certain number of 
hours on certain days. He merely taps the bank of the main channel, 
and so causes a continuous flow on to his field. Water is so precious 
that frequent quarrels arise as to the use of it, which not unfrequently 
terminate in bloodshed. There is a telegraph testing station here. 

To Mian Kotal, 21 miles.—A ride of 9 miles between cultivated 
fields, alternating with swampy grass lands, brought us to Pul-i-Abgina, 
“the Bridge of the Water Mirror,” a small dilapidated bridge over a 
small rivulet that flows out of the marshy lake at the east end of the 
Kazerun plain. The hills here form an amphitheatre, one end of which 
comes close up to Pul-i-Abgina. The other end reaches down to the 
shores of the lake 2 miles on. In the centre of this amphitheatre is a 
wilderness of thorn bushes, growing on stony 
barren ground. Crossing this, we arrived at 
the foot of the Kotal-i-Dukhtar, “the 
Daughter’s Pass.” The ascent of the pass is exceedingly difficult, as the 
track is covered with large round boulders, and one must pick one’s way 
carefully from stone to stone. 

From the summit of the pass, which is 1,500 feet above Kazerun 
plain, a fine view of the lake and of the lower ranges of hills that form 
the first steps up into the highiands is obtained. 

- We now traversed a level, parklike plain covered with dwarf oaks, 
The acorns are very large and long. The poor 
people grind them and mix them with their 
flour. This plain is 4 miles long, and at the further end we reached the 

Mian Kotal and Kotal- foot of the Mian Kotal and Kotal-i-Pir-i-Zan. 
i-Pir-i-Zan The latter is merely a continuation of the 
‘ former. There isa karavanserai half way up 
called the Mian Kotal serai, but there is no village and no food to be had. 

To Dasht-t-Arjin, 12 miles.—This pass is the longest and most dif- 

Os “ ficult of all, the summit being 3,150 feet above 
pa rier Zan or “Old the Kotal-i-Dukhtar, or 7,650 above the sea. 

‘oman’s Pass. Z 

The path is the worst we had yet seen, and our 
mules scarcely averaged 2 miles an hour in making the ascent. The hill- 
sides were covered with dwarf oaks, and on the top we found snow. It 
is difficult to give an idea of the roughness of the road, and of the wild 
and desolate scenery. The road is apparently in the same state as it has 


Kazerun. 


Oranges, 


Water-supply. 


Kotal-i-Dukhtar 
er ‘“ Daughter’s Pass.” 


Acorns. 
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heen for centuries, just a track worn by constant traffic over the least diff- 
cult part of the hills. Descending on the other side, we found the path 
coyered with sheets of mingled ice and snow, 
which was rapidly melting. Before us lay the 
valley of Dasht-i-Arjin, “the Valley of Wild Almonds,” 5} by 2 miles. 
The centre is oceupied by a lake, around which lie tracts of swampy 
ground, At the north end of the valley is the telegraph station and a 
few huts, which constitute the village. The lake is fed by numerous 
springs, which rise in the hills close to the village. The valley is sur- 
rounded by hills between 500 and 600 feet above it. From the south end 
of the valley the road to Shiraz is good, and presents no difficulties. 

To Khoma Zanun, 12 miles.— We now crossed the Sina Safaid pass 
hy an easy gradual ascent. The summit is 7,400 feet above the sea, and 
is marked by a ruined round tower, Here in former days a guard was 
posted to protect wayfarers and karavans from the robbers that used to 
infest all this hilly country. Now happily their serviees are no longer 
required, 

Five miles from Khona Zanun_ we crossed the Kara Kach river on 
a good stone bridge in excellent repair. The 
river is a snow stream that rises in the neigh- 
bouring hills, The path now follows the left 
bank of the river ; the soil is clay, and so the path is smooth, At Khona 
Zanun is a good stone serai and a few miserable hats. There is a large 
and good supply of water. An_ icy blast was blowing from the snows, 
and Khona Zannn quite sustained its reputation of being the coldest stage 
between Bushire and Shiraz. 

10 Shiraz, 30 miles.—The road now follows the bank of the Kara 
Kach, “ Black Mushroom,” for 2 miles more, and then enters a barren 
tract of country consisting of low round hills of a reddish color, The 
Kara Kach is aclear stream, 20 yards wide and 24 feet deep, and flows 
over a gravelly bed. No cultivation is visible, even near the river. These 
low hills continue as far as the Shiraz plain ; there is not a tree or shrub 
to break their outline, and the country is desolate in the extreme. Nine 
miles from Shiraz we crossed a small sluggish 
stream on astone bridge of one areh, and a 
mile further on it is crossed again on another bridge opposite the karavan- 
serai of Chinar Rahdar. We had now reached the edge of the Shiraz 
plain, and the blue domed mosques of the city were visible 8 miles off. 


SHIRAZ. 


Shiraz is a large town, and has between 30,000 and 35,000 inhabit- 
ants. Ithas always been celebrated for its 
beauty and delightful situation, It is built on 
a large and well cultivated plain, surrounded by mountains about 20 miles 
long by 6 broad. It is bounded on the south-east by the salt lake of 
Mahalu. We approached it through miles of gardens and cornfields ; in 
the latter a remarkably thick crop was springing up. 


ain of Dasht-i-Arjin. 


rs 


Bridge over Kara Kach 
(‘Black Mushroom”) river, 


Bridges over small stream. 


Description of Shiraz. 
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The gardens contain chiefly vines, from which the wine of Shiraz, well 
known in the East, is made. ‘There are also large rose gardens, the roses 
being cultivated to extract rose-water. There 
are also fruits of many sorts—the pear, cherry, 
plum, peach, &c, A small stream flows through the plain to the lake of 
Mahalu ; itis liable to floods, but at other 
times is fordable. The town, which is nearly 
8 miles in circumference, is built almost entirely on the right bank of the 
stream. It contains nothing striking beyond the dazars; these are the 
finest in’ Persia, and were built by Karim 
Khan about the year 1760. The chief bazar, 
called Bazar-i-Wakil, is a quarter of a mile 
long. It is built of yellow bricks, arched at the top, and is very lofty. 
It is lighted by holes placed at intervals in the arched roof. On each 
side of the central pathway are built small cell-like chambers in front of 
which a platform, 3 feet high, is erected, On this the merchants sit 
amongst their goods, while the cells behind contain the remainder of their 
stock in trade. The town is exactly like all other Persian cities. ‘The 
houses are flat-roofed, with blank walls forming narrow, unpaved lanes, 

. In the centre of the town is the “ citadel,” a 
The citadel. fortified place about 80 yards square, and 
surronnded by a brick wall with flanking towers. It has suffered from 
the earthquakes to which Shiraz is liable, and one of the towers leans 
outwards about a foot and a hall, while the walls are rent with cracks. 
Here lives Jalal-ud-Dowlah, the grandson 
of the Shah, a boy 18 years old. Heisa 
minor, and the government of the province is 
in the hands of his uncle, the Sahib Diwan. We interviewed them beth, 
and were received most civilly by the Sahib Diwan. The young Prince 
was very awkward and stupid, and neither bade us welcome, nor origins 
ated a single remark Juring our visit ; neither could we extract any but 
monosyllables in reply to our questions. 

He is educated by a French tutor, who is said to bea © Russian spy” 
andintriguer. Wedid not see him, The Sahib 
Diwan is occupied chiefly in laying up riches 
for the time when his office will cease. ‘The poor people are greatly over= 

pie hi : taxed. In one Village—Sevend—where we 
torts of mony,» °* passed a night with the telegraph elerk, we 
ortion of money, : 2 iw 
heard that in the last few years the taxes had 
been raised from 450 tomans per annmn to 4,500, The Sahib Diwan was 
most curious to know why we two British 
oflicers were travelling through Persia. That 
we were travelling for pleasure was too pre- 
posterons an idea for him to entertain fora moment. We created a good 
deal of interest, and our movements were followed, no doubt, pretty closely. 
The Russians in Tehran, for example, received telegraphic news of our 
artival in Shiraz from. their Agent there. Neverthel we were free to 
come and go, just as suited our convenience, and passports or any ere= 
dentials were things apparently unknown, 


Fruit. 


Stream. 


The bazirs finest in Per- 
sia. 


His Royal Highness Jalal- 
ud-Dow.ah. 
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sou for travelling. 
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The Nawab Haidar Ali Khan is the British Agent in Shiraz. He 
is an extremely civil and obliging man, and is 
a British subject. He can only speak a few 
words of English and no French. He is the 
brother of Hussain Ali Khan, who accompanied the British party of the 
Russo-Afghan Boundary Commission. 


After the wine and rose-water, the principal produce of the Shiraz 
bazars are arms, cutlery, glassware, gold, silver, 
brass, and earthenware kaliuns, or water pipes. 
In addition to these, there are quantities of Manchester piece-goods and 
Birmingham hardware, and the usual complement of butchers, grocers, 
fruiterers, shoe-makers, and hatters ; and separate bazars are devoted to 
gold embroidery and manufacture of all sorts of copper vessels. Black 
lamb’s wool skins, known as Astrakan fur, are exported from here, and 
are bought up by Russian traders from Astrakan. Hence the name. 

There is a staff of half-a-dozen telegraph clerks here, together with 

Telegraph an assistant superintendent and an Engiish 
wee doctor. They live in the Bagh-i-Shekh, a 
large garden close to the town. 

From Shiraz to Tehran all cultivation is irrigated by kanats, a sys- 
tem of underground streams. (The Isfahan 
plain alone must be excepted ; that is irrigated 
by the water of the Zainda Rud). The system of kanats is as follows: 
a shaft is sunk at the foot of the hills, or on 
some rising ground, and a tunnel is construct- 
ed in the direction where the water is required. The water flowing in 
this tunnel is led gradually to the surface of the ground, the tunnel of 
course being made with a slight fall, and the surface having a sharper 
fall, the two meet. The tunnel ceases, and the water flows in an open 
stream, and is conveyed in every direction by a series of channels. Man- 
holes are made at regular intervals for the repair of the kanaté, for the 
tunnel receives no supporting brickwork or beams. These kanats may be 
traced for miles over the wide expanse of desert, several sometimes cun- 
verging on a village that lies in low ground. 

The Wazir seemed well disposed towards the English, and apparent- 
ly thought very highly of the telegraph. 

- From Shiraz karavan routes lead to the 
Roads from Shiraz. following i t - 
ollowing important towns : 


Nawab Haidar Ali Khan, 
British Agent. 


Manufactures, &c. 


Irrigation. 


Kanats. 


Miles, 

Shiraz to Isfahan... one wee ee 298 
a » Bushire one ou ove eve =183 
» 9 Shustar... tas aes a. 800 
» 99 Bandar Abbas, ... obs ae 830 

» » Kirman... eee won we 365 
» 99, Yer an ses aus we 245 


The Road from Shiraz to Isfahan. 
Once on the great Central Asian plateau, the road is for the most 
part level. Between Shiraz and Isfahan the country consists of ranges 
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of low rocky hills, between which lie extensive barren plains, devoid of 
houses, trees, or bushes, and covered with stones. Until the cye can 
accustom itself to the vastness of the landscape, it is exceedingly difficult 
to estimate the distance of any object. Often we could just discern our 
next stage (with the help of glasses) 15 or 20 miles off, with nothing 
between us and it but the barren plain, and the line of telegraph poles 
vanishing in perspective. The track is broad and good, consisting of 
sometimes as many as twenty little mule paths running parallel, thus 
clearly defining the road. 

From Shiraz the line of post horses commences. At every stage 
along the road are kept five and sometimes 
six horses. These are used to convey the 
weekly mails, and are also at the disposal of travellers, The tariff is fixed 
at 2d. per mile per horse. The horses are miserable creatures, covered 
with sores, and very much overworked and overweighted. Still they can 
do a stage of 25 miles in about 34 hours. The post line, the “ chappar” 
asit is called, continues to Kasvin 108 miles north-west of Tehran ; 
also from Tehran to Kermanshah, 300 miles, and from Tehran to Mash- 
had, 450 miles. 

Zeraoon, 20 miles —Leaving the Shiraz plain, the road ascends 
steadily for 7 miles; it 1s stony and rough, and winds amongst the hills. 
Two sursakhs from Shiraz there is a karavanserai with a plentiful supply 
of water, which lies at the foot of a steep descent. Another small plain, 
with another ascent and descent, brought us to Zergoon. The road is 
stony, but quite easy ; the country on either side hilly and barren. It be- 
came very cold the moment the sun set, and froze hard. Zergoon is a 
small hamlet, with a good water-supply, and extensive cultivation around 
it. It lies at the foot of hills, and is visible from the top of the last 
ascent with the glasses. 

Pusa, 20 miles.—Hence the route is north-north-east, across long 
valleys, commanded by high hills. Shortly 
after leaving Zergoon, we approached an ex- 
tensive marshy lake ; it runs cast and west as far as the eye can reach, 
and is crossed by a causeway a mile long. The causeway is about 12 feet 
wide, and made of large stones ; it is full of inequalities, and very slippery. 
There is not room for a laden mule to pass laden camels. A string of the 
latter were crossing as we arrived, and we had to get off the causeway at a 
point where the lake left a patch of dry ground. After this the road is 
sincvth and level. The Bundemir river is crossed, running from left to 
right ; it is a deep stream, 40 yards wide, the 
water muddy. It is crossed by a stone bridge 
very much out of repair, We now entered upon a large plain, much 
cultivated, and reaching to the hills, at the 
foot of which the ruined pillars of Persepolis 
were visible. The road leaves the ruins 1} miles to the right, and 2 miles 

Persepolis (Takht-i- further on is the chappar-khana or post-house 
Samshid). of Pusa. There are no supplies bere, and we 
had to send toa village 2 miles sff for food. 
Immediately behind the chappar-khana runs the Murghab river, a small 
stream, which we crossed by a ford 3 feet deep, 


Post horses. 


Lake and causeway. 
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Sevend, 16 miles,—There are two roads to Sevend—one by Saidoon, 
24 miles, and the other, a short cut, 16 miles. The latter can only he 
used when the rivers are low. We followed the shorter, a good path 
through fields. After 8 miles we reached the 
Murghab river again, and forded it. It is 
broader here, and the water not more than 2 
feet deep. We then followed the left bank along the foot of the hills, 
ascending the broad ravine in which the river flows. The scenery is very 
fine, lofty crags bounding the valley on either side. Another 8 miles 
brought us to Sevend, a village of 4.000 inhabitants built on the hill side. 
There is a telegraph office here. The village is very poor, and has been 
greatly overtaxed by the Sahib Diwan of 
Shiraz. A few years ago it paid taxes to the 
amount of 440 tomans a year. Since the Sahib Diwan came into power, 
they have been raised to 4,500 tomans an- 
nually. The people are ruined, and provisions 
‘are very dear. A sheep costs a fomen, about 6s. 8d., and a fat fowl 1} 
krans or 10d., when formerly the prices were little more than half these 
sums. On both sides of the river are vine- 
yards, where the small standard vine, about 
the size of a gooseberry bush, is grown. The grapes are not suited for 
making wine. A stream of water runs through the village, where corpses 
are washed before burial. This is also used for drinking purposes. 

Murghab, 28 miles.—Leaving Sevend, the road winds through a 
wide valley irrigated by the Murghab river, which is crossed by a stone 
bridge 14 miles distant from Sevend. The ground is cultivated aud irri- 
gated by numerous kanats, At 7} miles we passed the foundations of 
a fine new stone karavanserai and a small village with a cheppar-khana. 
After another 5 miles a narrow gorge is entered northwards. The scenery 
is pretty, and a few dwarf oaks are dotted about. The road has hitherte 
been good, but it narrows at this point, and 2 miles further on we had to 
climb round the shoulder of the rock which comes vertically down to the 
river banks of the Murghab river. The river is here a mere stream, 20 
feet wide, with a marshy bed full of willows. We went on for another 6 
miles and then reached the Tang-i-Turkan, 
20 miles from Sevend. “Tang” means a de- 
file. The cliff here comes down to the river, and a clean cut path, 4 feet 
wide, has been made through the living rock. It is 50 yards long, and 
winds slightly. The walls are vertical, and rise well above the head of a 
man walking. Laden camels have to be unloaded before passing through, 
but mules can usually pass with their loads. 
From the north side are seen the tomb of 
Cyrus aud the ruins of Pasargade. We 
now entered upon a well-watered undulating plain, affording good past- 
urage to thousands of sheep and cattle, and 
more than one village was visible. Murghab 
lies to the north extremity of this fertile plain, and 6 miles from Tang-i- 
Turkan. Murghab is thriving for a Persian village, and the bread is 
better than we had yet had. The villagers manufacture carpets and drug- 
gets in their cottages. 


Fords over Murghab 
river. 


Taxes, 


Price of provisions. 


Vineyards. 


Tang-i-Turkan. 


Tomb of Cyrus and Pas- 
arg:da. 


Fertile plain. 
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Dehbid, 28 miles.—Hence the road for the first 8 miles is very rough 
and stony, and crosses a low range of rocky hills, whence we descended into 
a'wide barren plain, which we crossed till we reached the Murghab river 
again and the karavanserai of Khana Kergoon, The serai_is large and 
well built, and a few huts are clustered round it. 

Khana Kergoon, 16 mi/es.—The river is crossed by a stone bridge, 

Bri but is easily fordable. For the next 12 miles 

ridge. La . 3 
we crossed an immense expanse of undulating 
desert with a gradual fall to the east. Rain began to fall in torrents, and 
towards evening changed to snow, and the road became very muddy and 
slippery. Not a tree was to be scen, nor any signs of life. Two hundred 
yards from the telegraph office we crossed a 
small stream, which after heavy rain becomes 
so swollen as to be impassable even on horse-back. Dehbid is 7,500 feet 
. , above the sea, the highest telegraph station in 
DehbidiHeshticl Persia. The cold imivinier is Deal, the 
thermometer being for days together at zero, aud the desert covered deep 
with snow. Even in summer itis never hot here. Firewood is very 
scarce: it has to be fetched from over the 
hills, many miles away, on mules, donkeys, cows, 
and every available means of transport. A small hamlet of 50 souls is 
eollected close to the telegraph office. This is indeed a desolate spot, 56 
miles from the nearest European, and in the centre of a howling wilderness, 

Khana Khorah, 18 mifes.—Food must be taken from Dehbid, as at 
Khana Khorah nothing is obtainable in the 
way of food, even for the hardy muleteer. 
Twelve miles of a gradual ascent over the downs, which were covered with 
melting snow, brought us to the north edge of this cold plateau, and an 
easy descent of 6 miles more took us to Khana Khorah, and a warmer 
elimate. The actual cold would have been nothing had it not been for the 
terrific wind that swept the cold air into our 
faces, and completely benumbed us all. The 
serai here is large and clean, and the water excellent. We found here 
Sirdar Muhammad Khan, who passed himself off as a satellite of the 
Prince of Isfahan—the Zilh-i-Sultan—taking 
a message to Jalal-ul-Dowlah at Shiraz. 
We afterwards heard that he was a follower of Ayub Khan, and had 
been expelled from Tehran for intrigue, and was pow being sent to the 
British Resident at Bushire, en route for India. 

Surmeh, 26 miles.—From (Khana Khorah the road traverses a desert 
plain, varying in width from 8 miles at Khana Khorah to more than 
treble that distance further on. The hills on our left (west) were snow 
clad to their base, while on the east there was none. Surmeh can be seen 
about 15 miles off on slightly rising ground. There was nothing be- 
tween us and it to obstruct the view. It isa large village, with large 
orchards, enclosed with walls extending for 2 or 3 miles to the south. 
There are numerous kunats. Supplies are here plentiful, and the bread 
is well known for its excellence. It is ovened and well baked, and made 
in flat cakes the size of adinner plate, half an inch thick, 
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Abadeh, 15 miles.—The road continues of exactly the same character. 
Before reaching Abadeh, we passed numerous walled gardens and i 
tion streams. The village is enclosed within a mud wall, 20 fect hiish 
and entered by a strong gateway. Just outside is the telegraph office, t 
serai, and chappar-khana. The walls were built to resist the attack 
robbers, which formerly were of frequent occurrence. The village, though 
only of mud, like the others, is well-to-do, and the large fruit gardens 
are a source of much wealth. Abadchis famous for its wood carving, of 
which we saw some very pretty specimens, The wood of the pear tree is 
generally used. 


Here are also the head-quarters of the sect known as Babis, which 
sprang up in the first years of the fanatical 
sect, who took the name of Bab, and held the 
most socialistic principles. Great numbers of mzl/as and educated men 
joined him, which fact would seem to show that Islamism is not so deep- 
ly rooted in the country. The Shah determined to put down this sect, 
and many hundreds of them fell fighting against his troops. From that 
time the Babis have been obliged to conceal their creed, but their num- 
Vers, though reduced, are certainly increasing. Soon after their partial 
extermination, the Babis formed a plot to assassinate the Shah when 
going out shooting. The conspirators were seized, and, alter having 
undergone the most brutal tortures, were put to death. 


Shulgistun, 20 mi’es.—After passing through half a mile of 
high walled gardens, the road emerges again on_ the barren wind-swopt 
plain, and continues in unbroken monotony to Shulgistun. The villaze 
is small and surrounded, like Abadeh, with a high mud wall. A semi- 
ruined mosque, with a blue tiled dome, lends an air of importance to the 
place when seen at a distance, The villagers own large flocks of sheep and 
goats, which we saw returning from their day’s wanderings in search of 
pasture. 

Yeedikhast, 20 miles.—The road isan unbroken desert, and differs 
in no point from yesterday's march, till suddenly we reached the bank of 
adcep and wide ravine, quite invisible till we were actually upon it. 
Yezdikhast is built upon a long narrow mound in the centre of the ravine 
and the mud houses, tier upon tier, seemed almost to overhang the cliff. 
It is entered by a draw-bridge at one end, and 
a narrow dark lane, half built over, leads from 
the gateway down the centre of the village. We were struck by the 
healthy, ruddy complexions of the villagers, hardly to be expected from a 
residence in this noisome spot, which literally 
leaked with sewage at every possible outlet. AL 
stream of good water flows down the ine, and is crossed by a stone 
bridge. On the south side is a handsome brick karavanser In olden 
days Yezdikhast was doubtless a strong fortress, calculated to resist any 
attacks that might be made upon it by bands of robbers. 


Babi sect. 


A unique village. 


Natives, 


Maksud Beg, 24 miles.—The valley now became very wide, and 
villages were discernible, through a thick mist, lying at the foot 
of the hills to the west. After about 11 miles we passed the 
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fortified village of Aminabad and a semi-ruined karavanserai, Makesnd 

£ Beg is approached through many acres of ruin- 
AmunAlnG ed atu Fetes old kanats, ails few cultiv: 
ed fields, shewing traces of the depopulation caused by the famine of 1872, 
from which the country is only just beginning to recover. The village is 
new, and surrounded by a substantial mud wall. It lies in fertile ground, 
well cultivated by streams and kanats. 

Kumishuh, 15 miles.—The road now runs at the foot of the hills on 
the east side of the valley, with a wide and fertile plain on the left, 
covered with villages, gardens, and pigeon towers, The last form a new 
feature on the landscape. Before the famine they were tenanted by thou- 
sands of pigeons, but now many of them are empty and in ruins, Orchards 
and fiekls continue up to the ruined mud wall of Kumishah, and inside 
one sees ruins everywhere. All the houses are 
of mud. The telegraph office is the only subs- 
tantial building in the town. The population is about 2.500. We visited 
the buzars, which, though unpretending from an architectural point of 
view, are well supplied with butchers, bakers, grocers, shoemakers, copper= 
smiths, &c. The bazar pays taxes to the 
amount of 1,000 ¢omans a year, ‘The valley 
contracts here, and lofty hills tower above the town. Passing out on the 
north side, we saw more ruins—everywhere ruins in fact—which have a 
most depressing effect. Once outside the walls, flourishing gardens and 
fields take the place of ruins. 

Mayer, 19 miles.—There is a steady gradual ascent for 5 miles. A 
Tuined round tower marks the wartershed and the end of the cultivated 
ground. A desert stretches away to Mayer, situated beneath bare brown 
hills, and ruins surround it. ‘There is a fine serai, falling to ruin for want 
ofa little repair. Nothing ever is repaired in Persia. Handsome serais 
and bridges are built, nearly always by charitable persons, and are allowed 
to decay. The founders die, and it is no one’s 
business to care for them. The next benevo- 
lent person prefers to build something that 
will add renown to his own name instead of repairing what is already. done. 

Marg, 20 miles.—The ground now rises for about 12 miles to the 
foot of the hills, which here bend round from the east to north-west, and 
are crossed by a low and easy pass. Desert lies on the other side, though 
in the far distance are seen many villages and gardens looming out of the 
mirage. At Marg there is nothing but a chappar-khana and karayanserai, 

‘Tefahan, 9 miles.—A steady ascent to the summit of a barren ridge 
has to be made, and then the city of Isfahan is seen spread out in the 
valley below. An easy descent bronght us to a narrow winding lane 
among high mud walls; the silence that reigned around was striking, and 
we re passed noone. ‘This is the entrance to Julfa, a populous suburb of 
tan, inhabited exclusively by Armenians and other foreigners. 

ISFAHAN. 
The modern Isfahan is pre different from what it was in the brave 
sof the powerful Shah Abbas the Great. 


da 
It was then one of the finest, wealthiest, and 


Small town with bazars. 


Taxes. 


Jealousy of Persian foun- 
ders. 


Description of Isfahan, 
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most populous cities of Asia. The walls, it is said, were 12 miles in cir- 
cumference, and the inhabitants numbered some 600,000 souls. The 
city has never recovered from the attacks of the Afghans under Mahtoud 
of Ghazni in 1722. 

Isfahan is situated in a beautiful plain on the left bank of the river 
Zainda Rud, which rises in the Zardah Koh, and, after passing Isfahan, 
is lost in irrigation. The vast plain is almost entirely surrounded by hills, 
and is covered for several miles with extensive fruit gardens and vineyards. 
Water for irrigation is conveyed in a network of small channels from the 
Zainda Rud, “ the Living River.” A laybrinth of narrow lanes and high 
walls is spread all through the gardens, only to be threaded by the ini- 
tiated. Julfa is a thriving suburb, and contains the dwelling houses of 
some 8,000 Armenians, many of whom work in Isfahan all the day. 
Tere also are the English mission house, chapel, schools, and factory. 
The field of their labours is limited to the Armenians. The Shah will 
permit no axe to be laid at the root of Muhammadanism. Their schools 
contain 300 boys and girls. They are taught English in addition to the 
usual curriculum of studies, and it is pleasant to be saluted with a cheer- 
full “ Good morning, Sir,” by the Armenians in this out-of-the-way spot. 
Dr. Brace, the head of the mission, is assisted by an able staff of clergy- 
men and ladies. Having passed through the school, the young Armenians 
are taught useful trades in the factory to enable them to earn their bread. 

The Zainda Rud is crossed by three bridges—one small, abvut 
mile above the town, where the river is narrow; another leading to the 
avenue known as Chahar Bagh at the west side of the town; and, lastly, 
avery handsome brick bridge still lower down. This one was built by 
Shah Abbas, has 84 arches, and is still in thorough repair. Opposite the 
city the river has a very wide gravelly bed, where, when it is low, the 
water flows in several small channels. 

Crossing the centre bridge, one rides along the Chahar Bagh, which 
is planted with rows of fine chenar (plane) trees, and presently reaches the 
great square known as Maidan-i-Shah, It is a large gravelly space, Gu 
by 200 yards, where the Zilh-i-Sultan holds the parades of his troops, Qn 
the west and east sides are substantial brick built barracks, double-storied. 
These were empty, as the troops had not yet mustered after the winter, 
at which time of the year they are allowed to go to their homes, For 
this reason we had not an opportunity of secing them, but they are re- 
ported to be (for Persians) an efficient body of men, There is no doubt 
that the rank ‘and file are good material, but their weak point is their 
oflicers. The Madrassa-i-Chahar-Bagh is the finest in Isfahan. A 
madrassa is a college where students are taught all the doctrines of the 
Koran and the standard Shith works; also mathematics, astronomy, aud 
the works of the Persian poets. This particular madrassa is a very large 
double-storied building, enclosing a courtyard and tank. Small rooms 
are ranged round three sides, where the students live, and on the fourth 
side is a very fine mosque. The mosque and the whole building is 
decorated with inlaid colored bricks, disposed in pleasing geometric at- 
terns. Many poor students come here from the provinces, and are taught 
gratis, The whole management of the madrassa and the instruction is 
in the hands of the mudlas. 
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The bezars are very extensive, but have no architectural beauty. We 
rode all through them. They were so crowded that if our horses had 
kicked, the people could not have escaped. The manufactures include all 
kinds of arms and cutlery, for which Isfahan is cclebrated; also cotton 
cloths, gold brocades and embroidery, paper, glassware, and all kinds of 
copper vessels, shoes, sweetmeats, gold and silver kaliuns, &c. Poppivs 
are much cultivated in the neighbourhood for the manufacture of opium, 
in which a large export trade is carried on by two Dutch and one English 
firm. Cotton is also grown extensively in Persia, and is chiefly consumed 
in the country. The soil of Isfahan produces the finest cotton in Persia ; 
but as all merchandise must be carried on mules or camels for hundreds 
of miles before it can be shipped, but little surplus is grown. Silk forms 
another of the chief products of Persia. The best comes from Ghilan, 
and an inferior quality from Mazanderan, It is exported in a raw state. 
A considerable quantity is also consumed in the country; but as Mu- 
hammad forbade his followers to wear silk, it is necessarily mixed with 
eotton for the use of the faithful. Still pure silk fabrics are produced at 
Isfahan, and are very beautiful. Kashan is also famed for its silk fabrics. 

Sultan Masaud Mirza, Zilh-i-Sultan, is the governor of the Isfahan 
The Zilh-i- Sultan province, and also rules over an extensive tract 

‘ of country reaching away to the western fron- 
tier of Persia, and including Luristan and the Bakhtiari country. He 
is the eldest son of Nasr-ud-din Shah, and was born in 1848; yet not 
having been born from a Kajar princess, he does not succeed to the throne 
on the Shah’s death. He is an exceedingly able and powerful man, and 
is generally considered to have more influence than the Shah himself. 
The whole of southern Persia is practically in his hands. He is 
known to be well disposed towards the British, and it is his interest to 
be so. It is no secret in Persia that the Zilh-i-Sultan on the Shah’s 
death is prepared to contest the throne with the Walya’had, the hceir- 
apparent, his younger brother. The Walya’had is the exact opposite of 
his elder brother. He possesses no strength of character, and is com- 
pletely priest-ridden. He is also a ready tool in the hands of Russian 
intriguers, who will no doubt support him when the time for action arrives. 
The general opinion is that the Russians will assist him to crush the 
Zilh-i-Sultan, place him firmly on the throne, and then quietly annex a 
portion of his territory as the price of their assistance. No one with 
whom we spoke seemed to think that there was the least chance of the 
British interfering in the matter. Indeed, we could hardly with justice 
interpose in behalf of one who has no right to the throne, albeit there is 
no doubt he would make by far the better monarch of the two. 

The Kajar dynasty has been conspicuous from its founder, Agha 
Muhammad Shah, down to the present ruler for its acts of eruel treachery, 
its ingratitude, and, above all, its jealousy. Each Shah, actuated by 
feelings of reasonless jealousy, has foully murdered the prime minister 
that assisted in placing him on the throne and consolidating his power, 
to say nothing of the frightful acts of Agha Muhammad and Fath Ali 
Shah. With such a record amongst his ancestors, it is not difficult to 
suppose that the Zilh-i-Sultan, ambitions and clever as he is, would not 
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seruple to depose aud murder his brother if he had any chance of doing so, 
As a governor of provinees, he shews marked energy and ability. The 
province and frontier near Kermanshah had, when we arrived, been re- 
cently added to his sphere of government. The high road on the frontier 
“was invested by gangs of robbers headed by Jawan Mir. The prince lost 
nota moment in organizing a body of 3,000 troops, who attacked the 
robber’s stronghold, defeated and slew many of them, and captured Jawan 
Mir and twenty more of the ringleaders, We ourselves met their twenty- 
one heads being carried on a mule under an escort of cavalry to be pre 
sented to the Zilh-i-Sultan. The prince is reported to have said * In 
Persia no one knows anything; it is better so. I know nothing, but I 
can govern provinces.” The prince is a keen sportsman, and has orga- 
nized enormous “ battues ” of driven antelopes, wild goats, &e., in which 
he alone is permitted to shoot, Like all his family, be is a wonderful 
rifle and pistol shot. 
The Road from Isfahan to Qum. 


From Isfuhan to Munchikar, 40 miles.—On the 21st March we left 
Isfahan en rowfe to Tehran. It was the Per- 
sian new year’s day ; and as we crossed the 
Zainda Rud from Julfa and entered the city, we found all the inhabitants 
in holiday attire, freshly shaved, and wearing clean linen, We rode 
through the deserted bazars, where every shop was shut, except only a 
few that supplied the necessaries of life. The next ten days are devoted 
to pleasure, and many formal calls are made, much tea is drank, and 
many kaliuns are smoked. It was quite an hour before we left behind us 
last of the suburbs of than, and emerged on to an open plain 
wated by “ jubes,” or ditches, that brought water from the Zainda 
Rud. The soil is rich and very prolific, and poppies are largely grown. 

To Gex, 1G miles. —Gez is a solitary and semi-ruinous karavanserai, 
and here the cultivation ends and stony desert begins, For the next 24 
miles, with the exception of a low spur from the hills, which we crossed, 
barely 200 feet high, the road is adead level right up to Munchikar, 
There is no water to be had en route. Munchikar is a cluster of half 
ruined mud hous and is the first post stage from Isfahan. Water is 
plentiful, and flows in streams from the canads. A few cultivated fields 
surround the village. 

To Soh, 28 miles —For the first 23 miles we traversed an enormous 
expanse of gravelly desert ; then we crossed a ravine or nullah down 
which a stream was flowing, and ascended the right bank, It gradually 
widened, aud presently we found fields. The hills approach the left bank 
and a mile from where we crossed we passed Bideshk, the posting stage, 
a village half a mile from the road, and on the other side of the ravine. 
The path now became rough and rocky, Many walled gardens were 
planted in the ravine, which prevented us secing Soh till we were quite 
close. The village is of the common mud-built type. There is a teles 
graph station here and a good karavanserai, built on the left bank, which 
is considerably above the bed of the stream. The cold here last winter 
was such that a Persian who lad ridden a few miles off on some business 
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was frozen to death rather than dismount and walk to keep up his cireu- 
lation, His body was frozen hard before he was dead. No Persian will 
ever walk if he has so much as a donkey to ride. 

To Kohrud 20 miles.—At first our road lay over low hills, and we 
kept gradually ascending till we reached the “ gardan” or neck, the 
highest point in the pass over the Kohrad hills. The ascent i- long and 
gradual, and here and there we found a few steep places. A great deai 
of snow still remained in the pass, and the beaten track was soft, and our 

: mules constantly sank up to the girths, The 
‘The'Kobra' bills, descent from the canieh Y, ie steep, but 
short ; and, after the first steep part, we followed a ravine, and in less 
than 2 miles reached Kohrud village. Kohrud is a perfect oasis; it is built 
in the ravine, which here widens, and afterwards contracts again. A 
beautiful stream flows through it, fertilizing the ground to a marvellous 
extent. The ravine is full of walnuts, poplars, 
and all kinds of fruit trees, and the houses are 
grouped in picturesque clusters. one above the other, on the hillside. The 
scenery was lovely, the hills rising high above the village on every side. 
As is always the case in Persia, the locality being fertile, the bread was 
excellent that we got here, and butter also was procurable for the first 
time. We met here a Russian Armenian, He was staying in the post- 
house (chappar-khana), and said that he was travelling for a firm in 
Odessa, taking photographs, and prospecting for walnut wood. Unfortu- 
nately he had left the specimens of his art and his camera in Isfahan. 
Altogether he seemed a suspicious character. 

Kuashan, 28 miles.--We continued to descend a lovely gorge, which 
was thickly wooded for a mile with walnut and fruit trees. The path was 
very rough and rocky, but the descent gradual. After 10 miles we 
reached the open plain, a desert which stretched to the horizon. Kashan 
was just visible with glasses. The plain was bare and stony, and it was 
not till we approached Kashan that we found 
any cultivation. Ruins abound on every side— 
ruined walls and ruined houses; in fact, half the town seemed to be 
in ruins, 

ISashan is a large town, and is celebrated for its silk manufactures, 

Sie aang tacenren for which the raw silk is grown in the province 

of Ghilan, We had not been long in Kashan 

before some dealers came to us with tawdry specimens of silk scarves and 
handkerchiefs, Persia was still en féce for the 
Nao Roz, “ New year’s day,” and the bazars 
here were closed. The water in Kashan is very brackish and salt, and it 
is impossible for any one not used to it to quench his thirst ; for the more 
he drinks, the thirstier he becomes. After a time, however, it ceases to 
have that effect. There is a telegraph oflice here, and we heard from the 
clerk in charge how fearfully Kashan suffered during the famine and 
cholera, It has never recovered. ‘The country is now level, and patches 
of sand alternate with cultivation, We passed a few fruit gardens; the 
trees were just blossoming. Fourteen miles from Kashan we passed a 
Jarge karavanserai and a few houses, This district is famous for its 
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melons—the Kashan melons—which are taken to all parts of Persia, 
The road is level as far as Sinsin, and is cultivated and irrigated with 
many kanats. 

To Sinsin, 24 miles.—Sinsin is the posting stage, there are only 
two or three huts besides the chappur-khana. We provided ourselves with 
food here, and pushed on to Shurab, a lonely karavanserai, 12 miles fur- 
ther on. Sinsin lies at the foot of some low barren hills, which we now 
crossed ; the road is quite straight, and the ascent gradual. 

Lo Shurab, 12 miles.—At Shurab nothing is procurable but water 

Shurab and a little firewood. The karavanserai is 
e spacious and in good repair. It lies at the 
foot of some hills, and faces an expanse of undulating stony desert. 

Zo Pasangun, 12 miles. We now sighted the magnificent peak of 
Demavend, 19,650 feet high. It is in the 
Elburz range, and is 42 miles east-north-east 
from Tehran, and in round numbers 150 miles from where we first saw it. 
It was covered with snow, as was also the whole range of Elburz, above 
which its pointed peak towers about 10,000 feet. The road to Pasangun 
is stony, and traverses undulating downs, with a range of hills about 2 
miles to the left. The stage suddenly appears in a hollow. There is 
nothing here but a karavanserai and-chappar-khana. 

To Qum, 16 miles.—-The famous golden dome of the chief mosque 
of Qum can be seen 10 miles off glittering in the sun. Several miles 
south of the city we came upon cultivated fields irrigated by kanats. The 
road is level and good. The city is built on an enormous plain, at the 
foot of the hills which bound it on the west, and on the banks of a stream, 
which is afterwards lost !n the great salt desert to the eastwards. It has 
been an important place, but its day is over. After entering the city, 
which is an open one, we rode through 2 miles of narrow lanes and ruined 
houses. The bazars have been yery fine. ‘They were of stone with arched 
roofs, but in many places the roof has fallen, leaving only the arches, and 
the shops are but few. Qum is a sacred city, aud thousands perform 
pilgrimages to the shrine of Fatimah, the 
sister of the Imam Rezha of Mashad, who was 

Burial place of kings buried there. The great mosque also contains 
of Persia, the tombs of Shah Safy, Shah Abbas II, Fath 
Ali Shah, and Muhammad Shah. 

Hundreds of corpses are brought here to be interred in the sacred city, 
and we passed many on the road lashed toa 
pole, and placed on the back of a mule or pony. 

QUM. 

The city is not celebrated for any manufactures. The inhabitants 
are peculiarly fanatical. There is a telegraph 
< office here, and a former clerk, who had been 

Fanaticism. so ill-advised as to rouse the anger of the 
fanatical inhabitants, had to flee for his life at a moment’s notice. A 
fine stone bridge of nine arches crosses the river. The river was low 
when we saw it, but it is liable to very sudden 
floods, In one of these floods the old telegraph 
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office, which was built near the river bank, was quite swept away. The 
Water water of Qum is, like that of Kashan, very 
: brackish, but rain water is collected in large 
tanks, which serves for the greater part of the year. 


The Road from Qum to Tehran. 


From Qum to Tehran there are three roads. The shortest and best 
is the centre one of the three. On the east runs the old karavan road, 
and on the west the preseat post road. It is quite new, and was made 
by the Amin-i-Sultan, one of the Shah’s ministers, as a private specula- 
tion, It runs as nearly as possible in a straight line ; there is no attempt 
at metalling ; the road is made, or rather defined, by two parallel trenches 
dug in the desert. Two rivers have to be crossed, the Kara-Su and the 
Shurrad. Bridges were built by the contractor without any foundation, 
so that when the first floods came, they were washed away. Before this 
happened a service of érvikas, tarantasses, and droshkies ran between Qum 
and Tehran, performing the journey of 100 miles in 14 hours. Handsome 
karavanserais, rest-houses, aud tea shops were erected by the Amin-i- 
Sultan at each halting place regardless of expense. However, the Per- 
sian muleteers and travellers were such conservatives, that they preferred 
to use the old road to which they were used. Seeing this, and fearing 
that his speculation would prove a loss, the Amin-i-Sultan ordered some 
embankments of the Kara-Su river to be 
broken, and the water thus released flooded 
many miles of desert which the old road traversed. The old road was 
thus rendered impassable, and the traflic diverted on to the new road. 

From Qum to Manzarieh. 18 miles.——The first stage from Qum is 
Manzarich, The road is level, and in parts where the soil is gravelly, it 
is sound and good. When a clay soil is found 
it is soft and very much cut up. The river 
Kara-Su is crossed, the rotten bridge having been replaced by a new 
stove one. Manzarieh lies at the foot of some rocky low hills, and has a 
large karavanserai and a mzhman-khana or rest-house. There is plenty of 
good water, but nothing else obtainable. The road lies through a desert 
again; in fact, the whole country between Qum and Tehran is desert. 
There is not a single field or garden to be seen till the Tehran plain is 
reached. During this march we passed the lake caused by the flooding of 
the old road. The water extended as far as we could sce to the east. The 
road is good throughout. 

To. Atiabad, 22 miles—At Aliabad isa large new karavanserai, 
rest-house, and tea shop, and excellent and abundant water. Aliabad 
stands on high ground, covered with hillocks 
of brown cinder-like rocks. The tea shops are 
allowed on this road for the use of pilgrims to Qum. They are clean, 
and well supplied with Russian samovars or urns, Russian teapots and 
glasses, and Russian suyar. 

{From this point we were compelled to diverge from the new road 
to the old, as one of the cheap bridges, which had been washed away, had 
not been repaired. The bridge on the old road was still standing. ] 
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To Hasanabad, 28 miles.—Leaving the new road, we turned off to 
the east, and entered a part of the desert known as the “ Valley of the 
Angel of Death.” The soil is sandy, and the ground much cut up with 
hillocks and dry nullahs, About 14 miles brought us to the old road, 
where there is a ruined karavanserai. We crossed the Shurrud tiver on 
arather rickety bridge, partly wood, partly stone. The river was then 
about 100 feet wide, and a large volume of water was rushing down. It 
was quite unfordable. We now crossed some sandhills, and entered the 
fertile plain of Hasangbad, which stretches east and west to the horizon, 
and is covered with cornficlds. Five miles from the river is the mchman- 
Khana of Hasanabad, and 2 miles further on the little village and 
karavanserai. 

To Tehran, 30 miles.—We were now on the new road again, and 
went straight on across the plain, and crossed a low hoghacked range of 
rocks that divides the Hasanabad plain from the plain of Tehran. Day 
dawned as we reached the top of the ridge, and disclosed the beautiful 
landscape lying before us, and Tehran, 20 miles off, close at the foot of 
the Elburz range. The plain of Tehran, which 
we now crossed, is very fertile, and well 
watered by streams. On every side we saw cornfields, villages, and 
gardens, amongst which our road now lay. As we drew near, the golden 
dome of the maajid (mosque) of Shah Abdul Azim was seen shining in 
the sun amongst the trees which surrounded it. The new road was crossed 
by numerous streams, which converted it into a deep bog; and in one 
place an enterprising farmer had taken advantage of the suspension of 
the droshkies, &c., and ploughed up a large portion of it. From the 
mosque of Shah Abdul Azim to the gates of Tehran is 3 miles. There 
is now a good metalled road* made by a Belgian engineer, and planted 
on both sides with trees, 


Plain of Tehran, 


TEHRAN. 


The capital of Persia is situated at the foot of the Elburz range. 
and 4 miles north-west of the site of the an- 
cient city Rhe (which is mentioned as Rhages 
in the Apocrypha). Approaching the town, on the Isfahan road a few 
domes and a great deal of verdure are visible above the walls. Tehran 
is about 11 miles in cireumference, and is surrounded by a curtained and 
bastioned rampart of mud of modern profile and a dry ditch, both broad 
and deep. Two thirds of the space thus en- 
closed is not yet built upon, and is merely a 
dreary waste. The old part of the town, including the bazara, is similar 
to all Persian cities, and the streets narrow 
and dark. The bazars are distinguished by 
no architectural beauty, and are far inferior to those of Shiraz. Still 
they are very extensive, and apparently rich and densely crowded. The 
modern part of the town is very different. 
Here the members of the Corps Diplomatique 


Description of Tehran. 


Defences. 


Bazars, 


Moderan Tehran, 


*Norr—A railway from Tebrau to Mugjid-i-Shah Abdul Azim was opened in 
June 1888, 
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reside, all in their own houses, which are Europeanised to a great 
extent, and stand in pretty gardens, The streets are all broad and 
metalled, and planted with flourishing young trees; and handsome well 
turned out carriages are seen driving about. In Tehran every Persian 
who can afford it possesses a carriage (or two). There is a large maidun 
or square in this (modern) part of the town, 
built all round with two-storied magazines, 
stores, and gun sheds, The buildings are profusely ornamented with 
colored tiles disposed in geometrical patterns, and with large gaudy 
paintings, of the “ Lion and Sun,” the Persian emblem. Lofty orna- 
mented gateways of brick lead into the square, where slovenly sentries 
are seen lounging about. 

The British Legation is by far the handsomest and best appointed of 
any in Tehran. It stands close to the ram- 
parts near the Shemran gate. It consists of 
the Legation itself, a large brick building, and a tall clock tower, con- 
taining a large suite of beautifully decorated reception rooms and dining 
room in the English style. There are separate honses for the minister, 
chargé Waffuires, and the secretaries, the doctor, and the clerk to the 
Legation. These, together with the Legation building itself, all stand 
in a large garden, enclosed by a high brick wall. The gardens are beau- 
tiful, and are planted with rows of tall chenars and poplars, and a variety 
of fruit trees. Mr. Nicholson, the chargé d’ affuires in the absence of Sir 
R. Thompson, showed us the greatest hospitality during our stay, and 
assisted us by every means in his power. He is reputed to be very 
popular with the Persians from the Shah downwards, and his pleasant 
genial manner, together with his wholesale charity to the poor in winter, 
have made him many friends in all ranks, We cannot be sufficiently 
grateful to him and to all other Europeans we met, who, with only one 
exception, welcomed us as old friends. 

The climate of Tehran reaches extremes of cold and heat. During 

7 the three winter months snow falls in great 
Climate of Tonral: quantities. Towards the end of March ld 
spring weather sets in, roses bloom in luxuriant abundance, and nightin- 
gales begin their song. During the intense heat of summer the Court and 
the nobles leave Tehran. The British Legation encamps at the village of 
Gulahek, 8 miles north of Tehran, and 3,800 feet above the sea ; and the 
Russians at another village a mile off. Here it is comparatively cvol, 
the thermometer seldom exceeding 90° in the tents. 

Tehran is only a fortnight’s journey from London, ane route is 
very easy. It runs via Kasvin, Resht, Baku, 

Moute:to, London: Balunis ac thence by steamer on the Black 
Sea to either Varna or Odessa. The Varna route is the quicker of the 
two, for London is reached in three days in the Oriental express. This 
train is run by a French Company, and siarting from the left bank of the 
Danube, opposite Rustehuk, runs straight through wi@ Vienna to Paris. 

Another route is the “chappar” route wa lake of Urumiah, lake 

“Chi oan Van, Erzerum, and Trebizond. A good 

Chappar roads: ‘“ chappar” road runs from Tehran to Mashad, 


The maidan. 


British Legation. 
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500 miles ; also from Tehran to Kermanshah, 300 miles, From = Tehran 
to Resht the road is passable for carriages, but the commen mode of 
travelling is to ride “ chappar” horses to Kas- 
Road: of Reaht, vin, 108 miles, and then Ae a droshky on to 
Resht, another 100 miles. From Tehran to Kasvin the road is pretty 
nearly level, running along the south side of the Elburz range. After 
that the Elburz range is crossed, and the road passes through the forests 
Resht. and jungles of Mazanderan, which extend 
3 close up to Resht. This town is one of the 
most flourishing seaports on the Caspian, and is the chief mart for the 
silk of Ghilan, in which a large trade is carried on with Russia. Resht 
is the capital of Ghilan, and one of the most dourishing towns of Persia. 
The houses are of red brick with tiled roofs; the streets are paved, aud 
the bazars are roofed also with tiles, It is 6 miles from the Caspian, and 
Enzeli is its port. 
The Road from Tehran to Hamadan. 


To Ruhbat Kerim 24 miles—On April 7th we quitted Tehran en 
route for Kermanshah and Baghdad, the latter being exactly 500 miles 
distant. Leaving the town by the Hamadan gate, we entered upon a 
well cultivated plain, irrigated by numberless kanats and streams, The 

track was broad and good, and by its side runs 
ae tele the Tehran-Baghdad telegraph, 4 single wire. 

It was originally erected by English engineers, 
but has been sold to the Shah, and was in sore need of repair. The poles 
are of wood, and were seen leaning at all sorts of angles, and often we 
passed many poles consecutively that had not even an insulator. In these 
cases the wire either dragged a few feet off the ground, or was supported 
on iron nails, We rode through many little mud villages, surrounded by 
orchards, where the fruit trees were in full blossom. At this time of the 
year, though the sun was hot, it was tempered by many cloudy days, but 
little rain* fell, Ruhbat Kerim is a large mud_ village, embowered in 
orchards, and a stream runs through it. There is a large brick karavan- 
serai and a chappar-khana. The country changes now suddenly, and when 
we had crossed the stream of Ruhbat Kerim, we found ourselves in a 
stony desert. 

To Khaninbad, 32 miles—After about 10 miles we reached the 

Shurrad, or salt river, There is no bridge, 
Ford over theShurrud. 314 we had to ford it. A good deal of fresh 
water was coming down from the melting snows, and we had to diverge 
to the right about 500 yards to find a shallow ford. The bed of the river 
is nearly 200 yards wide at this point, and the banks are lined with sand- 
hills. The river was flowing in several channels, but our ford was not 
more than 3 feet deep, and we passed without any difficulty. When this 
river is in full flood, it is impassable, and karavans travelling on this road 
must make a detour vid Quin. It is the same river that we crossed close 
to Hasanabad. An enormous desert extends till within 8 miles of 
Khaniabad, when we entered another fertile valley. We passed immense 
flocks of sheep and goats, grazing upon the withered grass of the desert. 


* We had only a few showers, 
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Khaniabad is a ruined village, containing very few inhabited houses ; but, 
owing to its situation in this fertile valley, we were well supplicd with the 
usual food of egys, bread, chickens, and milk. 

To Khushyek, 24 miles.—Our route for the first 12 miles continued 
over this plain, but the cultivation became scarcer ; the last 12 miles was 
over desert, where we saw fresh grass springing up, and thonsands of 

The Hiliats. ae goats, and beasts grazing. These be« 
onged to the Hiliats, a nomad race, whose 
little Llack tents were seen on the desert in several small camps. They 
were quietly journeying northwards to avoid the greater heat of the 
southern districts. Their wealth lies entirely in their flocks and herds ; 
but what they cherish more than anything else are their dogs, which 
nothing will induce them to part with. These dogs are big and very 
savage, and regard all strangers as enemies, They rival in their intelli- 
gence the Scotch sheep dog. We saw some lying, apparently asleep, 
between the flocks they were guarding and the road. Khushgek is a 
hamlet built in a small onsis, and concealed behind some rising ground, 
It has a few gardens, and water is here abundant and good. 

To Chamarun, 20 méles.—A mile from Khushgek we crossed a small 
stream flowing down a lovely glen. We ascended the left bank. The 
glen was all cultivated, and abounded in orchards of white blossom 
and green leaves, The hills all round were rapidly becoming green, 
watered by the melted snow, which still remained in a few sheltered 
nooks, and innumerable rivulets flowed down 
their sides to swell the stream at the bottom 
of the glen. We passed a little village nestling under the hill, embower- 
ed in masses of blossom, varied with the green leaves of the poplar and 
willow. The road itself is easy, although there are several sharp gradients, 
aud several streams had to be forded ; but there is no difficulty anywhere. 
In several places we saw villagers ploughing the lower slopes of the low 
round hills. The soil, well soaked by the melting snow, was rich and 
fertile, and yields abundant crops. A mile before reaching Chamarun, 
we turned sharp to the left, down a narrow valley, which presently 
debouches upon a vast plain, backed by snow-clad hills. The country 
just here is hilly, but not mountainous. The hills are low and rounded, 
and intersected by numerous ravines, and the soil rich and fertile. There 
is no karavanserai or chappar-khana here, and we were lodged in a cottage, 
where we were treated with every mark of respect. ‘The principal house 
of the village is singular. 1t is a large mud-built edifice, surrounded by 
a high mud wall, with a circular flanking tower at each of the four corners, 
It belongs to a colonel in the Persian army, who was absent. The village 
loafers whom we accosted were curious to know where we had come from, 
aud where we were going. Hearing we had come from Tehran, they 
immediately asked whether we were Russians, he villagers are poor, 
but they have a healthy, well-fed look, and their wants are very few. ‘They 
live on bread and sour cream (nun and mast). 

To Nuoburan, 16 miles—A mile from Chamarun we reached the 
edge of a rocky gorge, down which a torrent 
was roaring, Qn the opposite bank was a 


Fertile country. 


Shallow ford, 
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broad plain under crops of wheat. Fording the stream lower down, we 
continued along the right bank for some distance, and then turned west- 
ward, over vast undulating downs, now rapidly becoming green. To the 
south, 5 miles off, are the lofty hills known as Koh-i-Wos, and at their 
base lie villages and orchards, where apples grow to perfection. Naoba- 
ran is a small dirty village. built in a hollow, the downs rising abruptly 
on both sides of it. A stream runs through the village. The adjacent 
country is cultivated, and much of the downs had been lately ploughed. 
If only the country were populous enough, there is no reason why thou- 
sands more acres should not be ploughed and yield abundant crops, for 
the soil appeared rich and fertile, and water is abundant. Whence it will 
be seen that there is a striking contrast between this part of the country 
and that lying between Shiraz and Tehran. 

To Zerreh, 36 miles.—-A mile and a half from Naobaran we crossed 
the Su river, which flows at the foot of the 
Koh-i-Wos, on a strong stone bridge. The 
river was 50 yards wide, and partially flooded. The road was very slip- 
pery and muddy froma heavy shower that had fallen. The country changed 
again to-day, aud we rode over wide stretches of hilly and barren downs 
seeing nothing but two ruined villages, At Zerreh there is a small vile 
lage and chappar-khana. 

To Hamu Kasi, 15 miles,—To-day wehad to ford the Hamadan 
river, for the bridge had been swept away in the late heavy floods, which 
had extended for many miles over the level plain through which the river 
runs. We procured a guide, a young “sarbaz,” infantry private, as 
denoted by a naked rusty bayonet which he wore in his kamar, or waist 

Flooded road and plain cloth. We followed the road for about 10 
"miles, having to make frequent detours to 
avoid flooded and boggy parts. Our guide then turned off the road to 
the left, and led us across the fields for 4} miles, which were intersected 
by muddy ditches full of water, several of which we crossed. Finally, 
after fording a large expanse of water 2 fect deep, with nearly a foot of 
inud at the bottom, we reached the rvdkhane or principal channel. It 
was 40 yards wide, and the water 4 feet deep; the bottom was muddy, 
but the current sluggish. It was necessary to 
unload the mules, and to have the loads car- 
ried over by coolies to prevent them from getting wet. These hacdy 
fellows sprang into the river without hesitation, regardless of the icy 
water and the bitterly cold wind which swept across the plain. With 
their assistance we crossed safely, and went on to our halting-place, half 
a mile from the river, Hama Kasi is a small village of the poorest des- 
cription, The proper manzdl or stage is Malegao, 3 or 4 miles up the 
river, and close to the broken bridge. 

To Hamadan, 28 miles,—Five miles across the plain, gradually as- 
cending, brought us to the foot of the low rounded hills that bound the 
valley we had crossed on the west. Numerous flocks were grazing, and 
we noticed that nearly all the shepherds were 
armed with curious long guns, which they 
slung over the shoulder. Robbers are said tu frequent these hills, but we 
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Ford over Hamadan river. 
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tict none. We pursued our way without adventure for seven hours across 
the uplands, and then descending reached the 
village of Surkhabadi on a river of same name, 
crossed by a substantial brick bridge. The river was low, but is liable to 
sudden floods. Another hour’s march brought us to Hamadan. 


Bridge. 


HAMADAN. 


Hamadan is a town of about 15,000 inhabitants, situated at the foot 
of Mount Elwend on its eastern side. It is 
an exceedingly prosperous little town, but the 
streets are narrow and peculiarly filthy ; many of them were fetlock deep 
in the black mud. The plain, which stretches ina general north and 
south direction, and is 4 miles wide, is one of the most fertile we had 
seen, It teems with frnit trees and crops of all sorts and is watered by 
many streams from Mount Elwend. 

Many small villages are scattered about, and marvellous to relate, 
we saw no ruins. . It is literally “a land flow- 
ing with imilk and honey,” for quantities of 
both are procurable. There is an American mission and dispensary here, 
and English speaking natives’ are met in the streets. ‘Ihe population is 
mixed. There are between 3,000 and 4,000 
Jews, and 35 families of Armenians ; the lat- 
ter furnish 80 school children, some of whom are well advanced in Nng- 
lish, ‘The Jews are wealthy, and include in 
their rauks many gold and silver-smiths and 
dealers in old coins, which they manufacture toa great degree. They 
have their agents in Tehran and Baghdad, where their goods are sent for 
sale, Besides the counterfeit coins, many genuine old coins are dug up 
round the town, In the Jewish quarter of the 
town is what is said to be Esther’s tomb, eall- 
ed Kabr-i-Mordekai by the natives. Formerly thousands of Jews used to 
perform vilgrimages to this shrine, but of late years their numbers have 
fallen off. The dazars are good, partly of 
brick, arched over, and partly built with poiut- 
ed wooden gables. There were many leather workers and saddlers, which 
are the specéalité of Hamadan. The bread here is exceptionally good and 
quantities of apples and honey were on sale. Bees are kept at Salma, and 
alsy at Hamadan. Flour here is good and cheap. In the plains, plums, 
cherries, peaches, apricots, pomegranates, and 
apples grow very well, There are also large 
yards, and the wine of Hamadan is as good as that of Shiraz. The 
plain is 6,000 feet above the sea, and the climate temperate, Snow falls 
from Christmas to February, but the cold is 
never severe ; while in the summer the thermo- 
meter rarely exceeds 83° Fahrenheit in the houses. The locality is healthy, 
and the American missionary agsured us there was but little fever, He 
had been there five years. 
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The Road from Hamadan to Kermanshah. 


To Saidabad, 24 miles.—We now turned due north up the valley 
for 7 miles. The country was all richly cultivated, and watered by 
streams which poured down the'hills on our left. Everything was bright 
and green, and grass grew abundantly at the roadside. Our road then 
turned westwards, crossing the northren spurs of Mount Elwend. It 
was bad and stony, but not very steep, and was treacherous in parts from 
the soaking it had received from the melting snow. Three hours more 
steady marching over grassy ridges and ‘valleys brought us to a deep and 
rocky gorge, between whose precipitous sides 
& mountain torrent poured. We crossed on a 
rough bridge of brick and stone, and ascended the left bank. The further 
awe went, the worse the track became. The snow, which lay in large drifts 
Disicult Sess. blocked up the pass. It was too soft to afford 

P a firm footing, and- so we had to scramble 
along a goat path, a foot wide, which ran along the face of the steep 
cliff. “The soil was shingly, and nothing but an experienced mule or pony 
of the country would have attempted the path. A steady ascent of 2} 
hours through this winding defile brought us to the top, and the broad 
and populous vale of Saidabad was-seen many hundred feet below us. 

Bailatind The descent is abrupt and steep, and took us 
: hour to accomplish, Saidabad is merely a 
small village and mud huts, with nothing but a good water-supply to re- 
‘commend it. It is 2 miles from the foot of the hills. We were now ont 
of the country of the kanats ; streams provide an ample water supply. 
The oH kanats we saw were at Khaniabad, y 
"0 Kangavar, 21 miles—Our road now lay sonth- sonth-west over 
the Bis which was covered with a pasture land’ of a brilliant green, 
Many flocks and herds were grazing, aud we 
counted as many as thirty villages. A deep 
sluggish stream, 60 feet wide, flows throngh the plain, which we crossed 
Bridge 10 miles from Saidabad ona ruined brick 
Be. bridge ; the parapet had disappeared, and the 
roadway was worn and broken away at the sides. We passed amongst 
some low hills at the end of the plain, and entered another long plain, in 
which was Kangavar. The village is of a better class than most, and, 
besides a good karavanserai, has several well built houses of brick, and is 
surrounded with vineyards. There are a few provision shops, which con- 
stitute a small open buzar, where dried raisins of all sorts and sizes and 
chibouks seemed to be the stock in trade. 

Zo Sahna, 20 milezs.—We now crossed an expanse of rolling downs, 
Hiliats. with a range of hills on our right. We pass- 

. ed many Hiliat encampments, and thousands 
of flocks and herds. These people are a simple and honest race, aud 
very hospitable. In former days the flower of the Persian cavalry was 
recruited from them, One man with whom we spoke said he had lost 
many sheep from the recent severe winter. They are a hadsome race, both 
men and women, The latter do not cover their faces. Crossing the low 
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Lills on our right, we descended into a narrow valley, in which lies Sahna, 
This valley consisted mainly of land under plough, though many flocks 
and herds grazed on the slopes of the hills. ‘The road was bad and stcny 
all the way from Kangavar, but presents no difficulty. 


On arriving at Sahna, we found the servants and horses of the 
a Vakil-ul-Dowlah, the British Agent at Ker- 

Sahna. . 2 
Vakil-ul-Dowlah. manshah, which had been sent to meet us. 
Sahna is a very picturesque little village ; it 
Fes at the foot of the hills, from which flows a considerable stream. It 
is almost hidden in orchards of plum, cherry, apricot, and apple trees, 
besides many vineyards, planted with small standard vines. The country 
is now at its best ; when the heat of summer scts in it will lose its 

freshness, and the grass will wither. 


To Bisitun, 16 miles.—Next morning we set out on the British 
Agent’s best Arabs. We rode along a path 
through ploughed fields, bounded by lofty crags 
for 6 miles when we reached the bank of the Gurmasiab river, This river 
has a broad sandy bed, and flows in numerous channels. The lofty crags 
that tower above Bisitun were now in front of us, and between us and 
them lay a vast pasture, many miles in extent, and covered with rich 
grass, studded with daisies and dandelions. Close to Bisitun we crossed 
Bridge a snow stream. that flows into the Gurmasiab 
i on a lofty brick bridge resting on stone piers. 
At Bisitun there are only a few mud huts and a fine Karavanserai and 
ehappar-khana. Here we found the British Agent’s carriage awaiting us, 
and we went on at once in it. The road was not metalled, and was rough 
for a carriage, so our driver took us across the open plain at the side of 
it. The country now changed to an undulating barren waste, with hills 
close by on our rignt, and a gradual dip down to Kermanshah. It was 
here that we passed the escort with the robber’s heads ( see page 227). 
To Kermanshah, 24 miles.— Three miles from Kermanshah we crossed 
“ e the Kara-Su river on a good brick bridge, and 
Bridge over Kara-Suriver. ore we were met by Haji Abdurrahim, the 
British Agent’s eldest son. He had come to perform the ceremony of 
“istakbal” or receiving and meeting guests. Another carriage awaited 
us, and we proceeded escorted by tweuty outriders to the town. 


KERMANSHAH. 


Kermanshah is a large town,. and from its position on the frontier 
en has considerable commercial importance. The 

g Desarinon: of Kerman-  pazars are large and well built of brick, and 
‘ were densely crowded. Carpets form the 
specialité of the traders, and are maufactured in large quantities in 
Kermanshah and the neighbourhood. In ad- 

Trades, dition to carpets, much. trade is carried on in 

silk. There are also many leather workers, silversmiths, goldsmiths, 
money changers, Manchester and Birmingham wares, and countless 


Gurmasiab river. 
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provision shops. The British Agent is the chief trader in the town. ITis 
Sot full name and title is Haji Muhammad 
Sete Hasan, Vall ul- Agha Hasan, Vakilul-Dowlalt His wealth 
is enormous, and, being under British protec- 
tion, his money is all secured to him ; that is to say, the Shah cannot 
levy contributions from or impose fines on him 
as he does on other rich Persians from time to 
time. Wealth is truly power in Persia, and the Vakil-ul-Dowlah’s in- 
fluence is paramount in Kermanshah, and for 100 miles either up or down 
the road. The governor consults his wishes on every point of importance 
and can do nothing without his co-operation, The hazars are adorned 
with four large and handsome karavanserais built during the last few 
years by the Vakil-ul-Dowlah. The largest cost 20,000 tomans (£6,000). 
Here the principal merchants store their wares. 

Agha Hasan, as he is generally called, owes his prosperity to Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, who brought him as a young man from Baghdad, and 
made him the Agent to the Minister at Tehran. He isa kindly and 
charitable man, and much beloved by all his dependants, while to all 
Europeans he displays a boundless and impartial hospitality. 

He is a remarkably able and well-informed man, and reads with 
interest a variety of newspapers, including several English ones, which 
his son’s tutor, a Persian, translates to him. He is acquainted with all 
the leading topics of the day, and as regards English politics is a 
staunch Tory. 

Kermanshah is situated on the western side of a splendidly fertile 
plain, 5 miles wide, and bounded on the east 
by the rocks, in which ar2 the famous sculp- 
tures known as Tak-i-Bostan. 

The plain is watered by the Kara-Su, a river averaging 50 yards in 
width and unfordable. On the rising gronnd 
behind the town are many gardens and orchards, 
watered by numerous streams. In the town are some large brick barracks 
enclosing a large square. They stand in need of considerable repairs, 
and are beginning to shew signs of age. A 
good many soldiers were loitering about. We 
passed a guard, and the sentry brought his rifle smartly to the “sling” as 
The soldiers were fine looking men, and fairly well set up for 

; Their uniforms were in rags. There were four regiments of 
nominally 800 men each in the town and neighbourhood. They had just 
returned from a successful expedition against some large bands “of robbers 
that infested the road to Baghdad. T he governor had accompanied them 
in person, and had been rewarded by the Shah with a “ sword of honor,” 

The Road from Kermanshah to the Persian Frontier, 

Mohidasht, 15 miles—Leaving Kermanshah, we turned westwards 
once more, and entered the low hills at the back of the town. The read 
was bad, and covered with loose stones. We passed many Hiliats march- 

Hiliats ing up-country to graze their tlocks and herds 
fae on the slopes of Mount Elwend,  The‘r tents 
and goods were packed on the backs of bullocks and cows, aud they—men, 
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women, and children—marched beside them. The men were of splendid 
physiqne, of middle height, and with fine muscular limbs, and ruddy in 
complexion, At Mohidasht there is a very fine brick karavangerai anda 
few huts, and a good water supply in wells. ‘The village is situated 
ina plain. 

Harunabiul, 20 miles.—The road traverses alternate low ridges and 
plains, covered with grass, where thousands of sheep and goats were 
Woe passed a small mud village ina plain, where the owners of 
many of the flocks and herds lived. Women at once came out, and 
offered eapital bread, milk, and sweet butter for sale. The sun this day 
shone very fiercely, and the water in the varions streams was quite warm. 

2 Harunabad isa simall half ruined village. We 

Persian colonel aud f La Patsianeealatels Awa te ie ls 
soldiers: onnd a Persian colonel and a few men quar 

tered here. ‘The colonel said he had 1,000 

men, but his regiment was probably drawn on the liberal seale in which he 

described the Persian army, viz. 300,000 of all arms. ‘They had some 

Martini-Henry rifles, for which they paid from 25 to 35 tomans (from 

£8 to £12) a piece. The men we saw hanging about seemed an undis- 

ciplined Jot of ragamuflins. The colonel wished to give us an escort of 

fifty troopers, which we declined. 

Kerrend, 20 mile. The road follows the plains, which wind amongst 
the hills that are on both sides. The hills are here sparsely covered with 
bushes, which serve as firewood. Many flocks and herds were seen graz- 
ing he latter part of the read was much cut up with boggy patches, 
caused hy streams flowing from the hills on the right, and here pastures 
gave place to plough land. Kerrend ig one of the most picturesque places 
we had seen. 

It lies on sloping ground at the foot of the hills, out of which issues, 
through a narrow chasm, a beautiful stream. 
There is an upper village also, the houses of 
which are clustered about the mouth of the chasm. A high grassy mound 
commands the village, and affords a fine view of the country. ‘The ground 
slopes down on both sides to the river, and is arranged in terraces for 
facility of irrigation, Vineyards and orchards abound. The plain beyond 
was green with young crops, alternating with 
patches of brown ploughed land. As a back- 
round rose a rocky range of hills, still streaked with snow, The vine- 
yards were full of labourers, and an air of life and prosperity pervaded the 
entire village. Excellent water and bread is obtained here, and there is a 
large Karavanserai, apparently not much used. The natives in this part 
of Persia are much more civil than those we 
met on the Shiraz-Tehran road. They never 
passed us without the usual “salaam alaikum.” Not more than four or 
five Europeans on an average pass this way in the course of the year. 

To Sarpul, 25 miles.—Three miles from Kerrend the hills close in on 

Long def'e both sides, and the level plain becomes a nar- 

‘ row rocky gorge, full of holm oaks and hard 

thorn bushes, The rugged cliffs rose 1,000 fect above us, and in the bed 
of the rayine was a stream, The road was as bad as the roads over the 
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passes between Bushire and Shiraz; large stones were strewn so thickly 
we could only travel at the rate of two miles an hour. We passed many 
parties of Hiliats marching eastwards, and several encampments on the 
banks of the stream. 

They had some very good looking brood mares, ponies, and horses, 
and a few mules. We continued through this detile ‘tor 4} hours withont 
any variation in the road or its surroundings. We then reached another 
ravine, } mile wide, which ran up from the 
plains on the left, at right angles to the defile. 
Our road ran straight up to the edge of this 
ravine, which was many hundred feet deep, and wound down the sides of 
it by a series of zigzags. 

At this spot the road descends from the highlands of Persia to the 
low ground of the valley of the Tigris. We descended about 2,601) feet 
in about a mile, and at the bottom there was a marked increase in the 
temperature. The remainder of the road was level and easy. We erossel 
undulating plains, which a month before had been desert, but were now 
covered with rich grass, and brilliantly colored with daisies, poppies, and 
buttercups. Sarpul is a small village on the right bank of a river of the 
same naine, which we crossed on a fine stone bridge. There is a very fine 
karavanscrai here, where a captain and 100 
men were quartered. A guard of three men 
were placed over our quarters; the men piled their arms, but did no 
“sentry go,” and wandered about as they pleased. Provisions here were 
good and abundant—goat’s milk cheese (ast), dogh, figs, walnuts, bread, 
eggs, and milk. Close to the karavanserai was a brick building, where 
we saw three brass field guns, 

To Kusri-Shivin (commonly called Kasr), 16 miles.—It was on 
this part of the road that robberies had been so frequent ; and though 
they had all been dispersed, the cuptain made a great fuss abvut 
supplying us with an escort. We accordingly started with 15 men 
anda sergeant. The men were dressed in cotton tunics, worn open, 
and various coloured trousers—blue, white, and white with red_ stripes. 
They were armed with muzzle-loading rifles, and others with Rus- 
sian breech-loading rifles; but the former were all removed when 
the escort was inspected, and the required number of breech-loaders 
was made up. The men were small, wiry fel- 
lows, quite undisciplined, and marched along 
in loose order, talking incessantly. The road was stony and monotonous, 
the surrounding country desert, broken up with hillocks and watercourses, 

Reli where any number of robbers could lie in am- 

eliefs. bush. Every 4 mil sod towel 

ush. very 4 miles we passer a@ round tower, 
where our escort was relieved by a similar number of men. We reached 
Kasr without any adventures. Here were the 
head-quarters of Jawan Mir, the robber chief. 
He oceupied a small square fort of stone on & 
mound which commanded the village, whence the Government troops 
dislodged and killed him. The Sarpul river flows pags the fort, and many 
of his followers were drowned in attempting to cross it. The village is 
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small and filthy, and there are many rush-built hovels that mark the 
existence of Arabs among the inhabitants. There is no karavanserai. 

To Rhanakin, 20 miles.—This day we crossed the frontier from 
Persia into Asiatic Turkey, Rain had fallen during the previous 18 
hours, and the road was fetlock deep in slippery red mud, which rendered 
it all bat impassable. The country was similar to that we passed through 
the previous day. We had an escort of twenty 
sowarsor troopers. They woreno uniform, They 
were armed with Russian breech-loading rifles, and carried twenty rounds 
of ammunition in a belt. Their horses averaged 14 hands and half. an 
inch, and, though small, were very useful looking, wiry animals, and the 
men could all ride well, as every Persian can. 

At noon we reached the frontier post, a round brick tower ona ridge, 
garrisoned by twelve Turkish irregular soldiers, 
Five miles further on in the desert is Khanakin, 
No sooner did we reach the outskirts of Khanakin than we were 

Khanakio. made acquainted with the complex ofticialism 

° that obtains throughout the Ottoman domi+ 
nions. We were taken to the quarantine building, where we had to pay 
i the usual tax of half a medjidieh (1s. 8d.) on 

Turkish officials. every person entering Turkey. A captain and 
two file of men escorted us to our quarters, and then the custom-house 
official arrived and searched our baggage, which they offered to omit doing 
for a small bribe, and a police officer came and demanded our passports, 

There was a garrison of a battalion and half a battery in Khanakin. 
The guns were of the Krupp pattern, aud were 
kept clean and bright. The horses were stout 
little greys, and looked very serviceable. The men were camped in neat 
bell tents 5 and, in short, their general appearance was highly creditable. 
Khanakin is a small town on the Sarpul river, surrounded with date 
groves, mulberry, and other fruit trees. The houses are chiefly of mud, 
and thereisa small and dirty bazar. Hence to Baghdad is four stages ; 
and the Arabs measure the distance in hours, one hour being equal to 
three miles : 


Persian sowars. 


Perso-Turkish frontier. 


Turkish battery. 


Kiyzil Ruhbat a fee «. 5 hours, 15 miles. 
Shahrban_... en ane an Serr} 15, 
Bakubah saws 8, a 


Baghdad OBO 


84 miles. 


The road passes through desert, varied with patches of cultivation, 
The Sarpul river is forded at Khanakin, and at Bakubah the Dialah river 
is crossed by a bridge-of-boats. Between Bakubah and Baghdad is a 
level sandy desert. Half way there is a karavanserai and cuffee house, 
where brackish water is obtainable. 

THE PERSIAN ARMY. 

The Shah has to thank his corrupt ministers for the miserably im- 
potent character of the army of the present day. It seems extraordinary 
that these men are descended from the heroes, who, under Nadir Shah, 
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expelled the Afghans from Persia, captured Kandahar and Kabul, and 
overran the plains of India. Yet I doubt if the rank and file have 
altered so much as the officers. In modern times we sce what the Persian 
soldiers can do when worked up toa state of 
efficiency. In 1826 Major Hart had commaid- 
ed the Persian infantry for upwards of 20 years, and to him is due the 
eredit for the brilliant commencement of the war with Russia in that 
year. Tis amen were properly fed, clad, and paid, and he had gained 
more of their respect and loye than alinost any other Englishmen has 
done. He was liked none the less fur the strict, but impartial, discipline 
which he preserved. 

There can be, therefore, but little doubt that the material of the 
army is good. The men are small, active 
fellows, with iron constitutions, inured to fati- 
gue and exposure. They bear with equal fortitude the cold of winter and 
the heat of summer; only in the latter they 
are easily knocked up if they cannot obtam 
an ample supply of water. Half fed and half clad they can march 25 
miles day after day, and more if necessary, Nearly every man possesses 
a donkey, on which he places his arms and small kit, thus much ine 
ate ing the mobility of the regiment. Naturally of 

Mobihty: a somewhat turbulent disposition, the Persian 
will submit entirely to an officer in whom he can place confidence. Such 
a conmander was the great Nadir Shah, and such was the late Wizir Teki 
Khan, who carried out many reforms in the army. He caused the men 
to be well fed, well clothed, and well paid, the result being that they were 
extremely attached to him, and would have followed him anywhere. Jeal- 
ous intrigues, the curse of Persia, induced 
Shah Nasr-ud-din to have him murdered, and 
the decline of the Persian army dates from 
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his death in 1852. 

Nowadays peeulation of the most flagrant and barefaced character 

” EN prevails. The wretched private is paid about 
The private's pay. 7 tomeans a year (£2-2-6), of which, perhaps 
Peculation. ‘i ie 5 , 
he receives half. A man cannot live on this 
even in Persia, or on the small ration of bread which is issued to them. 
To make up the deticiency, the poor fellows 
are glad to seek employment of a civil nature, 
and are to be seen building walls, working in 
the fields, and carrying loads in the bazar. All the butchers in’ the eapi- 
tal and other large towns are soldiers. As we entered Telran we met 
many of them returning from drill to their various avoeations, 

They slouched along with a sullen hang-dog look ou their faces, as if 
ashamed, as they had good need to be, of their 
appearance. ‘They were dressed in ragged, ill- 
fitting uniforms of an Austrian pattern made of the coarsest canvas. The 
belts shewed an absence of either pipe-clay or blacking. When they parade 
before the Shah, they are served out witha smart suit each (without, 
however, any attampt at fitting on), which is returned tu sture wheu the 
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parade is dismissed. Barrack discipline does not exist; they come and 
go when and where they please. They are 
supposed to be drilled and disciplined by a few 
Austrian and Italian officers, who seemingly 
do not think it worth their while to do their duty. - 

The Persian officers are very different to their men. They are an 

Th unreliable set of cowards and thieves. Cowards 

e officers, . . 

inasmuch as they run away from their enemy, 
and thieves in that they steal their men’s pay and defraud the Shah. They 
ewe their position,. not indeed to any personal fitness for it, but to their 
individual capacity to pay enough bribes to 
satisfy the cupidity of those who have patro- 
nage to bestow. Generals and colonels are born. Men of humble origin 
eannot agpire beyond the rank of major. The officers care little for their 
men, and are despised. by them. Of military duties, the majority of 
them know next to nothing; they have no dignity, and no idea how to 
treat their subordinates. Good officers make 
good men, and vice versé. Honorary com- 
missions are much in vogue, and those who can pay may become captains, 
majors, &c.,.although. they be in no way connected with the army. For 
example, most of the Persian telegraph employés are majors or captains. 
This honorary rank has its advantages, as the holders of it are exempt 
from petty extortion, fines, and annoyance at the hands of. the local mag- 
nates. No one but the Shah. himself can ill-treat them. 

The worthlessness of the Persian officers, the corruption of the minis-- 
ters,.and the pitiable gullibility of the Shah are 
well illustrated by an incident of the Anglo- 
Persian war of 1857. After the defeat of 13,000 Persians by 5,000 
British troops at Mohammerah, General Outram sent a body of 300 Bri- 
tiship pursuit. Five days later this small force came up with the 
Persian army,. 10,000 strong, including 2,000 of their best cavalry. 
On the mere approach of the handful of British, the whole Persian 
army took to their heels, and fled. A. few well-directed shells com- 
: F leted their confusion. The colonel in com- 

Flight of the Persinns. Tal of. one regiment, who was able to 

paya heavy bribe, escaped punishment. Prince Khanlar, the general,. 

paid a bribe of £8,000 to the Sadr Azim. 

Bribes: prime minister, in return for which the Sadr 

Azim recommended him favorably to the Shah, who presented him with a 

sword and robe of honor. It is the unfortunate subordinates who have to 

suffer for their leaders’ cowardice and incapacity. It is hard on the Per- 
sian soldier to have to fight under such officers. 

The Russian Military Mission is busy at Tehran, Its members are 
7 ae oss Colonel Karavief, Captain Minief, and Captain. 

Russian Military Mission. Bi iner (the last is English on the mother’s 
side). The two first have raised a smart regiment of cavalry dressed ag 
Cossacks. We made the acquaintance of these officers, and we were invi- 

* ted to see some regimental sports in honor of 
Herplan. Cussacks: the Nao Roz festival, We rode out on the 
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Shemran plain, and presently the regiment was seen approaching. They 
marched in sections, and looked a ret 
serviceable body of men, They were 400 strong, 
and mounted on wiry little Persian horses, showing a great deal of Arab 
Dlood, and in excellent condition. The men were dressed inlamb's wool caps, 
the long black Cossack great-coat, secured by a thin strap at the waist, 
long black gaiters, and shoes. Instead of 
spurs, they each carried a short whip in the 
waist belt. They were armed with swords and rifles, and each man of 
course carried the Cossack dagger. ‘hey performed several feats, such as 
lemoa cutting, picking a cap off the ground at full gallop, firing at full 
gallop, &e., with moderate precision. They have a band which played 
European music really well, and a French band-master. Most of these 
men have private means, and each must provide his own horse, uniform, 
and sword. Government supplies the ritle. ‘They take a great pride in 
their appearance—very different from the poor iniantry man—and are cous 
tantly seen in the streets stalking about on foot, or riding at full ga yp. 
Such might be the whole Persian. army under English or Ru 
ment. Reforms executed by a Persian minister are never g 
disinterestedness, and result, ag in the case of the good Teki Khan, in 
downfall. Russia has now inserted the thin end of the wedge into the 
Persian army, and can afford to bide her time for driving it home. 

As regards the strength of the Persian army, it is difficult to form an 
estimate. I] was informed by an) Englisliman 
in the Shah’s employ that pay is issued by the 
Shah for 80,000 infantry and 60,000 cavalry and artillery, but barely half 
of these troops have really any existence. The 
balance is seized by the corrupt ministers. 
Whether the Shah is aware of this is doubtful. He remains in his capital. 
or leaves it only to shoot in the Elburz ; and so long as he sees. suliiers 
there, he is satisfied. Asan instance of the peculation of commanding 
oflicers, the following is told, and its trath vouched for, The Lashkar 
Nawis Bashi went to inspect a regiment at Mashad prior to issuing pay. 
The commanding ofticer drew pay for Kou 
men ; he however, only had 400, and to make 
a show for the day, he hired 400 pilgrims, aud 
dressed them up in spare uniforms, 

Such is the Persian army. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEASANTS. 

Agha Hasan, the British Agent at Kermanshah, remarke« 

Ne vérnuanttel ihe Coun: government. of the country is mis 
try. made up of tyranny and lies. Living, as he 
does under British protection, he is ina pesi- 

tion to give an impartial opinion. The system of “farming” provinces 
and towns obtains throughout Persia. When the governorship of a pros 
vince becomes vacant, it is put up to auction 
by the Shah, and sold to the highest bidder. 
The purchaser then takes possession, and turns his attention to reim- 
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Inivsings himself for his outlay by a series of taxes and fines imposed ont 
the poor ryofs of his provinee. The taxation falls almost entirely on 
those least able to bear it—the peasants, shopkeepers, and artificers, The 
first pay 25 per cent. of their earnings ; the last two classes about 20 per 
cent. The governor, however, if he is thought to be niaking money too 
fast, is often ordered by the Shah to make a handsome donation into 
the exchequer, 

Notwithstanding all this cruel oppression, most of the peasants 
are contented people; they are well clothed. 
and fairly housed, and their habits of life are 
so simple, that. their staple food of bread, cheese, and sour milk is within 
the reach of all. Tobacco also is very cheap, and the Persians are great 
smokers. Their houses are generally of mud, but most of them have a 
few “namads’’ and strips of carpet, which add to their comfort. The 
men are a very handsome race, active and industrious, and under a better 
government agriculture would flourish in their hands, The want of water 
in Persia will ever prevent it from being a populous country. 


The peasants, 


Population —Trade— Exports, Le. 

The population has been variously estimated, but the most probable 
fiznre is between four and five millions. The 
wonderful productiveness of the soil wheres 
ever it was watered could not but strike us, the contrast with the desert 
being so marked, one canas a rule step in one 
stride froma rich cornfield on to the sterile 
wilderness. It is customary for any man who is the first to bring any 
desert ground under irrigation to become the absulute proprietor of that 
ground, 

Under such a corrupt and oppressive government, the merchant's 
life is an uphill one. He must be careful not 
to make any show lest he be marked at once 
asarich man, and made to contribute large sums to the royal exchequer. 
He should also not be too prompt in meeting his monetary engagements 
lest for that reason he should be marked in the same way, A rich man 
is always in danger in Persia. 

The principal exports are raw silk, cotton, wool, horses, and tobaceo, 
and the imports Manchester goods, tea, sugar, 
firearms, glass, &e. If only the roads wero 
improved, these exports might be greatly extended. At present every- 
thing is carried on mules and camels. 


Population. 
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Mules and the absence of roads. 


It has been estimated that 2,500 mules ply regularly between Shiraz 

and Bushire alone. They frequently make this 
Biles: journey, 180 miles, in 5 days, which, consider- 
ing the abominable roads and the diflicult passes, is good travelling. The 
males are splendid animals: they average over 13 hands, and_a large 
proportion of them reach 14 hands, and some even more, They are 
accustomed to carry lvads of from 250 to 300 lbs. weight over these hills, 
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which they accomplish with ease. Their food is chopped straw (kuh) and 
barley (jao). All that we passed looked in excellent condition ; but. of 
course, a few sores are inevitable. They will travel on level ground about 
8} miles an hour. 

If only roads and carts were instituted, the amount of mule power 
that might be saved can easily be imagined, 
Even one good road, say from Shiraz to Bandat 
Abbas, would serve'to tap the trade of the country far better than ean 
be done over the rocky passes of the Bushire route. The Shah has been 
urged to this many times, and his consent has even been gained to road+ 
making ; but he isso much in the hands of the ministers, that the 
schemes have fallen through. Only around Tehran are there a few roads, 
leading to some of the Shah’s palaces and gardens, and also from Telran 
to Resht ; but this we did not see ; it is at any rate passable for carriages, 

It is said that the Shah and ministers are averse to many Europeans 
settling in Persia, the latter especially so, 
because they fear their mismanagement of affairs 
may become spread abroad by them ; and so to keep them out, and in 
order to have Persia for the Persians, they set their faces against road- 
making as one means to an end. If the Shah saw only what really is the 
state of his country, I have no doubt that several ministers would have to 
yield their throats to the executioner’s knife. 


Ignorance of the Shah. 


Unfortunately for the country, the Shah does not appear to know its 
‘real condition. There are not wanting those who would acquaint him 
with its true state, but they have no opportunity of doing so. Whenever 
an audience is granted, ministers are always present, and so it appears 
impossible to open his eyes. One or two instances of the deception 
practised on His Majesty will suffice. 

(i) The road from Qum to Tehran.—The Shah imagines it to bea 

good metalled road, and at any rate passable 

Instances of above, for carriages. Its real state has I jis des- 

cribed it above. Near Tehran it was in some places so boggy that we had 

difficulty in passing on horseback. We were travelling with an English 

man in the Shah’s employ, who remarked’: “If the Shah knew what this 
road was like, he would soon have the minister’s head cut off.” 

(ii) When Sir Peter Lumsden returned to England o2@ Tehran from 
Mashad, post horses were collected from several places, and posted along 
the road in addition to those already there. The Shah enquired of Sit 
Peter whether he had found plenty of horses along the road, and was 
delighted to hear that the line was so well organized that ten horses were 
available at every stage. This he imagined to be its normal condition. 
Should the Shah declare his intention of inspecting any portion of his 
dominione—as, for example, the road to Qum—the ministers would have 
no difficulty in postponing his visit by declaring the opportunity was not 
favorable. The Persians’ belief in the influence of the stars for good or 

re ; evil is well known. Meanwhile the road would 
Rupersetions pellets be put into repair, So His Majesty never 
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sees things in their every-day garb: wherever he goes, everything is 
cuulear de rose. 


Misrule, ke. 


With the army the deception is carried on in the same way. The 
Shah imagines that because he sees his soldiers wearing uniforms at Tehran, 
that they are just as “smart” throughout his dominions, Again, as 
regards their numbers he is deceived. He has, however, only himself to 
blame. He had a good and able minister in Teki Khan, but allowed 
himself to listen to the falschoods of his mother and jealous rivals, with 
the result that Teki Khan’s disinterested reforms were rewarded by his 
being foully murdered. No wonder then that the ordinary average 
Minister is too much alive to his own interests to court death by exposing 
the incompetence and treachery of his fellows, 

Sach isthe government of Persia under Nasr-ud-din Kajar, the 
fourth Shah of a dynasty that has always been remarkable for its mis- 
management of the country. 


THE REAL versus THE IMAGINARY BATTLE. 
BY 
Carrain Normas Bray, 2nd Battn, Royal Lnnuiskilling Fusilicrs. 
Ofy. D. 8. 0., Secunderabad. 


Introduction. 

Speaking at the Royal United Service Institution in 1884 Lort 
Wolseley said 

“T cannot help thinking that all the armies of the world, certainly 
our own, have always reversed the order in which drill ought to be 
taught. Our notion to whata battle ought to be seem to have come 
down to us from prehistoric times almost. We then apparently set to 
work to create a system of drill to mect the circumstances and exigen- 
cies of this imagin battle. My view of drill would) be exactly the 
reverse of that process. I would first of all read the books written by 
others who have great experience of what has taken place and what dees 
take place in every action. IT would first find out exactly what it ix 
what an action is, from the very first: moment a shot is fired until the 
position on either side is stormed and taken. I would find that ont, 
find out what the dutics of a private soldier really are and having 
thoroughly arrived at that conclusion then work back from that to the 
gouse step.” 

* 


* * * * 


J was much struck on reading these very common-sense remarks and 
at once set to work to act on the advice given, but found it far easier 
said than done, 

Map in hand Tread the Prussian official account of some of the 
y battles in 1870 and I was left with avery clear notion of the 
se of events, but much as they tanght me I could not sit down and 
draw a faithful picture of a modern battle. Human beings had been 
fighting and marching and getting killed, but one must look more 
behind the scenes to try and realize their feelings and individual actions. 
Day after day Isat down and tried to write a clear impression of whit 
Thad learnt and again and again I failed. Somehow the mainspring 
seemed to be wanting, the usual wheels of tactics went merrily round, 
but the motive power which forced those tactics was not apparent to me. 


Colonel Lonsdale Hale then lent me the Regimental Histories of the 4th 
Prussian Foot Guards and of their 8th and 50th Infantry Regiments, the 


latter written by the well known von Boguslawski. One must not depend 
too much on such narratives, but at any rate they draw a faithful picture 
of what perhaps they would gladly hide, namely, the results in a real bat- 
tle of a peace training for an imaginary one, I still feel I have failed to 
draw the picture L would like of a real battle as left on my mind by thee 
works, They are so brimful of incident, so bristling with proof of hew 
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unlike the real is to the ideal battle, that any attempt to shorten their 
must be tame and incomplete compared with the original. But 
in every line they show not the advisability but the absolute necessity 
of following the principle contained in Lord Wolscley’s remarks. 

I choose the early battles of 1870 advisedly because we find the 
Germans stepping into action after having been carefully trained for an 
imaginary battle very unlike the real ones they were to take part in and 
the reception they met with is most instructive. But it will first be 
necessary just to glance at that peace training between 1866 and 1870 
to trace the ideas with which they entered on the campaign. 

Patient hard work, discipline, education, patriotism, and in a lesser 
degree a good weapon, had triumphed in 1866 over tradition, ignorance 
anda want of national feelin, But the thinkers in each arm saw 
many and serious faults in their tactics altho’ they had been victorious, 

Perhaps the most sweeping reforms of all came to the artillery. 


Arugged old soldier, foresceing an carly death from heart disease, 


lonyed first to see the fulfilment of an all absorbing idea. Von Hindersin 
foresaw the coming struggle for German unity and, as he told the 
Emperor, felt that ina decisive battle the result might hang on the 
ethiciency of the arm for which he was responsible and that he could not, 
sleep at nights till he saw his way more clearly, Rifled cannon were’ 


introduced, a school of gunnery was formed on the English model and /: 
he told his batteries that drill and polish were all very well but that /* 


they were useless till they had learnt to shoot. 

There was further among the artillery a wide spread feeling that 
they had failed tactically in 1866 and that the place forthe then called 
reserve artillery was not in rear of a column going into action. 

In the infantry a bitter paper war had been waged. It was found 
that the three-rank battalion columns, which the old school considered 
the main stay of Prussian discipline in action, had naturally and of 
necessity dissolved themselves into a thinner formation. Floods of 
punphicts appeared suggesting means for preventing this in future. 
Late in 1869 an anonymous one appeared, whose writer could exultingly 
exclaim “ Now we are independent of theory, we have seen, seen with 
our own bodily eyes, the reality.” It contained the startling theory that 
this very thinning out was not a thing to be discouraged, but that it 
was a necessity, and that the object now was to introduce as much 
order and method as possible into this apparent disorder, 

Authority did not adopt this idea, on the contrary, contradicted 
it in a semi-official pamphlet, which must be looked on as a consider- 
able historical curiosity by its author the present War Minister of the 
German Empire who has just issued the new German drill book which 
out-Herods Herod. ‘The not altogether illogical conclusion that the autho- 
rities had come to as to the great value of the breech-loader was : that 
whereas with the old weapon it was necessary to extend a section in 
skirmishing order, now half a section could do as much execution; and 
this idea was emphasized at all inspections. “ Gentlemen throw out very 
few skirmishers, only one half section, that is now as etticient as a whole 
section was formerly. Let all the rest be kept well in hand.” 
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All three arms had written themselves into a state of mutual jeal- 
ousy which was to bring about both very good and very bad results 
in 1870. 

In England where such jealousies are merely social their importance 
is under-estimated, 


The Real Battle. An Infantry Combat. 


Now let us follow von Bogustawski’s description of the doings of 
his regiment at Worth. 

On the eve of Worth the 50th Regiment were ow out-post duty 
from the Fiichshiibel to Gunstett. All the officers and noncommissioned 
officers had been told that no fighting was to take place on the 6th and 
were therefore surprised to see the fight commence. 

About 10 a.m. the Ist and Fusilier Battalions were ordered to cross: 
the Sauer, an insignificant obstacle when not in flood; but when flooded, 
as it was on the 6th August 1870, it was 6 or 8 feet deep and 20 to 30 
yards broad. 

The 2nd Battalion who since dawn, had been fighting round Guns- 
tett were ordered to guard the river passages at that point. The Ist 
Battalion advanced in company columns towards the Galgenhiibel. 
The Fusilier Battalion just touched Spachbach with their left flank, two 
companies in first line, two in second. 

They were soon stopped by the Sauer, whose swollen condition 
made it quite unfordable in most places. Only one company could ford 
it up to their necks in water, the others improvised foot bridges with the 
long stout hop poles used in that part of the country, which could only 
be crossed very slowly and several men fell off and were drowned. 

During the crossing the French batteries, which had at first with- 
drawn from the Prussian guns, reappeared and fired at the companies. 
standing uncovered waiting to cross. The men however soon gained 
confidence when they found that in spite of the great noise few shells 
hit their mark. More serious was the Chassepot fire which could not be: 
returned, especially when crossing the water and meadows beyond. Themeu. 
saw this and did not fire, but each company as it got over ran across the 
thousand paces of open meadow and threw themselves into a ditch om 
the high road which winds round the foot of the Galgenhiibel. Already 
the situation began to be unpleasant, a well posted army in front, a 
swollen river behind. 

The first company reached the ditch long before the others had 
crossed and, doubtless thinking that the Calgenhiibel was unoccupied 
and that he would make the operation of crossing safer, the captain led 
an isolated charge against it and reached the crest line, but a counter 
attack drove it back with terrible loss and the captain fell pierced by 
seven bullets. -As von Boguslawski says :—“The brave von Burgsdorf 
carried with him to the grave his reasons for this bold attack.” It was 
more than an hour before the crossing was completed, and when all had 
gained the high road the field officers wished it to be held till reinforce- 
ments came, but all command was impossible and isolated groups 
advanced to attack the Galgenhiibel withcut orders, No one could 
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Rear a word of command but several officers ran forward aud the men 
followed. With great loss the crest was gained and the French retired, 
but soon made a counter attack supported by artillery, which latter hit 
four officers, and the men again bolted back to the high road where the 
officers stopped them and the pursuing French were also stopped. For 
two hours some ofticers try to form closed bodies from the long mixed up 
line which were at once scattered again. Others, followed by 40 or 50 
men each, dash up to the crest and take it for a minute till a counter 
attack again drives them back to the high road, not straight back but 
wedged outwards, and so mixes them up more and more. The ammuni- 
tion begins to fail and the dead and wounded are ransacked for more. 
No re-inforcements come. Only the long line of guns send shell after 
shell over their heads whose effect they cannot sce. The major walking 
coolly along the line begs the men to hold out, a bullet goes through his 
helmet as he-is talking toa sergeant; he takes it off to feel for the 
wound and a bunch of hair falls out, he laughingly replaces it and con- 
tinues his conversation. This little incident calms the men wonderfully 
but as von Boguslawski says, it is a hellish situation. Half the men and 
more than half the otticers are down, no command is possible, ammuni- 
tion short and a vigorous counter attack momentarily expected. But 
every one felt he was helping to play a great game of containing the 
French centre whilst the turning movement developed itself. 

At one-o’clock help arrived and the 17th Brigade was seen march- 
ing down to the Sauer. 

But their crossing was also very slow and meantime it was noticed 
that the French fire was slackening. They had retired before the awful 
fire of the long line of guns. And as so often happened in this war, the 
men instinctively dashed forward and gained the crest without orders. 
All the buglers were down but an officer blew the “advance ” to let the 

‘17th Brigade know what had happened. 

Again the French made a vigorous counter attack and this time 
drove the 50th over the high road down to the river. But here and 
there groups stood fast and, together with such of the re-inforeements 
who had got across the Saucr, stopped the pursuing French and over- 
whelmed them with fire ay they retired. ‘The crest was gained again. 
and twice the French made counter attacks but now the Prussians were 
too strong for them and advancing by the “cap and hold” method, 
they seized fold after fold, beat off counter attacks, and were not check- 
ed till they reached the hillock in front of Elsasshausen. During the 
advance the divisional commander was fighting in the front rank like a 
grenadier; It was all he could do, all his command was scattered over 
a mile of country, his last reserve was in first line and all he could do. 
was to set an example of pluck and dash. Thus as May pointed out 
after 1866, some companics had no oflicers, other groups were led by 
half a dozen field and general officers. 

The men were hopelessly mixed up and no well organized attack 
could be made till an adjutant ran to the front aud called out, 
“ All men with yellow shoulder straps (the distinguishing badge of the 
Vth Army Corps) form round me.” 


6 
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He collected three good sized sections of men of all regiments of the 
corps and with two strange officers and supported by the fire of a battery 
which had meantime, goodness knows how, reached the Galyenhiibel they 
stormed the hillock and rushed into and beyond Elsasshausen just in time 
to take Bonnemain’s famous cavalry attack in flank, delivered against 
the mass of skirmishers of the Vth and XIth Corps, which had here 
intermingled. Curiously enough only formed bodies got into squares 
which were never reached as the cavalry floundering along the front of 
the skirmishers were scattered before their murderous fire. 


Wood Fighting. 


Meantime the 12th Company commanded by von Boguslawski and 
forming the extreme /e/t of the attack of the Vth Army Corps had beeu 
gaining considerable experience in wood fighting. 

As soon as he had crossed the river at Spachbach with two of his 
sections, he noticed that men of the XIth Army Corps were constantly 
streaming back from the Niederwald to the Sauer, and knowing how 
difficult it would be to regain the /ésiére once in possession of the French, 
he dashed up to it. 

His first section which was following in support lost him and soon was 
fihting on the extreme right of the attack, and he did not see it again 
that day. 

At first he only came across dead and wounded Zouaves and Tureos 
but soon his left was attacked by Turcos. Whecling to the left as well 
as he could be drove them over a large glade and was proceeding to fol- 
low when they suddenly made a counter attack and drove hiin back to 
the north edge of the glade. Here he managed to stop his men with a 
whistle to which he had trained them in peace time. The men of this 
company were fighting in caps, having left their helmets ina village when 
going on out-post duty, and being mistaken for Frenchmen were s 
under fire from their friends who could only be persuaded to desis 
much waving of handkerchiefs. I may remark that when the 12th 
Regiment were attacking the Rotherberg at the battle of Spicheren they 
were fired into on four separate occasions, by their friends, and one pri- 
vate who had told himself off for the dangerous duty of ruming up to 
stop them received the Iron Cross for his bravery. 

Gradually the Turcos disappeared from the opposite lisiére and 
after considerable ditticulty the firing was stopped and the company 
withdrawn in a north-westerly direction to try and rejoin its battalion, On 
the way they suddenly came on a strong body of French skirmishers only 
100 yards off. They managed to hold out in what von Boguslawski 
describes as a hell upon earth of bursting shells, torn branches and the 
rattle of small arm fire, till part of the company managed to enfilade 
the French, who retired. 

When the remainder of the regiment, reinforced by the 17th 
Brigade, made the general forward movement above recorded, yon 
Boguslawski who by this time had only 40 men of his company with 
him, advanced also and after being twice driven hack he got into the 
little copse near Elsasshausen by 2 p. M. and tried to collect his com- 
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pany. THe could however only get one sergeant and 20 men and joined 
the general skirmishing line of the XIth Army Corps fora further advance. 
They were just leaving the wood when suddenly the firing was redoubled 
anda regiment of Turcos came bounding through the smoke firing 
and yelling. This was too much even for Prussian Grenadiers and away 
they all went followed hard by the Turcos towards a small hillock which 
stands a few hundred paces from the eastern edge of the wood. At 
each /isiére the officers made every effort to stop the men but it was 
useless. Fortunately just at this moment a battery of artillery appeared 
on the hillock anda formed company was seen also. ‘The men were 
stopped and a murderous fire turned on the pursuing Turcos who 
were only 50 yards off and a fresh advance on Elsasshausen was made. 
Here the inner flank of the XIth Army Corps attacking from the south and 
the Vth Army Corps from the east collided and a dense confused mass of 
men of all ranks and regiments was met with, C ‘ompanies were improvised, 
some led by generals and, supported by a Wurtemberg Regiment, the 
mass rushed forward tow ards Froschweiller. The orchards outside were 
full of fruit and the men who had been fighting all day with nothing to 
eat and drink fell on the fruit and could only be led forward again with 
great difficulty. 

Von Boguslawski had now two officers and 25 men n of his own and 
two other companics with him and following a small foot-path, entered a 
narrow alley in Froschweiller. Arriving at the main street he suddenly 
came on a French company forming up to march off. He called ou them 
to surrender but instead of replying they tried to get into a narrow 
street on the other side of the read. He opened fire, which they re- 
turned at 25 paces interval and for a few seconds this continued and 
then the French threw down their rifles and the officers stepped over 
and surrendered just as with deafening cheers Germans burst into the 
Village from every direction. 

Aud now whatasizht. Out of the houses and in isolated groups fine 
old French soldiers carried on the hopeless game, but were soon over- 
pewered and stood sulkily watching Germans from every Gau in Ger- 
inany yelling themselves hoarse with delight at the first great bluw 
struck for German unity. 

And where is our regiment ? 

Thirty-two officers, 56 non-commissioned officers and 783 men are 
on the ground Another third are scattered along a mile of fighting 
line. Another third even in this well disciplined regiment are waiting till 
their comrades have stormed the village, when they too will come yelling 
o. After all they have fought under their officers for 7 or 8 hours and 
when these latter were killed or ran again to the front, human nature 
asserted itself and they no longer followed. 


One more Short Sketch. 

These two stories are typical of a modern fight and probably if every 
officer at Worth could write his version of the story there would be a 
reat resemblance to these, but [ will just put down one more instance 
tu show what we lave to expect. 
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Tn 1870 every German knew that sooner or later war with France 
was inevitable, but in July no one suspected it. Officers were on leave 
and the declaration of war came as a wild surprise to every one. The 
excitement was past all description ; I witnessed but could not describe 
it. Even officers of high rank assembled their subordinates and told 
them that perhaps to meet a sudden French advance, all troops would 
be sent at once to the frontier as they were and that all should prepare 
for such a measure. J 

Amidst all this came the short telegram’ “ Mobilisation ‘as per regu- 
lation, 16th first of mobilisation.” The effect of this was magical. 
All excitement ceased and soldiers and civilians set to work in the most 
business-like frame of mind to carry it out. 

Well, mobilisation was completed and at 2 a.m. the regiment 
marched 15 miles to be entrained for the Rhine. It pelts with rain and 
the bran new boots and clothes get thoroughly soaked. There is a four 
hours delay in entraining and the men lie down in a quiet bye street to 
sleep. During the 40 hours journey to the Rhine the heat is intense 
and the wet clothes steam and the new boots draw, Arrived in the 
Rhine Phalz, the inhabitants produce wine and food in abundance. 
The former upsets the North German stomach and men are ill. The 
colonel assembles the reziment and explains that illness on service is 
a disgrace, especially if caused by eating or drinking wnwholesome com- 
pounds ; and that not only has every man to look after himself, but he 
must look after the younger soldiers as well. 

After a course of wet bivouacs and 48 hours with no food except 
raw potatoes, the regiment nears the field of battle and hears the rear 
of guns. 

A shell explodes near the colours and is found to be a German one. 
An aide-de-camp rides up and tells the colonel that the brigade commander 
wants him to re-inforce his extreme (eft, Column of attack is formed. 
The colonel and the major of the leading battalion ride on to find out 
from the brigade commander exactly what he wants. (This major 
never finds his battalion again and is shot charging with another rezi- 
ment.) ‘The divisional commander now meets the regiment and directs 
the leading battalion to re-inforce his extreme right. The senior cap- 
tain takes command of the leading battalion and moves to the richt 
when he is met by the brigade commander of another brigade who 
points to a steep hill saying, my first regiment has just stormed part 
of that, I want you to take the portion on the left. ‘The men take off 
their packs and the general notices and praises some bandsmen who 
have picked up rifles and joined the ranks. The hill is climbed in great 
disorder. The captain of the leading company is shot and the subal- 
tern orders section commanders to collect their commands. This is done 
with great loss and all three commanders are shot. The sections again 
shake out and are led by the bold spirits in each to the top, 

Meantime the second battalion continues after the colonel, An 
hussar rides up and points out that a rifle regiment is being out- 
flanked. The major on his own responsibility sends his leading compauy 
to prolong their liue, But the captain of the next company is a mau 
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who can never be left hehind and he leads his company throngh the first 
at the double, prolongs the line and storms a village followed by the 
rest of the battalion. It is found full of every kind of provisions aid 
the half famished soldiers eat and drink their fill, But now the serious 
work begins. ‘The battalion is ordered to storm another village on a 
hill. Line is formed to keep the men in hand and skirmishers are sent 
forward. The mounted officers are svon shot down but the advance 
continues in spite of ever increasing losses. No one thinks of cover or 
aiming. The one idea is that the village has to be stormed and that the 
honor of the regiment is at stake. Near the top a low wall is reached 
beyond which it is certain death to show oneself. Several try but fall 
at onee pierced by half a dozen bullets. A young Saxon officer with his 
battalion colour in his hand jumps on the wall and gives a cheer for his 
Prussian comrades and falls at once. Two Prussian lance corporals 
recover the cclonr and hand it to their subaltern who carries it for an 
hour before he gets a chance of restoring it to its battalion. 

The men pull the stoncs off the wall and throw them in the air to 
fall on the heads of the Frenchmen inside. Soun a friendly shell blows 
in a breach through which the men shoot till all the defenders are down. 

The brigadier who was watching the loop holes through his glasses 
from another part of the firing line where he was lying down, notices 
that they are no longer defended, and is just about to give the order for 
a general advance when the men jump up of their own accord and rush 
in. Rough groups are formed to resist counter attack and the burning 
houses are cleared of dead and wounded. Next morning under the influ- 
ence of the awful losses there is an absence of the usual chaff and merri- 
ment. The divisional commander notices this, assembles the officers and 
explains to them that it is their duty to set an example of cheerfulness 
to their men no matter what their feelings may be and svon songs 
are started and everything goes on as usual. 


Lessons from the Modern Battle, 


Now all this is very unorthodox. In fact when I read Section 5, 
Part V. (page 296) of our tactics as described in the Field Exercise I 
can readily imagine how shocked and angry clubdom would be at such 
goings on. But it is a faithful picture of a real battle. I have not been 
describing the actions of a raw militia but of the most highly trained 
infantry in Europe. Clubdom would say :—“If the positions had first been 
carefully reconnvitred, if the attacks had not been premature, if con- 
tradictory orders had not been issued, if the major of the leading bat- 
talion had not left his battalion, if the battalion had kept its touch and 
dressing by the centre while climbing an almost precipitous height &e., 
&e., all would have gone well.” But these ifs don’t come off in real war. 
In the instances under consideration very few ifs did come off and we 
are forced to ask what amidst all this wild confusion, a confusion which 
in peace time had been considered as a disgrace which must not occur 
again, which had not been regarded as a necessity to be provided and 
trained for and practised over and over again, what saved the Germans 
from disaster? 
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which they accomplish with ease. Their food is chopped straw (kh) and 
barley (juo). All that we passed looked in excellent condition ; but. of 
course, a few sores arc inevitable. They will travel on level ground about 
3} miles an hour. 

If only roads and carts were instituted, the amount of mule power 
that might be saved can easily be imagined. 
Even one good road, say from Shiraz to Bandar 
Abbas, would serve'to tap the trade of the country far better than can 
be done over the rocky passes of the Bushire route. The Shah has been 
urged to this many times, and his consent has even been gained to road+ 
‘making ; but he isso much in the hands of the ministers, that the 
schemes have fallen through. Only around Tehran are there a few roads, 
leading to some of the Shah’s palaces and gardens, and also from Tehran 
to Resht ; but this we did not see ; it is at any rate passable for carriages. 

It is said that the Shah and ministers are averse to many Europeans 
settling in Persia, the latter especially so, 
because they fear their mismanagement of affairs 
may become spread abroad by them; and so to keep them out, and in 
order to have Persia for the Persians, they set their faces against road- 
making as one means to an end. If the Shah saw only what really is the 
state of his country, I have no doubt that several ministers would have to 
yield their throats to the executioner’s knife. 


Ignorance of the Shah. 


Unfortunately for the country, the Shah does not appear to know its 
-real condition. There are not wanting those who would acquaint him 
with its true state, but they have no opportunity of doing so. Whenever 
an audience is granted, ministers are always present, and so it appears 
impossible to open his eyes. One or two instances of the deception 
practised on His Majesty will suffice. 

(i) The road from Qum to Tehkran.—The Shah imagines it to be a 
good metalled road, and at any rate passable 
for carriages. Its real state is as I have des- 
cribed it above. Near Tehran it was in some places so boggy that we had 
difficulty in passing on horseback. We were travelling with an English- 
man in the Shah’s employ, who remarked: “If the Shah knew what this 
road was like, he would soon have the minister’s head cut off.” 

(ii) When Sir Peter Lumsden returned to England 2¢@ Tehran from 
Mashad, post horses were collected from several places, and posted alung 
the road in addition to those already there. The Shah enquired of Sir 
Peter whether he had found plenty of horses along the road, and was 
‘delighted to hear that the line was so well organized that ten horses were 
available at every stage. This he imagined to be its normal condition. 
Should the Shah declare his intention of inspecting any portion of his 
dominione—as, for example, the road to Qum—the ministers would have 
no difficulty in postponing his visit by declaring the opportunity was uot 
favorable. The Persians’ belief in the influence of the stars for good or 
evil is well known. Meanwhile the road would 
be put into repair, So His Majesty never 


Absence of roads. 


Objections to roads, 


Instances of above. 


Superstitious belief, 
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secs things in their every-day garb: wherever he goes, everything is 
coulear de rose. 


Misrule, &e. 


With the army the deception is carried on in the same way. The 
Shah imagines that because he sees his soldiers wearing uniforms at Tehran, 
that they are just as “smart” throughout his dominions. Again, as 
regards their numbers he is deceived. He has, however, only himself to 
blame. He had a good and able minister in Teki Khan, but allowed 
himself to listen to the falsehoods of his mother and jealous rivals, with 
the result that Teki Khan’s disinterested reforms were rewarded by his 
being foully murdered. No wonder then that the ordinary average 
minister is too much alive to his own interests to court death by exposing 
the incompetence and treachery of his fellows, 

Sach isthe government of Persia under Nasr-ud-din Kajar, the 
fourth Shah of a dynasty that has always been remarkable for its mis- 
management of the country. 


THE REAL versus THE IMAGINARY BATTLE. 
BY 
Caprain NorMay Bray, 2nd Battn. Royal Inniskilling Fusilicrs. 
Ogg. D. S. 0., Secunderabad. 


Introduction. 

Speal at the Royal United Service Institution in 1884 Lord 
Wolseley said : 

“{ cannot help thinking that all the armies of the world, certainly 
our own, have always reversed the order in which drill ought to be 
taught. Our notions as to whata battle ought to be seem to have come 
down to us from prehistoric times almost. We then apparently set to 
work to create a system of drill to mect the circumstances and exigen- 
cies of this imaginary battle. My view of drill would) be exactly the 
reverse of that process. I would first of all read the books written by 
others who have great experience of what has taken place and what does 
take place in every action. I would first tind out exactly what it is, 
what an action is, from the very first moment a shot is fired until the 
position on either side is stormed and taken. I would find that ont, 
find out what the dutics of a private soldier really are and having 
thoroughly arrived at that conclusion then work back from that to the 
goose step.” 

* 


* * * * 


T was much struck on reading these very common-sense remarks and 
at once set to work to act on the advice given, but found it far easicr 
said than done. 

Map in hand [ read the Prussian official account of some of the 
early battles in 1870 and I was Jeft with avery clear notion of the 
course of events, but much as they tanght me I could not sit down and 
draw a faithful picture of a modern battle. Human beings hal been 
fighting and marching and getting killed, but one must look more 
behind the scenes to try and realize their feelings and individual actions. 
Day after day Isat down and tried to write a clear impression of what 
Thad learnt and again and again I failed. Somehow the mainspring 
seemed to be wanting, the usual wheels of tactics went merrily round, 
but the motive power which forced those tactics was not apparent to me. 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale then Jent me the Regimental Histories of the 4th 
Prussian Foot Guards and of their 8th and 50th Infantry Regiments, the 
latter written by the well known von Boguslawski. One must not depend 
too much on such narratives, but at any rate they draw a faithful picture 
of what perhaps they would gladly hide, namely, the results ina real bat- 
tle of a peace training for an imaginary one. I still feel T have failed to 
draw the picture [ would like of a real battle as left on my mind by these 
works, ‘They are so briimful of incident, so bristling with proof of how 
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unlike the real is to the ideal battle, that any attempt to shorten their 
story must be tame and incomplete compared with the original. But 
in every line they show not the advisability but the absolute necessity 
of following the principle contained in Lord Wolseley’s remark: 

I choose the carly battles of 1870 advisedly because we find the 
Germans stepping into action after having heen carefully trained for an 
imaginary battle very unlike the real ones they were to take put in and 
the reception they met with is most instructive. But it will first be 
necessary just to glance at that peace training between 1866 and 1870 
to trace the ideas with which they entered on the campaign. 

Patient hard work, discipline, education, patriotism, and in a lesser 
degree a good weapon, had triumphed in 1866 over tradition, ignorance 
anda want of national feeling. But the thinkers in each arm 
many and serious faults in their tactics altho’ they had been vieto 

Perhaps the most sweeping reforms of all came to the artill 
A rugged old soldier, foreseeing an early death from heart dis 
lonzed first to see the fulfilment. ofan all absorbing idea. Von Hindersin 
foresaw the coming strugyle for German unity “and, as he told the 
Emperor, felt that ina decisive battle the result might hang on the 


etticiency of the arm for which he was responsible and that he could not. . 


sleep at nights till he saw his way more clearly. Ritled cannon were 


introduced, a school of gunnery was formed on the English model and 4: 


he told his batteries that drill and polish were all very well but that 
they were useless till they had learnt to shoot. 

There was further among the artillery a wide spread feeling that 
they had failed tactically in 1866 and that the place for the then called 
reserve artillery was not in rear of a column going into action. 

In the infantry a bitter paper war had been waged. It was found 
that the three-rank battalion columns, which the old school considered 
the main stay of Prussian discipline in action, had naturally and of 
necessity dissolved themselves into a thinner formation. Floods of 
pamphlets appeared suggesting means for preventing this in future. 
Late in 1869 an anonymous one appeared, whose writer could exultingly 
exclaim “ Now we are independent of theory, we have seen, scen with 
our own bodily eyes, the reality.” It contained the startling theory that 
this very thinning out was nota thing to be discouraged, but that it 
was a necessity, and that the object now was to introduce as much 
order and method as possible into this apparent disorder. 

Authority did not adopt this idea, on the contrary, contradicted 
it in a semi-ofticial pamphlet, which must be looked on as a consider- 
able historical curiosity by its author the present War Minister of the 
German Empire who has just issued the new German drill book which 
out-Herods Herod. 'The not altogether illogical conclusion that the autho- 
rities had come to as to the great value of the breech-loader was : that 
whereas with the old weapon it was necessary to extend a section in 
skirmishing order, now half a section could do as much execution; and 
this idea was emphasized at all inspections. “(Gentlemen throw out very 
few skirmishers, only one half section, that is now as etticient as a whole 
section was furmerly, Let all the rest be kept well in hand.” 
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‘icers ran forward and the men 

‘ned and the French retired, 

a rtillery, which latter hit 
hee hixh road where the 
‘so stopped. For 
ras . ‘ong mixed up 
ye v 40 or 50 
tae . counter 
fap ae i . but 
‘ zs 5 i sinmnuni- 
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: ad shell after 
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, » off to feel for the 
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calms the men wonderfully 

. situation, Half the men and 

4 -v command is possible, ammuni- 


3 stack momentarily expected. But 
es play a great game of containing the 
eae: g movement developed itself. 

y ved and the 17th Brigade was seen march- 


s also very slow and meantime it was noticed 
was slackening. They had retired befure the awful 
of guns. And as so often happened in this war, the 
aw dashed forward and gained the crest’ without orders. 
_rs were down but an officer blew the “advance” to let the 

de know what had happened. 
onthe French mule a vigorous counter attack and this time 
the 50th over the high read down to the river. But here and 
.¢ groups stood fast and, together with such of the re-inforcements 
> tohad got across the Sauer, stopped the pursuing French and over- 
helmed them with fire as they retired. The crest was gained again 
® ud twice the French made counter attacks but now the Prussians were 
Sen strong for them and advancing by the “leap and hold” method, 
et bey seized fold after fold, beat oll counter attacks, and were not cheek- 
Still they reached the hillock in front of Elsasshausen, During the 
®advance the divisional commander was fighting in the front rank like a 
Serenadier. It was all he could do, all his command was seattered over 
= mile of country, his last reserve was in first line and all he could do 
Naas to set’ an example of pluck and dash. ‘Thus as May pointed out 
Faiter 1866, some companies had no oilicers, other groups were led by 

alfa dozen ticld and general officers. 

The wen were hopelessly mixed up and no well organized attack 
could be made till an adjutant ran to the front aud called out, 
“All men with ycllow shoulder straps (the distinguishing badge of the 
Vth Army Corps) form round me.” 
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All three arms had written themselves into a state of mutual jeal- 
ousy which was to bring about both very good and very bad results 
in 1870. 

In England where such jealousies are merely social their importance 
is under-estimated. 


The Real Battle. An Infantry Combat. 


Now let us follow von Boguslawski’s description of the doings of 
his regiment at Worth. 

On the eve of Worth the 50th Regiment were om out-post duty 
from the Fiichshiibel to Gunstett. All the officers and non-commissioned 
officers had been told that no fighting was to take place on the 6th and 
were therefore surprised to see the fight commence. 

About 10 a.m. the Ist and Fusilier Battalions were ordered to cross 
the Sauer, an insignificant obstacle when not in flood; but when flooded, 
as it was on the 6th August 1870, it was 6 or 8 feet deep and 20 to 30 
yards broad. 

The 2nd Battalion who since dawn, had been fighting round Guns- 
tett were ordered to guard the river passages at that point. The Ist 
Battalion advanced in company columns towards the Galgenhiibel. 
The Fusilier Battalion just touched Spachbach with their left flank, two 
companies in first line, two in second. 

They were soon stopped by the Sauer, whose swollen condition 
made it quite unfordable in most places. Only one company could ford 
it up to their necks in water, the others improvised foot bridges with the 
long stout hop poles used in that part of the country, which could only 
be crossed very slowly and several men fell off and were drowned. 

During the crossing the French batteries, which had at first with- 
drawn from the Prussian guns, reappeared and fired at the companies- 
standing uncovered waiting to cross. The men however soon gained 
confidence when they found that in spite of the great noise few shells 
hit their mark. More serious was the Chassepot fire which could not be 
returned, especially when crossing the water and meadows beyond. Themen. 
saw this and did not fire, but each company as it got over ran across the 
thousand paces of open meadow and threw themselves into a ditch om 
the high road which winds round the foot of the Galgenhiibel. Already 
the situation began to be unpleasant, a well posted army in front, a 
swollen river behind. 

The first company reached the ditch long before the others had 
crossed and, doubtless thinking that the Galgenhiibel was unoccupied 
and that he would make the operation of crossing safer, the captain led 
an isolated charge against it and reached the crest line, but a counter 
attack drove it back with terrible loss and the captain fell pierced by 
seven bullets. -As von Boguslawski says :—“ The brave von Burgsdorf 
carried with him to the grave his reasons for this bold attack.” It was 
more than an hour before the crossing was completed, and when all had 
gained the high road the field officers wished it to be held till reinforce- 
ments came, but all command was impossible and isolated groups 
advanced to attack the Galgenhiibel withcut orders. No one could 
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hear a word of command but several officers ran forward aud the men 
followed. With great loss the crest was gained and the French retired, 
but soon made a counter attack supported by artillery, which latter hit 
four officers, and the men again bulted back to the high road where the 
officers stopped them and the pursuing French were also stopped. For 
two hours some officers try to form closed bodies from the long mixed up 
line which were at once scattered again. Others, followed by 40 or 50 
men each, dash up to the crest and take it for a minute till a counter 
attack again drives them back to the high road, not straight back but 
wedged outwards, and so mixes them up more and more, The ammuni- 
tion begins to fail and the dead and wounded are ransacked for more. 
No re-inforcements come. Only the long line of guns send shell after 
shell over their heads whose effect they cannot sce. The major walking 
coolly along the line begs the men to hold out, a bullet goes through his 
helmet as heis talking toa sergeant; he takes it off to feel for the 
wound and a bunch of hair falls out, he laughingly replaces it and con- 
tinues his conversation. This little incident calms the men wonderfully 
but as von Boguslawski says, it is a hellish situation. Half the men and 
more than half the officers are down, no command is possible, ammuni- 
tion short and a vigorous counter attack momentarily expected. But 
every one felt he was helping to play a great game of containing the 
Freuch centre whilst the turning movement developed itself. 

At one o’clock help arrived and the 17th Brigade was secn march- 
ing down to the Sauer. 

But their crossing was also very slow and meantime it was noticed 
that the French fire was slackening. They had retired before the awful 
fire of the long line of guns. And as so often happened in this war, the 
nen instinctively dashed forward and gained the crest without orders. 
All the buglers were down but an officer blew the “advance” to let the 

‘17th Brigade know what had happened. 

Again the French made a vigorous counter attack and this time 
drove the 50th over the high road down to the river. But here and 
there groups stood fast and, together with such of the re-inforcements 
who had got across the Saucer, stopped the pursuing French and over- 
whelmed them with fire as they retired. The crest was gained again 
and twice the French made counter attacks but now the Prussians were 
too strong for them and advancing by the “leap and hold” method, 
they seized fold after fuld, beat off counter attacks, and were not check- 
ed till they reached the hillock in front of Elsasshausen. During the 
advance the divisional commander was fighting in the front rank like a 
grenadier: It was all he could do, all his command was scattered over 
a mile of country, his last reserve was in first line and all he could do. 
was to set an example of pluck and dash. ‘Thus as May pointed out 
after 1866, some companies had no ollicers, other groups were led by 
half a dozen field and general ofticers. 

The men were hopelessly mixed up and no well organized attack 
could be made till an adjutant ran to the front and called out,. 

“ All men with yellow shoulder straps (the distinguishing badge of the 
Vth Army Corps) form round me.” 
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He collected three good sized sections of men of all regiments of the 
corps and with two strange officers and supported by the fire of a battery 
which had meantime, goodness knows how, reached the Galgenhiibel they 
stormed the hillock and rushed into and beyond Elsasshansen just in time 
to take Bonnemain’s famous cavalry attack in flank, delivered avainst 
the mass of skirmishers of the Vth and XIth Corps, which had here 
intermingled. Curiously enough only formed bodies got into squares 
which were never reached as the cavalry floundering along the front of 
the skirmishers were scattered before their murderous fire. 


Wood Fighting. 


Meantime the 12th Company commanded by von Bogusl 
forming the extreme left of the attack of the Vth Army Corps 1 
gaining considerable experience in wood fighting. 

As soon as he had crossed the river at S uchbach with two of his 
sections, he noticed that men of the XIth Army Corps were constantly 
streaming back from the Niederwald to the Sauer, and knowing how 
dificult it would be to regain the (ésiére once in possession of the French, 
he dashed up to it. 

His first section which was following in support lost him and soon was 
fizhting on the extreme right of the attack, and he did not see i in 
that day. 

At first he only came across dead and wounded Zouayes and Tureos 
but soon his left was attacked by Turcos. Wheeling to the left as well 
as he could be drove them over a large glade and was proceeding to fol- 
low when they suddenly made a counter attack and drove him back to 
the north edge of the glade. Here he managed to stop his men with a 
whistle to which he had trained them in peace time. The men of this 
company were fighting in caps, having left their helmets ina village when 
going on out-post duty, and being mistaken for Frenchmen were soon 
under fire from their friends who could only be persuaded to de by 
much waving of handkerchicfs. 1 may remark that when the 12th 
Regiment were attacking the Rotherberg at the battle of Spicheren they 
were fired into on four separate oceasions, by their friends, and one pri- 
vate who had told himself off for the dangerous duty of running up to 
stop them received the Iron Cross for his bravery. 

Gradually the Turcos disappeared from the opposite lis/ére and 
after considerable difficulty the firiug was stopped and the company 
withdrawn in a north-westerly direction to try and rejoin its battalion. On 
the way they suddenly came on a strong body of French skirmishers only 
100 yards off. They managed to hold out in what von Boguslawski 
describes as a hell upon earth of bursting shells, torn branches and the 
rattle of small arm fire, till part of the company managed to enfilade 
the French, who retired. 

When the remainder of the regiment, re-inforced by the 17th 
Brigade, made the general forward movement above recorded, von 
Boguslawski who by this time had only 40 men of his company with 
him, advanced also and after being twice driven back he got into the 
little copse near Elsasshausen by 2p. mM. and tried to collect his com- 
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pany. THe could however only get one sergeant and 20 men and joined 
the general skirmishing line of the XIth Army Corps for a further advance. 
They were just leaving the wood when suddenly the firing was redoubled 
anda regiment of Turcos came bounding through the smoke firing 
and yelling. This was too much even for Prussian Grenadiers and away 
they all went followed hard by the Tureos towards a small hillock which 
stands afew hundred paces from the eastern edge of the wood. At 
each (isiére the officers made every effort to stop the men but it was 
useless. Fortunately just at this moment a battery of artillery appeared 
on the hillock anda formed company was seen also. The men were 
stopped and a murderous fire turned on the pursuing Turcos who 
were only 50 yards off and a fresh advance on Elsasshausen was made. 
Here the inner flank of the XIth Army Corps attacking from the south and 
the Vth Army Corps from the east collided and a dense confused mass of 
anen of all ranks and regiments was met with. Companies were improvised, 
some Jed by generals and, supported by a Wurtemberg Regiment, the 
mass rushed forward towards Froschweiller. The orchards outside were 
full of fruit and the men who had been fighting all day with nothing to 
eat and drink fell on the fruit and could only be led forward again with 
great dificulty. : 

Von Boguslawski had now two officers and 25 men of his own and 
two other companies with him and following a small foot-path, entered a 
narrow alley in Froschweiller. Arriving at the main street he suddenly 
came on a French company forming up to march off. He called on them 
to surrender but instead of replying they tried to get into a narrow 
street on the other side of the read. He opened fire, which they re- 
turned at 25 paces interval and for a few seconds this continued and 
then the French threw down their rifles and the ofticers stepped over 
and surrendered just as with deafening cheers Germans burst into the 
village from every direction, 

Aud now what asizht. Out of the houses and in isolated groups fine 
old French soldiers carried on the hopeless game, but were soon over- 
powered and stood sulkily watching Germans from every Gau in Ger- 
inany yelling themselves hoarse with delight at the first great blow 
struck for Geriaan unity. 

And where is our regiment ? 

Thirty-two officers, 56 non-commissioned officers and 783 men are 
on the ground. Another third are scattered along a mile of fighting 
line. Another third even in this well disciplined regiment are waiting till 
their comrades have stormed the village, when they too will come yelling 
on. After all they have fonght under their officers for 7 or 8 hours and 
when these latter were killed or ran again to the front, human nature 
asserted itself and they no longer followed. 


One more Short Sketch. 

These two stories are typical of a modern fight and probably if every 
officer at Worth could write his version of the story there would be a 
great resemblance to these, but [ will just put down one more instance 
tu show what we have to expect. 
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Tn 1870 every German knew that sooncr or later war with France 
was inevitable, but in July no one suspected it. Officers were on leave 
and the declaration of war came as a wild surprise to every one. The 
excitement was past all description ; I witnessed but could not describe 
it. Even officers of high rank assembled their subordinates and told 
them that perhaps to mect a sudden French advance, all troops would 
be sent at once to the fronticr as they were and that all should prepare 
for such a measure. : 

Amidst all this came the short telegram’ “ Mobilisation as per regu- 
lation, 16th first day of mobilisation.” The effect of this was magical. 
All excitement ceased and soldiers and civilians set to work in the most 
business-like frame of mind to carry it out. 

Well, mobilisation was completed and at 2 a.m. the regiment 
marched 15 miles to be entrained for the Rhine. It pelts with rain and 
the bran new boots and clothes get thoroughly soaked. There is a four 
hours delay in entraining aud the men lie down in a quiet bye street to 
sleep. During the 40 hours journey to the Rhine the heat is intense 
and the wet clothes steam and the new boots draw. Arrived in the 
Rhine Phalz, the inhabitants produce wine and food in abundance. 
The former upsets the North German stomach and men are ill. The 
colonel assembles the reziment and explains that illness on service is 
a disgrace, especially if caused by eating or drinking wnwholesome com- 
pounds ; and that not only has every man to look after himself, but he 
must look after the younger soldiers as well. 

After a course of wet biyouacs and 48 hours with no food except 
raw potatoes, the regiment nears the field of battle and hears the roar 
of guns. 

A shell explodes near the colours and is found to be a German one. 
An aide-de-camp rides up and tells the colonel that the brigade commander 
wants him to re-inforce his extreme fe/t, Column of attack is formed. 
The colonel and the major of the leading battalion ride on to find out 
from the brigade commander exactly what he wants. (This major 
never finds his battalion again and is shot charging with another revi- 
ment.) The divisional commander now meets the regiment and directs 
the leading battalion to re-inforce his extreme right. The senior cap- 
tain takes command of the leading battalion and moves to the rizht 
when he is met by the brigade commander of another brigade who 
points to a steep hill saying, my first reziment has just stormed part 
of that, I want you to take the portion on the left. The men take off 
their packs and the general notices and praises some bandsmen who 
have picked up rifles and joined the ranks. The hill is climbed in great 
disorder. The captain of the leading company is shot and the subal- 
term orders section commanders to collect their commands. This is done 
with great loss and all three commanders are shot. The sections again 
shake out and are led by the bold spirits in each to the top. 

Meantime the second battalion continues after the colonel. An 
hussar rides up and points out that a rifle regiment is being vut- 
flanked. The major on his own responsibility sends his leading compauy 
to prolong their line. But the captain of the nest company is a man 
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who can never be left hehind and he leads his company through the first 
at the double, prolongs the line and storms a village followed by the 
rest of the battalion. It is found full of every kind of provisions ad 
the half fumished soldiers eat and drink their fill. But now the serious 
work begins. ‘The battalion is ordered to storm another village on a 
hill. Line is formed to keep the men in hand and skirmishers are sent 
forward. The mounted officers are svon shot down but the advance 
continues in spite of ever increasing losses. No one thinks of cover or 
aiming. The one idea is that the village has to be stormed and that the 
honor of the regiment is at stake. Near the top a low wall is reached 
beyond which it is certain death to show oneself. Several try but tall 
at once pierced by half a dozen bullets. A young Saxon officer with his 
battalion colour in his hand jumps on the wall and gives a cheer for his 
Prussian comrades and falls at once. ‘Two Prussian lance corporals 
recover the cclour and hand it to their subaltern who carries it for an 
hour before he gets a chance of restoring it to its battalion. 

The men pull the stones off the wall and throw them in the air to 
fall on the heals of the Frenchmen inside. Soon a friendly shell blows 
in a breach through which the men shoot till all the defenders are down. 

The brigadier who was watching the loop holes through his glasses 
from another part of the firing line where he was lying down, notices 
that they are no longer defended, and is just about to give the order for 
a general advance when the men jump up of their own accord and rush 
in. Rough groupsare formed to resist counter attack and the burning 
houses are cleared of dead and wounded, Next morning under the influ- 
ence of the awful losses there is an absence of the usual chaff and merri- 
ment. The divisional commandcr notices this, assembles the officers and 
explains to them that it is their duty to set an example of cheerfulness 
to their men no matter what their feelings may be and soon songs 
are started and everything goes on as usual, 


Lessons from the Modern Battle. 


Now all this is very unorthodox. In fact when I read Section 5, 
Part V. (page 296) of our tactics as described in the Field Exercise I 
can readily imagine how shocked and angry clubdom would be at such 
voings on. But it is a faithful picture of a real battle. I have not been 
describing the actions of a raw militia but of the most highly trained 
infantry in Europe. Clubdom would say :—“If the positions had first been 
carefully reconnoitred, if the attacks had not been premature, if con- 
tradictory orders had not been issued, if the major of the leading bat- 
talion had not left his battalion, if the battalion had kept its touch and 
dressing by the centre while climbing an almost precipitous height &c., 
é&e., all would have gone well.” But these ifs don’t come off in real war, 
In the instances under consideration very few ifs did come off and we 
are forced to ask what amidst all this wild confusion, a confusion which 
in peace time had been considered as a disgrace which must not occur 
again, which had not been regarded as a necessity to be provided and 
trained for and practised over and over again, what saved the Germans 
frum disaster? 
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mice of 


In a great measure no doubt numbers allowed of the appe 
those formed bodies, which worked such wonders. Also, as L hope tv 
show, their artillery had been trained for the real battle and also work- 
ed wouders, But what for instance enabled the 50th for three hours to 
hold out in that hellish situation along the high road ! 

One all important part of a training for the real battle had 
not been neglected. The German word “ mannszucht ” adiir- 
ably explains their conception of the word discipline. The careful 
individual training of each man to feelings of honor and inn 
anilitary spirit by a corps of officers who pussessed these qualitics 
in the highest degree. Ue must take such care of himself that come 
what may he must be present with his company in action; absence is 
then a disgrace, he must die enthusiastically and be cheerful under the 
greatest. pressure of privation and loss. Furthermore his frame had 
been hardened to stand the strain of the awful work described. All this 
is training for the real battle but in his tacties what becomes of his 
careful peace training for the prehistoric battle? Tactics the reverse of 
what he has been taught have now to be improvised. Attempts are 
nade even in action to cling to the old customs but the breechloader 
inakes it impossible todo so. Every effort to get the men in hand fails, 
instinctively the daring spirits iu each group lead it again and again to 
the front and soon all tactical formations are lost. Now comes the abso 
lute necessity of working back from this state of things tu the gouse step. 

Marching past, fanttless wheeling, precise bayonet exercise, do net 
help here. As Lord Wolseley says ‘‘as well teach us the hornpipe” If 
we had had space to glance at some of the later actions in this war we 
should have seen how the hard and bitter lesson was gradually learnt 
and how skilful the minor leaders became. And as soon as peace was 
proclaimed we might naturally have expected that. these hardly eared 


ideas would be perfected and arranged. But no, the powerful magnet 
of the prehistoric battle resumes it attraction and we find the Emperor 
thanking his God that “all that loose stuff we had in France ” is at an 
eud, and once more revelling in a Tempelhof review. 

As after 1866 80 alter 1870 we find the main question begzed. 
The great cry was that owing to the great losses looser formations were 
necessary, The prehistoric drill was kept up “to maintain discipline” 
and an attack formation was invented by which it was hoped a position 
could be won without such heavy Joss. It was soon found that a good 
deal of disorder ensued which did not look military and every effort has 
since been made to remedy this. ‘Those commanding officers who hil 
the pluck to risk the success of the steady drill by practising the attack 
at all devoted all their ingenuity to make it as steady as) the advance 
in review order. Then behind this bughear loomed the horrid word 
“tactics.” The commanding officer found his subalterns taken away 
and taught a mysterious science called “ taetics ” Learning that it was 
all contained in five chapters of Clery the book was purchased and read, 
and now much against his will, our colonel has become a veritable 
radical and can snap his fingers at auy general and if some day he is for- 
tunate enough to lead his battalion into action his mind would be busy 
how to apply Para, 11 Chapter 4 of Clery, 
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Fortunately he is the very best raw material to work on, he has the 
first necessary quality of an iron military spirit. If he has not yet 
acquired “the pith of sense” he has “the pride of worth” which will take 
him triumphantly through the horrors of a modern battle. But more is 
required. He must harden his frame to stand the work, learn by prac- 
tice in the open the tricks (L will not call them tactics lest they should 
frighten him) to employ, and embue his men with his own spirit. And it 
must be a real and not a sham spirit. It is said that whether officers 
Lelieve it or not they should impress on their men how invincible they 
are, By all means having tanght them all the cunning tricks by which 
they can cirenmyent their own and other arms impress on them their 
invincibility if they employ those tricks. But if you tell them the old 
story, British pluck and physique will take them through everything 
and if some day British pluck is blown to atoms 1000 yards froma battery 
afecling will come over the men that they have been deceived and are 
being led by otticers who do not know war, No, be honest and straight- 
forward with them, tell them exactly what the modern battle is like and 
even teach them that circumstances may arise when their carefully 
trained tactics cannot be employed and that they may some day have 
to sacrifice themselves as von Bredow’s cavalry did at Vionville. Remind 
then of Balaklava and miss no opportunity of telling them that such 
a moment should be the height of their ambition and that the great 
distinction between a soldier and a mere civilian is that whereas the 
latter wishes to end his miserably insigniticant,career in his bed the 
former has the proud privilege of being able to die on a glorious field of 
battle after having helped to bring imperishable renown on his name, 
on his regiment, and on his country. As von der Goltz says :—‘‘if the 
humblest of Alexander the Great’s soldiers could rise from the dead and 
come among us he would be courted and féted just as much as the great 
leader himself would be.” This is a real and not an artificial spirit’ and 
it will carry him through a modern fight. Those who imagine, that the 
British private soldier is incapable of such feelings of military spirit know 
very little about him. 

Then let our colonel practise his men over and over again in the 
open in the various phases of a real battle, teach them to think and act 
for themselves like a well trained football or polo team and when the 
day of trial comes neither himself nor his battalion will be found wanting. 


Peace Tratning for a Real Battle. 


Thave endeavoured to show the effects on the infantry of their 
Prehistoric training, let us now turn to a more refreshing picture of a 
ul peace training for a real battle. 

In 1870 we find the German artillery always well to the front 
commencing the action, preparing the way for the infantry, advancing 
wherever necessaryto get a shorter range, supporting one another, follow- 
ing up their infantry and maintaining their forward positions in spite of 
Oss, and acting in large masses. Their fire was searching and accurate 
altho’ their rather primitive fuzes did not always ignite on impact 
With soft ground, 
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Compare this with their tactics in the 1866 campaign only four 
years before and let us trace the improvement. 

In 1866 their artillery was conspicuous for its want of daring energy 
and tactical knowledge, it was seldom to be found where it was most 
wanted and if there could not hit. The same Vth Army Corps, who at 
Worth had 108 guns in action before its infantry attacked, was the same 
corps, who at Nachod sent its batteries dribling and late into action. — Its 
peace training had then been based on the “ battle of prehistoric times.” 

It must be remembered that the fact of the Vth Army Corps having 
a different commander does not affect the question. The various artillery 
commanders and subordinates in the Prussian army are taught from the 
earliest part of their military careers to play the game on their own res- 
ponsibility and according to their own lights. Veiled in mystery asa 
scientific arm whose greatest secrct was that there was no secret at all, it 
had formerly not been accustomed to work in harmony with the other 
arms, and sacrificed all its time to drill as a preparation for the review. 
At maneuvres it worked by itself and for itself. Its own technical re- 
quirements governed all its movements and perhaps the one great idea 
was the safety of the guns. Dash was everything, guns were even 
moved loaded and banged off before the trail touched the ground, whilst 
the staff sat stop watches in ham to time the movement. ‘Then the 
captain got credit from the inspecting officer. Fault was never found 
for bad shooting, but if the wheeling was bad promotion was stopped. 

Then came von Hindersin, whose career shows what can be ettected 
by the character of one man. At his first inspection as Inspector 
General of Artillery after making a few remarks about the drill and turn 
out he asked for the result of the target practice. “ And now gentlemen 
we come to the main point. These figures speak loud enough, this 
must be altered.” 

A school of gunnery was formed on the English model and the 
batteries were taught to shoot. At manouvres guus were never allowed 
tu be fired off till distances had been judyed, fuzes fixed, and the guns 
properly laid. The batteries were practised in trotting long distances 
and above all tactics were thouyht out, and we sce the artillery arriving 
on the field at Worth prepared for a real battle. In many cases far in 
rear they cram to the front, having learnt how to do so, get into posi- 
tion, shoot straight, follow their infantry and enable them to hold what 
they have helped them to win. Ammunition does not fail and if I had 
space I should much like to show how this was due to the decentralised 
individual training of every ofticer in peace time. Prince Kraft of 
Hohenlohe shows it admirably in his 9th letter on Artillery. Where 
should we have been? Waiting for orders and Army Form B 604 in 
triplicate. 

Thus at the outsct of the campaign this arm is enabled to show 
the results of their peace training in a far more remarkable way than 
either the infantry or cavalry, and establish a new era in the employment 
oftheir arm, which recent improvements in material only emphasize. 
T have perhaps dwelt somewhat long on the peace training of this arm 
but it is after all of the very first importance. The greater the tactical 
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success achieved the more diligently should the causes be sought after. 
Their success bears out the justice of the remarks of Lord Wolscley at 
the head of this paper just as well as the failure of the infantry does. 

And now having followed the advice contained in those remarks 
and tried to realise what a real battle is like what conclusions do we 
come to? 

First that we are undoubtedly still hard at work training for the 
prehistoric battle. 

Let us think again and again over these battle pictures. A great 
game has to be played, it is no mathematical problem to be worked out. 
Every combatant must understand the part or rather the hundred pos- 
sible parts he may have to play. General principles may be learnt from 
books but it is only by endless practice in the open that the three arms 
can learn to play the game together. It is difficult to make a peace 
manwuvre anything like a battle but the more the men are trained to 
work coolly for the common end amidst the crash and confusion, even of 
asham battle, the better. And we must face the difficult question of 
this confusion. It is inevitable and can only be remedied by the high- 
est training of the men themselves and the minor leaders. If one 
wishes to learn to ride one does not devote the whole of one’s life to. 
taking care that one never mounts a real horse. 

Let us burn the hobby of the prehistoric battle and mount the real 
one and learn to ride it while there is yet time. 

Since the above paper was written the new German drill book has 
heen published adopting the principles recommended above. Principles 
which have been the life and soul of the younger generation of Ger- 
man officers for many years and which they have at length seen published 
as an official drill book. It is a living principle which will never again 
have its life crushed out of it by pedantry and red tape. Let us hope 
the English officer will soon. have a similar work as his guide. The new 
infantry drill is a short step in.the right direction. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTES ON A VISIT TO AUSTRALIA. 
ny 
Verertnary Sercron (Ist Crass) W.S. Apas. 


Having been for many years associated with froshly imported 
Australian horses, during my recent visit to the colony, LE devoted my- 
self, as far as possible, to seeing and learning as much of the Australian 
horse in his own country as T could. Through the kindness of fricidts I 
was enabled te see and learn mich, and T made the following notes :— 

Breepinc.— In order to facilitate the description of horse-breeding 
in Australia, I will divide it into four cl 

(1) Horses bred in a state of nature, in the “runs ;” 
(2) Horses bred and reared on farms ; 

(8) Horses bred and reared at breeding stations ; 

(4) Phorough-bred stock. 

1. Unfortunately my limited stay in Australia prevented me from 
visiting any of the “runs” and secing any of what are termed the 
“mob” horses. I learn, however, that the breeding is very promiscu- 
for there can be no seleetion of either sire ordam., Entire hor 
are turned out with mares, and soon form their own parties, each stal- 
lion taking to himself a number of mares and sticking to them. — In the 
“bush” the foaling seagon extends over a long period, from the commence- 
ment of spring to well past midsummer, or say from Anuust to Febru 
ary, As yearlings, they are brought up into stock-yards and branded, 
with the brand of the station, and the colts are at the same time cas- 
trated. At this time some of the more promising are selected and kept 
in the paddocks. Horses in the bush depend entirely on grazing, which 
is sometimes very scanty, and horses have to travel Jong distances 
hefere they get their feed or water. Jn times of protracted dronght, 
which ave frequent in Australia, there is absolutely no grazing, and the 
horses in the runs have to subsist on a species of vegetation, known as 
salt-bush, till they have tided over the drought. 

2. Brevpinc ar tab Farms.—This is, | think, an extension of the 
system which prevails in England or in certain parts, where every 
firmer keeps a few mares from which he expects a foal every year, and 
at the same time the mare wonld be earning her living on the farm. 
Care and attention is paid by the farmers to the breeding, and if suit- 
able stallions are not kept, the services of a horse, adapted to the mares 
is obtained, The produce is, gencrally speaking, a useful 
draught horse, and one which obtains a ready sale; as, having been 
reared on the farms, they are accustomed to civilization, and are easily 
broken in, 

3. Breepixe at Stations.—Much capital is devoted to horse- 
breeding at stations, and it is a matter very thoroughly carried out. 
Great care is taken in the selection of stud horses and of the bruvd 
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mares. The stud horses are stabled and the mares and foals are kept in 
peldocks, Horses are bred to suit the requirements of the market, 
wheiher it be for exportation to India for army purposes, or the 
private market ; or to meet the demands of the local market. The 
general use of the light American bugey, has created a demand for light 
aetive harness horses, it is said, to the detriment of the larger class of 
horses of the type of the English carriage horse ,and [ found that it was 
dificult to obtain a goud pair of carriage horses, which always command 
high prices. In the town there is a constant demand for the heavy 
draught horse. At one station which I visited L saw a magnificent 
Clydesdale stallion, by which some valuable heavy draught horses had 
been produced, The Norfolk Trotter is very popular, and by these 
horses sume very uscfal stock is produced, and some of the best horses 
uscd in the light American buggies are from his stock, The high class 
Horse Artillery and British Cavalry horse which are exported to India 
areinostly by ‘L. B. stallions, bred in) Australia from Enelish iares. 
Some of the wheelers are by the Norfolk Trotter, but the best wheel- 
cris a horse from an active, clean-legged, cart mare by a ‘IT. B. sire. 

4. The breeding of thorough-bred stock is | ly carried ont in the 
colony. Through the kindness of friends I was able to see some of the 
best establishinents. he best blood is imported and the pedigrees are 
Kepe elear, This ‘Il. B. stock is chietly for racing, which is a very 
Popular amusement in the colony, and there is a constant demand for 
horses with racing qualities. The young stock which 1 saw were re- 
markably well grown; this must be attributed not only to the climate, 
which seems to be most favorable to the development of young stock, 
Int also to the excellent grazing in the paddocks and to the care of the 
dius, whilst iu foal, and with the foals at foot. In the paddocks where 
the mares and foals ave kept, there are shelter sheds in which vat-hay is 
placed at night ; this is full of nutrition and excellent feeding. 

Poxy- Bi ing.—-I eould learn but little with regard to pony- 
breeding. Lam. however, informed that it is being taken up as a paying 
investment, Seme Shetland and Exmeor ponies have been imported ; 
these are put to well-bred small galloways, and the result isa very good 
class of pony. Ponics are always on demand and fetch good prices, 
especilly matched pairs and ponies likely to race. 

Grazing Faxus.—After the above brief notice of breeding, I will 
mention a class of dealers who may be termed “middle men.” These 
men are excellent judzes of young stock 5 they purchase young horses 
aud keep them on grazing farms, till they are fit’ for sale either to the 
Indian shippers or for the local market, There are several of these 
farms at Gippsland, Victoria. Pure gs made from the grazing farms 
have an advantage of the purchases from “mob” horses or from the 
periodieal sales of young stock. They have been primarily selected, 
and subsequently weeded, and the purchaser has a further selection, aud 
these horses, from having been in paddocks, are more handled and break 
in more readily. 

Aging. -- With regard to the variations which we find in the age- 
ing of Australian horses, it is to be explained by the length of tame 
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over which the foaling season extends, and this would be farther in- 
fluenced by the differences in climate in the vast continent of Australia, 
The system of ageing horses for'the service ‘in India, of calling a horse 4 
till he is 5, 5 till he is 6, and so on, is very simple ; nevertheless, we 
caunot avoid some horses getting an advantage over others. The Istof 
August is the date from which thorough-breds are aged in Australia, aud 
this is the date we adhere to in ageing our Australian remounts. After 
the horse has a full mouth, the wear of the teeth is greatly influenced 
by the nature of the grazing. During the hot season it is very dry, 
short, and scanty, and horses have ‘to feed very close. We frequently 
see horses with palpably young mouths, but the “marks” in-the teeth 
are already completely obliterated. 

Foop.—As shewn above the horses in the runs depend entirely on 
the grazing or whatever they can pick up. Horses at the breeding sta- 
tions graze in the paddocks, and when required, both dams and foals 
are given oat-hay at night. Some of the paddocks are planted with the 
most nutritions grasses, {had no opportunity of enquiring into the 
nature of these grasses, but I was shewn a paddock in which there was 
abundance of what was termed “prarie” grass, which is said to be 
nearly as nutritious as oats, which it somewhat resembles when in flower. 
No meadow hay is cultivated, but oat-hay is used entirely ; this is 
almost in seed, and is nearly corn and hay in one feed, and is wonder- 
ful feeding. Many horses even in constant work get no grain feed, bat 
depend solely on the oat-hay, which proves sufficient to keep them in 
condition and to maintain their strength. The grain used for horse feed 
is oats and maize; the latter is sometimes given in lieu of oats or in 
addition to it, Bran is of two kinds,—wheat bran and bran from maize; 
the former is much nsed, snd is of superior quality. I could gain no 
information with regard to any artificial food. 

Branps.—Every breeder has the brand of his station on his horses; 
this is usually on the near shoulder, but is sometimes on the off shoulder, 
on the off or near side of the neck, on the quarter, or on the ribs. ‘The 
brands are very various, perhaps an initial letter simply, or with a—, 
or a ~~, above or below, or a circle, square, or triangle, ora letter with 
figures. Cyphers are sometimes used, and we find various devices as a 
cross, a key, au anchor or a thistle. The station brands are usually neat, 
but the brands of horses in the runs are often hideous disfigurements. ‘The 
brand of the station, when once it is registered, is usually kept up after 
the originator has left, and the station has perhaps changed hands more 
than once. The owners of the grazing farms usually brand their horses 
on the near quarter, and the Indian shipper under the saddle, so that 
a herse exported to India will often have three brands on him: 

1st.—The breeder's brand, on the near shoulder ; 
2nd.—The brand of the middleman, on the near quarter ; 
8rd.—The shipper’s brand, under the saddle. 

Typtan Market.—The shipment of horses for the requirements of 
the Indian Government, and for the Indian private market is a very 
large trade in Australia, and there are many engaged in it. In order 
tw be properly done, that is, to procue good horses at remuuerative 
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prices, it is necessary for the purchaser to travel far and to visit many 
farms, stations, and runs, and also the grazing farms. ‘There are large 
periodical sales of young stock, where many of the horses for the Indian 
market are purchased, but they have to be taken with but little oppor: 
tunity of previous examination, and must be purchased at a prive to 
cover the cost of some which may afterwards turn out to be unsound 
or otherwise unserviceable. ‘The same objection holds against the pur- 
chasing of “mob” horses, for in order to get a duzen suitable horses, 
a lot of about thirty, may have to be purchased. A few horses may be 
bought in Melbourne, from amongst horses brought in for the local 
market. But the majority of horses will be obtained by travelling and 
Visiting many farms and stations and picking up horses, according to 
requirements, Although many horses are purchased in New South 
Wales or even in Queensland, and in South Australia, nearly the whole 
of the horses for the Indian market are now shipped from Melbourne. 
Occasional shipments have been made from Perth, Western Australia, 
and from Syduey, New Sonth Wales, but there has been no regular 
trade between these ports and India for some years. ‘There are amongst 
the horses shipped for the Lndian market many well-bred, valuable horses 
which would command high prices in Australia, and one is led to won- 
der how the shippers are able to get them at remunerative prices. It 
is only to be explained that they are able to buy them young and un- 
broken, which is a great advantage to the breeder, and doubtless tl 
take others of less quality at the same time. The Indian market is a 
trade of itself, not only for the shippers, but also for the breeders, and as 
demand always creates supply, this trade would seem to be capable of 
any extension, provided the demand is steady. Horses having been 
purenacid have to be collected at the port of embarkation, and are 
bronght by rail or road as may be most convenient, and many have to 
be driven jong distances. A large proportion are quite unhandled and 
in the rough at the time of shipment. 

Season For Sutprtxa.—With regard to the best season for ship- 
ping horses from Australia to India, The purchasing season of army 
remounts in India commences on September 15th and closes in March. 
The first shipments will leave Australia about the end of July, so as to 
arrive in India eariy in the season, ‘This is a most unfavorable time for 
the horses to leave, as it is winter in Australia, and the horses have 
their long coats, which, feom their being in the rongh, are very heavy. 
On the vovage north, the change from great cold to extreme heat is 
very rapid, and is trying to the horses with their long couts on, and 
this is doubtless the cause of much sickness, loss of condition, and even 
mortality on the yoyage. This season is also unfavorable for the shorter 
and cooler voyage across the Indian Ocean vid Cape Lewin, which is now 
almost impracticable for horse-ships on account of the bad weather ex- 
perienced. For this reason the horse-ships take the longer and hotter 
passuge by the Torres Straits and Singapore, on whic h route, at this 
season, smooth water is expected. My experience tells me that horses 

Janded in India in November or December appear to stand the voyaye 
the best, They land in better condition, having commenced to shed 
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their eoxts before leaving Australia they get rid of them before any ex- 
treme beat is experienced, and at this season horse-ships are able ty take 
the shorter passage across the Indian Ocean vid Cape Lewin. — Horses 
Iunded in India at this time become acclimatized more quickly than 
those thitave landed earlier, or those reseived in March, for the latte 
putting on their coats on arrival, and do not shed them till July or Aazust, 
which is muct tinst the hors the anomaly of having the long coats 
ia the hot season, only oeeurs during the first year in Iidia, subsequent. 
ly nature seems to adapt itself to the altered conditions, and the Au. 
tralian horses then commence to shed their coats in Mareh and April, 
and put them on in September and October, 

The Australian horse-shippers, have inuck to consider in bringing 
their horses for the [ndian market, 

Ist.—It is necessary for them to hit off the market at the most 
favorable time, both as regards the Government demands, and the pri- 
vate market. 

2ud— The fredght.—Vhe freight varies. Tn the month of Novem- 
ber aud) December--the most favorable time for shipping horses from 
Melbourne —the freight is high on account of the exportation of wool 
from Australia, 

3rd —The most favorable season of the year for the voyage. 

4th.—The Lest time of year for shipping horses with regard to thor 
condition, 

All these considerations have their weight in a business point of 
view; but L think it would be to the interests of both the pucehaser 
awl shipper, if it could be arranged for the horses to leave Australia 
after they have shed their coats. 

Vererixvry Novis.—Horses certainly thrive most wonderfully in 
Australia, and whilst there seems to be absolute immunity from the 
most f sy as anthrax, glanders and farey, the ordinary ills 
to which horses are liable atfect them less in Australia than in England 

India, Iu the winter Lam told that cases of chest affections occir 
itl in the hot season cases of disordered liver and fever, Abdominal 
diseases ave rave; this fact is doubtless duo to the simple, clean, aud 
gool feeding the horses get. Roaring is said to be rare amongst Aus- 
tralian horses; as the intending pure liner has but little opportanity of 
testing the horse for defective wind, this is perhaps fortuaate. Di 
of the skin are exceptional, As far as T could learn, the eezematons 
disease so common and troublesome in Lidia, is practically unknown. 
This faet, [ think, favors my previously expressed opinion as. to the 
effect of the continued use of green grass in the production of skiu 
disease 


are 
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Eyrvgoa.—Are very common, pacticularly in’ certain districts 
oe species generally met with are the Lambricoid, Oxsyuris, and the 
S. Tetracuithii There does not appear to be any speeial liability © 
aie suse of the eye and worm in the eye is unknown, 
Lawevess.—Foot lameness appears to be very common, anda Ve: 
terinary Surgeon told ine that he fully believed that in nine cases ont of 


teu, of the cuses of lameucss which came under lis notice, the seat 
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of lameness was in the foot, ov at any rate below the fetlock. This las 
been quite my expericnee with fresh Walers. 1 saw with him a two 
year old colt, quite fresk, which had suddenly gone Inne, there was 
nothing to show for it, bat heat in the foot and pastern directed to the 
seat of lameness; doubtless this was a ease of incipient: “ringbone.” 
Here is a case of a perfectly fresh horse which had never been worked 
and never shod. ‘The I:meness cannot be attributed to any definite 
canse; there certainly may have been a blow or sprain caused in’ the 
paddock, but there is no history. Tam inelined therefore more than 
ever, to believe in the influence of hereditary predisposition in these 
S. 

Snortne. —Horses are shod on the usnal recognised principles, but 
T observed that the fore-shoes of dranght hor were nade longer 
nal, and were thickened at the heels, it was said, with the idea 
of assisting the horses going down-hill. [visited some shocing forges 
with a view to gain any hints as to any plans which might be adopted 
to shoe troublesome ho: T could however learn nothing special. 
Uniroken colts were not sent to the forge ; they are handled and broken 
first and then shod afterwards. 

Hints &e —1 was always on the alert to pick up any hints T could, 
but T was only able to gain a few. 

Fresh horses that have never been stabled, when brought up are 
often shy of lying down in their stalls, although they lie down) regular 
ly in the runs ov paddocks, To overcome this, and with the idea that 
it is the straw used for bedding that they are unaceustomed to, the 
horses are rubbed with straw and sometimes a straw band is tied round 
them. uso told of acurious plan which has been feund to be 
efficacious at of rubbing fine dry sand into the back of the horse 
which persistently refuses to lie down ; horses thus treated are said to 
shake themselves, to eroreh, and eventually to f@down, the rubbing in 
of the sand sometimes has to be repeated several times, but iu the end 
the object is gained. 1 also saw a simple and effectual appliance for the 
prevention of the recurrence of capped elbow, which consists of a leather 
pad made to fill tho hollow of the heel, preventing either the heel of 
the shoe or foot from bruising the elbow when the horse is lving down, 
and it must be remembered that horses without shoes and horses that 
have never been shod get these troublesome capped-elbows 5 therefore 
shortening the heels of the shoe or shoeing with tips, is mo certain re- 
medy, but this pad seems to be very effectual, Jt may not be new, but 
as Lhave not seen it before [ have added this to my notes. 

The handling of fresh horses is commenced! by running them one hy 
one into a Serush ’* and putting on a hempen halter; halt a dozen of 
these freshly haltered horses are turned into a small rd, loose with 


* A crush is, I think. best described, as a simple form of © travis,” which for 
unhandl d horses, is erected at the end of, and leading from, a small enclosed yard. 
The horse is driven in and then the ‘crush’ is cloed trom behind ; wheu itis 
desired to release tie horse the bars at the back are removed, and the horse 
simply backs ont. ‘There are other more perfeet crushes into which horses are led, 
ait are released by an opening at the side, and there isa form in which the horse’s 
Lead is fixed to a bar in trout aud two gates close on him which fasten behind, 
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their halter ropes dragging ; here they walk round treading on their 
ropes and the ropes of others, and thus they become accustomed to the res- 
traint. Subsequently they are one by one tied to a smooth rounded pest 
where there is room for them to walk round; they pull and rein back 
till they get accustomed to the halter; they will after this allow them- 
selves to be led by the halter, and are said to be “halter broke ;” this is 
the first stage in the young one’s education, I am induced here to 
make a few remarks on the handling of fresh Australian horses, by which 
T mean horses that have never been stabled, and are just what I have 
described as “halter broke.” If it is required to do anything with 
them quickly, it can only be done by strength and determination, for it is 
necessary to let the horses know at once that they have to do what is 
reqnived of them, and are net to be masters, to do as they please. Itis 
but little use to speak to them, except to divert their attention, fur 
they are unaccustomed to the human voice, as for caressing, they cer- 
tainly do not understand this, and any attempt to stroke or pat the 
neck, would probably be looked upon as a liberty, and would be resented 
hy a strike from the fore-foot, given with the force of a sledge-hammer, 
and well directed at the supposed aggressor, The life these animals 
lead till they are stabled, makes them naturally suspicious and nervous, 
and it is only by time and quiet handling that they become domestica- 
ted. Ithink here it is that the good work of the Remount Depét is 
shewn, for during their stay, not only ave the horses becoming acclima 
tized and got into condition for the service, but at the same time they 
are gradually being handled and partially broken. 

AusTRALIAN Horsks FoR THE Encuisit, Anmy.—I have often heard 
it suggested that the Australian market might be made available for 
obtaining horses for remounting the English army. There is no doubt 
that horses to mect all requirements are to be obtained. The risk 
attendant onthe shipment of horses from Australia to England would be 
so great, that I feel sure that it would not be undertaken as a private 
venture ; if this were the case, both the purchasing of horses in Australia 
and the shipment to England would have to be undertaken by Govern- 
ment. First, with regard to the purchase, I do not think it would be 
practicable for Government agents to travel about the country to 
purchase horses, for they would find themselves in direct competition 
with dealers for the Indian shipments, as well as for the local mavket; 
and T expect the best plan would be found to be to purchase horses from 
recognized dealers, who would collect horses at any centres which might 
be fixed on. 

With regard to shipping horses from Australia to England, the 
question is one beset with ditticulty ; there are many points to consider, 
one of the first and most important being, perhaps, to endeavour to hit 
off the best season for the passage across the Indian Ocean, up the Red 
Sca ; and then across the Bay of Biscay and the English Channel. My 
recent experience of a thirty-day voyage from Australia (Melbourne) to 
Madras wd the Torres Straits, in a horse-ship (vide the following article) 
assists me in forming the following opinion. Even if favorable freight could 
be obtained, I do not think it would be advisable to charter a vessel solely 
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asa horse-ship, for I feel confident that, even under the most favorable 
conditions, the mortality amongst the horses, carried in the huld and 
*tween-decks, would be excessive. I would suggest if it is ever seriously 
contemplated te obtain horses from Australia, that a few experimental 
shipments be made, and that the horses be taken as deck-toads on vessels 
which run from Australia to England laden with wool, The deck would 
of conrse be housed over, which would be a protection against the heat 
of the sun, and would also afford some protection against the cold in the 
northern latitude. But in this way there weuld always be the extra 
risk of loss from bad weather. I have shewn above that the best time 
for horses to leave Australia for India is, in my opinion, October and 
November ; this would just hit off the weol ships, but would take tho 
horses into the extreme cold of the English winter. T have not gone 
into the financial part of the question, as I have no data to go on; but 
when the freight, the loss in shipment, (which is calculated at 7 per 
cent between Australia and India), and the expense of keeping the 
horses, after they have landed, till they have recovered from the effects 
of the voyage, are added to the price and incidental expenses before ship- 
ment, [ expect the cost of each remount, by the time he was drafted 
into the service, would be excessive, if not altogether prohibitive. 

Mc1s-Breeping.—I am not aware that mule-breeding has ever 
been carried out in Australia. I think, however, that if the industry 
were once established and that a demand was assured, we should soon 
have a really unlimited supply of these valuable transport animals. 
I make this as a suggestion being fully aware of the ditticulty in obtain- 
ing a constant supply of transport animals. As Australia is within 
reach of India, we might possibly look to that colony to supply, at any 
rate, a portion of the mules, for the mountain batteries, aud the Indian 
transport and commissariat, 


NOTES ON A VOYAGE IN A HORSE SHIP FROM MELBOURNE 
TO MADRAS via THE TORRES STRAITS. 
BY 
Verrnrixany Surcsoy (Ist Crass) W. S. Apans. 


T timed my leaye to Australia, 80 as to be able to return to Madras, 
hy the 8.5. Baneoora,” which was chartered to leave Melbonrne with 
horses, on July 21st. This was an exceptional chance, which [ was 
fortunately enabled to avail myself of. As T expect Tam the 
Ler of the Army Veterinary Department, who has travelled with ho 
under similar conditions, L have made full notes on all points of interest. 

Sure.—The British India S. N. Co. 8.8. Bancoara,? 2.250 (2ress) 
», chartered by Mr. Madden and Mr, Kreronse to convey horses 
from Melbourne to Madras. 

Accommopation.—The “ Buncoora,” is a ship well adapted for the 
conveyance of horses, having good width of beam, large hatchways, 
and froin being light in the water and in good trim, the lower ports 
conld be opened in fair weather, The horses were placed on deck, 
tween decks, and in the hold below the hatchways. ‘The vessel was 
ballasted with coal, which made a firm standing for horses in the hold. 

Firriyes.—The special tittings for the accommodation of the horses 
were strongly made of a bard wood (called “jak” wood Lbeieve). ‘The 
stalls on deck were 2 ft. 6 in. broad, and were roofed over with deal wool, 
Those below were 2 ft. 8 in. broad. Each stall had an average depth 
of about 9 feet. The decks were covered with thin battens for protec. 
tion, and the stalls were fitted with 5 stout battens of about LL inches 
thick and high, to give the horses foot hold; in addition to which, there 
was a stout batten running along in front of the stalls, 3 inches high. 
Each stail was separated by two movable wooden bars, flat with the 
edges rounded, Wooden movable troughs were used for feeding, which 
re fitted to the front bar of each stall. Tt was found advisable to 
move them as soon after feed as possible, as the horses only tidgettol 
with them, and by nibbling and biting them, were apt, to acquire 
erib-biting. 

Vextitation.—The ‘ Bancoora.” as T said before, is admirably 
adapted for the conveyance of horses, xt any rate in the teopies, She has 
Jaree hatchways fore and aft, and large windsails were used by means of 
which air was conveyed to parts of the ship away from the hatchways, 
the lower ports were opened whenever the weather permitted, and the 
scuttles ‘tween decks were fitted with air-scoops, by which means air was 
driven into the ship by the motion of the vessel. Whenever the sails 
would draw they were set, and were most useful in driving air into the 
ship. In spite of every precaution, ona still, hot diy, it was impossible 
to prevent certain parts of the ship from becoming hot and ele 
parts most diflicult to keep cuol and properly ventilated were the ea- 
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treme hows and stern, and the best ventilated and coolest parts of the 
ship were the stalls around the fore hatchway, whieh got the wind from 
the foresail and got no heat from the engines. Here I sometimes ob- 
served a foreward current of air, which reached almost the most forward 
stall, 1 think that it was only when the wind struck the sail at a cer- 
tain angle that this beneficial thorough ventilation occurred. The horses 
in this part of the ship did the best, there was less sickness amongst 
hem, and no death occurred. The main hatch also got the wind from 
the mainsail. On the coal, in the hold, beneath the hatehways, were 
large open spaces used for the treatment of sick horses, for clipping, &e. 
Tc will be observed that the ventilation of the ship \ 1s entirely carried 
out on the principle of removing the deleterious es, by “fresh air 
forced in from without, by means of the windsails, sails and air scoops, 
and that no dependence was placed on any patent ventilators, which 
although excellent in their way, and wonld doubtless be effectual in the 
evoler Jatitude Sy in a less crowded ship, IT am sure would have been of 
but little service as sole ventilators in a ship. loaded with horses ing 
wough the tropics. Ina steamship the ship is heated by the boilers, 
and in tropics the sea water is also warm, and the external air often still 
and hot. Under these circumstances, it is absolutely necessary that 
1 air in the ship should be changed more frequently than is possible 
hy any self-acting ventilators. How the fresh air from the windsail is 
appreciated by the horses, I saw well exemplified by the manner in which 
ick horse, when let loose, in the sick ward, immediately made for the 
windsail and remained with his nose under the opening. ‘This horse was 
tired and exhausted by the heat, but after a few days in the open space 
below the hatchways, he quite recovered, 


Nemper or Horses. —The total number of horses put on board the 
« Buncoora,” at Melbourne was 591. This is the largest shipment that 
ever left for Madvas and one of the largest which ever lett Australia 
for India. 


Conpition or tHe Horsres.—At the time of embarkation the horses 
were only in fair condition, as a long dronght had been experienced and 
the wrazing had been scanty. It was the winter time and all horses 
earried their long coats, which, as the horses were in the rough, were 
very heavy. ‘Lhe horses had been collected from a widespread area, 
but the ry yjority had been in pade docks, ino the neighbourhood of Mel- 
bonne, preparatory to embarkation, but those from Gippsland were 
shipped at once on arrival, It was very cold and wet on the days of 
embarkation, and the horses brought from Gippsland had a wet cold 
jeurney by rail to Melbourne. 


Eussnxatioy.—The S.S. “ Bancoora,” arrived in Melbourne on 
Wednesilay afternoon July 1fth, and commenced to load the horses and 
to take in the feeds, &e., on Thursday afternoon, ‘The vessel was moored 
alongside the pier, and the horses were walked on board, by means of 
staging, and from the deck to the ’tween decks and hold, algo by staging. 
The horses were all put on board without accident, and the vessel left 
at midday on Saturday, July 21st. 
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Stapte ManaGeMent.— The stable management on board requires 
but little description. The whole number of horses was divided into two 
charges,—fore and aft, Each charge was under two Australian grooms, 
all excellent men with horses, and under them were the lascars of the ship, 
who worked with them in cleaning out, feeding, watering, ke. Mach 
horse was furnished with a hempen headstall and leading rope. To this 
headstall, pillar chains were fastened, the T-shaped ends of which were 
passed through staples in the stall-posts. This is a simple and excelleut 
arrangement, it is found that the hempen headstalis, not being atfected 
hy the wet or heat, always keep soft. When necessary, it was always 
a simple matter to let a horse loose and he still had the head rope on. 

Daily cleaning the stalls.— All the stalls were thoroughly cleansed 
every morning and the floors spinkled with slaked lime. This was 
accomplished in a very systematic manner from end to end. ‘T'wo or 
three horses were taken from the stalls at one end, these stalls were 
cleansed, then the bars having been removed from the adjacent. stalls, 
the horses were moved up as the stalls were cleansed, and the dirt 
thrown overboard. When the line was finished the horses from the 
end at which the work commenced were put into the stalls at the other 
end. At first the weather being rough and the horses not understanding 
what was required of them, and the lascars being fresh to the work, it 
was not till late that the work was finished; but as all got into their 
work, and the weather became finer, it became a simple matter of rou- 
tine, and was completed by eight o'clock or a little after. ‘This is, I 
think, an admirable system, for the horses are by this means shifted 
daily and the stalls are cleansed from end to end. ‘There was no system 
of flushing the stalls, the urine is almost entirely absorbed by the dung, 
and the subsequent sprinkling of lime assists in drying and purifying 
the stalls, That this system is efficient was well shewn by the fact that 
an hour after the cleaning out had been complcted, on a fine day, when 
there was any breeze, there was but little smell in any part of the ship; 
whereas, I am informed, that after flushing, it is impossible to dry the 
decks, and there is in consequence a constant humid, oppressive atmos- 
phere all day; moreover the continued moisture is very injurious to the 
feet of the horses. 

Tsep anp WaTEr.—The horses were watered twice daily at 4 a.m. 
and 3 p, m, and fed with a mixed feed of oat-hay chal, and bran, at 5 act, 
noon, 4 P.M. and 8 P.M, at the rate of about half a stable basketful to 
each horse at each feed, oat-hay was also issued to delicate feeders. 
This oat-hay is excellent feeding, and is much liked by the horses. The 
feed is kept in bags in the hold and brought up daily and mixed in large 
troughs. The bran is excellent wheaten and is very nutritious. 

Tue Voyace.—From Melbourne to Madras wid the Torres Straits, 
notes as to weather experienced, temperature, &e. 

July being the winter in Australia, bad weather is expected acre: 
the Indian Ocean, and the gales experienced off Cape Lewit at this 
season of the year are very severe. It is for this reason that the longer 
and very intricate passage by the Torres Straits is chosen for the valua- 
ble and perishable freight of horses, aud by this route fine weather is 
almost assured at this season, 
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At the time of leaving Melbourne, it was bitterly cold with astrong 
wind Immediately the vessel got outside the heads, a strong southerly 
gale with rain and sleet, and very heavy seas, was experienced; this 
lasted for about two days tili we had passed what is known as Wilson's 
Promontory.” The temperature stood at about 50°, but gradually rose 
as we went northward and we got into smooth water as soon as we got 
inside the “ Great Barrier Reef.” After we passed through the Albany 
Pass in the Torres Straits, we got into the Arafura Sea, which is a part 
much dreaded by horse-ships taking this route, as it is usually very hot 
and still, and the deaths amongst the horses are numerous. “We were, 
however, fortunate in having a strong breezo from the Gulf of Car- 
pentavia, which kept the ship cool, although it caused her to roll. This 
rolling is very trying to the horses, it makes them sweat, and tires them, 
and puts many off their feed, ard doubtless many are nauseated by the 
motion of the vessel, Ihe course was now through the Flores Sea, the Java 
sea, by the Carimata Straits toSingapore, thence by the Straits of Malacea, 
across the Bay of Bengal to Madras. This course is almost along the 
line of, what is termed, the “ Warmth Equator,” on which the highest 
mean temperature is registered, However we did not find the heat 
extreme, there being uearly always a nice breeze. Some of the herses 
felt the heat very much, chiefly owing to their long coats; several were 
clipped, and others had their hair pulled, fr it was now falling off, many 
below were much distressed and blowing, but were relieved when brought 
on deck or to the cooler spaces under the hatchways. ‘The daily varia- 
tion of the thermometer was very small from this till we reached 
Madras, the range being only 5°, viz., from 82° to 87°. In the Straits 
of Maiacca, the heat was excessive, the temperature night and day 
heing 86°, and the breeze which had hitherto favored us died off till we 
reached the Achien heads, the western extremity of the island of Su- 
matra. One horse, in the after part of tha ship, tween decks, died 
almost suddenly from heat apoplexy ; he was apparently well in the morn- 
ing, having eaten his feed, at LL o'clock he fell down and died after severe 
struggles; a second horse died from pneumonia. In crossing the Bay 
of Bengal we had strong S.W. monsoon winds, and a heavy swell from 
the S.W., which caused the ship to roll heavily. ‘This was very exhaust- 
iny to the horses, tired as they were, by the 25 days already spent on 
boardship ; when we reached Madras, on the 30th day, some were almost 
in a state of collapse, With regard to the rolling, much depends on 
the trim of the ship, of course she will roll more if light in the water, 
but for ventilation a light ship has a great advantage, Of course it is 
a great point to get the horses landed ag soon as possible, but the pace 
ein only be accelerated in fine weather. Ina heavy sea the vessel had 
much better be allowed to go easy and to roll over the waves, than to 
he forced through them, and probably ship heavy seas necessitating the 
closing of the hatchways, and probably knocking down many horses, on 
deck. A day or two longer at sea will do less harm to the horses than 
the shipping of one big sea. These are matters well understood by those 
accustomed to convey horses by sea, and I only note it here to remark 
that it is not always the fastest voyages that are the most successful, 
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Sic — Taken as a whole, the horses were remar' 
during the voyage, The following were the chief cases. 

alewle Parwnonia,—Two horses died from ‘acute poeumonia” on 
the night of the secoad day after leaving Melbourne, the disease dowlt- 
less being due to the rough, cold weather experienced whilst embarking, 
and on leaving Melbourne. One other horse had a slight att: ited 
recovered. 

Stagyers.—During the first few days of the voyage there were three 


ably healthy 


eases of *stagzers,” doubtless due to the confinement and enforced in- 
activity on boardship. It is noteworthy that two of the horses attacked 
were used prior to. embarkation, having been ridden bard in’ driving 


others to the yards, preparatory to embarkation, Each of these horses 
was tuken below to the open spaces under the hatchways and bled trom 
the jugular vein accurding to the practice of the owner, ATL cases did 
well, 

Fever. —There were numerous eases of fever, due to exhanstion, 
from Jong continued rolling and) to the heat telling on the horses with 
their long coats. These horses were given a febrifuge and shifted to the 
cooler parts of the ship. Several were clipped and others had their hair 
which was falling off pulled, much to their relief. 

Apoplery.—Oue horse died from what was doubtless “heat apop- 
Jexy.” He had done well up to now, 25 days out, and had eaten his 
morning feed. At about Tl a.m he suddenly staggered and fell. Cold 
water was donche.t on him, and he was given an ammouiacal stimulant, 
but he never rose and died in a short time, 

Pueumonia.—One fatal ease occurred on the 29th day out ; on 
account of the roughness of the weather Twas unable to make a poste 
mortem CXamination Others shewed evident sizus of lung disease. snd 
atthe time of landing there were about five cases, two of which sub- 
sequently proved fatal. Ina paper [sent te the Vetertieay Jour! 1 
suzeested for further enquiry that the fiti ses of the secalle t 
“Jungs,” which occur amongst horses during the voyage from Australia 
to India, and from which many succumb after landing. possibly originates 
in the liver. T then qroted eases in which on post mortem examination, 
T found, although the disease of the lungs was the immediate caus: of 
death, the liver was extensively d sed and enlarged. As shewn above, 
there were two fatal cases of pneumonia, pare and simple, mid it must 
be noted that these occurred at the very commencement of the vovacze, 
and the discase was directly attributalie to the severity of the weather. 
From that time there was no case till the Jast few days of the voyage, 
and not one which amight not have been as ited with discase of tie 
liver, The condition of enforced inactivity ina heated atmosphere 
largely impreguated with noxious gases, is one in which cither the dunes 
or liver or both organs would be prone to disease. As the cases oecurred 
towards the end of the voyage, Lam more than ever of opinion that it is 
when the liver has become diseased, that the Inngs beeome secondarily 
affected, but this is a matter of pathological study. THowever it) may 
be, the result is the same, extensive discase of the liver and lungs, and 
the cause is prolonged residence ina heated atmosphere, surcharged 
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with noxious gases, whilst in a state of quiescence, and anything that 
can be done, to mitigate these deleterious influences will lessen the mor- 
tality. ‘The shippers are quite alive to the importance of the thorough 
cleanliness of the ship, and the most perfect ventilation possible. ‘The 
mortality on the present voyage was remarkably low, considering the 
large number of horses on beard, and thirty days isa long time for 
horses to be standing on boardship, especially during a voyage throush 
the tropics. The voy: was favorable both as resus smoothness of 


great expevic 
advantage of any opportunity to ger a 
and ports, and if necessary by altering the course of the vessel fora 
short time. At this season of the year, the shorter passa 
Jiviian Ocean v7 Cape Lewin is almost impracticable on account of the 
lal weather, which is considered almost a certainty. [am informed 
that a vessel left Australia for Colombo shortly betore we did, with a 
small shipment of horses, and the loss was 25 out of a total of 105 or 
& per-euentage of Lhave no particulars as to the cause of this 
excessive mortality, but L expect it was due to bad weather and tho 
necessarily closing of ports and hatchways, and to ideuts. 

Refasal of Feel.—Many horses go partially or wholly off feed during 
rough weather, and as there is no other symptom of ill health, T have 
nyo doubt that the horses become nauseated. However, T think a good 
deal of the refusal of feed is due to the discomfort the horses ex- 
perience, expecially when the vessel is rolling, for then they have 
ut trouble in keeping their moses in the feeding tronghs, and some 
ater trying a few mouthfuls appear to become dishearteucd and vive it 
up, asif it was not worth the trouble. It is very pleasing to notice 
how the horses cheer up when the vessel passes into smooth water ; they 
then paw and neigh, as usual, at feed time, and soon get on their feed 
amin, Ona still hot day many horses go off feed, but this is usually 
associated with more or less fever, which may or may not be premoni- 
tory of disease of the liver or lungs, but which often passes off alter the 
abuinistration of a febrifuge and a change to a cooler stall. 

Retention of Urine, —Vhis is common, especially at the commence- 
ment of the voyage and during bad weather, and ar nye. 
ness of position and from the horse being unable to place himself in his 
accustomed attitude. © Prom long retention of urine the bladder becomes 
paralysed 5 horses so afected are found to be uncasy and in pain and 
uring often dribbling from the urethra. These cases are only relieved 
by the use of the catheter, which shippers have found from experience 
tu bea very necessary addition tu their medicine chest. 

Phrency.—-(A will relate this ease, although T do not think it was 
die to fe on bourdship, A thorongh-bred, entire horse, usually a very 
docile animal, on the 22nd day out, had a very curious attack of 
“phrenzy” ov “inad steggers.” His eyes stared ; he kicked and bit 
violently, seizing his fecding trough with his teeth aud shaking it; he 
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threw himself down, aud plunged and reared, fighting with his forefeet 
and seemed to endeavour to break out of his stall, “fortunately € 
thing held and, with the exception of badly chafing his off quarter and 
cutting his head, he did little harm to himself and none to others. 
Cold water was thrown on his head and spine, and after the attack 
had passed off the horse was much exhausted, and sweated profuse- 
ly. Having been well rubbed dry, he was given a fever drench and 
a bran mash. I saw this attack from the commencement, and Iam 
sure that it was brought on by bad temper and excitement, as were three 
subsequent attacks. All occurred at feed time, and it was during the 
horse’s impatience for his feed that the attacks came on; he was stand- 
ing ina position where he would be about the last to get his feed. 
Afterwards it was arranged to feed this horse as soon as the feeds were 
ready, and he was blindfolded. As all the attacks occurred in the after- 
noon, I expect the heat had its share in the cause. 


AccipENtSs.—There were really no scrious accidents during the whole 
voyage ; this, considering the unbroken and almost unhandled condition 
of the majority of the horses, speaks highly for the fittings, and for the 
general management of the horses on board. One horse sustained a 
Jacerated wound on the side, which healed without ill effect. A second 
received a severe lacerated wound on the check, severing a branch of the 
sub-naxilliary artery. It bled profusely and the bleeding was with 
difficulty stopped by the application of tincture of iron. This case did 
well. The fittings were stoutly made, aud there was no accident due 
to the giving way of any, although real bad weather was experienced. 
After we had been a few days at sea and got into smooth water, the 
horses began to get very mischievous and cross, biting and kicking at 
one another, especially at feed time ; the bars between the horses were 
frequently knocked down, being lifted out of their sluts. L think some 
improvement might be made in ‘fixing these bars. I would suggest that 
the end of the bar at the back of the stall be fitted into a hole in the 
stall-post, and that the slot in front be fitted with a key, so as to pre- 
vent the bar from being moved till the key is lifted. It is very neees-ary 
that these bars should be readily taken out, not only for cleansing, but 
in case of sickness or a horse being accidentally thrown down in bad 
weather. By this constant kicking many horses had th hind limbs 
contused, but not so much as would be expected and no serious accident 
occurred, 


DisemparKkation.—Disembarking horses at Madras is a curious ex- 
perience, and the process is worth a full description. At the side of the 
vessel, on deck, a triangle is fixed made of stout rounded spars lashed 
together; at the apex of the triangle bags of feed ave placed to form a 
pad, the horse to be landed is then, having previously been blindtolded, 
led up the triangle, till his chest is against the pad at the apex ; his lewd 
is here ticd down and the slings adjusted, a long rope is attached to the 
horse’s head and passed to the man already in the boat alongside te 
receive him. A description of the boat used to convey the horse to the 
shore, and of receiving him in the boat, frum the ship is necessary. 
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The massulak or surf boat, which is used is large, very buoyant 
and high in the water. The planks are sewn together by coir rope, the 
boat is pulled by a number of men who use very primitive paddles and 
sit on cross pieces of wood ona level with the gunwale of the boat. Two 
men receive the horse when lowered into the boat, one of whom is in 
the boat and the other on a catamaran alongside. When the horse is 
lowered into the boat its head is firmly tied down by a rope on each 
side. It is a matter of considerable risk, especially in bad weather, as 
the movements of the boat and rolling of the ship renders the lowering 
of the horse a very ticklish business for those in the boat to receive him, 
and fer the boatmen. After the horse is lowered and properly secured, 
the boat is rowed to the shore; there it is beached and turned on its 
side, the horse either jumping out or tumbling out on to the beach. 
The horses are thus collected and marched to the stables in batches of 
about a dozen, in charge of a man mounted on a quiet horse. 

The whole of the horses for Madras, 375, were landed, in this way, 
in fourteen working hours; this is a “best on record.” ‘The fact that 
this was accomplished without accident speaks very highly for all con- 
cerned. The quiet and efficient manner in which the work was carried 
out was very remarkable, the only noise and shouting being made by 
the boatmen, who seem to lead a life of continual squabbling, and were 
now fighting their way to the ship’s side for a horse, and then having 
taken one ashore, they would begin to fight again to get another. 


1 
CAVALRY FORMATIONS,* 
BY 
Magor J. P. C. Nuviute, 14¢h Bengal Luncers. 


In Vol. XVITI, No. 75, of the Journal of this Institution Captain 
Stockley, 16th Bengal Cavalry, sets forth some ideas on cavalry forma- 
tions and training with a view, as he says, to evoking argument. I do 
not think that the first part of his paper admits of much argument, as 
most of the points at issue have been already decided, but I will record 
the following thoughts which occurred to me at the time of reading 
his article. 

The formation of cavalry in single rank is no new idea. It is one 
that has cropped up again and again 
during the last century and a half, aud 
has always been condemned in theory and practice by those best qualified 
to judge. 

The necessity for cohesion in the shock of the cavalry encounter is 

It’s apparent avantage over- 80 great that any formation that tended 
balanced by neeessity for cohesion to militate against this element, would 
in attack, require in it’s favor far greater advan- 
tages than any Captain Stockley can offer to secure for it even a hearing. 

The rear rank is intended to fill up the gaps caused in the charge 
by casualties, opening out, &¢., so that 
acontinuous and unbroken line of lances 
or sabres may be opposed to the hostile line at the moment of the shock, 
when, cwteris paribus, the line with the greater amount of cvhesion 
will be victorious. 

It is not necessary, except for reviews, &c., that front and rear ranks 
should be man for man of equal strength, but when it is borne in mind 
that one of the worst faults of our best cavalry at the present time is 
the want of cohesion—the opening out, en débandade, of the squadron 
during the charge, it will be seen that if the double rank fails to secure 
this sine qué-non of effiviency, a single rank formation is not to be 
thought of. 

‘There is however another use for the rear rank, a moral one. 
The front rauk men will ride all the 
straighter and more contidently at the 
foe if he feels he has a good man at his back. We have all felt this 
surt of moral stimulant in a row from our school days up, and human 
nature is much the same as ever. 

An idea somewhat similar to that which has struck Captain Stockley, 
has before now induced sume to advocate an armament of lances in the 
front rank only. 

This is now very generally condemned. It is very nice and pretty 
on parade, but on service when casualties and gaps have to be filled up 


Single rank not a new idea. 


Use of the rear rank. 


Moral effect of two ranks. 


* Vide Journal of the U, §, Institution of India, Vol. XVILI, No. 75, page 108, 
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it results in a line of unequal strength, the lance being a far better 
weapon for attack than the sword. 

This filling up of gaps is a thing that wants practising, and I have 
never seen it done. Men, on the con- 
trary, of the rear rank are not un- 
frequently dropped on if found in the front at the end of a charge. 

The practice might be carried out as follows—a line advancing at a 
smart trot :—-On the trumpet sounding one ‘G,” all No’s. 1 of front rank 
fours gallop on ahead and disperse, their 
places being quickly filled by Nos. 1 
rear rank, On two “Gs” sounding, No’. 2 in like manner vacate their 
places which are similarly filled, and so on until the whole front rank is 
dispersed, aud the rear rank arrives unbroken at the boundary of 
the parade. 

To go on with Captain Stockley’s remarks. The half-troop or 
division drill has already been introduced and practised this Jast drill 

The hali-troop or division ee tie good Tees There is 
drill. one drawback however to the present 

system which deserves notice, and that 
is a superabundance of leaders in front of the the squadron during 
the attack. The ideal squadron for attack is one that requires no 
Jeading, but which, the troopers riding 
knee to knee, falls on the enemy en 
muraille. Every man in front of this ideal Jine is a disadvantage 
as he himself is of little use, while he impedes the man or two 
(perhaps three) behind him. Unfortunately even the best of cavalry 
requires a lot of leading and the squadron that will charge by itself 
has yet tu be found, but the principle still holds good that the fewer 
Jenders in front, having due regard to efficient leading, the better. 
With two troops there were five men in front of the squadron (including 
the trumpeter), in the present division drill there are six, and [ think 
that number tuo many. It would be an improvement if on the word 
“The line will attack” the outward division leaders took post on the 

* That is, riding in the  posi- outward flanks of the squadron, the 
tion formerly occupied by troop remaining two becoming troop leaders* 
leaders. during the charge. Why Jay down a 
fixed rule as to the number of men to form the front rank of the divi- 
sion? No doubt it is desirable that there should be a minimum (say 12 
file) in the point of view of mancuvre, but it is undesirable to revert to 
the old formation of two troops when numbers fall short, as (especially 
with natives) the utmost simplicity in all parade work is to be aimed at. 

: If divisions are the best formation let 

_ Disadvantage of two forma- Lave diviai if tr tke Bite 

tions of squadron. us have divisions ; if troops, troops, bu 

Jet us by all means stick to one thing 

or the other. At present when the squadron turns out strong it is 
formed in divisions, when weak, in troops, and this is confusing. 

It seems to me a mistake for division leaders to ride on the flanks 
of their divisions in column. They 
should be in front of their divisions, 
whence. they can work their commands to either hand without the con- 
fusion that is now seen, 


The filling up of gaps. 


Proposed practice. 


The ideal squadron, 


Division leaders in column. 
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For example, a line of squadron columns (of divisions) advancing, 
the division leaders on the left flank. The commanding officer wishing 
to take ground to the right, sounds “Troops right wheel”; the divisions 
wheel into line to the right and leave their leaders in rear. I have seen 
this happen. 

The leaders should be in front. It is easier for them to lead so, 

Sil Bein tony af tar and fr he ment ake nati ofthe 

> 

aiviaions, and pot one eae bited. ‘The idea seems to be that there 
is not room for them, but there really is, or ought to be, for if the 
formation is to have the pliancy that is its’ raison @etre; there must 
always be more than the theoretically correct distances between 
divisions, otherwise “ wheels about,” even at a walk, cause confusion 
and “clubbing.” 

To go on to the proposed armament. There is no doubt that, 
within limits, the more weapons you 
give aman the more confident be will 
feel, but in a multitude of weapons there is not that safety that might 
at first thought be surmised. 

The White Knight,.in “Through the Looking Glass” was lavishly 
equipped, even to bee-hive and mouse-trap, and yet he was not au 
efficient cavalier. 

No, besides the weapons skill is required in their use and a horse 
able to carry them all. The latter con- 
sideration issericus. The average coun- 
try bred horse of the native cavalry is 
not a weight-carrier by any means and any addition to his present load 
is a subject for grave debate. What is the use of the wenpons if the 
horse brenks down? It is true that a revolver is not a great addition 
in weight even with 10 or 20 rounds of ammunition, but still it is some- 
thing,—some 5 fbs. or so, and may be the proverbial “last straw.” 
Putting the question of weight aside however, the policy of arming 
cavalry (especially native cavalry) with this weapon is open to serious 
objection. For a detached man the revolver is very suitable and might 
often be the saving of a scout’s life, but 
fancy the free use of it in a mélé! 
Imagine after the shock of a charge, 
the sowar, a little flustered, as he is apt to get at times, shooting loose 
in acircle! No, I am not in favor of the indiscriminate issue of revol- 
vers, though perhaps if given to a few 
picked men, well mounted, who might 
be specially instructed and trained for 
scouting and reconnaissance, it would be a good thing. As the subject 
of scouting haa been mentioned, a few words thereon may not be out of 
place. In the British cavalry, all the troopers are more or less intelli- 
gent and educated ; the great majority can read and write and can be 
depended on to carry out intelligently and carefully the orders given 
them. On this account there is no 
difficulty in these regiments about scout- 
ing and reconnoitring : a man may safely be taken at random from the 
rauks and entiusted with the most important duty. 


The question-of armament. 


The country bred horse as a 
weight carrier. 


The revolver unsuitable for 
rank and tile. 


But perhaps an advantage for 
scouts. 


Scouting and reconnoitring. 
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This is not the case with natives. The great Majority are un- 
educated aud of such a low scale of 
intelligetice as to be almost incredible 
to those who have not had to do with them. For scouting duties, 
except perhaps “ground scouting,” the majority are uscless, This is a 
great drawback to the elticiency of native regiments. It is true that the 
smartest men in troops are told off as scouts, but that is not sutticicut, 
aud I would suggest some such plan as the following. 


Proposed plan of instruction. 


Four men a troop to be selected from the most intelligent. They 
should be good strong riders and specially well mounted, having the 
pick of the troup horses. They should be taught to read and write 
fluently so as tu be able to send in reports, &c, : they should be specially 
trained in the use of arms and might be equipped with the revolver as 
before said, so as to give them confidence and boldness when detached, 
One of the four in each troop should be a duffadar or lance-duffudar, 
These men not to be employed as ground scouts but for more important 
duties at a distance. Method of training. A “scout class” to be 
formed in each wing. School work (reading aud writing) to be carried 
on synchronously with field work. Two days a week to be devoted to 
the use of arms, &c., until proticient. ‘Two days to lectures on scouting 
and reconnvitring duties with examinations. As soon as all the men 
are proficient, the two classes to be formed into one and ex ed in 
their duties as if on service. In this way, in—say six months—the 
regiment would have 8 non-commissioned officers and 24 men to be 
depended on as reliable. 


Some inducement would probably bo necessary, either extra pay or 
hope of promotion, to encourage competition for the appointment of 
secut, and, once the system in working order, the “Scout Duffadars” of 
troops might carry on the instruction of candidates to fill places vacated 
Ly promotion or other causes. 


The establishment of a well trained and equipped body of pioneers 
in our cavalry regiments is greatly to 
be desired. A glance at the table of 
equipment at the end of the paper on the Russsian Cavalry in tho 
same No. of the U.S. I. Journal, will 
show the difference between their efli- 
ciency in this respect and ours. 


Pioneers. 


Russian superiority in this 
respect. 


It seems a pity that the instruction in demolitions, &., given to 
officers at garrison classes should be 
merely theoretical. If the oflicers were 
practically taught the use of gun-cotton, fuzes, breaking up rails and 
down telegraphs, &c. ke. they might be able to instruct their meu in 
this most important branch of cavairy training. 


Demolitions, &c. 


Captain Stockley advocates the abolition of the crupper. It has 
been abolished some years. 
He goes on to mention as one of the advantages of a single rank 
The theory of an over-lapping formation, that a long line would out- 
front line unsound, © flank and cuvelupe the enemy, 
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Mounted infantry can never oust cavalry from its own sphere of action. 
The former has its own special organi- 
sation and réle to perforin ; it can keep 
pace with the advauced bodies of cavalry 
and quickly afford them support when pressed by superior force, it is 
armed with a long range weapon and can make itself felt at a distance, 
while at close quarters it is useless. So soon as mounted infantry attempts 
to play at being cavalry it will come to grief. The dismounted duties 
of cavalry are simple enough, whut is really wanted is more practice in 
long range volley firing, botb at fixed targets and at moving and vanish- 
ing screens. ‘These practices should be at ranges from 900 to 500 yards, 
never Jess, for as soon as his enemy is within that distance the cavalry 
soldier must make for his horse and be ready to get to close quarters 
if possible. 

The course of training proposed seems to be nothing more than 
that already prescribed by regulation 
and presumably carried out more or less 


Cavalry versus mounted infan- 
try. 


Training. 


by all regiments. 

‘Tent pegging and lime-cutting should of course be practised by all 
ranks, I have never heard of their be 
ing unpopular, though Captain Stockley 
seems to have been more unfortunate in his experiences, At any rate 
compulsion will not increase their popularity, judicious encouragemeut 
is what is wanted and then the great danger is that they will become so 
popular that their practice will have to be limited to once a weck at 
the most. Some men of course are too lazy to turn out in the afternoon 
with the prospect of having to clean all their saddlery again before night 
and some too may try to eacuse themselves by saying that their horses 
will not face the “run.” To the latter the only retort is ‘Then you 
must teach your horse, and, until he learns, your attendance is compul- 
sory.” The idea of keeping an elaborate register of each man’s per- 
formances at these practices and giving prizes for the aggregate marks 
made ina month does not commend itself to my mind. The men 
appreciate rewards given at once, and such a system is less troublesome 
and altogether more satisfactory. The prizes should not be large, 80 all 
the more reason for giving them as soon as earned. 


Tent pegging, &c. 
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By Lievtexant R. G. Ecertoy, Queen's Own Corps of Guiles. 


The advantages of single rank over a double rank formation are 
open to doubt. It may perhaps be ad- 
mitted that a rear rank at one horse's 
length distance only can hardly be of use in overcoming such bodies of 
the encmy as may break through the front rank at different points. 
One writer on cavalry formations and organisation has advocated the 
retention of the rear rank but would always form it at a greater distance, 
and this appears to have much to recommend it during the long advance 
in line which must precede the charge and also in the latter itself; but 
such a formation would only seem to unnecessarily complicate other field 
manceuvres to which it is not suitable. 1 would suggest therefore, that 
so soon as line is formed preparatory to the charge the rear rank should 
reduce its pace, (the serrefiles coming round by the flanks to lead it on) 
until the front rank has gained a distance of at least 30 to 50 yards. 

Captain Stockley advocates that a squadron should be limited in 
front to 80 men in single rank, all in excess of this number to ride as 
serrefiles ; as the excess would be over half the strength of the front rank 
(50 men at least) the idea of single rank explodes. Perhaps, however, 
he means to increase the number while diminishing the strength of 
squadrous, but where are his extra squadron leaders to come from ? 
more especially as each of the four divisions of each squadron would 
presumably require an officer to lead it. 

Again he advocates the increase of the squadron interval from 12 
yards as at present to 20 yards when 
squadrous are at full strength (80 men). 
Now the present interval is supposed to be gradually filled up before the 
actual charge so as to have an unbroken line and very difficult it is to 
fill it up properly, what then if the interval were nearly doubled and 
the line at the same time made less solid and therefore less expansive ? 
To arm every cavalry soldier with four distinct weapons would add a 
great encumbrance to the horses already in many cases over-weighted, 
besides entailing such a prolonged and irksome course of training that 
service in the native cavalry would soon become as unpopular as several 
anonymons writers in daily newspapers have lately been asserting that 
it already is. 

Until some means are devised by which a supply of saddle trees of 
various shapes can be kept on stock by 
native cavalry (without expense to the 
men) so as to fit all sorts and conditions of horses, cruppers and breast- 
plates ave requisite for many if not most horses to steady the saddles 
especially when working over broken ground. 


Single rank or double rank. 


Squadron intervals. 


Horse equipment, 


® Vide Journal of the U. S, [nstitutioa of India, Vol. XVIII, No. 75, page 108, 
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Mounted infantry can never oust cavalry from its own sphere of action, 
The former has its own special orgaui- 
sation and réle to perforin ; it can keep 
pace with the advauced bodies of cavalry 
and quickly afford them support when pressed by superior force, it is 
armed with a long range weapon and can make itself felt at a distance, 
while at close quarters it is useless, So soon as mounted infantry attempts 
to play at being cavalry it will come to grief. ‘The dismounted duties 
of cavalry are simple enough, what is really wanted is more practice in 
long range volley firing, both at fixed targets and at moving and vanish- 
ing screens. ‘These practices should be at ranges from 900 to 500 yards, 
never less, for as soon as his enemy is within that distance the cavalry 
soldier must make for his horse and be ready to get to close quarters 
if possible. 

The course of training proposed seems to be nothing more than 
that already prescribed by regulation 
and presumably carried out more or less 


Cavalry versus mounted infan- 
try. 


Training. 


by all regiments. 

Tent pegging and lime-cutting should of course be practised by all 
ranks, I have never heard of their bo- 
ing unpopular, though Captain Stockley 
seems to have been more unfortunate in his experiences. At any rate 
compulsien will not increase their popularity, judicious encouragement 
is what is wanted and then the great danger is that they will become so 
popular that their practice will have to be limited to once a week at 
the most. Some men of course are too lazy to turn out in the afternoon 
with the prospect of having to clean all their saddlery again before night 
and some too may try to eacuse themselves by saying that their horses 
will not face the “run.” To the latter the only retort is ‘Then you 
must teach your horse, and, until he learns, your attendance is compul- 
sory.” The idea of keeping an elaborate register of each man’s per- 
formances at these practices and giving prizes for the aggregate marks 
made ina month does not commend itself to my mind. The men 
appreciate rewards given at once, and such a system is less troublesome 
and altogether more satisfactory. The prizes should not be large, so all 
the more reason for giving them as soon as earned. 


Tent pegging, &c. 


Il, 
THE RUSSIAN CAVALRY IN 1888. 
Compitep By Sus-Conpuctor J. J. Kénias B. U. L. (Continued. ) 


Pay and allowances of officers.—The officers receive their pay month- 
ly in arrear. All ranks have two scales of pay, namely, normal pay 
(in peace) and increased pay (in war). 

Deductions are made from the pay of allofficers, whether on the active 
or supernumerary list, the former paying 2} per cent, as a subscription 
to the sick fund, and 6 per cent. to the pension fund, the latter paying 
2} per cent. to both the sick and the pension fund. The subscription 
to the sick fund gives officers the right to be attended gratcs in the Im- 
perial hospitals. 

In addition to their pay officers receive allowances, such as lodging, 
messing, forage, travelling, servant and ration allowances, the last ouly 
in time of war. 

The annual pay of the officers is as follows :— 


Guard Cavalry. Line Cavalry. 
Normal. | Increased.| Normal. | Increased. 
Roubles. | Roubles, | Roubles. | Roubles. 
General... ore an «| 1,850* 2,775 ee ee 
Lieutenant-General ... oes 1,480 2,220 sae we 
Major-General... ee ae 1,110 1,665 eel ase 
Colonel... oa ane one 750 1,125 750 1,125 
Lieut-Colonel .., fh on a on 550 870 
Captain... ee t6 eer 580 870 400 600 
Staff Captain... wee we 480 720 370 555 
Lieutenant rt is 400 600 340 510 
Sub-Lieutenant ... tee toe 370 555 320 480 
Ensign (of the reserve) ... oe 340 510 300 450 


As the rate of exchange varies constantly, all pay &c. is, in this article, given 
in roubles and kopecks ; 100 kopecks=1 rouble. A good rough rule isto allow 10 
roubles to the pound sterling. 
Pensions for Officers.—The pensions received by officers on leaving 
the service are of two kinds, State pensions, and those derived from the 
Pension Fund, or Caisse Eméritale, 


10 
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The amount of pension accorded to an officer, ot, on his death, to 
his family, varies, Istly, with his lemgth of service ; and 2ndly, with the 
number of years during which he has contributed to the fund. 

For officers who have always contributed, the following is the scale: 
after 35 years’ service, full pay; over 25 and under 35 years’ service, 
half pay. No pensions are given to officers who ‘have contributed for 
less than five years. 

In case of wounds or incurable disease, the pensions of officers, 
whatever be their length of service, are calculated in every respect on 
the same scale as those of officers who have completed 35 years’ service. 
The rates of pensions of the Guards are somewhat higher than those of 
the Line. 

N.C. Officers and Men.-The pay and allowances of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men include the following :— 

Pay. 
Mess allowance. 
Rations in kind, 

The pay of the non-commissioned officers-and men is reckoned for 
the year, and the amount is handed to them every three months in 
arrear. It is paid to the men by the squadron commander in presence of 
the other officers, and of the sergeant-major. 

There are two scales of pay, namely the ordinary and increased pay. 
Increased pay is given to the men when their officers receive it (sce above). 
No deductions‘are made from the men’s pay. The following table shows 
the two kinds of pay. 


Ordinary Pay. Increased Pay. 
Rank. 

Guard. Line, Guard. Line, 

R. K. RK. R. K. RK. 

Sergeant Major ... oe ee 36.0 24.0 54.0 36.0 
Senior Sergeant ... ove ety 24.0 18.0 36.0 27.0 
Junior Sergeant ... oe vee 16.95 4.80 82.7 9 30 
Trumpeter ate sé eve 16.95 480 32.70 930 
Lance Corporal ... is ae 10.65 45 20.55 7.80 
Private... ave eos Re 7.35 3.45, 14.25 6.60 


Instead of the rations of fresh meat and brandy, which formerly 
were issued, both in peace and war, the non-commissioned officers and 
men receive a mess allowance. 

The mess allowance is calculated to give every man } Ibs. of meat 
on each of the 196 days of the year on which the consumption of meat 
is permitted by the Greek Church, the remaining 169 days are fast days. 
The men get two warm meals a day, at noon and in the evening. 
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The men receive, in addition to their pay and mess allowance, certain 
rations in kind, but they are not supplied with bread like other armies. 
This is baked by the men. themselves. 

The daily ration in kind includes :— 

Flour, 2 lbs. 0} 0z., or 2 Ibs. 114 0zs baked bread, or 1 Ib. 13. oz. 
biscuit, per man. 

Groats, 44.0zs. per man. 
Salt, $ oz. per man. 
Tea 11 4%, oz. and sugar, 2 Ibs. 3,3, oz. per 100 men.* 

Flour is generally issued, but asa rule it is not all baked into 
bread or biscuit ; a large proportion of it is saved in each mess and sold, 
other articles being bought with the proceeds to improve the mess- 
ing. 

Besides the bread, a beverage called “‘kvas” is prepaved from the 
flour and leaven, and drunk at meal times. Salt meat is not used in the 
Russian service; when on the march, the men buy meat in the villages, or 
drive cattle along with them. 

The company. mess is in charge of. an “ Artelshtchik,” who pur- 
ehases provisions with the funds entrusted tohim. He is elected by the 
privates from their own number, and holds his oftice for six months. 

The Guards and regiments quartered in the Caucasus, Turkistan, 
Siberia, and the Orenburg military districts, are given kitchen gardens, 
and, in.order to improve the condition of the troops, it is customary to 
grant furlough to. men to go and work. for wages. This is done in sum- 
mer at the end of the drill season, the only restriction being that a suf- 
ficient number of men shall remain in the garrisons to do the necessary 
work. Of the money earned one-third goes to the squadron mess fund, 
en.third to the workman, and one-third. is divided amongst the whole 
squadron. 

The daily scale of rations for a soldier in time of war is : 


Biscuit... ... ... 1 lb. 13 ozs. (or flour, or bread as in peace.) 
Fresh meat... ... 7} 02., or 3§ 0z., ham. 

Groat... 0. 2. 45° O26. 

Salt 0... oe $ OR 

TOA: ois een teem is oz. 

Sugar... ... 6. aly 0% 

Spirits... .......0°27 pint. 


Pepper (gy 02.) and vinegar (0°18 pint) may be issued when ordered 
by the Commander-in-Chief, who also orders the issue of meat or spirits, 
these not being included in the daily ration. Troops stationed in Sagha- 
lien always receive field rations. 

Fuel and light are issued to troops in. barracks on a summer and a 
winter scale. The fuel on the former scale is calculated to furnish what 
is necessary for cooking : on the latter, the additional amount required for 
heating. 

Lights are only issued when the troops are on the winter allowance.: 

Pensions,—In time of war, and in peace fora. limited time, a house- 
holder is bound.to supply men billeted on him with quarters, fuel for heat- 


* 144 oz. tea, 114 0z., sugar per 100 men in Transcaspia, 
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ing and cooking, and with light gratis. In towns where troops are perma- 
nently billeted on the inhabitants a fixed sum is paid, and for this pur- 
pose the towns are divided into twenty classes. The sums paid per man 
per annum vary from 5 roubles to 20 roubles; the rate for troop horses 
of cavalry is 5 roubles per stall per annum. Since the introduction of 
short service, pensions are only granted to men who have contracted 
wounds or disease in the service. These men receive 3 roubles a month. 
Should they require the attendance of another person, the amount 
is doubled. 

Assistance is likewise given by the Government to the families 
of men killed in action. The municipal authorities have to assist the 
families of men belonging to the reserve who are drafted into the ranks 
of the field troops. Lastly, the committee for aiding the wounded gives 
pensions, procures admission to the Tchesma and Ismailov alms-houses, 
and obtains employment for the wounded and maimed, according to 
the extent of their injuries. 

Promotion of Oficers.—Promotion during peace is made by the 
Emperor. In time of war the Commander-in-Chief of the army in the 
field has the power to promote the officers under his orders, subject to the 
subsequent sanction of the Emperor. In the cavalry promotion up to 
the rank of captain goes by seniority, the officers being promoted in 
their own regiments. 

Promotion from the rank of sub-lieutenant to that of lieutenant 
is given after a service in the former rank of four years, but this rule 
may be disregarded for distinguished service in the field. Lieutenants 
and sub-lieutenants attaining the age of 55 years and not promoted are 
retired. 

Promotion to staff-captain and captain is given as vacancies arise 
but there is no limit of age at which captains are retired. 

For promotion to field rank there are established the following 
lists of captains :— 

Guard cavalry.—One list per regiment. 

Line cavalry.—One list for the whole of the regular cavalry. 

In the cavalry the conditions of promotion are, that the candidate 
is physically fit and has passed the cavalry officers’ schvol. 

Officers, in all arms of the service, whose turn it is for promotion by 
seniority, and who are considered unfit for such promotion, are retired or 
transferred to the reserve. 

Cavalry lieut.-colonels are promoted on the same lists as those 
given above, by selection entirely, and, in time of peace, only as vacau- 
cies occur, The conditions are that candidates should be physically fit 
and not more than 55 years of age, that they should have 15 years’ 
total service as officers, and that four of these should have been iu the 
rank of lieut.-colonel. Lieut.-colonels of over 60 years of age are 
retired. 

Promotion to the rank of general officer goes entirely by selection. 

Promotion of N.C. Officers.—Officers in command of regiments 
have the power of promoting soldiers to non-commissioned rank on the 
recommendation of their squadron commanders as vacancies occur. 
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For the purpose of enabling squadron commanders to exercise a 
wise choice, in every squadron there is formed yearly a ‘Squadron 
School” of not less than 12 privates, of whom two-thirds are young 
soldiers of the previous years’ contingent, who have finished one course 
of summer drills. One of the junior sergeants of the squadron is 
appointed instructor, and the squadron commander is responsible for 
the instruction being properly given. ‘I'he course lasts from the end of 
one summer drill-period to the beginning of the next. At the end of 
each summer drill-period an instructional detachment is formed in cach 
regiment of a strength equal to at least half the total number of non- 
commissioned officers in the regiment, and formed of men who have 
passed through the squadron school and who are of exemplary charac- 
ter and likely to make good non-commissioned officers. The course 
lasts from one summer drill-period to another, but not more than 16 
lessons a week are given. The subjects of instruction are drill, riding, 
theory of musketry, fencing, gymnastics, duties of the soldier, discip- 
linary powers, organization of the army, supply of rations, pay, keeping 
of accounts, writing reports, and map-reading. The instruction de- 
tachment is always quartered at regimental head-quarters, and is under 
a specially selected officer, who has one other officer as assistant. The 
detachment is inspected in spring by a board consisting of the regi- 
mental commander and members nominated by him from the squadron 
commanders. On’ successfully passing the course, the men may expect 
to be promoted as vacancies occur, if their further conduct justifies their 
promotions. 

Privates are not eligible for promotion unless proficient in fencing. 

Military Decoratims.—In time of peace officers can receive the 
crosses of St. Stanislaus, St. Anne (there are three classes of the orders 
of St. Stanislaus and St. Anne), the White Eagle, St. Alexander Nevski, 
and of St. Andrew. These form an ascending series, of which the last 
mentioned is the highest. 

The Cross of St. Vladimir of the 4th Class, with a rosette, may be 
conferred on officers of 25 year’s service, who have seen active service, 
and the same cross, but without a rosette, on all officers of 25 years’ 
service. After 40 years’ service an officer receives a medal. 

Decorations given for servicc in the field are similar to those given 
in times of peace, but have two swords crossed on the back of the 
order. 

In addition to the medals given to commemorate a campaign, and 
which are worn both by officers and men, the following decorations can 
be bestowed on non-commissioned officers and men :— 

1.—The medal of St. Anne. 

2 —The military order, and adjunct to the order of St. George. 
Of the latter there are four classes. 

A pecuniary reward accompanies these decorations in the case of 
non-commissioned officers or men, but whenan officerreceivesa cross (except 
for service in the field) a deduction is thenceforward made from his pay. 
The sums thus stopped are paid into the funds of the order, to be devoted 
to charitable objects. 
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Non-commissioned officers, on completing 10 years’ service, are 
given the silver medal “For zeal ;” on completing 20 years’ service (of 
which 15 must be as a non-commissioned officer) a silver medal, worn 
round the neck ; and on completing 25 ycars’ service, a gold medal, 
similarly worn. The two latter medals are also marked with the in- 
scription “For zeal’ 

Discipline.—Minor offences only, such as result from negligence 
rather than from bad conduct, may be punished summarily. 

The seuior officer or non-commissioned officer of the same rank, or 
one of a higher rank, is in all cases to be regarded as the superior, but 
he has no disciplinary powers over a junior unless the latter is officially 
subordinate to him. 

A superior is bound, nevertheless, to reprimand all who commit 
minor offences in his presence, and, in more serious cases, or if the 
offender is refractory or unruly, to place him in arrest. 

One and the same offence can be punished only once summarily, 
but should the offence prove subsequently to be of a serious nature, it 
can be inquired into by a military court, and punished accordingly. 

Punishments of N C. Officers and men.—The disciplinary punish- 
ments which can be inflicted on non-commissioned officers and men are 
as follows :—reprimands ; confinement to barracks; extra turns of fatigue 
and other duty not exceeding 8 days ; confinement to the guard-room for 
a period not exceeding one month (no spirits or tobaéco allowed, singing 
and conversation with comrades also forbidden) ; solitary confinement 
on bread and water, except every third day, when the ordinary ration 
is issued ; solitary confinement in a dark cell, limited to 8 days; and 
in extreme cases, one month’s imprisonment on bread and water, of 
which two periods of 8 days, with an interval of 8 days, may be replaced 
by solitary confinement in a dark cell. 

Men already placed on the punishment list by sentence of court 
martial are liable to corporal punishment up to 50 lashes. 

Sergeant-majors and re-engaged non-commissioned officers are liable 
to reprimand, suspension for 3 months, or reduction, but not to impri- 
sonment on bread and water. 

The other non-commissioned officers are liable to the same punish- 
ments as privates not on the punishment list, except extra fatigues and 
dark cells ; they may be reduced in rank, either temporarily or perma- 
nently, or sentenced to common arrest, or arrest on bread and water. 

Volunteers and young soldiers who have only to serve a limited 
time owing to education, are not, as a rule, employed on fatigues. 

Officers’ Punishments.—The disciplinary punishments applicable to 
officers are as follows :—reprimands, either private or in the presence of 
the rest of the officers of the regiment, or published in the orders of the 
day ; extra turns of duty ; confinement to quarters ; arrest in the maia- 
guard or in places specially set apart for the purpose, with or without a 
sentry at the door; suspension from command ; and being declared un- 
worthy of promotion. Junkers are liable to the same punishments a3 
subaltern officers, 
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Officers commanding regiments and those of higher ranks cannot 
be placed under arrest without the consent of the Emperor. 


Regimental Transport.—The regimental transport in war carrics 
only such articles as are required by the unit at each night halt. The 
stores etc. carried by the regimental transport are replenished from the 


divisional transport. The regimental transport is divided into :— 


(a) As regards distribution and packing of stores: (1) squadron, 
(2) regimental baggage. 

(b) As regards order of march in the vicinity of the enemy—lst 

line and 2nd line transport. 

The squadron baggage consist of :— 

(@) All stores and articles of equipment, the number of which is 

calculated upon the strength of the squadron. 

(4) The other articles which it is considered indispensable to have 

always with the squadron. 

Regimental baggage consists of :— 

(4) Articles intended for the general use of the whole regiment. 

(6) The baggage of the regimental staff. 

(c) Spare horses. 

(¢) Slaughter cattle. 

Asa rule, each squadron, or section has its own special carriage or 
tarriages, which accompany it if it is detached. All regimental trans- 
port is purely military—men, horses, and carriages. 

The baggage of a regiment of cavalry, is divided into two scctions 
and is commanded by a transport officer. 

1s¢ Section. —1st line baggage under the arms officer. 

2nd Section.—2nd line baggage under one of the regimental quarter 
master sergeants. 

All regimental transport moves, if possible, with its units, but if 
this is impossible on account of the proximity of the enemy, it is 
divided into two lines. The Ist line bagyage follows directly after its 
unit, and is never separated from it; the 2nd line baggage follows at 
the tail of the column. 

Ist line baggage comprises :— 

All the ammunition carts, one two horse carriage per squadron, all 
hospital equipment, and officers’ spare horses, each carrying 36 Ibs. of 
ollicers’ baggage. 

All remaining baggage in 2nd line. 

Only men accustomed to the care of horses are detailed as transport 
drivers, and these are instructed in peace by the commander of the non- 
combatant squadron, or an officer special detailed. They go through a 
six months’ course of instruction, comprising care of horses, harnessing, 
driving, packing the wagons, bivouacking or camping, and defending 
the baggage. They also are put through a course of musketry and 
guard duties. The artificers, who in war become transport drivers, the 
clerks, dressers, and all who march with the baggage on active service, 
are put through a courso of transport drill, The commander of the 
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unit is responsible for the instruction of his transport drivers, and yene- 
ral officers have also to inspect them in their particular duties. As far 
as possible regimental transport is used in the summer camps and at 
manwuvres. 


All transport material, carriages, and harness, is always kept in 
charge of the unit to which it belongs, and on each carriage is fixed a 
list of the stores to be packed in it. On its left (near) side is painted the 
number of the regiment, and squadron, and the weight it has to carry. 


Each regiment, also maintains pack saddles and equipment for all 
stores carried in two horse wagons, and all stores should be so packed as 
to be capable of being carried on pack-saddles if required. Each unit 
also keeps in its store the carriages which are to form a portion of the 
divisional transport. 


On mobilization, the number of drivers required is made up from 
the reserve men, all those previously instructed in transport duty being 
first taken. ‘Transport sergeants are taken from the reserve sergeants. 
Horses are obtained by means of the horse conscription. A plan for the 
mobilization of the regimental transport is always kept ready, and 
during the mobilization period every opportunity is taken of im- 
parting instruction. The wagons of the divisional transport attached 
to regiments accompany those regiments until the division is concentrated. 


Tho commander of the regimental transport is in disciplinary 
charge of the drivers etc., and receives orders only from the regimental 
commander, He takes all measures to ensure the baggage being up in 
proper time, and its safety being properly cared for. He allows no men, 
horses, or carriages, not belonging to it, to accompany the regimental 
baggage, and allows no non-regulation articles to be placed on the car- 
riages. He superintends the issue of rations to the men and their cook- 
ing; the watering, feeding, and shoeing of the horses; the repair of the 
carriages etc. If an otfticer, he has the power of a squadron com 
mander ; if a sergeant, those of a sergeant-major. The duties of com- 
manders of sections are similar to those of the transport otticer. The 
baggage of a squadron detached from its regiment, is commanded by the 
quarter-master sergeant. 


The regulation amount of baggage for officers (from colonels down- 
ards) is :— 


1st line bazgage— 
On each led (riding) horse ... Las «+. 36 Ibs, 
The choice of articles is left to the othicer. 
2nd line baggaze— 
The rest of the kit, not to weigh (including 
bullock trunk and camp bed) more than 72 Ibs. 


There are two patterns of transport carriaye, the one horse cart 
(two-wheeled) and the two-horse wagon, pattern 1884. 
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The weight of the carts and their stores, etc. ave as follows :— 
————_—_ $= 
1 horse cart. 2 horse wagon. 

Weight of the carriage on we oe 415 Ibs. 830 lbs. 
Tarpaulin. oes oA ite sie 18 Ibs. 18 lbs. 
For each horse:—blanket, saddle-cover and 

head-collar, nose-bag, 2 spare fore shoes 

and nails... ees as “ oe 10 Ibs. 20 Ibs, 
For the 2 horse-cart:—curry comb, and 

brush, 70 feet of rope, grease (5 4 lbs.) 

spare ‘linchpin, billhook, canvas bucket, 

hay net a é oe Ze oe 22 Ibs, 
For the ]-horse cart:—as above with 23 Ibs. 

of grease and 35 [ect of rope... aa 17 Ibs. ‘i 

Toran... 460 Ibs. 890 Ibs. 


wh two-horse wagon is supposed to carry 3, 635 Ibs. 5 each one- 
horse cart 1,818 Ibs. 

Regiments of six squadrons carry the following stores, etc. in the 
regimental transport per squadron. 

(a) Ammunition, 36 rounds per private armed with a rifle, or in all 

4,608 rounds (in 16 boxes of 288 rounds each) per squadron, 

(4) Tinned rations, 144 lbs. per squadron. 

(c) Supplies. None in the regular cavalry. 

(d) Camp equipage, 4 camp-kettles, 1 bucket, 1 ladle, butcher's 
knife and meat fork, meat dish, 2 handed saw, rope, lantern, 
candles, measure of 1 garnets, total weight 122 lbs. 10} oz. 

(e) Officers’ baggage, 2 tents per squadron = 72 lbs. 

(7) Line gear, 24 ‘large picket posts, 8 small picket posts, 1 pickct 
rope (180 ft. long) = 277 lbs. 

(7) Fight scythes, 2 hammers, 4 whetstones, etc. = 40 Ibs. 

(A) Four pairs of light panniers for use with pack saddles = 36 Ibs. 

(4) Six pairs of bladders for swimming rivers = 27 Ibs. 

The above are carried ina 1 horse cart for ammunition, and a 
2 horse wagon. 

Supply of Ammunition.—The following table shows the supply of 
ammunition which is curried by the men, that in regimental transport, 
and that in mobile establishments for an army in the field :— 

Carried by the men... 4... +4, 36 rounds 
Carried in regimental transport 36 ,, per rifle, 


In divisional flying park oe bY error t) 
Tn mobile parks... wee ane VO. 855s, 
ry ” ” 

Total... 119 4, oy 


i 
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Tucticul Notes and Instruction of the Cavalry.—Three paces 
are known in the Russian cavalry, the walk, trot, and gallop. 
The rate of the walk is 5 versts (34 miles) an hour, or 111 paces 
a minute; of the trot 12 versts (8 miles) an hour, or 267 paces 
a minute; of the gallop 16 versts (103 miles) an hour, or 356 paces a 
minute. All movements in retirement are made at a trot. Dressing 
is always by a flank, the flank section commander being responsible for 
the direction. : : 

The Squadron.—The squadron is drawn up in two ranks at one pace 
from nose to croup, and told off into four sections. The strength of the 
section is, in peace or war, 16 files, blank files, if necessary, being left 
in the centre of the section. Both ranks are told off by threes. A squad- 
ron has a front of 64 files. The space occupied by cavalry in line is 5 files 
to 6 paces, and a squadron in line therefore occupies a front of about 86 
paces (including sergeants on the flanks of each section). Its depth, 
including section leaders and serrefile rank, amounts to 15 paces. 

The place of the squadron leader in line is the length of one section 
in front of the centre of his squadron, the lealers of the right and left 
sections being one space in front of the second file from the right and 
left respectively of their sections. Sergeants are posted on the flanks 
of each section, the remaining sergeants being in the serrefi’e rank, one 
pace in rear of the rea rank. The sergeant-major is the squadron 
serrefile, and his position is three paces in rear of the centre of the 
serrefile rank. 

Officers are never placed in the serrefile rank, but are invariably in 
front of a section. 

One trumpeter rides with the squadron leader, the others in the 
serrefile rank. 

The four best mounted and most intelligent men in each section 
are chosen as flankers (nugezduiki). Their duties are to deal with sin- 
gle hostile horsemen in front of the squadron, to observe and annoy the 
enemy, and to reeonnoitre objects which might conceal an enemy. 
When sent out they are placed under a selected officer per squadron, 
with a trumpeter. 

Six scouts (dozory) are also selected in each squadron, whose duties 
are to reconnoitre the ground to be traversed by the squadron and report 
obstacles. They may be sergeants or privates, and they ride 200 to 300 
paces from the squadron, in front and on both flanks. 

The principal formations of a squadron are line, columns of sections 
at wheeling distances, and echelon for gaining ground to the front and to 
a flank by a quarter-wheel of sections to that flank. A squadron can 
move to the front or to a flank in single file, in twos, threes, and sixes. 

The Cavalry Regiment —As a rule, a cavalry regiment consists of six 
squadrons told off from right to left. In line, intervals equal to the front 
of a section are left between squadrons, so that the front of a Russian 
cavalry regiment in line would be 6 x 86 +5 x 19 =611 paces. 

A regiment generally works .in live of squadron columns at deploy- 
ing interval, but the interval, may he reduced to 7 paces between the 
squadron columns for reserve formations. The column formatigns are 
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columns of squadrons at wheeling distance, quarter column with 7 paces 
distance between squadrons, and columns of sections at wheeling dis- 
tance. 

Cavdry attack formation.—The general principles laid down are 
that cavalry are never to attack without a reserve, which is to follow 
up a successful charge, or cover the retreat if it results in failure. 
Great stress is laid on the importance of cavalry reforming rapidly after 
a charge, and a force which has overthrown the enemy by a successful 
charge is not allowed to take part in the pursuit till it has been re-formed. 

The cavalry charge is always made in line, scouts being sent out in 
advance to reconnoitre the ground. 

Wheelings, deployments, and formations of column are always made 
at a trot, unless otherwise ordered, and in retiring, the pace is in no 
case to be faster than a trot. 

When acting against cavalry it is laid down that the front of the 
attacking force should be at least equal to that of the enemy. In advan- 
cing, the attacking force is to trot up to within about 600 or 800 paces, 
then gallop for-about 400 or 500 paces, and charge when within about 
200 paces of the enemy, If, however, the enemy is within 300 or 400 
paces when the movement begins, the charge is commenced at once. 

When acting against infantry a rapid pace must be maintained 
throughout, in order to reduce the casualties from the infantry fire, and 
the gallop.is. commenced at a distance of 1,000 paces from the enemy, 

Large bodies of cavalry generally attack in direct echelon of squad- 
rons, the reserve being kept in column, A not uncommon formation is 
the double echelon. of squadrons from the centre, when the attack is 
made by the two centre squadrons, and the flank squadrons in column 
of sections form the reserve on either flank, 200 or 300 yards in rear. 

It is considered. that even unbroken infantry may be overthrown by 
eavalry if taken unawares, especially in flank, but if the charge is un- 
successful it is laid down that it is not to be repeated more than three 
times on account of the increasing confidence of the infantry and the 
ground being encumbered by fallen men and horses. 

If an attack is to made on artillery, a moment is to be selected 
when.the battery is in motion, or when limbering up or unlimbering. Even 
if in action a battery may be attacked in flank with impunity, but the 
attacking force should be in extended order. Guns, if captured, are either 
to be carried off or employed against the enemy, fifteen menin each 
eavalry regiment being instructed in gun drill for this purpose. If 
nothing else can be done the breech piece is to be removed. 

Extended order is also to be used when. attacking skirmishers or 
scattered parties of cavalry or infantry. 

Brigade and Divisional Formations.—A cavalry brigade is composed 
of two regiments, a division of two brigades and two batterics of horse 
artillery. The reserve formation of a cavalry division is in two lines of 
regiments in squadron columns at close interval, with 40 paces interval 
between regiments and 40 paces distance between lines, the lst brigade 
forming the Ist, and the 2nd brigade the 2nd line, with the two horse 
batteries in line 40 paces in rear of the 2nd line. 
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The usual attack formation of a division is in three lines, two rest 
ments forming the Ist, one the 2nd, and one the 3rd Tine. No suppor 
ing squadrons are detached from the 2nd line to the Ist, as in the 
German service, but otherwise the tactical handling of the cavalry of 
both armies is much the same, having regard to the different composi- 
tion of the divisions. 

Dismounted Service.—For dismounted duty, the Nos. 1 and 3 in 
each rank dismount, No. 2 remaining mounted and holding the horses 
of Nos 1 and 3, Flankers are never employed as horse-hotders, On 
dismounting, the men of a squadron form up in columm of half squad- 
rons, the 1st half squadron being formed hy the Ist and 2nd, the 2ud 
by the 3rd and the 4th sections. Bayonets are at once fixed. If pos- 
sible, in a squadron working independently, one section is al s retained 
mouwuted, One sergeant per section, and one oflicer for every two or three 
sections dismouuts. If more than two sections dismount, the squadron 
commander does so also, Every dismounted officer has a trumpeter 
with him. 

The only formations are half squadron column, line, and dispersed 
order. In the latter, 1 to 3 sections are extended, and one remains in 
reserve per squadron ; the front of the skirmishing line is not to execed 
100 to 120 paces per squadron. The general procedure is as in a com- 
pany of infantry and the drill is much the same. The horse-holders at 
once take the horses out of reach of the enemy’s fire, and when the 
order to mount is given they hurry with them towards the dismounted 
men, 

The general principal laid down is that the saddle is the proper 
place fora cavalry soldier, and that he is ouly to fight on foot when no 
infantry is available and where mounted action is impossible, such as in 
the defence of a post, or the capture of a wood, village or building. It 
is recommended to dismount as near the encmy as possible, but at not 
less than 1500 paces from him in open ground. Up to 800 paces from 
him the dismounted men should go forward as quickly as possible, with- 
out halting or firing, and then the advance by rushes of alternate scetions 
begins. The mounted reserve should operate against the flanks and 
rewr of the enemy. 

Programme of Yearly Instruction of Cavalry.—a.—Period preceeding 
the arrival of the recruits. (1st October to Ist December. ) 

(1) Examination of the men destincd for the regimental instruc- 
tional detachments. 

(2) Formation and instruction of these detachments. 

(3) Preparation and inspection of instructors for the recruits. 

(4) Individual instruction of the men, dismounted service, riding, 
gymnastics, fencing, sword drill, scouting, vaulting, taking 
arms to pieces, preparatory musketry exercises. Special 
attention is to be paid to those men of the previous year's 
contingent who from illness or late arrival have not been put 
through the full course of instruction. 

(5) School instruction in reading and writing. 

(6) Theoretical instruction in military duties. 

(7) Instruction insaddlery, fitting pack-saddles, packing, and Litting. 
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(8) Breaking in of young horses. 

(9) Completion of instruction of sergeants. 

(10) Otlicers’ riding. 

(LL) ONicers' tactical exercises. 

6, Period from the arrival of the reeruits to the beginning of the 
summer drills. (Ist December to Ist May ) 

(1) Instruction of recruits, 

(2) Individual instruction of old soldiers as above. In March, 
target practice begins, and by the Ist May recruits and old 
soldiers should have finished not less than six of the prac- 
tices of their course of preparatory and instructional firing. 
Tn March or April, according to climatic conditions, mounted 
drill in the open air begins, and raids and recomaissances 
are begun. 

(3) School instruction. 

(4) Theoretical instruction. 

(5) Instruction in instructional detachments, which are examined 
and broken up in April. 

(6) Breaking in of young horses. 

(7) Completion of instruction of sergeants. 

(8) Officers” riding. 

(9) Otticers’ tactical exercises, 

In this period the men and remounts from the depot squadrons are 
received, horses are cast, and men are selected for trumpcters, dresser, 
veterinary, and shocing- smith pupils, and for artificers. 

e. Summer drill “period from Ist May to the beginning of the 
Irigade drilis. (9 weeks.) 

The summer drills are performed usually in the large standing 
eunps, and con of 4 weeks’ squadron drill and 5 weeks’ regimental 
drill, The following distribution of drills is recommended, 


Squadron Regimental 
Drill Period, Drill Period. 


4 weeks- 5 weeks, 
1. me 
Dismounting for fighting — ... fs 2 
rs Mounted drill, with or ret 12 
sts 7 
a tactical idea 
ce. Exere in dismounted fight- ) 
ing with or without a tactical 4 a5 4 
idea _ f 
d. Dismounted exercise ea) 1 1 
horses Py. 
2. Outposts and patrolling. 
a, Dismounted nes eed 2 kas sak 
b. Mounted... vee 2 aa 4 


of which one one of 24 hours 
by nighteach the others of 
12 hours at 18 hours cach, 
least, 
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3. Field service sereening & reconnoitring ... ... £one by night. 
4, Entraining in railway trains oe 1 6 sea 

5. Target practice... ao oe 8 aes 6 

6. Judging distances ae fo 4 i 


TotaL 36 28 


Tf for any reason the above programme cannot be carried out, the 
mounted drills are not to be reduced in number. In the regimentat 
drills period, some of the field service exe ss and outpost and 
patrolling exercises are carried out in conjunction with manwuvres of 
small forces, such as squadron against squadron, or half a regiment 
against the other half. 

Other Branches of Instruction. —Great pains are taken in Russia to 
develop the staying power of men and horses. All through the winter 
route marches are made, and in the spring patrols and reconnsissances, 
sometimes to great distances, are sent out. 

The concentrations for the summer camps of exercise are also 
utilised for practising strategic screening duties. Thus in the concen- 
tration of the Tthand 8th Cavalry Divisions for manauvres in 1882, 
many detachments marched 40 to 65 miles a day for several days in 
succession, and one Cossack detachment traversed move than 80 miles in 
54 hours, without any bad results to the horses, In the winter of 
1883-84, two sotnias of the 1st Don Cossack Division received sudden 
orders to make a forced march from Zamost, cross the Vistula, and 
march on Tchenstukhov. ‘The total distance was 230 miles and the 
orders (received on the 10th January) were that they were to be at 
Tchenstokhov by the morning of the 14th. ‘he weather is described as 
Jrightful and the roads bottomless, 

It was impossible to cross the Vistula on the ice, which was too 
weak to bear, so that the orders were changed toa march on Warsaw, and 
three squadrons of cavalry of the Guard and one sotaia of Cossacks were 
sent out from Warsaw, to oppose them. The Cossacks marched along the 
left bank of the Vistula, crossed the Viepr near Ivanyorod by a ferry, 
which, could only take 14 horses at a time, surprised the cavalry sent 
out from Warsaw at 3a. Mf. ou the 14th January, and entered Warsaw 
a few hours later, having marched 220 miles in 72 hours, the last 85 
miles being performed in one march and partly at night. The sections 
of each svtnia were only 9 files strong, and arrived at Warsaw with 6 or 
7 files, each sotnia having left 16 to 20 horses behind. 

To multiply such instances as the above would be interesting, but 
the two given will serve to show the tendency of the trainingofthe Russian 
cavalry to undertake raids and carry on partisan warfare. The incidents 
of the American war, the raids of Stuart, Grierson, Morgan, and the early 
deeds of their own Cossacks have all had a great influence on the minds 
of the leaders of the Russian cavalry, hence the recent transformation 
of their Hussars and Lancers into Dragoons, and the adoption of an 
unit of cavalry equally able to fight on foot and on horseback. Whether 
the tendency to fight on foot, which was perhaps a little too strongly 
marked in the war of 1877-78, may not have been cucouraged at the 
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expense of the ‘ Reitergeist ” (an untranslatable word) remains an open. 
question. German and Austrian cavalry writers answer in the affirma- 
tive, Russians energetically defend their new ideas. 

Rightly or wrongly, however, the Russians have set. abont organi- 
zing and instructing their cavalry in an energetic and practical manner, 
Every year an officer and a detachment of men are sent from every 
cavalry regiment to the camp of instruction of a sapper brigade, to be 
trained ag pioneers for two months, 

Six pair of bladders, for swimming rivers, are carried per squadron, 
This is a branch of instruction in which the Russian cavalry are con- 
stantly practised. Thus, on the 3rd September 1883, the whole 4th 
Cavalry Division swam across the river Suprasl, a tributary of the Narev, 
astream 104 to 130 ft. broad, 10 ft. deep, and with a current of 88 ft. 
aminute. The gaddlery and kits were taken over in boats, and the 
men rode the horses bareback into the water and then swam beside them. 
The whole of the Cossack regiment was across in 27 minutes. 

Cavalrymen are also trained in the use of the heliograph and tele- 
graph. 

‘Yo ascertain the preparedness of the cavalry for service, inspections 
are often held unexpectedly. Thus on the 28th October, 1885, orders 
were sent by telegram for the concentration of the 10th Dragoons at 
Bielostok, which orders only reached the squadrons at 12 midnight, 2 a.at, 
and 6 a. M. on the 29th. Of this regiment, | squadron was at Bielostok, 
1 at Narev (10 miles distant.) 3 squadrons about Kninshin on the Brest- 
Graievo Railway (18 to 22 miles distant), and 1 squadron at Graievo (515 
miles distant). A special object (reconnaissance) was given to each squad- 
ron for its march, ‘Ihe squadrons left between 8 and 9 a. M, and 
reached Bieloslok between 4 and 9 Pp. M., and were inspected by the 
commander of the division onarrival. Fifteen reconnaissance reports 
were handed in by officers. On the 30th October, at 11 aM. resimental 
drill, with a tactical idea, was carried on for 2} hours. ‘The results of 
the whole were cousidered extremely satisfactory. 

In this paper, which does not profess to be anything more than 
acompilation from sources within the reach of every oue, all criticisms 
have been omitted, The subject is one that is worth the attention of 
cavalry soldiers. 

To complete the article it would be necessary to give details con- 
cerning the recruiting, transport, and mobilization of the service, but 
these matters are so closely bound up with larger questions which affect 
the whole of the army that to attempt their discussion in this paper 
would be to lengthen the subject beyond all measure. 

Many of the details given are of a somewhat dry nature, but no mili- 
tary organization can be described except by the careful analysis of 
those details upon which the greater questions depend. 


NIGHT MANGUVRES BEFORE KERTCHL, 
By Lisur. A. 'T. I. Newnuam, 10th Bombay Light Infantry. 


Tn view of the attention which night mancuvres have lately begun 
to attract in foreign armies, the following account of some operations 
before Kertch may prove of interest to the readers of this Journal. 

This account originally appeared in the Russki Invalid. 

Two detachments are supposed to have received orders to move from 
Sebastopol to Kerteh in order to attack that place, the first moving over- 
land by Simferopol and Karasu-Bazar, and the second embarking at 
thastopol and carrying ont its disembareation on arrival at Kertch 
under cover of the first detachment. The detachment to be embarked 
ted of 12 companies, eight guns and half a squadron of the Crimes 
sion, with a total of 186 horses. 

On the Lith of August at 9 a.m. the embareation began, and the 
loading of the baggage on the barges of the /ussia and Yuroslacd belong. 
ing to the Volunteer Fleet was commenced, The time oceupied in’ em- 
barking the cavalry horses of the Crimea Division waz on an average two 
imimutes seven seconds a horse, and for those of the artillery one minute 
five seconds, 

This great difference in the time required is attributable to several 
uses ; firstly the cavalry horses are of a breed from the Black Sea, and 
» more excitable than the battery horses, often not permitting themselves 

to be secured and straggling violently when lifted by the erane see ondly 
the battery horses were the last to be put on board, consequently the 
the men had aequired more practice; thirdly and chiefly the artillerymen 
had more service, and were experienced in embarking horses. 

The embarcation of the horses was carried ont in the following man- 
ner, The horse was seized under the belly by a specially constructed girth 
attached by a chain to the crane, and to prevent the horse striking itself 
against the sides of the vessel it was held in’ position by two ropes 5) the 
crane was then turned by steam until the horse was brought over the 
hatehway, when the chain was lowered and the horse received by men 
Waiting below, 

This is however a primitive method, In the first place a timid horse 
does not allow itself to be attached ; the operation oceupies time: fre- 
quently the horse is for a cons sileralile time suspended in the air 3 and 
lastly as the end of the crane does not quite reach the hatehway, it is 
neeessary to pull the horse towards it by means of the rope. It should 
be p yssible to improve the machinery for carrying out this operation, or 
better still zet some specialist to work out a more convenient apparatus, 

The necessity of economizing space on board rendered it indispensable 
to prepare beforehaud some schome of stowing away the various de 
tions of material taken ou board. ‘To catry. this out) the gun 
should be of a daiform pattern avd the carriages of irregular siey 
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strictly tabooed, since they would be exceedingly difficult to unload, 
supposing even it had been found possible to pass them down the hatelway 
into the hold. 

Horses must be given as much room as practicable, especially on long 
voyages. 

Towards 6 p. m. the embarcation of the horses was finished, and the 
men were then embarked on barges provided with sweeps, and while doing 
this several mancauvres were executed. 

About 10 p.m. the vessels reached the open sca, the weather being 
fine though a little rainy. In consequence of the confined space where 
the men were, the temperature rose from 25° to 30° Reaumur ; the atmos- 
phere being so close during the voyage that even without the movement of 
the vessel it was sufficient to bring on sea-sickness. Generally speaking 
in order to avoid the inconveniences resulting from uncleantiness, care 
should be taken to give the troops an opportunity of secing the way in 
which sailors manage on board ship. 

On the evening of the 15th August the ships arrived at Theodosia 
aud some preparatory manceuvres were gone through. The boats were 
lowered, the men took their places and cast off. Certain movements of 
change of front and formation into column were then executed in obedience 
to signals from the ships, but in spite of energetic efforts on the part of 
the officers these manozutres were not attended by that amount of preci- 
sion, which is to be desired. 

From this it may be learnt that before lannching the boats it would 
have beea better to have issued more explicit instructions, 

After leaving Theodosia the Russia losteight of the Yaroslael during 
the night and only succeeded in joining her again about mid-day on the 
16th when off Kertch. 

After a reconnaissance of the coast had been made, it was decided 
to postpone the disembarcation till the morning of the 17th, because if 
commenced at 1 o’elock in the afternoon, it would not have been finished 
before evening. For the night then the ships withdrew to the Caucasian 
coast. 

Early on the 17th they disembarked without fighting, the division 
which had already arrived at Kerteh being supposed to cover the opera- 
tion: the ships drew as close to the shore as the depth of water would 
permit, lowered their boats aud the disembarcation was commenced in 
comparatively calm weather. The infantry were disembarked first, and 
marched to Kertch so as to cover the landing. 

A series of experiments were then cartied out in abating the force 
of the waves by means of oil, first by projecting the oil from the shore by 
means of rockets, and secondly firing it from guns. In the former in- 
stance the oil was enclosed in a covering, calculated to break without difli- 
culty (as for example egg shells) and fastened to sinall rockets which were 
projected from the shore. In the latter instance the soldiers rowed to- 
wards a given pvint and fired several rounds with the oil poured directly 
into the guns. A single egg-shell full of oil exercised an influence over 
a space more than 20 metres in diameter, The experiments however were 
hot accompanied by sufficiently elaborate reports and the question still 
demands further investigation, 
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The disembarcation was finished by evening. The troops joined the 
detachment already stationed under the walls of Kertch and the command- 
ant fixed the assault for the night of the 17th. One party was told off to 
make a demonstration, a second to make the real attack, and a third, as a 
reserve received orders to direct its movements with reference to the 
detachment making the real attack. The telling off of this general reserve 
was subjected to much criticism, but its appears fully justitiable, for this 
was not really a question of a sudden attack, but of an engagement con- 
sisting of a period of preparation for the attack, and the attack itself. 
In such a case it is necessary to so make the dispositions as to be ready for 
any of the eventualities which may occur during this time of preparation, 
comprising it may be a whole series of demonstrations. 

The encounters between the advanced posts of the two hostile parties 
took place at about one o’clock in the morning, aud the attack of the outer 
works commenced at two o'clock ; these the assailing force tock without 
any difficulty. 

In obedience to the signals of the Commandant of the 7th Corps, 

who was fulfilling the functions of chief umpire, the defending force 
abandoned the works, and the assailants to carry out the instruction still 
further, descended into the ditch and escaladed the ramparts with cries of 
“Hurrah.” At day-break they arrived before the citadel itself, the 
artillery of which opened a hot fire upon them, but at the moment when 
the attacking force was about to put forth fresh effurts to render itself 
master of this, the last refuge of the defenders, the order was given for 
the movement to cease. 


SUMMER TRAINING OF THE RUSSIAN INFANTRY. 
From the Russian. 


By Lieut. A. T. H. Newnnam, 10¢h Bombay Light Infantry. 


The following is a summary of an article, which appeared in the 
pages of the Voyennt Sbornik, or Russian Military Magazine. 

The author commences by re-calling the fact that the parades and 
instruction of the Russian army up to the period of tho Turkish war were 
entirely of a showy character, but that the experiences gained in that war 
convinced the Russians that, as troops exist for purposes of war, they 
should be trained entirely with that object in view. After the Turkish 
war the whole system of training in the Russian army underwent a change 
and the author proceeds to point out that although the general tendency 
of the new system is of a practical nature, there still remain certain 
points, which in his opinion require altering. We will now quote his 
own werds :— 

I will commence with. muskctry, as being the foundation stone of the 
art of war. 

This as I remarked before was always on a good footing, moreover 
the regulations for it were well worked out, and frequently improved upon. 
The regulations to all intents and purposes are practical, but in my 
opinion the question of inspections is not as it should be. 

Too great an importance is attached to these inspections, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that the authorities have begun to publish in detail 
in general orders the results of musketry inspections and the defects 
that have been found by inspecting officers. The inspecting officers 
themselves have bogua to judge of the effiziency of the whole by the satis- 
factory condition or otherwise of the part. 

Musketry has aroused a sudden enthusiasm and has thus at one 
bound lost its significance as a means of preparation for war, and become 
merely a method for giving one regiment distinction over another, in 
other words officers no longer exercise themselves about its benefit as a 
training for war, but about obtaining a high percentage of hits at the ins- 
pection. In actual warfare troops manquvre and fire simultaneously—in 
positions strange to,them, at distances which have not been measured, in 
all sorts of weather, and at all times. Meanwhile all our military train- 
ing consists of is to fire perpetually onthe everlasting range, with the 
knowledge that the inspection will take place there, and that too under 
all favourable conditions, (for the first period this is as it should be) : 
moreover the firing is carried out to the prejudice of other duties. Every 
one knows that the musketry course is made half as long again, by repeat- 
ing portions of the practice, especially at 300 and 700 yards, although this 
is expressly prohibited in the Musketry Regulations, Where is the time 
for this obtained from? Of course at the expense of those very drills 
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which are laid down in the syllabus. It sometimes happens even that the 
commanding officer permits no drills, except aiming, position and firing 
to be carricd on before the inspection, and only upon the departure of 
the inspecting officer are the remaining drills commenced. They are 
then hurried through anyhow, while guard duties, picquets, and field 
exercises are omitted altogether: thus tactical instruction is by preter- 
ence the very one to be curtailed. 

A commanding officer has to have a great deal of character to pre- 
vent such a state of things. On all sides he is told that the musketry 
will be ruined, and this same falling off in the shooting is a serious mat- 
ter and deeply wounds the vanity not only of a commandant, but of the 
whole regiment. The latter feeling has its good side too, so that there is 
all the more reason to regret that the thing is carried out on wrong lines, 
while it would be so easy to put it on the right tack. I said before 
that it all depends on the inspections. I take it that all these irregula- 
rities would ina short time disappear if a different style of inspection 
were instituted, of which the following conditions should form the bas 
1.—That the inspection should under no pretence whatever be carried out 
on the range, 2.—That it should consist of two parts: a. individual firing 
as practised at present, but with haif the number of rounds ; 6. tactical 
instruction with ball cartridge. 3.--That the inspecting officer should 
inspect not only the firing, but the tactical evolutions and give them their 
due value. 

For the first, the inspeeting officer should carry out his inspeetion not 
when the regiment is brought together for its annual course of summer 
drills, but when the divisional camp of exercise takes place. Tn this 
way the locality would not be so well known to the troops, aud the plan 
would also have the advantage of being more economical, sinee the num- 
ber of places to be visited by the inspecting officer would be diminished 
almost by a third. Besides this the inspection itself not being carried 
out immediately upon the completion of the course would cease to be 
regarded in the light of a lesson, which had to be repeated and then put 
aside. Troops should always be able to fire well, and not only when the 
impressions left by a course just completed remain fresh. It goes with- 
out saying that under such conditions percentages should be entirely 
abolished as a means of judging merit. 

As regards the second heading, the inspection of individual firing 
should be carried out as at present, omitting volley firing. For the in- 
dividual firing sections might be called out instead of half companies, as 
being quite suflicient to give an idea of the efliciency which each company 
has attained in musketry training, In addition to. this the composition 
of the section if selected by the inspecting oflicer will be of a more practi- 
cal nature as in every section, there will be good shots aud indifferent 
shots. Next it will be necessary to form out of the regiment a battalion 
on a war-footing, for which the inspecting oftiger himself will pick out the 
officers and men, but in no ease should there be more than two company 
oflicers to each company, since in war there would never be more than this 
number, 
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The inspecting officer then gives ont the general idea for the attack, 
and the targets being exposed accordingly, the practice begins, during the 
progress of which the inspecting officer or the commandant of the regi- 
ment* only interfere, when the oftioer commanding the troops or any part 
of the troops transgress their proper limits. Volley firing will be ins- 
pected during the movement, and not at the time of individual firing. 
The rounds for this will come out of the difference obtained by taking out 
sections instead of half companies during inspection of individual firing. 

rds the third, every inspecting oflicer without donbt 


As re, 8 com 
petent to judge of the tactical training, and to do this he should carefully 
note whether the movements are conducted in accordance with sound 
principles, whether the formations are regular and whether an ability to 
utilize the advantages of the ground is displayed, and in’ general so 
draw up his report on the tactical and musketry training of the regiment 
as to give no undue prominence to one over the other. In this way musketry 
will lose its one-sided character and go hand in hand with tacties, the 
general result being the much sought after p' tion for actual warfare. 

The consequence of all this on the masketry training will he to give 
ita more practical character. In my opinion it should be divided into 
two parts or periods. 

The first of which in winter and spring will be strictly according 
to the letter of the regulations, all musketry of a show nature being 
omitted, to save time and avoid needless expenditure of ammunition. 
To effect this only one distance will be taken, from £00—G600 yards in- 
elusive, so that one regiment will tire at 400, another and so on, 
but so arranged that no regiment. shall fire at the same distance two con- 
secutive years, The volley firing should be removed into the second 
period, 

In this latter period will be individual firing and afterwards field 
firing, which will be carried out by the two battalions in turn, every officer 
and man being present. 

As regards the “Instructions for Field Firing in connection with 
Mancweuvres, the three arms being employed,” I see a great step forward 
in the right direction, and I would only observe that it would be desirable 
to give equal weight to the importance of the tactical and musketry 
elements, or even the supremacy of the former over the latter. ‘Tactics 
decide the question of success in war, whilst musketry is only a means 
to that end. 

I think moreover that the question of the duration of time, for which 
firing should be kept ap on the targets, or dummies, should be left entirely 
in the hands of the officer commanding the movement, without hamper- 
ing hin with a strict adherenee to the regulations, otherwise it may 
happen that one portion of the troops may have finished their rounds and 
remain inactive, whilst another is continuing to tire, which of course 
would never occur in actual warfare. 

I will now pass on to the other points, also important, but compara- 
tively less 30, namely drill and tactical formations. As all know the former 


* A Russian regiment is composed of two battalions, 
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precedes the latter, and forms an indispensable stepping stone to it. In 
this department we have a whole library of books containing instructions 
and information of all kinds, but none the less it is impossible to pass it 
by without mentioning the excessivedength of words of command used 
in carrying out an attack, and pointing out the enormous gap between tae- 
tical formations and manoeuvres between opposing forces. I will enter 
a little more into detail concerning this gap, since it deserves a fuller 
attention, To all appearances our present system of formation approaches 
that of Frederick ¢. e. line formation, with this difference that instead of 
a locked formation it is open ; in spirit however we continue to uphold 
the perpendicular formation of Napoleon, as we preserve touch from 
front to rear. Ps 

The characteristics of modern warfare are the difficulty of directing 
large masses and the increased importance of the part played by junior 
oflice All this it. is necessary to bear in mind in carrying out instruc- 
tions in manceuvring. 

Our soldiers are possessed of boundless courage, and our officers 
embued with a lofty spirit of self-denial, in which respect they excel 
those of all other armies. It is this fact alone which has more than once 
extricated us froma position, where any other nation would have come to 
grief, But this is not all that is wanted. The ability to make a rapid 
decision and one which meets the demands of the oceasion, the gift 
of never under any circumstances getting into confusion, these are 
also invaluable qnalities. How are they to be attained? In war men 
do what they know : they know what they have learnt. Meanwhile our 
training is carried on in the most routine manner although it must be 
confessed great progress has been made in this respect: cunpared with 
what used to exist before the Turkish war. 

Tn ow attack drills everything is carried out according to a ent and 
dried plan, every company in correct order without any commiigling of 
various detachments, ‘This state of things would be very desirable in 
war, but unfortunately it often happens that something quite the reverse 
takes place,and troops accustomed to act only in conformity. with a well 
known plan unavoidably lose their heals, as soon as they are confronted 
with disorder. Itis only after some experience, and dearly bought experience, 
that they learn how to extricate themselves with credit. Let us look now 
how an attacking foree advances into action. First it gets into 
fighting order from the line of march, outside the zone of fire: 
arriving within it, losses in the ranks immediately commence, at 
first slight, but inereasing in proportion as the enemy are neared, and 
reaching thier climax during the advance for the final attack. The reserves, 
which are behind come up in sneeession, and get gradually absorbed 
into the fighting line, and unavoidably mixed up with it. The officers 
should quickly divide the commands amongst themselves, although very 
often under their command they may find not only different companies of 
their regiment, but parts of different regiments. The subordinate officers 
should ba taught to quickly restore order, especially alter tbe attack is 
finished, and to form up the men without delay under the command of 
the nearest officer, without re-arranging them into their respective com- 
panics, and order them to take their commands from that oflicer, 
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Now how can all this be taught in peace time ? Very simply. It is 
necessary only to practise losses on every attack parade, in proportion to 
the strength of the position occupied by the enemy. This can be done by 
declaring certain men as out of action, at first in small numbers, 
afterwards in greater, in proportion as the distance from the enemy de- 
creases, and most of all during the final attack, at the same time paying 
strict attention that the men rapidly closeup. Under these circumstances 
reinforcements can be carried out without fear of creating a solid locked 
line, and also a certain amount of mixing up involuntarily takes place. 
With all this one must not forget that a detachment which has been told 
off to effect a certain object, must not be taken out of action until it shall 
have performed that object, and only in the event of utter exhaustion or 
the cluar impossibility of effecting its end should it be transferred to the 
reserve. 

The above mentioned practice of imaginary losses is useful for the 
following reasons (i).—It accustoms the soldier to the idea that losses are 
inseparable from fighting, so that when he meets them in reality he will 
be less affected by them, although this feeling can never be entirely got 
over. Only those who have been in action know how the sight of the 
first killed and wounded acts on the nerves. (ii).—It is good practice for 
the medical officers and hospital assistants. 

These imaginary losses too must be carried out in the case of officers, 
with the exception of the officer commanding the detachment and the oflicer 
superintending the manceuvres, In this way junior officers will learn 
quickly to take the place of.their seniors and fulfil their duties. 

Regarding tactical instructions and maneuvres I would add that it 
is absolutely necessary to take care that the scouts conscientiously carry 
out their duties. In the majority of instances the work is performed 
quite mechanically. There would be no harm in the general oflicers de- 
puting their staff officers to find out whether the scouts had a proper 
knowledge of their duties. Further I would suggest that in manauvres 
carried out by small bodies of troops it would be a good thing to practise 
the attack and defence of certain features of ground, especially fortress 
according to the method laid down in Dragomireffs’ work. 

Guard, and outpost practices are generally speaking established on 
a sound basis, but since no inspections take place in this most important 
branch of modern warfare, it stands a very good chance of being ruined, 
thanks to the innate carelessness of the Russian character. For this 
Teason some sort of supervision is absolutely necessary, and this is easily 
insured. For instance the general commanding adi sion might send his 
senior staff officer on the night appointed for picquet duties to inspect the 
manner in which they are carried out, but he should in no case interfere. 
Every manemployed on outpost duty should be able to give the desired in- 
formation to all questions which are put tohim by the staff officer, and 
the latter will then report all he has seen to the general commanding the 
division, and he, should circumstances require it, will demand personal 
explanations from the officer commanding the regiment. For regiments 
which are stationed where there is not a divisional staff, some such super- 
vision is absolutely necessary. 
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In spite of the present fad for engineering, we have not yet reached 
the stage of being entirely carried away by it, and consequently the matter 
is treated with common sense. The chief point is entrenching with the 
small spade, and especially under the enemy’s fire. As far as I have 
observed this important matter is everywhere more or less well managed. 
The “ Instructions ” for it are excellently drawn up and the explanations 
clear and simple. The “ Regulations for Instruction of Sapper Compa- 
nies in the Infantry” are a little more intricate. 

In my opinion the seconding of officers and suborditiate ranks in 
sapper brigades is most useful, but the number of the latter should be 
redaced by half, so that fewer man should be taken away from their proper 
duties. The instruction of the subordinate ranks, however, in’ such an 
extensive programme as is laid down in the above mentioned Regulations 
I cannot but think is both difficult and useless. Difficult because 
the time allowed is not sutlicient, and useless because the officers even 
when they have gone through their course can never replace engineer 
officers pare and simple, and secondly because whenever any important 
fortifications or lines of communication have to be constructed an engineer 
officer with a company of sappers is always applied for. Besides which 
it is hard to ask an infantry soldier to carry out a purely engineering work. 
Moreover during the course he forgets his own duties, and does not tho- 
roughly acquire the new. For this reason I take it the “ Regulations for 
Tustruction of Sapper Companies in the Infantry ” should be considerably 
simplified throughout all its parts, and more especially as regards fortili- 
cations and lines of communication. . 

It would be desirable to practise drill as often as possible with com- 
panies of war strength and also carry out manceavres with opposing forees 
in the sam? way, although there is no provision for the latter in the 
syllabus of annual training. In this way the eye would get accustomed 
to judge distances accurately for taking up positions, ete, which with the 
present companies of half strength or even less canndt be practised. 

Maneuvres on a large scale are carried out in a sensible manner: 
the commanders of opposing forees are granted full liberty of action, the 
troops are quartered for the night with a due regard to the progress of the 
mianweavres, and due attention has been paid to the working of the trans- 
port, our weak point. And yet mach remains to be done as to preservi 
mutual relations between the varivus arms and the support which they 
should infallibly give each other. 

These mancuvres unfortunately are very expensive and so cannot be 
carried out as often as one could wish, And _ yet it is a practice which 
is exceedingly useful for commanding officers and ollicers of the general 
stall, and also for developing enterprise amongst the cavalry, which thus 
has a wide field for operations thrown open to it. 

During the last two or three years the authorities have begun to 
practize manceuvres in which fortresses play a part. The advantage of 
this is evident, but the plan is as yet new and not regularly established. 

Would that it were so. . 
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PRIZE ESSAYS 1889. 


SUBJECT. 


“THE ORGANIZATION OF EuRoPEAN AND EuRASIAN SUBJECTS 
IN Inpra (INCLUDING VOLUNTEERS) NOT BELONGING TO THE ARMY 
anp Navy.” 

(?).—As auviliary to the British Forces. 

(vi).—For the protection of life and property locally, with a 
view to free as large a portion as possible of the reyular Army for 
service in the jield. 

Conditions of competition :— 

1.—The candidates must be Government Gazetted Officers. 

2.—The Essays must be legibly written, or printed, not ex 
ceeding 32 pages of the size and style of the Journal. 

3.—Essays must be received by the Secretary on or before 
the Ist March 1889. 


4.—The Essays must be strictly anonymous, but each to hava 
a motto, and be accompanied by a sealed envelope with the motto 
written on the outside and the name of the candidate inside, 


5.—The Essays ill be submitted for decision to referees 
chosen by the Council. 


6.—The name of the successful candidate will be made known 
at the Annual Meeting in May 1889, and his Essay will be printed 
in the Journal. 


7.—All Essays submitted to become the property of the 
United Service Institution of India absolutely, and authors will not 
be at liberty to make any use whatsoever of the Essays without the 
sanction of the Council. 


The report of the referees on the Prize Essays was read. 


Resolved.—That in accordance with the decision of two out of 
the three referees the Gold Medal be awarded to the Essay with 
- the motto. 


“ Strangers in a Strange Land.” (Captain B. Duff, 9th Ben- 
gal Infantry). 5 


The Essay 
“ Vicinus Urit:Ucalegon” (Captain A. H. Mason, 8.5.) 


was considered the second best, and it was decided that these twe 
Essays should be printed in the Journal in extenso. 


Essays were also received from 
“ To the utmost of our power.” 
» * 

“ The blast of war blows in our ears. 

“ Stiffen the sinews.” 

“ Why then °tis time to arm and give direction.” 

“ Quot homines tot sententice.” 

And it was decided that extracts from these should be pul- 
lished in the Journal. 

The Council beg to acknowledge the yaluable services rend- 
ered by the referees. 


. The Journal 


; OF THE 
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Von. XVIII. 1889. No. LXXVII. 


PRIZE ESSAY, GOLD MEDAL, 
By Capt. B. Durr, B.S. C. 


“ Strangers in a Strange Land.” 


In discussing the subject allotted to this essay, I propose to 
Introductory. reverse the order of the sub-heads 
given on the title page, and to com- 

mence by considering the organization required for local 
defence. That organization must be the broader and moro 
comprehensive of the two, and must, in consequence, form the 
basis on which any proposal for the organization of the Eu- 
ropean and Eurasian civil peraigten of India, as auxiliary 


to the British forces, must be built up. 


Pa Part L The conditions under which the 

the organization required English people hold and govern India 

bles Jocal defence of life and 56 without precedent in the history 
(a). The necessity for such an of the world. 

organization. 


This, indeed, forms one of the main difficulties in the consi- 
deration of any proposed changes of system in that country, for the 
results to be expected from such changes must, to a very great ex- 
tent, be matter of theory unilluminated by any light gained from 
the study of similar cases in the history of other nations. 

An alien government ruling overa people made up ofa 

The conditions of alien rule in number of subject races must base its 
General, power on one or more of the three 
following conditions :— 

(1). The good-will of those governed. 

(2). Want of unity of feeling and interest between the 

various subject races. 
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(3). The support of such a military force, composed of men 
of the ruling race, as may suffice to render successful 
rebellion impossible. — - = 

Now it is evident that, of these three conditions, the first is 

not to be controlled with any degree of certainty, even by the 
best intentioned government. So long as the ruling power consi- 
ders what is likely to be eventually beneficial to the ruled, rather 
than what is immediately pleasing to them (and this must, necessa- 
rily, be the case with a government such as we are considering) 
its popularity must. be subject to variations which may often be 
both violent and sudden, 


The second condition is one which can only be maintained 
and strengthened by favouring some of the subject races at the 
expense of others—a policy of very doubtful advantage—and_ the 
mere fact of being subject to one and the same government, to- 

ether with the weakening effect on ‘narrow local prejudices of 
the spread of education and the improvements in the means of 
communication, tends to render the “ Divide et Impera” principle 
of less and less value as time passes on. 


The third condition, then, is the only one which can be looked 
on asaconstant factor in the problem, and thus an adequate 
military force of men of its own nationality must be regarded 
as the indispensable and fundamental condition on which alone 
an alien government, such as we have been considering, can safely 
base its power. 

In applying these conclusions to our Indian empire we find 

These considerations applied to our rule based, in part, on each of the 
India, three foregoing conditions. By good 
laws and just government, by giving to life and property 
a previously unknown security, and by effecting vast improvements 
in the material prosperity of the country, we have (to a certain 
extent) conciliated the good will of the native races. More im- 
portant for us are the differences of creed and race which render 
the task of governing India very different from what it would be 
were the population homogeneous in these respects. Still, even 
with these points in our favour, it must be acknowledged that the 
power, and influence of the Government of India are in direct 
proportion to the number of British bayonets which it can place in 
the field. 

The words of General Sir John Malcolm written in 1832, 
are as true to-day as they were 


Sir John Malcolm's opinion, . 
E fifty-seven years ago. “The em 
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an he writes “has been acquired, and must be maintained, 
y the sword. It has no foundation—and is not capable of having 
any made—that can divest it of this character. We may, by good 
overnment, diminish the elements of sedition, and in a degree 
feats the hostility of Asiatic Princes, but we can never expect 
active support in the hour of danger from the mass of the popu- 
lation of India. A passive allegiynce is all these will ever give 
to their foreign masters ; and even this allegiance, the more they 
become enlightened, and are imbued with the feclings our inter- 
course must impart, will become more uncertain. It is, therefore, 
to the army in India we must look for the means we possess, not 
only of maintaining our power, but of preserving the great benefits 
we have already conferred, or may hereafter confer, upon the 
millions subject to our authority. No consideration, therefore, 
should ever induce us to forget for one moment the paramount 
and vital importance of our military power.” 


Sir Henry Lawresce, whose opinion must always carry the 
: 5 utmost weight in any matter con- 
That of Sir Hes Lawrence: nected with India, wrote in 1845 
that “at first sight bayonets and red coats do not appear 
to be precisely the instruments of government which a philan- 
thropist would advocate, but we belie or deceive ourselves when 
we declare or fancy that our government (in India) is maintained 
otherwise than by the sword.” In another part of the same essay 
he writes : “ But it behoves us, under every view of the case, to 
keep up our strength. Debility, the result of apathy and negli- 
gence, would be nothing short ofa state of crime: there are few 
national, as there are few bodily, ailments which have not their 
seat in debility, and any very apparent symptoms of weakness in 
the dominant power would, under the present circumstances, 
plunge the country into a state of terrible disorder, aud gird about 
with desolation every province of Hindostan.” 


Sir Henry Duranp writing in 1860 puts forward the same 

‘ i fact with equal force and clearness. 

Poe aan “The truth” he says “is seldom 

grasped, that we have struck no root, and are only on the 

surface of the Empire, the only certain and permanent source of 
power and influence being the military hold of the country.” 


Such being the vital importance of the maintenance on a satis- 

The native population andarmy factory footing of our military power 

India. in India, let us examine how we ac- 
tually stand in that respect. 


Bil 


The native population of India may be stated in round num- 
bers at 250,000,000, of whom about two hundred millions reside in 
British India and fifty millions in the various feudatory states. 
Of these we employ 127,000 thoroughly trained men in our native 
army, and forces aggregating 350,000 men more or less trained 
are maintained by the various native princes. 

The number of British troops in the country, with which, as I 

The present strength of British have endeavoured to show, the peace 
troops. of India and the stability of the 
Government are indissolubly bound up, amounted on_ the Is 
October, 1887—the date of the last return to which I have had 
access—to 70,552 of all ranks. 

To decide whether this force is sufficient to uphold the Govern- 

Strength of the troops maintained ment and to preserve order it is neces- 
in times past. sary to refer to history to see what 
strength has been found sufficient in the past. 

In 1794 the British troops numbered about 16,000 to 82,000 
natives, or a ratio of 1 to 5. 

In 1808 there were 24,500 British to 154,500 native troops, or 
a ratio of 1 to 6°3. 

At the end of 1856, just before the mutiny, there were in India 
39,375 European and 214,985 native troops, being a ratio of 1 to 54. 

In 1878 the Indian armies consisted of 60,241 British and 
135,000 natives troops, or 1 to 22. 

The numbers at present are 70,552 to 126,573, or as I to 18 


The force of Europeans in India, then, has of late years beea 

Present strength sufficient greatly increased, not only in actual 

during peace. numbers, but also in proportion to the 
number of native troops maintained. 

Other precautionary measures also, such as the retention of 
the artillery (except a few mountain batteries) in European hands, 
the guarding of the principal arsenals by European troops, and the 
great advance in the internal communications have so combined to 
increase the advantages on the European side in the event of 8 
struggle that, so long as she is not weakened by conflict with e1- 
ternal foes, the internal peace of India may be looked on a 
secure, 

It is while engaged ina struggle beyond the frontier that 

Demudation during war may be danger is to be apprehended from 
dangerous, the force of Europeans in the country 
dropping below the minimum necessary for security, Formerly 
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it was not so, to anything like the same extent. So long as our 
only foes were Asiatics the proportion of British troops in any 
expeditionary force might be very small. 


I cannot call to mind any Indian campaign up to the present 
time in which the European troops have constituted more than 
one-third of the whole force, and in former days the proportion 
was usually very much less. Yet even in 1835 Sir Charles 
Metcalfe wrote as follows: “If we recollect that when wo (in 
India) want to send troops to meet external enemies, we need 
troops most at home, and when our force is carried out of our 
territories in time of war, itis most required within them, the 
argument which would lead us to disregard the necessity of being 
in a state to make rapid preparations to meet any emergency 
appears to me to be most fallacious. The fact is that under no 
organization of our army can the preparation of regular troops 
be rapid enough ; and it will always be a difficulty, when we enter 
into war, how to supply with sufficient celerity within our 
dominions any description of troops to be substituted for the pre- 
servation of order and tranquility in lieu of those that must, 
on the exigency, be sent away.” 


In all human probability our next great struggle will be 
Reinforcements from England against Russia. It seems likely that 
doubtful. it will be considered necessary on 
our side to increase the proportion of European troops up 
to one-half of our total force in the field. In the event of a 
really serious struggle it is very doubtful if any additional British 
troops could be expected from England. On the contrary, it is 
almost certain that, should an Imperial necessity demand it, a 
portion of the British troops in India would be withdrawn for 
use elsewhere in the interest of the Empire as a whole, and India 
thrown on her own resources to replace them. Asan example 
of what might occur, we find Colonel F, Maurice, R.A. (a writer 
escepaoralls likely to be acquainted with the plans in favour at 
Army Head-Quarters in England) in his latest work, “ The 
Balance of Power in Europe,” apparently in favour of meeting 
a Russian attack by the despatch of a force to make a counter- 
attack on some point on the Russian line of communications, 
between Herat and the Caspian. Leaving on one side the advis- 
ability of such a movement, which seems at least to be open to 
peut it seems quite possible that in that case India would be 
called upon to send troops to take part in such an expedition, 
vail at the same time engaged in an active defence beyond the 
‘ontior, 
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It is impossible to forecast what number of British tt 

Force of British troops might would then remain available for the 
fall very low. _ maintenance of internal order in 
India, but it is abundantly clear that the number would 
be small, and that it would be absolutely necessary to hold them 
massed at the various strategic points of vital importance on the 
toe lines of communication. Thus Bry tracts of country 
lying at a distance from such points and often containing a very 
considerable European ind Eurasian civil population would be 
left entirely without British troops. 


Lest I should be misunderstood, I would pause here to insist 
The great value of our native as strongly as possible on my firm 
army. belief in the bravery and fidelity 
of our native troops, who, if properly officered, may be trusted 
to face in our interest any foe, European or otherwise, against 
whom they may be required to act, so long as we can maintain our 
prestige. Should, however, a Russiam army succeed in makin, 
good its footing upon Indian soil their belief in our power woud 
be shaken and their fidelity sorely tried. History shows us no 
example of any great body of mercenary troops who have remained 
true to, their allegiance beyond the point at which they ceased to 
believe in the ability of the power by which they were maintained 
to hold its own against all assailants. 
Again, it must be borne in mind that, especially in the great 
Sources of danger. towns, India swarms with restless 
spirits, increasing in numbers with 
the spread of education, who would welcome any change of 
government in the hope of snatching advantage to themselves 
from the state of anarchy certain to ensue. he armies of the 
native states, again, whose loyalty to the English power is 
by no means so well ascertained as that of our own native army, 
might become a very serious danger were the force of armed 
Europeans reduced below a certain point. The tendency to 
worship the rising sun, nowhere so potent as in India, must be 
fully taken into account, and the possibility must be considered 
that a defeat, even beyond our frontier, might be followed by the 
fulfilment of Skobeletf’s anticipations of revolt on the part of some 
of the feudatory princes. 


Lord DatHousiz, in his minute of 15th September, 1854, 
Exaggerated idea of Russia’s wrote “ Although the war with Russia 
power. does not directly affect our Indian 
dominions, yet it is unquestionably exercising at this moment 
inost material influence upon the minds of the people over whom 
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we rule, and upon the feelings of the nations by which we are 
surrounded ; and thus it is tending indirectly to affect the strength 
and the stability of our power. The authorities in England cannot, 
I think, be aware of the exaggerated estimate of the power of 
Russia which has been formed by the people of India. I -was 
myself unaware of it until the events of the past year have forced 
it upon my convictions.” 


Under such circumstances the adequate protection of the lives 
‘Therefore organization is neces. and property of the non-military 
sary. European and Eurasian population 
of India might become a matter of the gravest difficulty, and 
it thus appears urgently necessary to consider whether it is not 
possible to introduce such an organization as would enable them 
to provide, in a great measure, for their own safety. 


I offer no apology for having written at such length, or for 
Necessity for laying the matter having put forward arguments, which 
clearly before the Indian public. have, time and again, been laid 
before the Indian public. That they have never taken any 
adequate steps to obtain for themselves such an organization is con- 
clusive evidence that the necessity for ithas not been understood, and 
that the danger to which they may be exposed has not been realized, 
and until these facts can be brought home to them no comprehen- 
sive scheme of local defence has the smallest chance of being ac- 
cepted by the European and Eurasian civil population of India. 


The Volunteer movement is the only step that has ever been 
(8). What hasalready been done. taken in this direction. The organi- 
The volunteer movement. zation, as it at present exists, is 
about 30 years old. The senior corps being the Nagpore Rifles 
raised in 1860. The movement owed its origin to the impression 
left by the events of 1857. Since that time it has been slowly but 
surely increasing in size and importance. Thus in 1882-83 the 
number of efficient volunteers was 9,422, whilst the last return 
shows that in 1887-8 these had increased to 13,098. 


I shall have occasion shortly to compare these figures with 
Number of railway and other those showing the available European 
volunteers. and Eurasian population, and for 
this purpose it should not be lost sight of that on all our 
lines of railway in India, volunteering is, in practice if not in theory, 
a condition of appointment. We find, accordingly, that in 1882- 
83 there were 3,014 efficient railway volunteers, and that in 1887-8 
their number had increased to 4,431. Thus for the remainder of 
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the population the numbers of efficients for those years were but 
6,408 and 8,667, respectively, the increase however being at the 
satisfactory rate of 35 per cent. in the five years. 
That the force is gaining ground may then be admitted, but to 
The figurea must be compared estimate its numerical relation to the 
with population. population from which it is recruited, 
we must turn to the report of the last census. We are 
fast approaching a new census period, and these figures are now 
old. They are, however, the latest available, and, as both the 
European and Eurasian populations are understood to be increas 
ing, they may be safely taken as being less than the actual totals 
at the present day. 
It is stated that, of those who profess the Christian religion 
Statistics of the white popula. throughout India, some 204,698 have 
tion of India. European blood in their veins. 
total is exclusive of the army and is made up as follows :— 
British born ... see vee 88,330 
Eurasians... wee eee 62,084 
Other Europeans... ... 59,284 


Total 204,698 


Of those returned as British born 70,720 were males and 
12,610 females, whilst of the total 83,330 of this class no les 
than 72,382 were between 20 and 40 years of age. Thus, by 
proportion we arrive at 61,428 as the number of British born 
non-military males between the ages of 20 and 40. 

As to the age and sex of the Eurasians I have no data, but 
perhaps 15,521 or one fourth of their total number may be 
assumed to be males between 20 and 40. 

A difficulty arises in the’ case of “ other Europeans” since I 
have no means of knowing how many of these are British subjects. 
These may, however, perhaps be assumed at 40,000, of whom the 
majority are of Portuguese descent, and 10,000 may be taken as 
the number of their males between the ages of 20 and 40. 

Thus for the available male sepeintion between these ages 
we get :— 

British born ... ave ave O1,438,, 
Eurasians... wee ove 15,521. 
Other Europeans... ... 10,000. 


Total 86,949. 
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It appears then that, exclusive of railway men, considerably 
These figures compared with less than ‘one-ninth of the available 
¥he number of volunteers, male population are efficient volun- 
teers. | Elsewhere than in India such a result would be 
eminently satisfactory but, in face of the conditions which obtain 
in that country at the present day, no organization can be pro- 
nounced a success which leaves over 70,000 available men of 
European descent without military training and without arms, 
not only unable to protect themselves but requiring that the 
State should devote to their protection a largo portion of that 
force which, in the hour of danger, will be most urgently 
required for other duties. No doubt the growth of the volunteer 
movement on its present lines would in the course of years, 
gradually include a much larger number of those available than 
at present, The misfortune is that we cannot afford to wait, 
Who can say that the time necessary for such slow growth will 
be granted us? That is a factor in the problem over which wo 
have, admittedly, no control. 


There can be no doubt that, on the appearance of danger, the 
Force might be increased on the number of enrolled volunteers might 
appearance of danger. be immensely increased in a very 
short time. Very many men in India will admit every 
argument in favour of volunteering, even acknowledging if 
pressed that it is the duty of every man to join the force, and 
re put off doing so with that curious disinclination common to 
nglishmen—both as individuals and as a nation—to prepare 
themselves fully beforehand for the dangers of the future. 


In India, however, the dangers against which the volunteer 
But it is doubtful if there force is intended to guard give no 
would be time. long warning of their approach. When 
the Mutiny of 1857 burst upon the Government of India it 
found it absolutely unprepared. Then the value of organization 
was fully exemplified. | Wherever due forethought had been 
exercised, there little bodies of Europeans were to be found hold- 
ing their own against the heaviest odds, whilst on the other hand 
no time for preparation was granted to those who had previously 
neglected it. 
To be of value the men must be enrolled and trained in time 
AML arrangements must be made of peace, and in so far as it has 
in time of peace. failed to attract the majority of the 
available men, so far it must be held that volunteering has failed 
to adequately fulfil its object and that some further and more 
comprehensive organization is required, 
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It is instructive to examine what measures have already been 

(c). The proposals which haye put forward by officers thoroughly ac- 

been already put forward. quainted with all the conditions of 

volunteering in India for the purpose of increasing the strength 
of the force. 


The most important of these are contained in the essays 
Proposals for increasing the pre. Written in 1883 on_ the subject 
sent volunteer force. of “ Volunteering in India” for the 
Gold Medal of the United Service Institution of India and ina 
paper published by Major Gray in the Journal of the same Insti- 
tution in 1879. | Commencing with those who advocate the small- 
est changes we find that Major C. A. Dopp makes the following 
suggestions for increasing the strength of the force, in addition to 
. a others which deal with improvement in discipline and 

ri. 
(1). Concessions and advantages to be granted to volun- 

teers to induce them to join. 


(2). Official influence to be used and pressure to be brought 
to bear to make men employed in Government 
service enroll themselves in the force. 


Captain F. R. Becsre’s suggestions were very similar to the 
foregoing but he expanded the idea of using official influence into 
the proposal to make service in the volunteers a condition of ob- 
taining employment under Government. He also suggested, in 
passing, the formation of a compulsory militia force, but on this 
part of the subject I shall have more to say hereafter. 


Now the question of concessions and advantages divides itself 
naturally into (a) measures which 
affect the corps as a corporate body, 
and (+) those which apply to the individual men. The first 
of these would include contributions towards the building or hiring 
of suitable head-quarters, the erection of the necessary ranges, 
assistance in support of a band when maintained, and many other 
such methods of saving corps from being called on to contribute 
in money as well as in person. 


Concessions to corps as a whole. 


This class of inducement, although valuable in other ways, 
would have little effect on enlistment. The cost of volunteering 
falls almost entirely on the officers and not on the men, and whilst 
better men might thus be induced to accept commissions, the 
addition to the numerical strength of the force as a whole would 
probably not be great, 
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On the other hand the claim is often made for individual 
Advantages to individuals, advantages, such as the exemption 
of volunteers from particular taxes,, 
the grant of free passages to England, or of waste lands 
in Tndia after a given length of service. These concessions and 
others like them. would, no doubt, influence more men, espe- 
cially among the poorer classes to join the force, but men so 
enrolled could scarcely be called volunteers except in the sense 
that they would be obtained by voluntary enlistment. It appears 
to be often overlooked that the man who serves to obtain exemp- 
tion from a tax, a free passage home or any other private advantage, 
is paid for his service just as much as the man who receives the 
equivalent of the tax or fare in hard cash. Just as the earning 
of money by any form of athletics transforms the amateur into the 
professional with loss of all advantages which pertain to the status 
of an amateur, so the acceptance of payment (direct or indirect) 
everand above his necessary expenses, would transform the volunteer 
into the paid professional soldier of the State and he would find 
it difficult to show why he should not be made subject to mili- 
tary law. 


It does not appear then that any inducement which would 
not cut at the root of volunteering would be successful in drawing 
into the ranks the majority of the available men. 


Official influence, again, would affect only a small part of the 

Official influence. community and, so long as the 

officials using that influence were 

not themselves zealous voluntcers, the results would probably be 
small and transient. 


Captain Collen, in his prize essay, completely disposes of 
Volunteering a8 a condition of the proposal to enforce volunteer- 
Government service. ing as a condition of appointment 
to any post under Government. “Such a measure” he writes 
“would strike at the root of volunteering. Government does. 
not pay for the services of its employés as soldiers and there is 
no reason why one particular portion of the community should 
be taxed in service for the benefit of the remainder. It is quite 
another thing to apply a general principle to the whole community 
‘without exception. 


On the other hand it has been argued that civil employés of 
the Government of India are more interested than any abe class 
in the stability of that Government and should therefore be the 
first called on to take arms in its defence. However this may be, 
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it is clear that such a measure would affect but a small part of 
the available population and would therefore be inadequate to the 
end in view. 
This brings us toa second class of proposals—those which 
Proposals involving compulsory are based on some form of com- 
service, pulsory service. The first of these 
with which I am acquainted is one by Lieutenant (now Colonel) 
Collen written in 1872 and again put forward in his prize 
essay in 1883. After showing the necessity for a strong force for 
local defence by a line of argument generally similar to that 
adopted in this essay, he sketched the outline of a system of 
compulsory militia service for India, to include all non-volunteers, 
the amount of drill required to be reduced to a minimum and to 
be carried out at the stations where the men reside, 


In the paper, published in 1879, before referred to, Major 
Gray advocated the creation at the presidency towns and other 
great centres, of regular local regiments and garrison batteries 
of Eurasians. Secondly, the formation of a militia force to 
include all men, not belonging to the regular forces or the volun- 
teers, between the ages of 18 and 36, with a reserve to include 
all between 36 and 48—the members of the active force being 
embodied for ten days annually at the military cantonment nearest 
to their respective homes and being organized in battalions of 
infantry and batteries of garrison artillery. 

The principles underlying these The principles underlying these two 
Yroposals. proposals are the same, namely :— 
C1.) The recognition of the liability of every man to be 
called upon to submit to so much training as will 
fit him to take part in the preservation of order 
if required. 
(2.) The creation of an organization in which there shall 
be a place for every man able to handle a rifle ; and 
(3.) That every man should know his assigned place in 
that organization and be prepared to fill it prompt- 
ly and without confusion should the necessity 
arise. 


It seems clear that any successful scheme of local defence for 
India must be built up on these general lines. 

In the present day the right of a Government to demand 

The right of a Government to personal military service for the 

enforce compulsory service. defence of the State from every 

male member of that State will scarcely be seriously disputed. 
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The principle is enforced in every country on the continent of 
Europe and it has been recognized by the law of England for 
centuries. Although the feudal levy s abolished in England 
at the restoration in 1660, yet the liability to serve in the general 
levy has never been extinguished and still remains, not only in 
constitutional theory, but also in the statutory and practical 
form of liability to serve both in the general and local militia. 
By the law of England every man between 18 and 30 is liable to 
be ballotted for the general, or regular militia, and if drawn, to 
serve for five years or provide a substitute, and this liability is 
still in force, though since 1829 it has been suspended from year 
to year by an annual act. 


The local militia was established in 1808 and the various acts 
relating to it were consolidated in 1812. These provide that 
every man drawn by lot shall serve for four years and no substi- 
tutes are allowed. The general provisions of the acts passed 
in that year are still in force though the local militia is at present 
in abeyance. Act 43, Geo. III c. 96 recites that it is expedient 
“to enable his Majesty more effectually to exercise his ancient 
and undoubted prerogative of requiring the military service of all 
his liege subjects in case of the invasion of the realm by a foreign 
enemy.” : 

The proposal, then, that all men of European descent in India 
should be liable to personal service contains nothing new or un- 
constitutional. The proposed liability is precisely that obligation 
to render personal service, for defence only and not for offence, 
which already exists for every man in England. 


It is true that at home special conditions have enabled suc- 

Compuleory service, though cessive Governments, whether wisely 

legal, is not enforced iu England. or not, to keep this power in abeyance 
but none of these conditions exist in India. 


In comparing our English system of defence with that of 
continental powers it is necessary to keep in mind our insular 
position and also the fact that our wars are mostly colonial, and 
that during these the mother country incurs no risk of invasion, so 
that the mass of people are little interested in them and prefer to 
pay for an expensive army rather than serve themselves. Also 
nearly all continental nations have-during the last hundred years, 
had actual experience of an invasion, which England has escaped, 
and the memory of these and the fecling that in almost every war 
they are fighting for their national existence are the motives which 
induce them to submit to universal service. 
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Now it is evident that, owing to the advance of Russia, the 
Conditions in India ere very. military situation in India resem- 
different. bles that. of one of the continental 
powers of Europe much more nearly than that of England, and, in 
the case of men of European descent, not only has every argument 
which can be urged in favour of universal. liability in Europe its 
full force, but these are strengthened. by others dependent on their 
situation in the midst of a population infinitely outnumbering them 
and separated from them by differences of race, colour and. reli- 
gion. 
Though it might be impossible to enforce this liability without 
Doubt as to whether the obli the free consent of those whom 
gation would be accepted. it would affect, yet the arguments 
in favour of it are so strong and appeal so directly to the instincts 
of self interest and self preservation in each individual that it is 
difficult to believe that they would be unwilling to accept the bur- 
geo eur the reasons for it once be brought fully and fairly home 
to them. 


This, however, is a question for the: politician rather than the 
soldier. It is sufficient for the pur- 
poses of this essay if three points 
be kept in view in order to minimize the objections to the proposed 
innovation. 


(1). That the sacrifice to be demanded from the community 
be the smallest, consonant with the object in view. 


(2) That sweeping changes of system be as far as possible 
avoided. 


(3). That the cost to the country be the lowest possible. 


Having then decided that any satisfactory organization must 

(a). The Writer's proposals. be based on universal service, it be 

: comes necessary to consider the con- 
ditions under which such service should be rendered. 


The first point is the age at. which liability should commence. 
In most European countries this is 
fixed at 20 years to permit of the 
men’s education being, as far as possible, complete before they 
are called upon to join the ranks. This argument would not carry 
by any means the same weight in India, as the amount of training 
to be undergone need not in any way interfere with a young man’s 
studies. Still, it is to be remembered, that those born in England 
rarely come out to India before the age of 20 and that, at an 


Points to be kept in view. 


Commencement of liability. 
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earlier age, the Eurasian seldom shows much physicial development. 
The liability may be assumed thento commence on the Ist of 
January of the year in which a man will complete his twentieth 
year. 


The duration of liability should apace with the average 

: stay of the European in the country. 

Te te To make it atoeter than this would 

be to waste good material, whilst to make it longer would 

perhaps tend to discourage men from settling in India and would 

make the burden on the Eurasian heavier than on the ordinary 

European, which is by no means desirable. I have previously 

shown that the great bulk of the British born men are between 20 

and 40 and the liability should, I think, exist between these ages. 

Since, however, events are always possible in India which would 

force every man, no matter what his age, to make up arms in self 

defence, men up to 50 years of age, should form a reserve to be 
used only at utmost need. 


The persons liable to serve should be all those who, both by 

5 blood and religion, are so connected 

Mee eu eee with the euling race as to be directly 

interested in the maintenance of British rule and of the internal 

peace of the country. This would, I think, include all men 

with any mixture of white blood, however small, so long as they 

did not adopt any of the native religions, and the experience of the 
Mutiny seems to bear out this view. 


The limitation in the matter of religion would be necessary, 
as a manof mixed race who belonged to any of the native 
religions would be likely to be more in sympathy with his native, 
than with his European kindred. 

Exemptions should be very few. J am at present only 
dealing with loca] defence of life and 
property, and therefore the physical 
standard should be so low as to embrace all those capable of 
carrying and using a rifle fora few hours at atime. The test 
for sight should be a very slight one and, in fact, the bodily dis- 
ability which should be regarded as rendering a man physically 
unfit should be very grave indeed. 


Besides those found medically unfit, the following would be ex- 
empted by the nature of their duties :— 


Exemptions. 


1. All persons belonging to the army or navy. 
2. All persons employed in the police. 
3, Clergy of all denominations. 
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we rule, and upon the feelings of the nations by which we are 
surrounded ; and thus it is tending indirectly to affect the strength 
and the stability of our power. The authorities in England cannot, 
T think, be aware of the exaggerated estimate of the power of 
Russia Which has been formed by the people of India, I) was 
myself unaware of it until the events of the past year have forced 
it upon my convictions.” 


Under such circumstances the adequate protection of the lives 
Therefore organization is neces. and property of the non-military 
sary. European and Eurasian population 
of India might become a matter of the gravest diftic ulty, and 
it thus appears urgently necessary to consider whether it is not 
possible to introduce such an organization as would enable them 
to provide, in a great measure, for their own safety. 


I offer no apology for having written at such length, or for 
Necessity for laying the matter having put forward arguments, which 
clearly before the Indian public. ave, time and again, been laid 
before the Indian public. That they have never taken any 
adequate steps to obtain for themselves such an organization is con- 
elusive evidence that the necessity for ithas not been understood, and 
that the danger to which they may be exposed has not been realized, 
and until these facts can be brought home to them no comprehen= 
sive scheme of local defence has the smallest. chance of bei bing ace 
cepted by the European and Eurasian civil population of India. 


The Volunteer movement is the only step that has ever been 

(). What has already been done, taken in this direction. The organi- 
The volunteer movement, zation, as it at present exists, is 
about 30 years old. The senior corps being the Nagpore Rifles 
raised in 1860, The movement owed its origin to the impression 
left by the events of 1857. Since that time it has been slowly but 
surely increasing in size and importance. Thus in 1852-83. the 
number of efficient volunteers was 9,422, whilst the last return 
shows that in 1887-8 these had increased to 13,098. 


I shall have occasion shortly to compare these figures with 
Number of railway and other those showing the available” European 
Volunteers, and) Eurasian population, and for 
this purpose it should not be lost sight of that on all our 
lines of railway in India, volunteering is, in practice if not in theory, 
4 condition of appointment. We find, accordingly, that in 1882- 
83 there were 3,014 efficient railway volunteers, Vand that in 1887-8 
their number had increased to 4,431. Thus for the remainder of 
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4. Any other persons filling positions of such responsibility 
as to be necessarily exempted, but these would be few, 
as such positions are rarely attained under 40 years 
of age. 

With a view to deterring persons from feigning disease in 

+ fax on those found unt order to escape service, it might be 

well to adopt the plan in force in 

Switzerland, by which all persons declared medically unfit for 

service (not being paupers dependent on public charity) are subject 

to a special annual tax in lieu. In Switzerland this tax consists of 

a personal contribution of 6 francs per annum and, in addition, of 

a supplementary tax, in proportion to the fortune or the income, on 
the following scale :— 

Franca, 
Per 1,000 francs of fortune, net ... 1-50 per annum. 


Per 100 francs of income, net ... 1-50 per annum. 


Provided that no person shall pay more than 3,000 franes per 
annum. Fortunes under 1,000 francs are exempt and 600 francs 
is to be deducted from the income of every person liable before 
commencing to calculate the tax. 


In India an annual personal charge of Rs. 5 and an increase of 
1 per cent in the income tax would probably be found effective. 


Having, then, got the men it next becomes necessary to con- 
sider how they should be organized and what amount of training 
they would require. 


tenth Now, it will be seen at once that 
Tm thods of organizat , oS 
ee EN there are three distinct modes of orga- 
nization applicable to such a force as I am suggesting. These may 
be stated as follows :— 


C1.) By abolishing the volunteer organization and forming 
the whole force into compulsory regiments and 
batteries of militia. 

(2.) By retaining the volunteers on their present footing 
and forming the non-volunteers into separate corps. 


(3.) By extending the volunteer organization so as to 
embrace the whole force. 


These three systems will evidently require very different 
arrangements and therefore it is necessary to decide, at the outset, 
which it would be best to adopt, bearing in mind that the 
‘present problem concerns local defence only. 
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Taking the systems in their order ; the first has the advantages 
Advantages of the first system, f Simplicity and homogencity—every 
man serving under precisely similar 

conditions—but there it may be considered that its advantages end. 


A force in which every man is serving compulsorily must, 
Its disadvantages, during its periods of training, be 
subject to military law and must 
be fully officered by men thoroughly trained to their work and 
well able to preserve discipline. These officers could not forma 
portion of ie regular army. That army would, in war time, 
Tequire every officer it could get and indeed, during the next great 
war, it seems likely that want of officers will be one of the greatest 
difficulties of the Indian army. Clearly they would have to be a 
separate body. But ‘such a corps of officers would entail a most 
serious expense and one not to be lightly encountered even if the 
required stamp of officer was forthcoming, which would be doubt- 
ful unless they were placed on the same footing as officers of the 
regular army as regards pay and pension. 


Major Gray suggests four sources from which officers for 
such a force might be drawn ;— 


(1). Military officers doing general duty or unattached. 


(2). Military officers on the pension or invalid establish- 
ment. 


(3). Persons who have retired after not less than 3 years 
service in the regular army. 


(4). Selected members of the militia force. 


Of these the first, having of late years been greatly decreased 
in numbers, are now so few as to be of no practical importance 
in such a far-reaching scheme. Of those in the second category 
there are, and always have been, very few domiciled in India and 
these nearly all reside at one or two of the hill stations and are, 
with few exceptions, close on or over 60 years of age. 


The third class are also few and, asa rule, have not served in 
the commissioned rank. Thus the great majority of the officers 
would have to be selected from the fourth claxs. These men 
might be of a stamp which would furnish excellent volunteer 
officers but it is scarcely possible that, asa body, they would be 
equal to the much more difficult task of drilling and disciplining 
men undergoing compulsory training. 
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Again from the point of view of inducing the European and 
Eurasian population to submit to any form of universal service, 
this organization would have the great disadvantage of obliging 
everyone to submit to military law during the annual training 
periods. This, though perhaps an advantage from a military 
point of view, would undoubtedly render the whole scheme very 
unpopular with the great body of those affected by it. 

The abolition of volunteering would also be considered a 
great lone by those men who have been patriotic enough to 
render themselves efficient volunteers under the present system 
and who certainly have a special claim to consideration in conse- 
quence, 

The second system, while sacrificing the homogeneity of the 

Consideration of the second force, is open (though, no doubt, in 
aystem. a degree) to the arguments 
I have urged against the first system in so far as these relate to 
the difficulty and expense of officering the compulsory part of such 
a force. 

On the other hand, it provides a means of avoiding military 
law in time of peace for those who choose to avail themslves of it 
and leaves the present volunteers unaffected by the proposed 
change. This system, clearly, has many advantages but in my 
opinion they are outweighed by the difficulty and expense of pro- 
viding officers, Supposing however, that this had been sur- 
mounted, I think that even then the scheme would not be found 
to work easily in time of need except in the larger stations. An 
example will perhaps make clear what I mean. Suppose the 
very common case ofa small station containing, say, 30 able-bodied 
Europeans and Eurasians, of these 15 would be, in all probability, 
volunteers—and_ the remainder militiamen. Under no system, 
not involving ruinous expense, could a militia officer be maintained 
at each such station. Wahine officers, on the other hand, 
being cheap, are plentiful and there would be every probability 
that one would be found at each such station. In this case, 
if the foree were called out, the volunteer officer would of course 
command the whole, the volunteers and the militiamen would be 
amalgamated to form one small company and the distinction 
between the two branches of the force would, for the time, cease to 
exist. Since this would occur in practice at the great majority 
of stations it appears to me that a really practicable scheme must 
take this into account and this fact, together with the great econo- 
my involved, leads me to consider the third scheme as that which 
is, on the whole, best suited to the local conditions in the India of 
the present day. 
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Put shortly, what I would suggest is this —— 


First—that in time of peace volunteering should be carried 
Statement of the proposed sys. on under conditions generally similar 
tem. to those at present in force, all 
non-volunteers forming what, for the sake of distinction I pro« 
pose to call the general levy, and that the regulations for trainin 
should be so arranged that the great majority of men should find 
it to their advantage to voluntecr rather than to serve in the levy. 


Secondly—that the training of the minority who would belong 
to the levy should be carried out during peace time by officers 
detached for this duty from the regular army, who would rejoin 
their regiments at the end of the annual training—such training 
to be carried out under military law. 


Thirdly—that on embodiment for actual service, the levy men 
should become part and parcel of the nearest volunteer corps (now 
under military law) and should serve under the same volunteer 
officers and on the same conditions as volunteers in all respects. 


This scheme appears to be both practicable and cheap. Al- 
though volunteer officers would be 
hardly capable in peace time of 
disciplining men serving on compulsion and under military law 
yet, if such a state of affairs existed in India as to justify the em- 
bodiment of the volunteers and levy for local defence, the danger 
to each individual would be certainly sufficient to induce him to 
submit willingly to any. discipline in order to assure his own 
safety. 

The most serious objections appear to me to be that the men 
would not serve under officers by whom they had been trained and 
that it might not always be very convenient to detach regular offi- 
cers for this duty. In the case of troops required for strictly local 
defence only, the former of these is of little moment, and, as to the 
latter objection, if the dates of embodiment were judiciously ar- 
ranged so as to permit officers to pass on from station to station no 
very large number of them would be required to carry on this duty. 
No training higher than company drill would be required and the 
levy men need not be trained in their own stations but might be 
required to attend at some central point where not less than 50 or 
100 could be embodied at one time. If men found this inconven- 
ient they would have their remedy in volunteering. 

Having thus briefly sketched out the scheme I would pro- 

Details of thescheme as regurds pose, it remains to consider it more in 
Solunteers, detail. 


Arguments in its favour. 
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As regards the amount of training to be required, it might be 
demanded from all volunteers that 
they should render themselves effi- 
cient under the present regulations with, if possible, the addition 
of an annual week in camp wherever the number of volunteers was 
sufficient, but no volunteer should be required to leave his station 
for training without his own consent. 


In the event of a volunteer failing to render himself efficient, 
he should at once pass into the levy unless specially recommended 
by his commanding officer for retention in the volunteers. Failure 
to become efficient in two consecutive years unless caused by ill 
health, should transfer a man to the levy without appeal. 

After a volunteer had been efficient for five years he might be 
excused all drills except the annual week in camp. 

With a view to the improvement of discipline in the volunteer 
ranks I would give power to the 
commanding officer or to a regimental 
court-martial, as might be jud;zed_ best, to dismiss any volunteer 
whose retention might be deemed unadvisable in the interests of 
the corps. Such men would thereupon become members of the levy. 


I do not think there would be any necessity to increase the 
amount of the capitation grant. The 

Prat amount, of Rs. 20 for each 
efficient, with Rs. 10 for each extra efficient and Rs. 25 for every 
qualified officer and sergeant would appear to meet the wants of 
the case. In other ways, however, Government might assist the 
corps funds. Perhaps the best way cf doing so would be by fixed 
annual donations to specified funds on the principle of the monthly 
allowance now made to the mess and band funds of regular regt- 
ments. Tents and transport should also be provided for men 
going into camp, with rations, or allowance in liea, while under 
canvas. 


Training. 


Discipline. 


Capitation grant. 


If called out for service all ranks would of course, stand on 
the same footing as British regiments 
in regard to pay. 

I think it would be unadvisable to interfere with the present 
system, under which officers are chosen 
by the volunteers themselves, so far 
as regards first appointment to the commissioned rank, but the 
commandant should have a power of veto. After that, however, 
the men should heve no voice in the matter of promotion which 
should be given on the recommendation of the commandant, and, 
as fur as possible, regimentally. 


Pay when called out. 


Appointment of officers. 
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Under a system of compulsory service it is probable that the 
best men would be willing to accept commissions provided they 
were put to no expense. Therefore, I think, Government should 
on the first grant of a commission, supply uniform, arms and 
accoutrements or give an allowance in lieu, and that all unavoid- 
able expenditure (other than personal) should be recoverable on 
contingent bills. 


The principle which should guide the dealings of Government 
with the volunteers under a system of compulsory service should 
be that while, on the one hand, volunteers give their services 
without pay, on the other hand, Government should see that they 
are put to no expense by so doing. If in addition to this a little 
pee encouragement in the shape of honours, decorations or 

onorary rank, were granted for good service, there would be no 
lack of officers of the right sort, who might well be required to 
qualify themselves, by passing the necessary examination, before 
appointment, instead of, as now, at some practically indefinite 
time afterwards. 


Turning now to the case of the levy ; I have suggested that 
“Details regarding the general the regulations should be such as to 
levy. render this service less attractive than 
volunteering. This need not necessitate any very great length of 
annual training. 


The mere facts of their annual embodiment taking place under 
military law and usually at stations other than those at which 
the men would be resident would of themselves be sufficient to 
cause the great majority of men to prefer the volunteers. 


The training, then, need only be of such length as to bring 
men up to the ordinary standard of 
an efficient volunteer but, taking into 
consideration that all the men with any real aptitude for soldiering 
would almost certainly be volunteers, I do not think it would be 
possible to fix the period at a less duration than 14 days. If this 
period was fixed on to commence with, there could be no difficulty 
in raising or lowering it afterwards as experience might direct. 

In the same way the reduction of the annual period, after a 
certain number of trainings, would have to depend on whether it 
was found that this could be done without making levy service 
too attractive. 

I do not think any long period of preliminary drill, such as is 
given in the English militia, would 
be necessary, but if it was decided on 
it would be best carried out at the nearest military cantonment. 


Training. 


Preliminary drill. 
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During embodiment levy men would require to be placed on 
the same footing as British soldiers ag 
regards pay, rations, ete. Any Gov- 
ernment servants would probably continue to draw their usual pay 
only—all special charges being met by Government. 
Adjutants of volunteer corps sould probably be ae to give 
: .~ considerable assistance in the trainin 
Oficers ane Ni Or 8 ee ey: of these men. Non-commissioned oft 
cers would have to be found for them, for it is not likely that the 
sort of men who would be found in the levy would furnish a good 
class of non-commissioned officer. Part of the work might be done 
by sergeant instructors of volunteers, but the Pouisiiet of those 
necessary would have to be detached for the duty from British 
regiments, as in the case of the officers. There might be some 
little difficulties in doing this but I think it might be overcome by 
proper arrangements, and their having no non-commissioned offi- 
cers of their own would make it easier to amalgamate the levy with 
the volunteers when called out for service. 


The present volunteer force is directly under the Government 
of India and the Local Governments, 
he eoreramen of the tore. not under the Commander-in-Chief. 
Whether this arrangement should continue is doubtful. On the 
one hand it is argued that it is right that a force intended solely 
for local defence should be under the direct control of the civil 
authorities who are primarily responsible for the maintenance of 
law and order in the various provinces of the Indian empire. On 
the other hand a considerable gain in military efficiency would be 
likely to result from the placing of the force directly under the mili- 
tary authorities. So long as the separate presidential armies under 
Commanders-in-Chief are maintained the present arrangement 
might remain in force, but should the recommendations of the 
Simla Commission be, at length, acted on and the whole force in 
the country be brought directly under one Commander-in-Chief 
in India, it would then, I think, be found of great advantage to 
place the whole of the volunteers and general levy under his 
control as a part of the armed strength of the empire. 


Until this can be done it would be very desirable to create 

a special branch of the Military 

Papeeies Genta meee: Deraeaade of the Government of 
India headed by an Inspector General of Volunteers and Levy, 
with deputies at Madras and Bombay. It would be the duty of 
these officials, by constant inspection, to keep themselves thorough- 
ly acquainted with the condition of the force for local detence, 


Pay. 
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its wants and wishes, and to form a channel of communication 
between it and the civil government. The want of such an 
appointment has long been felt even in the volunteer force as at 
present constituted. 


Another point intimately connected with the foregoing is 
imit of di the question of the limit of distance 
aoe “ . within which the members of the 
force should be required to serve. By sec. 16 of Act xx of 
1869 this limit is fixed at four miles. This limit is undoubtedly 
too small, but in a force raised solely for local defence there 
must be some limit, for, especially in the smaller stations, men 
would be very unwilling to serve at any great distance from 
their wives and families during times of danger. Still, when 
private feeling clashes with public expediency the former must 
usually give way and in this case I think the limit should be fixed 
at the maximum possible without endangering the acceptance of tho 
scheme. This would probably coincide with the limits of the col- 
lectorate in which aki man might be resident. From a purely 
military point of view the best limit would be that of the province 
but at present at all events, I doubt if this could be introduced. 


The initiation of such a scheme arene have to be carefully 
re arranged, Were it certain that time 
oe en pee ee weal be available, the simplest and 
best method would be to make the liability wholly prospective so 
as to apply only to those who might reach the military age, or 
arrive in India for the first time, after a given date. To i S0, 
however, would require 20 years before the organization would be 
in full working order, and thus it is necessary that a large portion 
of the men now available should be brought under training at once. 
After a certain age men are not easily rendered efficient even in 
the simple duties which would be required from such a force. If 
this age be assumed at 35, it would be well to exempt men now 
over that age from training of any sort—merely enrolling them at 
once in the reserve of the levy, and maintaining the necessary 
arms and accoutrements for them in the armoury of their station. 


Such an armoury would be a necessity at every station. Tho 
levy men could not bé trusted to look 
after their arms during the period 
between annual trainings, and eyen in the volunteers, as at present 
constituted, a considerable number of arms are damaged or stolen 
turough neglect on the part of the men when they are left in their 
individual charge. 


Armoury. 
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As regards the arms of the service to be represented in the 
What arms the force should be proposed foree, I find that there 
of. are at present in India and Bur 
ma, 59 volunteer corps, of which 47 are rifles, 5 light horse, 
2 mounted rifles, 4 artillery, and 1 naval artillery. For local 
defence, volunteer rifles are, clearly, the most useful arm, and 
being the easiest to train and equip, aro likely to retain their 
popularity, especially among the poorer classes of the community. 
Mounted rifles, also, would (especially in large scattered districts) 
be of the utmost value, and it would be a great step in advance 
if a portion of every corps could be thus trained. 


More artillery volunteers are greatly required and_ batteries 
Artillery and Engineers urgent- should, if possible, be formed at all 
Yy required. stations where forts exist. Volun- 
teer engineers are a great want, as was pointed out by Mr. 
G. L. Moresworta, in a paper read before the Indian U. 8. 
Institution in June, 1885. Sailer certain circumstances, indeed, 
such corps would become invaluable, as will be evident when 
it is considered that there is not a single company of European 
sappers in India. 

Mr. Moxeswortu suggested turning all railway volunteers 
into engineers. General Cuesney, however, in discussing this 
proposal, rejected this as too sweeping, and, while fully admitting 
the necessity of volunteer engineers, considered that one or two 
companies from each railway volunteer corps so organized would 
meet the case. 

Having regard to the nature of the service likely to be required 
from volunteers, and the fact that, owing to their small numbers 
at out-stations, they would generally be on the defensive, it would 
seem advisable that as large a proportion as possible of every 
corps should receive instruction in such simple branches of field 
engineering as would admit of their placing (for instance) a 
building in such a state of defence as would enable it to be 
obstinately held against an enemy not provided with field 
artillery. 


The supplying of machine guns to the force in considerable 
numbers would greatly raise its defensive value. 


Ihave touched only on some of the more important details 
of the scheme which I have pro- 
posed. The limit of space allotted 
to this essay requires that I should now pass on to the consideration 
of the second branch of my subject. I have, I hope, written 


General value of the scheme, 
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sufficient to demonstrate the defensive value of such an organi- 
zation. By its means a force of from 70,000 to 80,000 men, 
armed, organized, and rtly trained, would be called into 
existance. On this force the Indian Government could absolutely 
rely during an emergency, and it would be capable, if necessary, 
of holding India for a time with little or no assistance from the 
ban British troops, who would be thus set free for service in 
the field. 


The one factor in the problem which cannot be satisfac- 
‘Would it be accepted by those torily solved is whether the scheme 
concerned. would be accepted by the men of 
European descent in India. With this point steadily in view 
I have endeavoured to minimize in every way the sacrifice to be 
demanded of them. Its advantages are clear and, probably, no 
man who fairly faces the question will be disp to deny the 
great benefit, in increased personal security, to be gained from 
it by each member of the community. Still it is impossible to 
overlook the strong distaste for any form of compulsory service 
which is shown by Englishmen in England, or to predict how 
far they will be influenced by similar feelings when resident, 
under very different conditions, in India. 


Were it possible to disregard this factor and that of expense, 
it would be by no means difficult to frame a scheme which in 
simplicity and military efficiency should be infinitely superior to 
that sketched in these pages. 


I have, however, endeavoured to direct my proposals to an 
organization which is practicable, and which might possibly be 
accepted by those concerned, rather than to one which, while 
more perfect in theory, would prove unworkable in practice. 


It is now necessary to turn to the other branch of the subject, 
Part IL namely, organization as auxiliary to 
the British forces. 


Evidently such an organization stands on a very Peete 

i izationare footing to one requir ‘or local 

irate ion depen only, The latter, as I have 

attempted to show, is so intimately connected with the per- 

sonal safety of Europeans and Eurasians in India that it is 

to their advantage, on purely selfish grounds, to make some 
sacrifice to attain the end in view. 
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. Service as auxiliary to the British troops, as distinguished 
from local defence, means taking part in a much more direct 
manner in the defence of the Indian empire .against external 
foes, that is to say such a force would be required either as second 
line troops to serve on the communications, or as garrison troops 
to hold important fortified posts during the absence of British 
troops on active service. This organization then is required for 
the defence of the empire against external foes which is an im- 
perial rather than a local object. Though it might be possible to 
justify in theory the enforcement, for such purposes, of compulsory 
service on Englishmen resident in India, whilst Englishmen at 
home remained free from a similar liability, still it may be looked 
on as practically certain that they would refuse to submit to any 
such burden. For it must be recollected that a large proportion of 
those concerned have wives and children, a fact which, while 
rendering them more willing to serve locally for protection of life 
and property, would also render them very unwilling to serve at 
any great distance from their homes, leaving their families unpro- 
tected during a time of danger in India. 


The Canadians are the only branch of the English speaking 
race who have heartily adopted the principle of universal service, 
yet even in Canada the ballot for the militia has never been en- 
forced, the whole active force being composed of volunteers. 


I think, then, that in India the feeling of the white population 
Therefore compulsion hardly Would necessitate the raising of the re- 
possible, quired force by voluntary enlistment. 


In his paper, already referred to, Major Gray made the follow- 
Major Gray's suggestions, ing suggestions for the establishment 
of local Eurasian regiments as auxi- 
liary to the British troops. 

“There is a considerable population of European descent in 
this country which has not education sufficient to earn its livelihood 
with the pen, which has no opening for the practice of handicrafts, 
which is not admitted into the ranks of European regiments, 
which cannot dig, but which, as demonstrated in 1857, is perfectly 
capable of military service. From this material might be enlisted 
local battalions of infantry and garrison companies of artillery at 
the presidency towns and other great centres, such as Allahabad, 
Tiucknow: &e. 

“This unworked field would supply probably, several such 
battalions and companies, which if not so efficient as the regular 
European troops, would also cost much less. Being. strictly 
local and not leaving their fixed head-quarters except to take 
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the field the men could live with their families on less pay and 
advantages than are requisite for English soldiers in India ; 
they would not be imported and exported at the great cost of 
that soldier ; and they would be ready seasoned to the climate 
and would not require nearly so much outlay in housing and 


other measures to keep them in health.” 

This scheme seems tome to be open to very scrious objecs 
The objections to this scheme, tions. In the first place it “assumes 
most unadvisable diminution of the 
strength of the British troops in India in order to find the 
money to pay for these local troops. But, even supposing that 
these regiments were to be raised in addition to, instead of in 
place of, the full strength of British troops.I believe that their 

assumed cheapness would be found to be an illusion. 


In the first place, I have a very distinct recollection of a long 
and interesting correspondence on this subject, in) the Pioneer 
Newspaper in the Tone of 1885, and, though unable to refer to a 
file of that paper, I remember that those who claimed to write 
in the name of the European community declared most distinctly 
that no scheme which included any difference, in pay or general 
treatment, between European and Eurasian regiments would 
have the smallest chance of success. They declared, and I think 
rightly, that any practical scheme must be based on the principal 
of binding closer together all men of European descent and 
must therefore exclude anything which would tend, directly or 
indirectly to accentuate the ditterence between men of pure and 
those of mixed race. 


I think it will be admitted that Eurasian regiments, if 
raised, must be long service regiments, for the simple reason 
that a sufficient supply of recruits would not be forthcoming to 
support a short service system. Long service, however, entails 
pensions and this would mean a very considerable addition to the 
expense. Officers also, of whom there could hardly be less than 
27 per regiment, would necessarily receive pensions at Staff Corps 
rates from the Government of India, and many other sources of 
expense might be pointed out. It seems then that such regiments, 
while avowedly inferior to British troops, would be almost, if not 
quite, as costly. 

Regiments of militia, organized, and officered after the 

Regiments of militia asin Eng- English model have been suggested, 
land are impracticable. but I doubt if they could be mado 
a success. To render such corps worth their cost they would 
have to be embodied for an annual period not less than that 
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required from militia in England, viz., 28 days. There is no class 
of persons in India, in regular settled employ, who would be able 
to spare the necessary time, nor would the pay be sufficient temp- 
tation to induce them to abandon temporarily their ordinary avo- 
cations. 

Those who would enlist would be those with no settled em- 
ployment, and consequently of the lowest class and of the least 
education, who, though useful enough in corps where they were 
leavened by a good proportion of men of better class, would, by 
themselves, be unpromising material for soldiers. Even these, 
except in the case of the a a centres of population, would 
have to be recruited over very large areas in order to obtain corps 
of an efficient strength. The want of a leisured class from which 
to obtain militia officers would of itself be an almost fatal objec- 
tion. 

There is little doubt, however, that, in India as in England, 
there are many men who, though unwilling or unable to undergo 

Men are willing to fight but the sacrifice entailed by prolonged 
not to undergo any long annual annual embodiment during peace, 
training, would be ready and willing to serve in 
an auxiliary force during an actual war with Russia, which is 
practically the only corey when such a force would be 
required. These men would those poe ine the military 
instinct in the highest degree and would be, in fact, the very 
men best suited for the purpose. The problem is how to make 
them available. 

I think the germ of the required scheme .is to be found in 

Scheme for a “Volunteer the English Militia Reserve. 
Reserve.” 

As in England a militiaman is permitted to enroll himself in 
the Militia Reserve, receiving an annual bounty for so doing, 
but remains a militiamen for all purposes, unless actually called 
out for active service, so I would suggest that men_ belonging to 
the Indian volunteers or general levy should be permitted to enroll 
themselves in a force which I may call, for want of a better name, 
the “ Volunteer Reserve.” 


These men would receive a bounty, payable, as in England, 
in annual instalments, and, unless called out for service, would 
remain for all purposes volunteers or levy men. On the out- 
break of war, or in case of “ imminent danger or great emergency” 
these men would be available for formation into corps at various 
centres, to be designated beforehand, and where all stores necessary 
for their mobilization should be always maintained. 
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There would be little or no difficulty in officering such a force. 
csera eh chica, Suitable. volunteers might be per- 
mitted to enroll themselves in a 
reserve of officers as is done in England, with similar qualifications 
and liabilities. This should not be limited to officers of volunteers 
only. Men of good social position, even if in the ranks, should 
be allowed to enroll themselves on proving themselves qualified, 
for, in some corps, such for instance as the Behar Light Horse, 
the ranks are full of men of the stamp required. 


Three-fourths of the commissions in the auxiliary regiments 
might be given to men thus obtained, the remaining fourth I 
would fill by officers of the Staff Corps whose places in their own 
regiments might be filled by reserve officers. 


These would be gentlemen well acquainted with the native 
languages and accustomed to deal with natives. I am confident 
that they would make very efficient officers of native infantry. 
Since embodiment of the reserve would take place only in the 
event of a great war there would be no difficulty, at its close, in 
filling up a part of the vacancies which it would cause by grantin, 
Staff Corps commissions to reserve officers who had done goo 
service. 


There are numbers of men in India—indigo planters, tea 
planters, and many others—good linguists, active, energetic, ex- 
cellent horsemen and accustomed to organize native labour, who 
would form admirable British officers for the native army, and to 
whom the prospect of gaining such commissions would form the 
the very strongest inducement to come forward. 


I may perhaps be permitted to remark in passing that I have 
long been convinced that the formation of aieh an Indian 
reserve of officers is the only practicable method of supplying 
to our native troops that increased number of English tens 
acquainted with their language and feelings, which it is admitted 
that they would so urgently require if called upon to fight 
European troops. 


The periods for which men should be permitted to enrol 
themselves as privates in the volun- 
teer reserve should be sufficiently 
long to avoid the inconvenience of continual re-engagements 
and at the same time not of such length as to make any very 
reat deterioration probable in the individual man. These con- 
ditions would be satisfied by enrolment for periods of five years 
with power to re-engage up to a fixed limit of age if found, in all 
respects, medically fit. 


Period of enrolment. 
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This limit of age is fixed in England at 34 for the militia 
reserve and at 45 for the militia itself. Neither of these limits 
appear quite suitable to Indian local conditions. The duties of 
the volunteer service, which is intended only for use in second line, 
have more affinity with those of the English militia than with 
that of the militia reserve, which is intended to fill up the regular 
regiments, but on the other hand men deteriorate more quickly in 
India than at home so that it might be best to fix the age limit 
in India at 40 years, after which age no man would be permitted 
to re-engage. 


Their non-commissioned officers would have to be supplied 
: from their own ranks. There would 
yaa tia orate be no difficulty about this as many 
of them would have served as non-commissioned officers of volun- 
teers. 
It would be unnecessary to embody this force in time of peace. 
Force to be only embodied for Every officer and man would be 
war. receiving his annual training else 
where under the arrangements proposed for local defence, and 
if the arrangements for mobilization were placed on a satis~ 
factory footing thoroughly understood by all concerned, and if 
all the necessary stores were maintained at the centres designated 
for embodiment, the force could be mobilized with great rapidity 
and would, in a very short time, be in a condition to take the field. 


Such a force on embodiment would be treated in all respects 
Pay on embodiment and boun- like ordinary British regiments. 
ty during peace. During peace an annual bounty 
would be necessary, the amount of which it is difficult to fix as it 
would depend on the strength which it was proposed that this force 
should attain, and would therefore, in all probability, vary from 
time to time according as the establishment of the force was fixed 
at a higher or lower figure. 


The bounty in England is £1 per annum, payable in advance 
and there appears to be but little difficulty in keeping up the estab- 
lishment, winch is fixed at one-fourth of the effective strength in 
infantry and one-third in artillery militia. 


Taking into consideration the great proportion of unmarried 
men in India, the fact that no extra duty need be required during 
peace, and that their services would only be called for in the event 
of war with Russia, it appears to me that if the strength of the 
force was fixed at, say, 10,000 men, a bounty of Rs. 20 per man 
per annum would be sufficient to secure their enrolment. In the 
absence of any reliable data for calculation any such estimate as 
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this can be regarded merely in the light of a guess, and experience 
alone can form a trustworthy guide in such matters. 

Accepting this estimate as approximately correct, such a force 

Coat of the force. would cost but 200,000 rupees per 

annum, exclusive of the stores neces- 

sary for mobilization, which, once provided, would cost little 

to maintain, A quarter-master with a small native establishment 
would be necessary to look after the stores of each battalion. 

Although such a force would be unfit for duty in the first line 
until, at all events, it had been 
some time embodied, it appears diffi- 
cult to over-estimate its value if confined to its proper duties of 
service in garrison or on the lines of communication. In such 
situations it would be equal to any duty which would be required 
of it and, by releasing British troops for service in the front line, 
it would be nearly equivalent to the addition of a similar number 
of men to the European army in India, at a cost which would be 
really infinitesimal in comparison if it be true, as stated, that a 
regiment of British infantry in India costs the State Rs. 600,000 
per annum. 

It is perhaps scarcely within the scope of this essay to suggest 
means for obtaining the money neces- 
sary for such a force, but if my 
estimate of Rs. 200,000 per annum be accepted as not unduly 
low, it will appear that this is about the annual cost of three native 
infantry regiments, and, if money could not otherwise be allotted 
for the purpose, it would probably be well worth while to reduce 
the native army in each presidency by one regiment if by so doing 
a force of this nature could be obtained. 


As regards the arms of the service to be represented in the 
Force not to contain mounted auxiliary force, it would probably be 
troops. advisable to have no mounted troops, 
owing to difficulty of equipment and training and to confine it 
entirely to infantry, garrison artillery and engineers. 


These last would be emphatically necessary as a part of this 


force. It must be borne in mind 
that the whole strength of sappers 
in India is but 21 companies, of which eight are in Bengal, 
eight in Madras and five in Bombay. The whole of the rank and 
file of these are natives. Now according to the composition laid 
down by the Simla Commission for a force on active service, an 
army corps of two divisions would require six companies of sappers. 
Therefore we only maintain in India sufficient sappers for three and 
a half such corps, without making any provision tor the companies 


Its duties and uses. 


How the money might be found. 


Great necessity for Engineers. 
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which would be required on the lines of communication. Thus it 
is probable that the want of sappers would be felt very early in the 
campaign and the formation of volunteer engineer corps and the 
enrolment of men from those corps in the volunteer reserve would 
be a subject worthy of special attention and encouragement. 


All the arrangements for the mobilization of this force would, 
Mobilization under military of course, be under the control of the 
authorities. military authorities, 


In conclusion, it may be convenient to sum up shortly the 
suggestions which I have ventured 
to put forward in this essay. As 
regards local defence of life and property, I have endeavoured 
to show the necessity of training and organizing, under general li- 
ability to service, every man in India, whose blood is wholly orin 
part European, with a view to rendering them self sufficient for their 
own protection should the course of events compel the denudation 
of the country of European troops. I have pointed out how I 
think this could be done at a minimum of expense and without 
making any very great demand on the time of the civil popula- 
tion. 


In the case of organization as auxiliary to the British troops 
I have urged that such service must, under the present condition 
of affairs, be entirely voluntary and have recommended that the 
men should be obtained by the payment of bounties and that the 
force should be liable to embodiment, only in case of war. 


I do not claim for this scheme any great novelty of idea or 
rounded perfection of theory. Cheapness and practicability are 
the leading ideas to which everything else has been subordinated. 


In any country in which the ruling race is greatly out-num- 
bered by the sailed it is necessary 
that the former should compensate 
by superior organization for numerical inferiority. It is incon- 
trovertible that the great mass of our Indian fellow-subjects 
look upon us as aliens and intruders, to be served and obeyed only 
so long as we can make ourselves feared. When our time of trial 
arrives and we meet Russia in the final struggle for supremacy in 
Asia, help from England cannot be depended on with any certain- 
ty we must be prepared to rely on our own resources. Such being 
the case, it behoves the English in India to face the situation 
calmly and deliberately. 
There need be no fear of failure if it be once clearly realized 
by the European and Eurasian civil population that, in India, they 
are, and must continue to be, “Strangers in a Strange Land.” 


Summary of proposals, 


Conclusion, 


SECOND ESSAY 
By Caprain A. H, Mason, R. E. 


Vicinus urit Ucalegon.* 
Virgil. 


Ina book published not very long ago, Extracts from the 
Necessity of being prepared for Diary of Henry Greville, the 
coming troubles in India, writer adverts to the noble speech 
made by Lord Derby, immediately after the death of the Duke of 
Wellington, in which he said “to maintain the security and 
permanence of peace, every nation must have within itself 
the means of self-defence and of self-independence, which should 
not provoke aggression by its weakness, if to that weakness be 
added the possession of boundless wealth. In order to be 
peaceful England must be powerful, and if England ought to be 
powerful she ought to be so only that she should be more secure of 
peace.” The same truth was expressed by Sir Henry Lawrence when 
he said that in India we can afford to be pacific, but we cannot 
afford to be weak. It behoves us under every view of the case 
to keep up our strength. Debility, the result of apathy and ncg- 
ligence, would be nothing short of a state of crime. There are 
few national as well as there are few bodily ailments, which have 
not their seat in debility ; and any apparent symptoms of weak- 
ness in the dominant power in India, might, at any time plunge 
the coumwry into a terrible state of disorder, and gird about with 
desolation every province of this vast empire. 


In the letters written by Napoleon to his brother Joseply 
when King of Naples, there are some lessons which we might do 
well to take to heart in India, where Englishmen are situated 
somewhat as Frenchmen were in Naples in 1807. Those who argue 
that good governments may trust to the love of the people, should 
bear in mind Napoleon’s emphatic words “what a nation most 
hates is another nation.” This remark might apply to England’s 
position in India. Justice, humanity, and kindly consideration, 
must be ever displayed, but be closely backed up by guns and 
bayonets, or else the very mildness of British rule will ensure its 
own destruction. Napoleon tells his brother “in all your cal- 
culations, assume that a fortnight sooner or later you will have an 
insurrection.” This advice is constantly and emphatically enjoined, 


* « Your neighbour Ucalegon’s (house) is on fire.” It means the danger is ap- 
proaching to you so nearly as to demand your utmost exertion, 
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and is specially applicable to us in this country, where it is ne- 
cessary to act on the motto arma pacis fulera® in its widest sense. 
Wellington’s maxim of “keeping the troops out of sight” answered 
for England; but it will not answer for India. The people of 
this country, if order is to be maintained, and obedience exacted, 
must see that there is the strong arm ready to enforce law and 
order. 


The very want of precaution invites attack. Common prudence 
makes it necessary to take a calm estimate of every possibility, in 
order to be prepared. There is no greater mistake than post- 
poning necessary measures until the day of action. What we have 
to do in India, is to prevent war or insurrection, by timely prepara- 
tions. It has been recorded by the historian Kaye, that Lord Met- 
calfe, when in India, used to retire at night, with the expectation 
of finding, on awakening, that India had slipped from our grasp.f 
Whatever we may think of such an expectation, there can be little 
question that Lord Metcalfe’s advice, for caution and preparation, 
—for looking in peace for the possibility of war, was both practi- 
cal and sagacious. 


In this connexion we may recall the words of the Duke of 
Wellington, “ there is nothing so necessary as to look forward 
to future wars, and to our early preparation for them.” This 
is what the English people are slow to understand, and as 
Sir Charles Dilke truly says, in one of his articles on the sub- 
ject of our national defences in the Fortnightly Review, they put 
their faith “in luck and pluck,” and if ever an uneasy feeling arises 
in the public mind it is banished in the same sort of way that most 
people dismiss the uncomfortable feeling of the certainty of death. 
There are a great many Englishmen, who in this way, trust to the 
national good fortune, and_the national courage, to guard them 
against dangers, which their reason and their knowledge lead them 
to know are real. 

On the 80th November last, before resigning the reins 
of Government in India, the then departing Viceroy, Lord 
Dufferin, made a speech full of the greatest political significance, 
in which he clearly pointed out the vast and varied responsibili- 
ties of the British rule in India, and in no uncertain terms 

assed judgment on the mischievous political agitation which 
lee been set on foot in India during the last few years. 

Englishmen reflect too little on the unique position oceu- 
pied by the British nation in this country—a mere handful 
of men in the midst of a vast population of 257 millions of 


*This is the motto of the oldest volunteer corps in England. 
+ Kaye’s Correspondence of Lord Me alfe, 185 
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souls, extending over an area of more than one and a half 
millions of square miles—and if the words of the late Viceroy 
of India shall have stirred up a desire on the part of our 
countrymen to look round and take stock of our resources, 
in the event of trouble arising from within or without, they 
will not have been spoken in vain. 


This is said in no alarmist strain, it is simply a matter 
of ordinary prudence. No other nation in the world would, 
if in our position, be content to go on living in the way we do, 
without being quite certain, that in the casc of trouble arising 
every eventuality had been provided for as far as possible. The 
argument that to make these preparations, when everything is 
quiet and the political horizon is clear, is likely to create distrust 
and bring on the very danger we seek to avoid, is hardly worth 
answering. Itisin times of peace that they must be made, 
when the danger arrives it will be too late. This was our 
mistake in 1854, when after forty years of peace, the Russian 
war suddenly came upon us, and found us unprepared. The 
Mutiny of 1857, three years later, burst upon us unexpectedly, 
with little or no previous warning, and again our organization 
was found to be incomplete; and it was only after the expendi- 
ture of thousands of valuable lives, and millions of treasure 
that the rebellion was suppressed. 


History furnishes numerous other instances of the same 
thing, and the necessity of being prepared is so obvious, that on 
ne cherche point & prouver la lumitre* if it were not that ex- 
perience has shown, that we so soon forget the lessons and warn- 
ings of the past, and drift back again into the old groove, trusting 
to “luck and pluck” to carry us through if un emergency should 
arise. 


It is said that a certain bird, when hard pressed in its flight 
buries its head in the sand, and finds imaginary security, because 
it ceases to see the near approach of danger ; and the present 
policy pursued by this country in the matter of defence, appears 
to us somewhat analogous. By this want of timely preparation 
for possible coming troubles, and the neglect of the most ordinary 

recautions, are we not rashly tempting the fate of Phaeton when 
i undertook to drive the chariot of the sun ? 


Before entering upon the immediate subject of this paper, 
it will be well to review shortly 


Our present position in India, eres a : 
if iy our present position in India, and 


* This French proverb is meant to convey the idea that it ix idle to adduce 
proofs of that which is self-evident, 
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the possible dangers to which we are exposed. The former was 
shown by the late Viceroy in the speech above alluded to, to 
be one of immense responsibility and fraught with obligations 
which we cannot get rid of even if we would. 

The Indian empire is equal in size, if Russia be exclnd- 
ed, to the entire continent of Europe, with a population 
of 257 million souls. This population is composed of a 
large number of distinct nationalities, professing various reli- 
.gions, practising diverse rites, speaking different languages. 
The Census Report says there are 106 ditferent Indian tongues, 
of which 18 are spoken by more than a million persons; while 
many of them are still further sepaiated from each other, by 
discord and prejudices, by conflicting social usages, and even 
antagonistic material interests. Perhaps the most patent peca- 
liarity of our Indian cosmos is its division into two great poli- 
tical communities—the Hindus, numbering 190 millions, aad 
the Muhammadans numbering 50 millions—whose characteristics 
whether religious, social or ethnological are distinct: But to 
these two great divisions must be added a host of minor nation- 
alities— though minor isa misleading term, since most of them 
may be numbered by millions—who, though some are included 
in the two broader categories above mentioned, are as completely 
separated from each other, as are the Hindus from the Muhamma- 
dans; such as the Sikhs, with their warlike habits and traditions 
and theocratic enthusiasm; the Rohillas, the Pathans, the 
Assamese, the Baluchis and the other wild and martial tribes on 
our frontiers; the hillmen, dwelling in the folds of the 
Himalayas; our subjects in Burma, Mongol in race and Bud- 
dhist in religion ; the Khonds, Mers and Bhils, and other non- 
Aryan peoples in the centre and south of India; and the enter- 
prising Parsis, with their rapidly-developing manufactures and 
commercial interests. 

Besides providing for the safety and welfare of all these races, 
we are bound to protect the large East-Indian community, the 
indigenous Christian churches, the important planting and 
manufacturing interests, which are scattered over the face of the 
country, and also to secure the property and lives of all the British 
residents in India—men, women and children—whether employed 
in the service of the Government, or pursuing independent 
avocations in the midst of alien and semi-civilised races, 
whose peaceabie and orderly behaviour cannot under all circum- 
stances be implicitly relied on. x 

If, again, we turn our eyes outwards, it will be found that our 
external obligations are hardly less onerous and imperative than 
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those confronting us from within. ‘India hasa land frontier of 
nearly 6,000 miles, and a seaboard of about 9,000 miles. On the 
east she is conterminous with Siam and China, on the north with 
Tibet, Bhutan and Nepal, and on the west she marches, at all 
events diplomatically, with Russia. On her coasts are many rich 
and prosperous seaports—Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, 
Rangoon-—and every year we are made more painfully aware, to 
how serious. an extent our contiguity with foreign nations, 
whether civilised or uncivilised, and the complications arising 
both out of eastern and western politics, may expose us to attack, 
and of the necessity of walking both warily and wisely in respect 
of our international relations, and of taking those precautions, 
however onerous or expensive, which are incumbent on every 
nation that -finds itself in. contact with enterprising military 
monarchies or rival maritime powers.* es 


‘Next with regard t6 the possible dangers to which we are 
exposed. The attitude of Russia on 
our north-western frontier is one 

‘source of danger. ; 


_Tn the extension of her territories in Central Asia, Russia 
has always worked on fixed principles and followed a uniform 
policy. This policy was aptly described by Lord Palmerston 
in a letter to Lord Clarendon, dated the 31st July, 1853. “The 
policy and practice of the Russian Government has always been 
to push’ forward its encroachments, as fast and as ‘far as apathy 
or want of firmness of other Governments would allow it ‘to: go, 
but always to stop and retire when it was met with decided 
resistance, and then to wait for the next favorable opportunity 
to make another spring on its intended victim. In furtherance 
of thia policy the Russian Government has always had two 
strings to its bow—moderate language. and - disinterested pro- 
fessions at St, Petersburg and at London ; active aggression 
by ita agenta at the scene of operations. It the aggressions 
succeed locally, the St. Petersburg Government adopts them, as a 
fait accompli which it did not intend, but cannot in honour recede 
from. If the local agents fail they are disavowed and recalled 
and the language previously held is appealed to as a proof that 
the agents haye overstepped their instructions.”t This policy 
persistently pursued, has enabled Russia to advance her frontier 
jn the direction, of India, to within easy striking distance of 
Herat, and it is impossible now to say, how long it may be before 


Possible dangera to which we 
are exposed. i 


* Vide Lord Duflerin’s speech at Calcutta on the 30th November 1888.- -- -~ 
+ Life of Lord Palmerston, Vol. U, p. 273, 12 mo, ed. 
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we are called upon to enter into a mortal struggle with that 
power for the possession of our great dependency. How very 
near we were to such an eventuality in 1885, will be fresh in the 
mind of every Englishman. 


There are some who consider, that the real power of 
Russia has been greatly exaggerated, but this is certainly 
not the opinion of well-informed English and foreign ofticers. 
The latest books, written both in friendly and unfriendly coun- 
tries, on the subject of the Russian attack upon India, lay down 
the proposition that we shall be unable to hold our own. “ The 
greatest Russian soldier of modern days over and over again stated 
it as his opinion that Russia could both attack India by a direct 
attack and raise an insurrection behind our forces, and he was 
indeed good enough to leave us a description of the actual means 
to be taken to organize great masses of Turkoman cavalry, so 
as to cover the advance with a network of pillaging hordes. 
Since the death of Skobeleff, the Russians have advanced a vast 
distance on the road towards Herat, and they are now (as stated 
above) within easy striking distance of that city, and as their 
railways are being constructed, and the recently occupied districts 
becoming settled, the difficulties of transport are daily grow- 
ing less.” * ‘ 

The Central Asian railway is admittedly a military railway 
and its construction is due to military considerations and 
none other, and to those who still hold that we have 
no cause to fear an eventual Russian attack upon India, we 
would ask, as Demosthenes asked the Athenians of old “ do you 
for a moment imagine that these preparations are not directed 
against you ?” 

There are some who advocate an understanding with Russia, 
and believe that Russia covets nothing which we possess. They 
argue that our position in India is indefensible unless with the 
full consent of the governed, and that if we possess the full con. 
sent of the governed, we need have no fear of a Russian invasion. 
Such people, however, display iguorance of facts, and of our duty 
to our own country, aud also to the people of India, and it is 
not worth while to discuss the matter as an abstract question, 
when everyone must admit that the English people w.ll not 
give up their hold upon India without fighting. 


Besides the danger above alludcd to, namely, a Russian attack 
upon India from without, there is alxo the danger of insurrection from 


* The British Army by the Author of Greater Britain, 1888, p. 88. 
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within on the part of the native population, whether it be the native 
army, the civil population, or the forces of the native states; and 
thereis moreover a third possible contingency tobe provided against, 
and that is an attack on our harbours by an enemy’s fleet. It may 
be said that this last contingency is hardly worth considering, 
but it is not in reality so remote as many believe. It is gene- 
rally argued thatin the event of a war between Russia and 
England, we skould have allies to aid us, but this is not the 
opinion of many able politicians, and in a paper written in 1878, 
by Lieutenant-General Von Henneken cf the German army, 
on the prubable course and result of a conflict between Russia 
and England, the writer gave it as his opinion that “ in a war 
against Russia, England must rely on her own_ resources, to 
which, at the most those of Turkey may be added.” At any rate 
it is quite certain that if the British empire is to be sccure, 
its safety must rest on its own means of defence, and not on the 
possibility of getting allies at the last moment. 


The only two European nations with whom our interests 
are opposed are Russia and France, the former finds herself op- 
posed everywhere in Asia by English interests, and France can- 
not realize any of her colonial schemes without placing herself in 
direct antagonism to England. Their interests being thus the 
same, we must never lose sight of the possibility of an alliance 
being formed between the two, with the object of effecting our 
downfall, which would be an immense gain to both of them. 


The danger of a war between England and France, as _ well 
as the still greater danger of war sooner or later, between Rus- 
sia and Great Britain was clearly pointed out in the series 
of articles upon the ‘¢ Present Position of European Politics,” 
which appeared last year in the Fortnightly Review,* and in 
the event of war with Irance, it was pointed out that we should 
have to be prepared to defend our harbours and cvaling stations 
all over the world, including those in Indian waters, The de- 
fences of these places are now happily receiving some attention, 
and when the works now in progress, are completed, our harbours 
will be in a better position to resist a hostile attack, but garrisons 
will have to be provided to man the works, and especially will 
our requirements in garrison artillery be largely increased. 


It appears to have been assumed till quite recently, that 
our fleet was all that was required to protect our Indian shores, 


* Fortnightly Review, January to June, 1887, inclusive, 
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but there is little doubt, that in the present condition of our 
navy, it would be very unwise to trust solely to this protection. 
Should the French fleet combine with that of Russia, they might 
sever our communications with England, or at all events keep 
our fleet engaged in such a manner, that they would be able to 
attack our harbours and possibly land troops on the coast of India. 
The condition of the navy has lately been much before the public at 
home, and the opinion has been freely expressed that it is, at the 
present time, altogether inadequate to carry out the duties assigned 
to it. The proposition recently laid down by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment was, that the British fleet should be more thuna match 
for the combined fleets of any two European powers that were 
likely to be our foes; and that finding itself in such a contin- 
gency, its strength should be sufficient for defending our coasts 
and our commerce, and securing the punctual and certain deli- 
very of our food supply against any two such powers. A high 
authority on naval matters, made a speech* in the House of Com- 
mons on the 13th of this month (December), to prove, that not 
only was our fleet not able, at the present time, to undertake 
efficiently the duties stated above, but that we were not in a 
portion to defend ourselves successfully if engaged in a war with 
rance single-handed ! 

With regard to our Indian ficct, it is an open secret that 
it is quite uncqual to the task of protecting our coasts and har- 
bours. The flagship of the East Indian squadron is an un- 
armoured corvette of some 4,000 tons, carrying 7 inch muzzle 
loading guns, which would be perfectly useless against the fast 
armoured cruisers of the present day. Speed is the most im- 

ortant factor of modern naval warfare, and at present, as it has 
aes emphatically stated, there is not a ship on the East Indian 
station “that could catch a porpoise.” The weakness of the 
Indian fleet is of course well known to every European power, 
and a knowledge of the exact value of every vessel in the squad- 
ron is also possessed by them, and it is certain that in a war with 
Russia or France, advantage would promptly be taken of this 
weakuess. 

We have gone somewhat more in detail into this question 
than was intended, but the object has been to show that the 
idea of an attack on India from the sca is not so chimerical as 
is by many supposed. 

We have thus considered three possible dangers to which 


* Speech of Lord Charles Beresford on the Navy Estimates in the House of 
Commons on the 13th December, 1338, 
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India is exposed, and it will be necessary to constantly bear these 
in mind when taking stock of our resources. 


It is a recognised principle in every nation, that the duty 
Duty of citizens in every Of its citizens is to bear arms in the 
nation to bear arms in defence of defence of their country. This prin- 
their country. ciple was affirmed in England as far 
back asthe reign of Edward an an Act* which obliged every 
man to have “in his house harness for to keep the peace after 
the antient assize,” and every man was to be assessed and 
sworn to armour, according to the quantity of his lands and goods 
as laid down by the Act. The lowest property qualification was 
“twenty marks in goods” and the owner was to have “ swords, 
knives and other less weapons ”, 


The obligation of every citizen, to bear arms in the defence 
of the realm, is at the present day imposed by the law of England, 
but it has been allowed to fall into abeyance. Our military 
organization in England is now in such a chaotic state, and so 
lamentably defective as compared with our neighbours, that many 
think that the only possible remedy is a resort to conscription 
in some form or other. At the present time all the States of 
Europe, ourselves alone excepted, have adopted this form of 
military service, and have voluntarily taken upon themselves, the 
yoke of military discipline and restraint for some portion of 
their lives; and it is quite possible before many years are passed 
that compulsory service will have to be adopted in England. 
It is feared, however, that this is not possible in the present 
state of public opinion, and it will only be in the event of some 
great disaster, or some severe lesson, that a change in this respect 
is likely to occur. At any rate, such compulsory service would 
only be exacted for home defence, and would not directly atfect 
the defence of our great dependencies. These in the event of 
the mother country being involved in war, would probably find 
that they were left to a great extent to shift for themselves, as 
it would be quite impossible for the fleet, and the comparatively 
small number of regular troops, which could be spared after the 
home defence had been provided for, to undertake the protection 
of the vast and scattered British possessions throughout the 
world. 

In the Australian colonies, while fully trusting to the 

Local defence in the Austra. Willingness of the mother country 
lian colonies, to aid them as far as possible, the 
necessity of providing for their own defence locally, has now 


> Statute of Winchester A. D. 1235. See Clode's Military Forces of the Crown 
Vol. I, page 345. 
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been recognized. In the colony of New South Wales, for ex- 
amplo, there were, at the beginning of 1887, enrolled in the 
naval and military service of the colony 7,120 men, consisting of 
396 cavalry, 1202 artillery, 101 engincers, 165 members of torpedo 
corps, seven regiments of infantry of an aggregate strength 
of 4,506, and the naval brigade and naval artillery volunteers 
numbering 750 officers and men. The contingent sent to the 
Soudan in 1885, was selected from these forces. The other Aus- 
tralian colonies have also taken up the question of local defence, 
and considerable progress has been made in this direction. 


For the defence of Cape Colony a military force is maintain- 
ed known as the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen, numbering 818 officers and 
men. By a law passed in 1878 every able-bodied man in the 
colony, between 18 and 50, is subject to military service beyond, 
as well as within, the colonial limits. There was moreover in 
1886 a body of 4,392 volunteers. The Cape Police, which con- 
sists of 38 officers and 752 men, is also available for defensive 
purposes in case of an emergency. In the colony of Natal, which 
since 1856 has been separate from Cape Colony, there is a body 
of mounted police numbering 183, and of volunteers 1,337, viz :— 
726 mounted riflemen, 438 infantry, 75 artillery and 98 naval 
defence corps. 


In Canada there is a large voluntccr militia force. By the 
terms of the Act passed iu March 
1868, the militia consists of all male 
British subjects, betwecn 18 and 60, who may be called out to 
serve in four classes, namely, 1st class, 18 to 30, unmarried ; 2nd 
class 30 to 45 unmarried ; 3rd class 18 to 45, marricd; and 4th 
class 45 to G0. The militia is divided into an active and reserve 
force. The active includes the volunteer and marine militia. 
‘The active militia are those who voluntarily enlist to serve in 
the same, or men balloted, or in part of both.* The marine 
militia is made up of persons whose usual occupation is on sail- 
ing or steam craft navigating the waters of the Dominion. The 
active militia serve for three ycars. The reserve consists of the 
whole of the men between the ages of 18 and 60, not serving 
in the active militia of the time being. On July Ist, 1886, the 
active militia consisted of 35,233 officers and men, comprising 
43 troops ot cavalry, 18 batteries of ficld artillery, 45 of garrison 
artillery, 3 companies of engincers and 651 companies of infan- 
try and rifles. ‘There are also 9 permanent corps and schools of 


Cape Colony and Natal. 


Canada, 


* Up to the present no difficulty has been experienced in keeping up the pre 
per strength of the force by voluntecis, and no resort to the ballot is necessary, 
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instruction, the strength of which is limited to 1,000 men, viz :— 
one school of cavalry, three of artillery, four of infantry and one 
of mounted infantry. It is made a conflition of service for the 
staff of the principal railways in Canada that they shall join the 
militia force. There is at present no active marine militia, the 
naval defences of the country being the care of the imperial 
authorities. The total number of the reserve militia was estimat- 
ed at the beginning of the present year at 1,030,000. It will 
thus be seen that Canada has at her command a very powerful 
force for local defence, and we have here gone rather into detail 
concerning the organization of this force, to show what can be 
done in this direction, if the country itself is willing to under- 
take the burden and necessary sacrifices entailed by such an 
organization. 


Turning now to India let us sce what are the means 
Means at our disposal in India at Our, disposal in the civil 
for local defence. population for local defence. As 
already stated the European ele- 

ment in India is a mere handful compared to the millions 
of the native population. According to the Census Report of 
1881, the total number of British-born and other European 
males in India was 106,412, 
the number of Eurasians being 
81,283, that is to say there were 137,695 European and Eurasian 
males in India, Of these 55,931 were in the army and 2,966 
in the civil service, and, of the remainder, 7,880 were below 20 
and above GO years of age. Thus there were some 71,000 
European and Eurasian males in India. Assuming that these 
numbers are approximatcly the same at the present time as 
they were in 1881, and deducting the number of voluntcers 
now enrolled, viz : 19,555 (sce Appendix) there must be at least 
some 50,000 adult male Europeans and Eaurasians, who if pro- 
perly organized, could be utilized for the defence of the empire. 


In addition to these, there were in 1881, 800,000 native 
Christians in India, of whom it has 
been calculated 260,000 were physi- 
cally fit for military service. Of this number five-sixths were in the 
Madras presidency. The consideration of the utilization for de- 
fensive purposes of the native Christians of this country is out- 
side the scope of the present paper, Which deals only with the Ku- 
ropean and Eurasian element. It may, however, be observed that 
the question is one of considerable importance and should not be 


Europeans and Eurasians, 


Native Christians. 
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lost sight of. It is generally said that the native Christians 
are wanting in the necessary physique and courage to become 
soldiers, but this is not borne out by facts,as at the present 
time there are a large nuinber (more than 2,000) of this class 
serving in the Madras army, and there is little doubt that there 
is an unreasonable prejudice in the minds cf many against 
native Christians as a body, they give the dog a bad name and 
will allow of no treatment but hanging. Moreover, as Sir Henry 
Lawrence once said, courage often goes by opinion, and 
many a man behaves as @ hero or a coward according as he 
considers he is expected to behave. There ought then to be 
little difficulty in devising some means of utilizing this material 
which we have to hand, and in organizing them, so that they 
would be quite able, if necessary, to hold the whole of Southern 
India and to aid in the defence of posts and places of refuge. 
It must be remembered, that should a time of trouble again 
come in India, it will not be possible to throw off our respon- 
sibilities to this class. | During the Mutiny of 1857, when some 
200 native Chiistians of the village of Secundra claimed entrance 
to the fort at Agra, they were, to the shame of the British 
name it must be said, refused admission, and it was only by the 
noble conduct of a missionary, who threatened, if they were not 
admitted, to go out and share their fate, that the order was 
rescinded. This however could not happen again, and in devising 
any scheme for the organization of our European and Eurasian 
subjects, it would be necessary to make some provision for utiliz- 
ing the services of native Christians, by forming them into 
separate militia or volunteer corps, or in some other way. Their 
loyalty is unquestioned and it would be sound policy to com- 
mence at once in times of peace, to train and arm them, so 
that when trouble comes, they may be able to render assistance 
and not be an incumbrance, for whose safety provision would 
have to be made. 


It may here also be mentioned that in addition to the native 
Parsia and Goanese. Christians, there are two other classes 

in India, of which it may be safely 

assumed that they would be loyal to us under al! circumstances, 
their interests being so intimately bound up with the mainte- 
nance of the British rule. These are the Parsis and the Indo- 
Portuguese of Goa. It has been estimated that of the former, 
there are some 27,000 and of the latter about 18,000 capable 
of bearing arms, and in surveying our resources, it would 
be well to bear in mind that these numbers are available fur 
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defensive purposes, and if drilled and organized, they would be 
of the greatest value in garrisoning our arsenals and forts, thus 
setting free, for field purposes, a large body of regular troops. 

The subject, however, of the organization of these classes, 
like the utilization of the native Christians, is beyond the scope 
of the present paper, and it is only touched on in passing to 
emphasize the fact that there are other materials, besides the 
European and Eurasian element, who can and ought to be util- 
ized for the defence of the empire. 


Before entering upon the consideration of the organization 
: : of the European and Eurasian civil 
, Datics tequired am troops population, it will be well to make up 
forming the garrison of India = Sur minds as to what are the essential 
duties, which, in the event of trouble arising, would be required 
of troops forming the garrison of India, In the first place it 
would be necessary that all centres of strategical, political and 
commercial importance, should be adequately held ; strategical 
and political centres, such as Allahabad, Lucknow, Lahore, 
Rawal Pindi, Multan, Mhow, Secunderabad &c., would require 
to be held in force ; and troops would have to be retained at 
such commercial centres as Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi. 
Arsenals and Government factories would have to be protected. 
Lines of communication would require to be held, and it would 
be necessary to employ troops to protect important railway cen- 
tres, workshops, bridges &., and also to garrison fortified posts 
or places of retuge. Not till all these requirements were pro- 
vided for (and they would have to be largely supplied by Euro- 
p2ans) would it be possible to take away British troops to provide 
movable columns, or for the field army. The problem before 
us then, is to try and reduce to a minimum the number of regular 
European troops employed in garrisoning the points named. 
above, and this brings us to the immediate subject of the present 
memorandum, which is the organi- 
, Organization of the European zation of European and Eurasian 
and Eursalan element, subjects in India (including volun- 
teers) not belonging to the army or navy (i) as auxiliary to 
the British forces and (ii) for the protection of life and property 
locally, with a view to free as large a portion as possible of the 
regular army for service in the field. 


It has been shown above, that there are at the present time 
some 71,000 Europeans and Eurasians 
in India, who are capable of bearing 
arms, of which number only 19,555 are enrolled in the volunteer 


Number of men available, 
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force, thus leaving over 50,000, who if properly organizad, woull 
be of immense service in supplementing the regular troops, in 
maintaining order, and in aiding generally in the defence of the 
country. The problem before us is, therefore, how is it possible to 
organize these 50,000 men, so as to make them available to 
fulfil the 7d/e mentioned above ? 


As a preliminary to any scheme, it would be necessary to 
find out where these 50,000 men are, as it is impossible to make 
this out from the Census Report. It would therefore be neces- 
sary to take a fresh census of all the Europeans and Eurasians 
in the country, and the following information should be obtained 
of each male—age, usual residence, employment, whether in army, 
civil service or volunteers, and lastly whether physically fit to bear 
arms or not. Lieutenant-Colonel Rivett-Carnac in his memorandunt 
on the subject of increasing the force of armed Europeans 
and Eurasians in India, written in 1884, proposed that re- 
gisters should be prepared and kept up to date by every district 
officer in India, of all the Europeans, Eurasians and native Chris- 
tians in his district, and this appears to be the simplest and the 
best plan, as it is of the utmost importance that the authorities 
both military and civil, should know, not only the numbers, but 
the places of residence of all those for whom accommodation 
might possibly have to be provided in fortified posts or places of 
refuge. When this information is collected it will probably le 
found that the majority of the Europeans and Eaurasians are 
settled in the principal towns of India, such as Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Karachi, Madras, Allahabad, Lahore, &. ; 


Having discovered where the men are, we come to the con- 
sideration of the best system of uti- 
lizing taeir services for defensive pur- 
poses. Some of our best soldiers have held, and still hold that 
every able-bodied European and Eurasian in India should be 
enrolled in a militia, armed, trained, and bound to serve as a soldier 
in the defence of his usual place of residence, whenever called on 
by Government to doso. As long ago as 1872 Lieutenant E. H. H. 
Collen* advocated the establishment of a European and Euras- 
ian militia in India, in a paper which subsequently appeared ia 
the Journal of this Institution, and in 1879 a further memoran- 
dum on the same subject appeared in the Journal from the pea 
of Major H. Gray. These two papers treat the subject so fully, 
that it will not be necessary here to enter into the question, mere 


Formation of a militia. 


* Now Lieutenant-Colonel Collen, Secretary in the Military Department of the 
Government of India, 
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than to say that the proposals seem both reasonable and necessary, 
These proposals may be stated, shortly, to be as follows -—(i) Ob- 
ligatory universal militia service, for all non-military Europeans 
and Eurasians, capable of bearing arms. ‘he first object would 
be the formation into crganized bodies, of those physically fit 
whose interests and feelings are identical with the safety and 
supremacy of the British Government in India. (ii) The employ- 
ment of these bodies should be for the garrison of fortresses at the 
capitals ; for the garrison of fortified posts at the various stations ; 
and for keeping open lines of communication. (iii) An Act should 
at once be passed making it compulsory on all male British sub- 
jects to serve for the defence of the empire and the Act should be 
‘applied to all Europeans, who, after the date of the Act, came to 
live in India. (iv) The Act should provide for an active force and 
a reserve. Major Gray proposed that the active force should con- 
sist of all those between the ages of 18 and 36, and the reserve of 
those froms 36 to 48, the only exceptions being efficient volun- 
teers, men who have done three years military service and persons 
‘physically unfit. 

The arguments for and against raising such a force are so well 
known, that it is not necessary here to repeat them. There can 
be no doubt of the unpopularity of such a measure and the strong 
opposition which would be raised both in India and in England to 
its adoption, as everything in the shape of compulsion, is dis- 
tasteful to Englishmen, even though they may approve of the ob- 
ject. In 1879, when the scheme came up before the Army Com- 
mission, it was negatived, and it may therefore be considered un- 
necessary, for the present at all events, to further discuss the 
measure, although we venture to think, that eventually the com- 
pulsory enrolment of all civilian Europeans aad Eurasians ina 
militia, will be carried out in India.* 


Failing the formation of an universal militia it is necessary 
to consider what are the next best means to be adopted. ‘The 
plans which suggest themselves at once to the mind, are, either 
the raising of local corps of regulars or militia, by voluntary 
enlistment, or the development of the present voluntcer system. 

With regard to the first of these alternatives, the raising of 

Raising of local corps of local corps, it may be observed that 
Europeans. the question was thoroughly gone 
into by the Parliamentary Commission of 1859, and it was 


* Such a measure would require the sanction of a special Act of Parliament, 
and it is doubtful, in our opinion, if any Government in the present day would be 
prepared to face the question, except in the event of sume serious crisis arising in 
India, 
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decided that it was not desirable, on imperial grounds, to maintain 
a local European army for India. Previous to the Mutiny, the 
whole of the European artillery and nearly one-third of the 
European infantry, consisted of local troops, who were raised by 
the East India Company for service in this country, and 
who remained permanently in India. For these local troops, 
about 14,000 in number, regiments of the line and batteries 
of Royal Artillery were substituted after the Mutiny. Although 
there would be some saving in having a local force to supply 
the European troops, or at any rate a proportion of them, 
yet such a change would doubtless involve some deterioration 
in the efficiency of the army in this country, and would more- 
over deprive the British service of the valuable training which 
India now affords.* 


But although it is not desirable to return to the old system 
of a separate army for India, it is most necessary on every ground 
both of economy and efficiency, that some change should be made 
in the present short service system. Under the present arrange- 
ments, India is put to heavy expense on account of the passage 
home of time-expired men, and for bringing out recruits who have 
to take their placcs, and also on account of the frequent reliefs 
of regiments. Moreover the recruits that now come out to India 
being mere boys, easily succumb to the Indian climate. The 
young non-commissioned officers also, who are the product of 
the present system, compare unfavorably with the seasoned ser- 
jeants and corporals of former days, and it is hardly possible to 
avoid the conclusion that this has much to do with the crime of 
insubordination which seems so prevalent in the present day, 
However this may be, one thing is evident, and that is, that, 
India needs long service and England requires short service. 
and large reserves, and the system now in force, which was 
arrived at as a compromise, suits neither country. 


A change, in the direction of long service for India, has been 
advocated by some of our ablest and most distinguished soldiers, 
who are however almost unanimously opposed to a separate local 
army. Lord Wolseley advocates an eight years service for India, 
and a home service chiefly of three years, while the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India would engage men for a foreign service 
of twelve years, and for a home service chiefly of three years, and 
would divide the forces of the Crown into two great divisions, a 
foreign service army and a home service army. Lord Wolseley 
objects to the longer term of twelve years advocated by Sir 


* It may be noted that the Government of India has not now the power of raising 
men for local service in India, aud a special Act of Parliament would be necessary to 
grant this power, 
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Frederick Roberts, on the ground that the health of the men 
would deteriorate after a service of eight years in India, 
There can be very little doubt in the mind of any one who 
has considered the subject, that short service is quite unsuited to 
Indian conditions, and the attempt to apply the same terms of 
service to conditions so different has proved a complete failure. 
The subject of raising local corps of Kurasiaus is however 
a different matter from local Euro- 
.__ Raising local corps of Eura- pean regiments. The Eurasian class 
ey deserves every consideration from the 
State, and if it were found possible to employ them as soldiers 
for the defence of the empire, it would be advantageous both 
from a political and from a military point of view. Formerly 
there were three corps recruited from this class, viz :— 

Eurasian Artillery (garrison), raised October 1858, 

disbanded 1870. 

Lahore Light Horse, raised September 1857, 

disbanded 1865. 
East Indian Regiment, raised September 1858, 
disbanded 1864. 

The reasons given at the time for the disbandment of these 
regiments were, that they were almost as cxpensive as British 
corps, while not nearly as efficient, that sufficient eligible recruits 
were not available, and that the enforcement of discipline in these 
corps was of doubtful legality. The first objection applies more 
to the particular corps which had been disbanded, in which Euro- 
peans and Eurasians were mixed. ‘This was a mistake, as such 
regiments to be worked economically, must be composed of the 
Eurasian class only; if Europeans are also admitted, the whole 
regiment would have to be treated as Europeans. The second 
objection may be met by the statement, that the formation of Eura- 
sian corps would only be supplementary to the existing establish- 
ment of British troops in this country, and not as substitutes for 
the latter. With regard tothe third objection, it may be observed 
that the number of this class in India has considerably increased 
during the past twenty-four years; and the last objection might 
be overcome by special legislation. 

As already stated the Eurasian class deserves every consider- 
ation from the State, and we are bound by every moral and _poli- 
tical motive to assist them. They have moreover certain special 
qualifications not possessed by British soldicrs, for instance, 
they are able tostand the climate better and suffer less from the 
diseases peculiar to India, they could be employed in places un- 
suited to Europeans, and they know the language of the country as 
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wellas English. Their nationality and religion, would guarantee 
their fidelity, which was proved over and over again during the 
Mutiny. In the 1st Madras Fusiliers, which did such gallant service 
during those troublous times, more than one-third of the men 
in the ranks were born and bred in this country. 

It has often been said that the Army Regulations of India 
distinctly allow men of the class we are considering to enlist 
into the British service, but any one who knows anything about 
the subject is aware that the paragraph referred to* is practi- 
cally a dead letter, as commanding officers do not care to enlist 
these men into their regiments. 

It is also said that the volunteer force affordsan opening to 
the martial spirits among our Eurasian subjects. But itis only 
the well-to-do and better class, who for the sake of social advan- 
tages or for other reasons, join the volunteers, the poorer portion 
of the community, whom it should be the special object of Gov- 
ernment to assist, not being able to afford to join an organiza- 
tion in which they would not receive pay. 

When, however, all has been said that can be said on behalf 
of the proposal to form separate corps of Eurasians, and however 
desirable the scheme may appear in the abstract, it will be found 
that the practical difficulties to be met with are almost insuper- 
able, the great objection being the cost of the scheme and in 
addition to this there is the false pride which is inherent in the 
race, and which defeats every attemptto help them by insisting 
on impossible conditions. 

The above remarks apply to the scheme for the formation 
of regular regiments of this class. It has also been proposed to 
form militia corps, and here the difficulties seem to be consider- 
ably less, and although the experiment has not yet been tried, it 
would seem to offer a good chance of success, if the corps 
were properly organized. It has been suggested that when the 
harbour defence works, now in progress, are completed, a con- 
siderable increase in the strength of the garrison artillery in 
India will be necessary,t and that to supply a portion of 


* A. RI, 1886, Volume II. para. 2184. 


+ On the Ist October last the Army List showed that there were 23 batteries 
of garrison artillery then in India, distributed as follows :— 


No. of batteries, 


Fort William 1 
Barrackpore 1 
Allahabad 1 
Agra oe ae aes ue tee 1 
Delhi we we aes we oe 1 
Camp Kailana... ose on 1 


Carried forward 6 
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defensive purposes, and if drilled and organized, they would be 
of the greatest value in garrisoning our arsenals and forts, thus 
setting free, for field purposes, a large body of regalar troops. 

The subject, however, of the organization of these classes, 
like the utilization of the native Christians, is beyond the scope 
of the present paper, and it is only touched on in passing to 
emphasize the fact that there are other materials, besides the 
European and Eurasian element, who can and ought to be util- 
ized for the defence of the empire. 


Before entering upon the consideration of the organization 
of the European and Eurasian civil 
Duties required from troops population, it will be well to make up 
fenuing the garrison of India Gur minds as to what are the essontial 
duties, which, in the event of trouble arising, would be required 
of troops forming the garrison of India, In the first place it 
would be necessary that all centres of strategical, political and 
commercial importance, should be adequately held ; strategical 
and political centres, such as Allahabad, Lucknow, Lahore, 
Rawal Pindi, Multan, Mhow, Secunderabad &c. would require 
to be held in force ; and troops would have to be retained at 
such commercial centres as Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi. 
Arsenals and Government factories would have to be protected. 
Lines of communication would require to be held, and it would 
be necessary to employ troops to protect important railway cen- 
tres, workshops, bridges &., and also to garrison fortified posts 
or places of retuge. Not till all these requirements were pro- 
vided for (and they would have to be largely supplied by Euro- 
p-ans) would it be possible to take away British troops to provide 
movable columns, or for the field army. The problem before 
us then, is to try and reduce to a minimum the number of regular 
European troops employed in garrisoning the points named 
above, and this brings us to the immediate subject of the present 
memorandum, which is the organi- 
_ Organization of the European zation of European and Eurasian 
aro Purasia elements subjects in India (including volun- 
teers) not belonging to the army or navy (i) as auxiliary to 
the British forces and (ii) for the protection of life and property 
locally, with a view to free as large a portion as possible of the 
regular army for service in the field. 

It has been shown above, that there are at the present time 
some 71,000 Europeans and Eurasians 
in India, who are capable of bearing 
arms, of which number only 19,555 are enrolled in the volunteer 


Number of men available. 
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astanding army. The Honorable Artillery Company* was the 
first volunteer corps raised in England, having been granted a 
pxttent of incorporation by Henry VIIL in 1537. 

On several occasions, in times of national emergency, have 
the English people replied nobly to the calls of the country, and 
come forward as voluntecrs for the defence of the realm. In 1793 
when the national independence was threatened by a foreign in- 
vasion, 150,000 came forward in arms in afew weeks, Again 
in 1803, when Napoleon was collecting his legions at Bou- 
logne, with the ostensible purpose of invading England, in’ res- 
ponse to the appeal of patriotism, the volunteers again came 
forward with the utmost readiness. The volunteer returns, up to 
the 9th December, 1803, give 880,000 for Great Britain and 
$2,041 for Ireland, as the numbers of the force. For the next 
few years the returns continue to show a considerable strength of. 
volunteers maintained in the country, but after the battle of 
Waterloo, the force dwindled down to very small proportions, and 
it was not until 1859, that a fresh impetus was given to the move- 
ment, and the numbers since then, have, in spite of many diffi- 
culties and obstructions, continued steadily to increase, until the 
volunteer corps in Great Britian now number 228,038 of which 
221,491 are returned as efficientT. 

Turning now to India, we find that considerable progress has 
been made in this country during the last thirty years in the 
yoluntcer movement. The oldest of the existing volunteer corps, 
(the Madras Volunteer Guards) was raised on the 2nd July 1857, 
during the Mutiny. Fresh corps were subsequently added and 
the strength of the force gradually increased, until at the present 
time there are in India, 8 corps of volunteer cavalry, 6 of volun 
teer artillery, 9 of volunteer mounted infantry, and 53 of volun- 
teer rifles (excluding one of reserves The enrolled strength 
of these volunteer corps is 19,555, and of these 15,908 are efficient 
(seo Appendix). This shows a marked improvement during the 
last few vears, as five years ago the enrolled strength of the 


* The affairs of this an 


ent corps have recently been before the public. Last 
month owing to the unsatisiaetory state of discipline in the regiment, it was found 
necessury to disarm them, and the reorganization of the corps on a more satisfactory 
basis is now under official consideration, 

+ These nuubers are taken from the Annual Return of the Volunteer Corps 
of Great Britain for 1887 presented to both Houses of Parliament. The total uf 
228,088 is made up as follows :— 


Light Horse a & 239 
Attillery ie ‘ 42.196 
Engineers : ee 10,194 
Submarine Miners a, 607 
Mounted Ritles es rd te 57 
Rifles oF We a 173,695 
Medical Stal Corps... Be ase 750 
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force was only some 12,000, of which number about 9,400 were 
efficient. However there is much yet to be desired, there are, as 
has already been shown, still 50,000 Europeans and Eurasians 
who have not joined the volunteer force, and whose services for 
the defence of the empire are lost to the country. 


Among these 50,000 are to be found members of the civil 
service, of the public works, forest and telegraph departments, 
together with members of the bar, employés of factories, and those 
connected with various business occupations in private life. From 
the point of view of what constitutes a good volunteer, namely, 
intelligence, self-reliance, and physique, these classes contain per- 
haps the very best material in the country, accustomed, as many of 
their members are, to positions of control, or following avocations 
calling for the exercise, not of intelligence only, butalso of physical 
endurance ; whilst many of them have a taste for field sports and 
the rifle. For various reasons, the ordinary duties of the volunteer, 
entailing attendance at a compulsory number of drills and an 
elaborate musketry course, to ensure a capitation grant, have no 
attractions for these men. They have no occasion to join the 
force for the sake of society or occupation; many of them have 
really not the leisure to attend the prescribed number of drills ; 
the prizes offered for shooting are no inducement to them ; and 
many do not see the necessity of marching up and down a dusty 
parade ground burdened with an uniform and a riile, 


To remedy this, and to secure this valuable material, at present 
Scheme for a volunteer reserve lying waste, for defensive purposes and 
force. also to prevent confusion when trouble 
arises, Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Rivett-Carnac, commanding the 
Ghazipur Volunteer Rifle Corps, proposed a scheme in 1884, the 
main object of which was to attach to the existing volunteer organiz- 
ation, all classes of Europeans and East Indians, and to extend the 
volunteer system, by enrolling in a second line as a reserve, such 
persons as are for various reasons unable to go through the re- 
gular discipline of a volunteer corps. The main arguments used 
in favor of this scheme were, that only a small proportion of the 
total adult European and Eurasian population in India, capable of 
bearing arms had joined the volunteer force ; that many more of 
these should be in a position, in case of emergency to come forward 
in arms, and that every addition to the armed strength of the 
country, which can be made from their number, without diminish- 
ing the regular volunteer force, and by enlisting the help of men 
who would not at present become volunteers, is so much gain which 
it is well worth while to secure. No doubt on the occasion of any 
trouble arising, numbers of men would join the yolunteers, whe in 
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times of peace are deterred from joining by hard work, the conditions 
of the climate, the distance from volunteer centres and other simi- 
Jar circumstances ; and the additions to the force thus gained would, 
with a little training, become efficient and very valuable. But, 
under the present arrangements, the Government would not know, 
till inconveniently late, the number of men available or where they 
were ; and the arms and ammunition of those who would wish to 
join the ranks in a time of emergency, would cither not be available 
in the country, or would not be at the points where and when most 
required, while arms and ammunition in private hands would not 
be of a uniform description. 


The proposals made by Lieutenant-Colonel Rivett-Carnac were 
briefly as follows :—that when in a district all possible measures 
had been taken to induce men to join the volunteers, an attempt 
should then, and not till then, be made to enrol the balance in 
the second line or reserve, and for these a supply of arms and 
ammunition would be provided at all stations and they would be 
armed and taught to use their rifles. With this view it was recom- 
mended that lists should be prepared in all districts, showing the 
number of men available, the number who were already volunteers, 
and the number who would join the proposed reserve. The im- 
portance of enlisting the interest and assistance of the civil autho- 
rities in the matter was also urged. Although the possibility of 
some of those, who were already members of volunteer corps, join- 
ing the reserve was not overlooked, it was held that the class of 
men who are now volunteers, and the circumstances connected with 
their enrolment, would preclude any sensible drain on the existing 
organization ; and that well considered precautions and condi- 
tions would further tend to minimise any such apprehended loss. 
Further that by increasing the privileges and advantages of active 
volunteers as compared with the reservists, a line of demarcation 
would be drawn between the two bodies, over which few volun- 
teers would retreat ito the reserve, whilst on the other hand there 
would be some hope of reservists being by degrees attracted over the 
line to the volunteer corps. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Rivett-Carnac did not claim for the scheme 
that it was any more than a pis-aller rendered necessary by the ac- 
knowled ged difficulty of getting men in India to join the regular vol 
teer force. The chief merit claimed for it was that, in the face of this 
practical impossibility of inducing all to become efficient volunteers, 
the scheme provided a rifle and ammunition, ready to hand, for every 
adult, and admitted of some organization, and also supplied infor- 
mation in each district of the number of men available in an 
emergency. 
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Such being the arguments for the scheme, and such being the 
proposals put forward, it is not necessary to notice more than one 
or two of the principal objections which were raised against it. 
It was said that there was no good in having a number of men on paper, 
and that an undisciplined body of armed men would be worse than 
useless and would be only adangerous mob. On these points it will 
be sufficient to quote the opinion of the late General Sir Herbert 
Macpherson, who, when consulted by Lieutenant-Colonel Rivett- 
Carnac, observed that it was some gain at all events to have the 
men on paper. “ We have not” he pointed out “ got them even 
on paper yet, and it would be something to know where they are, 
and how many could be got.” Undisciplined Europeans and Eu- 
rasians he thought would certainly be dangerous to the disaffected, 
and a number of them could be made, by a good soldier, in a very 
short time into a satisfactory body for ordinary defensive purposes. 
In this connexion and as an instance of the value of troops with 
but little training or discipline, may be quoted the case of the 
Franc-Tireurs, who were employed largely in France in the war 
of 1870, and did much real work. They harassed the Prussian ad- 
vance, kept in check the enemy’s cavalry, and when employed 
in fortified places did excellent service. The siege of Belfort is a 
good example of the value of such bodies. They defended the 
villages round that fortress, converting them into strong posts, and 
compelled the Germans to attack each village almost as if it were 
a separate detached work. Wanting ammunition they cast their 
own shells and made their own cartridges, and kept Belfort in 
French hands until the close of the war. Another and more serious 
objection urged against the scheme, which had been pointed out by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rivett-Carnac himself, was that the proposed 
measure might deplete, to some extent, the ranks of the regular 
volunteer force. This objection will be noticed again further on. 


The scheme was sanctioned in principle for the North-Western 
Provinces and Oude, by the Government of India in 1885. Since 
then a volunteer reserve has been sanctioned for Burma, and 
the formation of similar bodies in Bengal, Bombay and Calcutta 
and also in connexion with Indian railways, was approved in 
May 1887. Although the scheme was sanctioned as long ago as 
1885, from various-causes the movement has up to the present 
made comparatively little progress, and the interest which was at 
first excited, was unfortunately allowed to subside. In the Army 
List for the 1st October 1888, the total number of reserves shown 
is only 330, all of whom belong to the Presidency Volunteer Re- 
serve Battalion. Recently, however, there has been a renewed 
interest shown in the matter, and it is of the utmost importance that 
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this should be maintained, and every effort made, not only to extend 
the movement to all the provinces of the Indian empire, but to 
rouse in the mind of every civilian, whether European or Eur: 
official or non-official, the necessity of using Tis utmost enc 
yours, even at some personal sacrifice, to further the object in view, 
which is so intimately associated with the security of the empire. 

On the 20th October last, a resolution by the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oude, appeared in the provincial 
gazette, on the subject of the formation of a volunteer reserve, in 
which the conditions sanctioned by the Government of India were 
enumerated, These conditions were— 


(1) that the force be called “ the volunteer reserve” ; 


(2) that it bearmed with the Martini-Henry rifle, 50 rounds 
of ammunition per annum being issued gratis to exh 
member of the reserve ; 


(3) that the reservists keep the rifles themselves, except in 
cases where safety requires otherwise ; 


(4) that a capitation grant of Rs. 10 will be given for any 
man who passes as efficient in musketry ; 


(5) that the wearing of uniform will not be compulsory, but 
a sum of Rs. 5 will be granted to every reservist 
providing himself with uniform, on the same terms as 
regular volunteers ; 


(6) that all that should be required from each member be 
that he should be able to load his weapon, shoot fairly 
straight at a moderate distance from an easy target, 
clean the rifle after its use, and take care of it when 
not in use ; 

(7) that the test for efficiency (passing which will qualify 
a reserve volunteer for the capitation grant) be a3 
follows :-— 


Yards. Rounds. Target. Hits. 
100 5 standing 4 feet 3 
200 5 kneeling 4, 3 
300 5 lying down 4 & 3 


(8) that the question of qualification should be left very much 
in the hands of commandants, who would furnish a 
certificate (with prescribed particulars) for present- 
ation to the pay office ; and 


(9) that the nearest volunteer serjeant or other qualified 
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instructor should be sent to teach those in wank of 
instruction ; and the practice or test shooting should 
be done somewhere near the reservist’s home, the 
instructor seeing that the distance and size of the 
targets are correct. 

In order to guard against the danger, already noticed, of the 
regular volunteer force being depleted by the formation of the re- 
serve, rules were sanctioned in April last for Burma, which appear 
to prevent the possibility of such a contingency. These rules, 
which should be universally adopted, are— 

(1) that persons will be enrolled as honorary volunteers* 
through the agency of commanding officers and volun- 
teer adjutants, deputy commissioners being requested 
to instruct persons desirous of joining the reserve to 
apply to the commanding officer and adjutant of the 
corps to which their district is affiliated ; 

(2) that commanding officers and adjutants shall be at liherty 
to refuse admission to the reserve, in the case of appli- 
cants who do not appear to be prevented from joining 
a corps as active volunteers by reason of either (i) 
their age, (ii) their business, or (iii) the remoteness of 
their place of residence from volunteer centres. 


These rules would be applicable alike to men not yet enrolled, 
and to volunteers already serving in that capacity, who would not 
be permitted to join the reserve except with the consent of the com- 
manding ofticer. 


For the success of the scheme, it is of the utmost importance 
that the civil officers and especially the district officers, should take 
a real interest in the movement. We hold that every civil officer 
in the country ought to be” competent. to command a body of 
armed men, as it is impossible to say when he may be called on 
to exercise such command. The writer remembers an instance 
where a district officer on the frontier was called on in an  emer- 
gency to take command of a body of police. Under such cireum- 
stances even a very slight knowledge of drill would have been of 
the greatest use. A common plea urged by civil officers is that 
pressure of work does not allow them time to join the volunteer 
movement, to which it may be replied that this latter is a duiy 
which is one of the first importance, and should be considered 
as much part of their work, as any other of the dutics they are 
called on to perform. All civil officers, entering Government 


* This is the designation now proposed by Lieutcnaut-Colonel Rivett-Car 
but the title ef reservists seems more suitable, 
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service hereafter, should therefore without exception, be required 
to join the reserve, unless they belong to an active volunteer corps. 


The custody of arms is another point of importance. The 
scheme provides that these shall be issued to reservists ‘except in 
cases where safety requires otherwise,” but before the arms are 
given out full subsidiary orders should be issued as to the responsi- 
bility for their cleanliness, and for the safety of them and the am- 
munition. At the present time the custody of the arms is a con- 
stant source of anxiety to volunteer officers and in spite of precau- 
tions, rifles are sometimes damaged, and even lost, and it is not an 
uncommon thing for a volunteer to leave the station, without re- 
turning his arms to store. If these difficulties are experienced in a 
properly organized corps, some very stringent rules will have to be 
framed for the safe custody and proper care of the rifles distribut- 
ed to the reservists in small out-stations. 


Before leaving the subject of the reserve a few general remarks 
may be offered on the scheme proposed, which is one that must 
commend itself to every one who has at heart the interests of the 
British empire in India, and the safety of the European and Ex- 
rasian community. In the first place it would be advisable for the 
Government to frame a general set of rules for guidance in the 
formation of such reserves, as uniformity of procedure is desirable, 
these could be modified to suit local requirements. The reserve 
might consist of two classes, those who have been in the regular 
service, or have been efficient volunteers, and those who have had 
no previous training in the use of the rifle. The latter before having 
arms issued to them should be required to go through some elemen- 
tary drill, m addition to instruction in the handling of the rifle, 
to enable them to qualify in the efficiency test laid down for shoot- 
ing. A proposal has also been made that all reservists should be 
required to attend two drills a year, and such other peredes as 
may be ordered by the commandant, besides going through the 
annual course of musketry. These requirements do not appear 
excessive, and it seems that two drills a year are not too much 
to expect of efficients in the volunteer reserve. 


The proposed scheme, it will be seen, is applicable especially 
to the infantry branch of the service, as of course no reservist 
would be of use as an artilleryman, for instance, unless he had 
gone through some previous training in the working of guns, but 
men who had served in the volunteer or other artillery, and are 
unable for any reason to be active numbers of the volunteer corps 
might become artillery reservists, and thus their services would 
not be wholly lost to the State. 
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There are a certain number of men, fortunately not many, 
whose characters, anteccdents, or habits would not make them 
useful members of the force, and these men should not be enrolled, 
as it would be neither wise nor safe to entrust them with arms and 
ammunition unless under stricter regulations than those now pro- 
posed. 


Lastly, if every district officer did his best, there ought to 
be no difficulty, after enrolling as many as possible of the adult 
European and Eurasian penakaen in the first line, to enrol the 
remainder in the second or reserve, and if the scheme be properly 
worked out, there will be no excuse for any able-bodied man of 
these classes not joining either an active volunteer corps, or the 
volunteer reserve, and thus an approximation would be arrived 
at, to the more complete organization, which can only be secured 
by compulsory service in a universal militia for the whole of India. 
There will no doubt be practical difficulties raised to the working 
of the scheme, but these it will be possible to overcome, and, to 

uote the words of the Duke of Wellington, in a speech in the 
House of Lords in 1852, when supporting the Militia Bill which 

rovided for raising an additional force of 80,000 men for homo 
A fetes it will not be at first or for some time, everything 
we could desire, but by degrees it will become what you want, an 
efficient auxiliary force to the regular army.” 


With regard to the development generally of the voluntcer 
system in this country, it is proposed 

Necessity of further develop- to offer some few remarks, although tho 
ment of the volunteer system. subject was treated very fully in tho 
valuable paper on the “ Present and Future of the Volunteer Force 
in India” by Major Collen, which gained the Gold Medal of this 
Institution in 1883. In that paper the writer shows the value of the 
volunteer movement, and the necessity of its further development in 
India, both for the peace and also for the security of the country, and 
he shows how the formation of volunteer corps at those places where 
there are European residents, would, in time of trouble sct free a 
large number of British troops for service in the field. He then 
investigates the classes from which the volunteers are drawn and 
the measures necessary to increase their numbers and efficiency, 
and the conclusion he draws is that it is better to increase the 
numbers rather than the efficiency of the volunteers, but that 
measures for improving the condition of the force will effect both 
objects. Major Collen next discusses various improvements in the 
organization of the volunteer force, and points out the desirability 
of having one officer at the head, as Inspector General, the neces- 
sity of organizing all corps in administrative battalions, and in 
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conclusion he offers some remarks on the drill and training, the ap 
pointment of officers, and the uniform, arms and equipment of the 
volunteers. 

It is not proposed to go over the ground here traversed, any 
one who wishes to get a further knowledge of the subject, is ad- 
vised to read for himself this excellent essay. The question of 
having one officer at the head of the volunteer force mentioned 
by Major Collen, has been often urged, and until this is done, the 
volunteer foree in. this country will remain in its present unsatis- 
factory area Whether the officer is called “ Inspector- 
General” or “ Deputy Adjutant-General for Auxiliary Forces,” 
as in England, matters little, all that is required is that he should 
be an offizer of experience and influence, who will take a real 
interest in the volunteer movement, further its interests in every 
way, and introduce uniformity into the organization, instruction, 
and equipment of the foree. It is high time that the volunteers 
in this country should assume the same position as a factor in the 
defence of the empire as that held by the volunteers in England. 
The peculiarity of the home organization is the remarkable. per- 
sistence which it has shown through years of discouragement, 
and in face of difficulties of all kinds, some of them made by the 
Government, and the permanent character which it has now as- 
sumed, asa powerful alement i in the defence of the mother-country. 
In India_volunteoring is now very much in the position which ‘it 
held in England some twenty years ago, when to become a volun- 
teor entailed some little ridiealé on the part of friends. The sooner 
the feeling changes in this country, as it has done in England, the 
better it will be for the security of the country. 


While agreeing generally to all the proposals put forward in 
Major Collen’s paper, there is one point, on which we are at issue 
with him, namely, the question of making the appointments of men 
to the public service conditional on their becoming volunteers. 
Major Collen savys— such a measure would strike at the root of 
voluntecring. Government does not pay for the services of its 
employes as soldiers, and there is no reason why one particular 
portion of the community should be taxed in service for the benefit 
of the remainder.” With all due deference to such authority, we 
hold that the Government has a perfect right to make such acon- 
dition for appointment to its service. There is not the slightest 
injustice in such a step, as of course the rule, if brought in, would 
have no retrospective effect, and the candidate for an appointment 
would be free to refuse to serve under these terms. Moreover, if 
the Government enforced such a measure with regard to its servants, 
it is highly probable that private companies and firms, such as banks, 
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tailways, houses of business, &c., recognizing the necessity of the 
movement, would follow suit and bring pressure to bear on their 
employ¢s to become volunteers, or at any rate to join the reserve. 
As already stated many of the best soldiers at the present day are of 
opinion that the proper means to adopt for the defence of the em- 
pire, would be to enrol every European and Eurasian capable of 
bearing arms in a militia, but failing this we maintain that the Gov- 
ernment has a right to demand from its own servants, a liability to 
learn the use of arms, so as to be in a position to aid in the defence 
of the country. 


It is therefore considered that the following rules should 
be made splice to every servant of Government, whether Eu- 
ropean or Eurasian, (i) that all eligible persons who may here- 
after enter Government service, shall become active members of 
avolunteer corps, and shall remain so until drafted into the re- 
serve or exempted from future service by proper authority; (ii) 
that all volunteers who have qualified five times as efficients 
and have attained the age of 35 years, may, if they so desire it, 
be drafted into the reserve ; and (iii) that such persons as from the 
distance they live away from the volunteer headquarters, or for 
other reasons, may be allowed by commanding officers, as special 
cases, to join the reserve. 


It is now proposed to offer a few suggestions for the further 
improvement of the existing volun- 

Suggestions for further im- teer force, which have not been men- 
Proverents tioned in Major Collen’s paper or if 
mentioned have only been cursorily alluded to. In the first place 
Drill with regard to drill, it is quite uscless 
to expect the voluntcer, with his limit- 

ed training, to attain to the same Aeoee of proficiency as the re- 
gular soldier, in fact it is not necessary even if it were possible, 
The standard of efficiency required is laid down in the A. R. I, 
1886, Vol. IX, para. 845, as follows—‘“a fair knowledge of simple 
mancuvres ae thorough practical efficiency in the use of the 
rifle, should therefore be the first desideratum in the training of 
every volunteer. That once accomplised, a more extended know- 
ledge, as opportunity is given, can be rapidly acquired.’ These 
qualifications combined with a ready intelligence and seal to 
act independently are all that are necessary to make a good volun- 
teer, It is of far more importance for volunteers to be good 
skirmishers than to waste time in trying to acquire the exactitude 
of movements of the regular army—movements with their obso- 
lete exactness and dressing upon points, wlxch call to mind the 
times of Frederick the Great, and which for modern warfare are, 
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as some believe, “as useless and objectless now as would be the 
hand grenade drill or the management and handling of the pike 
to which our ancestors attached so much importance in the reigns 
of the Stuarts.” 
Next, with regard to discipline, there is at present no means 
Discipline, of punishing a volunteer short of 
. trying him by court-martial, and 
this is certainly a weak point in the system. By Act XX of 1809 
a member of a corps of volunteers may be fined or dismissed from 
the corps, but only by sentence of court-martial, and even for 
minor offences a fine can only be imposed by a regimental court- 
martial. A proposal has been put forward to abolish these last 
altogether, and to delegate the powers granted to them under the 
Act above quoted, to commanding officers, subject to appeal to the 
local government should a fine be imposed exceeding Rs. 16 or 
Rs. 20. This suggestion appete sound, and should be adopted. 
It has also been proposed that those whose names in the opinion 
of the commanding officer it is desirable, in the interests of the 
corps to strike off the rolls, should be published in the local gov- 
ernment gazette. This suggestion also appears worthy of consid- 
eration. Under the present system, commanding officers have 
no power whatever, and the maintenance of proper discipline is 
next to impossible; a volunteer if reprimanded for negligence 
or other offence has the power under the Act to demand the ac- 
ceptance of his resignation within seven days. It is obvious that 
some measures are necessary to strengthen the hands of command- 
ing officers. 
As to uniform, for all corps in aie this should be of one 
. universal ttern, facings and badges 
waters, of corps at being mitierent and 
should be obtainable on indent from the army clothing 
department, the cost being deducted each year from the capita- 
tion grant of the corps. This would be a great saving of trouble 
and of expense. In India, where volunteers are constantly being 
transferred from one station to another, it is essential that they 
should not have, at every change, to get new uniform. The es- 
pense falls especially heavy on officers, who have always to pro- 
vide their own uniforms, the result being that in many cases, an 
officer, when transferred to another station, rather then go to the 
expense of buying a new uniform, ceases to be a volunteer. This 
result would be obviated if the uniform of all corps was assimi- 
lated, and it was only necessary, when transferred, to have the 
facings and badges altered. At the present time in the Bengal 
presidency alone, there are no less than ten different colours of 
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uniform, khaki being the one most generally adopted. The great 
point is that the uniforms should E simple and cheap, so that 
service in the volunteers may in no case impose unnecessa 
expense on the less wealthy members of the corps, who can ill 
afford it. The universal colour for all uniforms might perhaps 
be khaki, the material being drill in the plains and serge in the 
hills, and the coat might be made after the pattern of the field 
service coat of the regular army, as for many reasons it is desir- 
able that there should be no marked difference between the uni- 
form of the regulars and that of the volunteers. Every man 
should on enrolment be supplied with a pair of English ammuni- 
tion boots, free of cost, and should subsequently be allowed to pur- 
chase these boots at the same price that they are sold to the British 
soldier. If the volunteers are to be able to march any distance, 
they must be properly shod, which at present is not the case. 


The most important matter, however, in connexion with the 
popularity, and consequent increase, 

Provision of well considered of the volunteer force is the provi- 
encouragemente, sion of well considered encourage- 
ments to those who render themselves efficient. Major Collen 
has enumerated some of the advantages and inducements which 
might be offered to those who are efficient volunteers, but in 
addition to those advocated by him, still further encouragements 
might be provided. For instance concessions might be granted 
to all efficient volunteers travelling by rail whether on duty or on 
private affairs, and they might be allowed to travel first-class in 
the case of officers and second class in the case of others, at the 
rate charged for the class below. Again, arrangements might be 
made by the Government with the large shipping companies for 
efficient volunteers to travel by sea under favorable conditions. 
Similar exemptions as regards income tax to those enjoyed by the 
regular army might also be granted. With reference to Government 
officials it has been suggested that one month’s additional service 
might be allowed to reckon towards pension or gratuity ordinarily 
admissible under existing rules, for every year’s volunteer service, 
and also that casual leave might be granted to volunteers at out- 
stations to go through their annual musketry training, and attendance 
at parades facilitated, as far as possible, by all heads of offices. For 
the officers it has been proposed that they should be allowed to accu- 
mulate an additional week of privilege leave each year, and also 
that they should be eligible for rewards and distinctions as in the 
regular army. State aid towards the education of children of de- 
serving volunteers has also been advocated. These suggestions 
are not put forward as new; but they are here again urged, as it 
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will probably be found that the best and miost practical way of 
making volunteering popular in this country is by granting these 
and similar privileges, to those who undertake the personal sacri- 
fices entatted! in rendering themselves efficient. These concessions 
would affect different classes unequally, and the only practical 
way will be to treat each class separately and to offer to each such 
privileges as would be most acceptable and most valued. Tho 
great point to be insisted on is, that the Government should in 
these matters treat the volunteers in a liberal spirit, and although 
it will probably be objected that to do this will involve considerable 
expense, and that the privileges and concessions advocated will 
cost money, we can only reply gui veut la fin veut les moyens ; 
if it is worth while having a volunteer force at all, it is 
worth while making it efficient, and the increase to the trained 
and serviceable body of active volunteers, would amply repay 
the expenditure which might be incurred. In the Madras presiden- 
cy especially, a large proportion of the volunteers are drawn 
from the poorer classes of Kurasians, to whom concessions, however 
small, would serve as an inducement to make many, who have not 
joined the movement, decide to come forward. It may be object- 
ed that this is contrary to the spirit of volunteering, but any who 
hold this view would be at liberty to decline to take advantage 
of the privileges and concessions granted. 


It is not proposed that men of the volunteer reserve should 
enjoy any of the advantages sketched above, these would be con- 
gael: exclusively to efficient volunteers, and this might, in some 
cases, serve to induce men of the reserve to join the active corps 
and make themselves efficient. 


The importance of all civil officers joining heartily in the 
Importance of civil officers join. Volunteer movement has already been 
ing the volunteer movement. pointed out when speaking of the re- 
serve. It is most desirable on every ground, that all heads of de- 
partments, and civil officers, should themselves join the active volun- 
teer force, both for the sake of example, and also because they are 
naturally the proper men to supply the much needed ofticer cle- 
ment in the force. If this were done, success would be assured, 
but without active support from those in power the volunteer 
movement cannot be placed on a satisfactory footing. 


With regard to the officers of the volunteer force there is 
no doubt much to be desired. The 
almost universal consensus af opinion 
among those who are or have heen adjutants of volunteer corps is 
that the officers do not, asa rule, take sufticient interest in their 
duties. Tuo much care cannot be bestowed upon the selection of 
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the officers, as on them the efficiency of the corps mainly depends, 
These are, under the present system, chosen by the members of the 
regiment, but it is doubtful whether in practice the best men are 
selected in this way. What is required is not only that the ofticers 
should be of good social position, and have influence with the men, 
but that they should take a keen interest in the drill and efficiency 
of the corps generally. This class of officers is at present, speak- 
ing generally, not obtained, and it has been suggested that the effi- 
ciency of corps in this respect would be improved, if the appoint- 
ment of the officers rested more with the commandant, or if it is 
not thought desirable to alter the present system of selection, that 
at any rate, the names of candidates should be submitted to the 
commanding officer for approval and that the promotion of officers 
should be left entirely in his hands, as he is the most interested 
in having good men under him. Further inducements might be 
held out to officers of volunteers to qualify themselves in profes- 
sional subjects, and the rule which requires an officer, who has 
failed twice to pass the examination laid down in the regulations, to 
resign his commission should be strictly enforced.* The diffi- 
culty of getting properly qualified officers for the volunteer forco 
is also being experienced at home, and the subject is just now pro- 
minently before the public in England. Both the militia and vo- 
lunteers at home are notoriously deficient in officers both as regards 
quantity and quality. 


Ina German work recently translated into Englixh,t there 
occur some weighty passages with regard to officers. The writer 
quotes the saying of Ruchel “the soul of the Prussian army 
isin its officers” and then goes on to point out what are the 
qualifications required in every officer. He mentions the Turks of 
the present day as an instance of the lot in store for an army com- 
posed of excellent material but under the leadership of inefticient 
officers. The best possible troops under bad leaders can never be 
of much value. 


For the volunteers it is of vital importance that the officers 
should be efficient, and know their duties thoroughly. It is an 
axiom among military men, that the weaker and less trained your 
rank and file are, if you want these men to hold their own and to 
be well disciplined in the field, the stronger must be your corps of 
officers. Never was this more clearly shown than during the war 


* The restriction against warrant officers holding commiasions in the volunteers 
might be withdrawn. 


+ The Nation in Arms translated from the German of Lieutenant-Colonel Baron 
von der Goltz by Philip A, Ashworth, 1857. An excellent work spoilt by the 
translator, 
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of 1870, when hundreds and thousands of brave Frenchmen were 
put into the field ready to fight to the last, but with the trained 
officer element wanting. 


Intimately connected with the subject of the extension of the 
volunteer movement, in fact one may 
be considered the complement of the 
other, is the provision of places of refuge at every station or centre 
where there is any considerable number of European residents. 
Before the Mutiny of 1857, Sir Henry Lawrence advocated the 
construction of a redoubt in every cantonment in India, and if this 
had been done how many valuable lives would have been saved f 
After the Mutiny it was considered almost a settled point that such 
security was to be provided, and the subject has been since taken w) 
more than once, but as far as we are aware it has not received muc! 
encouragement. from the Government. There can be no shadow of 
‘a doubt that some provision of the kind is of the utmost importance 
and would we believe go further than almost anything else in de- 
ciding the civil European and Eurasian population to join the volun- 
‘teer movement. It 1s only possible here, from the very nature of the 
subject, to touch upon it, the details should all be worked out without 
exciting public attention more than necessary, and the volunteers 
should be instructed how the places selected would have to be 
defended. Plans should be prepared beforehand of the work 
necessary to be carried out on the occurrence of an outbreak. In 
selecting the site, particular attention should be paid to the 
water supply, which should not only be ample but should be under 
command of the fire of the garrison, and the post should be 
large enough to hold all the non-combatants, and also easily de- 
fensible against an enemy unprovided with artillery. Supplies of 
food, ammunition, spare arms, disinfectants &c., for at least three 
months, and also of the necessary tools for putting the place into 
a state of defence should be stored beforehand. If, however, this is 
not considered advisable, arrangements should be made for the post 
being easily provisioned and supplied when necessary, but the for- 
mer plan would be preferable, as in the event of it being necessary 
to occupy the place at short notice, there might (and probably would) 
be difficulty in procuring the necessary supplies and implements. 
Arrangements should also be made beforehand for calling in, when 
necessary, all the Europeans and others, for whom protection would 
be required, from the outstations to the place of rendezvous. Such 
defensible places of refuge could easily be held by volunteers, thus 
setting free the regular troops for service in the field. 


It is of great importance that all volunteers should know ex- 
Duties of volunteers in case of actly what their functions would be in 
trouble, case of trouble. What portion of them 
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would occupy fortified posts and places of refuge, what portion of 
them would be required to protect cantonments at strategical centres, 

to set free the regular troops, and what portion of them would be used 
as field troops. ‘The home ties and occupations of the men, tend very 
much to chain a larye proportion of them to their own stations, because 
they could perform their duties of garrisoning defensive posts or of 
guarding cantonments in their immediate neighbourhood without 
being separated from their families and homes or deprived of their 
means of livelihood. This garrison duty is the proper rdle of volun- 
teers and was recognised as such in the Indian Volunteers’ Act of 
1869, where it is expressly laid down that no member of a volunteer 
corps shall be bound, without his consent, to serve or proceed on duty 
beyond four miles from the place at which he was enrolled, unless be 
had voluntarily engaged to serve beyond these limits. Although 
the majority of volunteers would not be in a position to leave their 
homes, yet there will probably be in every corps some young men 
who would be willing to serve out of their place of residence, or to 
take the field if required to do so, and it might be worthy of con- 
sideration whether in each corps one or two companies 
should not be formed into active companies, and composed 
of men who are willing and able to leave their homes and occupa- 
tions, and to take their place with the ficld army in an emergency. 
While serving in the field they would of course share all the privi- 
leges attaching to the regular army, including medals, rewards, 
&. In England the number of volunteers being far in excess of 
what would he required for garrison duties, it has been suggested, 
we believe, to have a mobile and reserve force somewhat as proposed 
above, but the relative proportion of those who would be in a posi- 
tion to take their place in tie field army at home would be consi- 
derably greater than could possibly be the case in India. 


Another point about which it may be necessary to offer a few 
remarks is the want of engineer 
Neceasity of engineer volun- yolunteers in this country. There are 
teers in India. at present cavalry, artillery and in- 
fantry in India, but no engineers, This state of things ought 
to be remedied. In England at the present time there are 16 
corps of engincer volunteers (of which one is a railway corps), 
and 9 divisions of submarine mining volunteers, giving a total 
strength of 11,101 engineer volunteers in England, of whom 10,805 
are efficients.” : 
The officers consist chiefly of civil and mechanical engineers, and 
the non-commissioned officers and men are, asa general rule, enrolled 


* These figures are taken from the Anaual Return of the Volunteer Corps of 
Great Britain for 1887, presented tv both Hyuses of Parliament, 
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from those connected with the profession of engineers or employed 
as masons, joiners, quarry-men, navigators or the like. For the rail- 
way corps, a special detail of trades is laid down in the Volunteer 
Regulations.* Every officer appointed toa commission is required 
to pass an examination in drill and in military engineering, and a 
further examination on promotion to the rank of major, and if he fails 
to pass the prescribed examination atter a second trial he is requir- 
ed to resign his commission. For instruction in military engi- 
neering, officers are allowed to go through a course at the School of 
Military Engineering at Chatham. 

The annual number of drills required for efficiency in the 
ease of recruits is 39 (including the inspection), of which 15 are 
engineering drills ; for the second year a volunteer has to attend 12 
engineering and 24 other drills, and for subsequent years, 6 en- 
gineering and 9 other drills, including the inspection. 


In the case of submarine mining companies, the officers are 
permitted to attend a course of instruction at Chatham to qualify 
in the subjects laid down in the regulations, and non-commissioned 
officers and men are also required to obtain certificates of proficiency. 
Each submarine mining company is exercised annually, for a period 
of 15 days, in the operations of laying out submarine mines on a 
system. 


Besides the corps of engineer volunteers above mentioned there 
is an organization in England known as the Engineer and Railway Vo- 
lunteer Statf Corps, which consists of ofticers only, without any rank 
and filef. This corps was first formed in 1865 and is composed of the 
general managers of all the principal railways, eminent engineers and. 
railway contractors, and of the 28 officers of which it now consists 
half are railway managers and the other half engineers and contrac- 
tors. The object of the formation of this corps was that the princi- 

al engineers and officers of railways should co-operate with the War 
Pysparehant in the defence of the country, and that the contractors 
should be called in when required for the construction of deten- 


%* Volunteer Reyulations, 1887, para. 36, 


af + The normal strength of the Engineer and Railway Volunteer Staff Corpe is as 
follows :— 


Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 1 
Lieutenant-Colonela s 29 
Majors on 20 
Captains 2 ie ois ae o- §=20 
Lieutenants and 2nd Lieutenants... ao ae 40 

Total ve 110 


But the corps is at present considerably under strength, there being only 28 offi- 
cers, 
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sive and other works. So far, however, the duties of the corps 
have been confined to answering certain problems which have been 
submitted to them from time to time by the War Department, but 
in the event of an invasion, work eau. be carried out by ordinary 
civil labor under the orders of the officers of the corps, and bodies 
of navvies, plate-layers and other labourers would be organized for 
the construction of field works to impede and obstruct the advance 
of the invader and for the service of the railways. 


Although the Engineer and Railway Volunteer Staff Corps 
would doubtless be of considerable value in England in case of an 
invasion, the organization is not one, in our opinion, suited to India, 
where the conditions are totally different to those which obtain at 
home, and it is only alluded to here as proposals have been put 
forward to introduce a somewhat similar organization in India. 


As already mentioned there are no engineer volunteer corps 
in this country, but apparently the Army Regulations of India 
contemplate the possibility of the formation of such corps, as the 
sanctioned establishments, qualifications for efficiency, &c., for this 
branch, are therein laid down. The number of drills necessary for 
efficiency in a recruit is fixed at 20, (10 in drill and 10 in military 
engineering) and trained volunteers are required to attend 12 
drills annually in military engineering. To qualify as an extra- 
efficient a member of an engineer volunteer corps must besides 
the above, attend 7 ordinary or engineer instruction drills, and in 
a ldition, must execute some simple engineering work before, and to 
the satisfaction of, the inspecting officer. 

Of the total number of volunteers in India, 7,097 belong 

to the different railway volunteer 

Préposals for the formation of corps, and of this number 6,111 are 
engincer. volunteers, efficient (see Appendix).* These men 
are all servants of the several railway companies and state railways, 
and would in time of trouble be wanted for professional duty on 
the railways, but they could nevertheless be of much service in de- 
fending fortified places at the principal railway junctions and_ter- 
mini, and in guarding the line of railway. In order to be in a 
better position to undertake these duties, some modification in 


* It has already been proposed that any man entering Government service 
hereafter shall be obliged as a condition of service to become a volunteer and this 
rule would apply to all employés on state railways. It is most desirable that the 
staff of all our railways in India should become etticient volunteers, This, as already 
mentioned, is the case on the Canadian railways and there seems no reason why i¢ 
should not be the same in India. It is believed that at the present time on the 
North-Western Railway every man is required on entering the service to sign a 
certificate that he will become a volunteer, and if this condition were extended to 
all state railways, there is little doubt that private companies would follow suit, 
if the importance of the matter were properly represented to them, 
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their present organization would appear desirable. At the pre- 
sent time the whole of the railway volunteer corps (twelve in 
number) are trained as rifle corps, but we would propose that in 
each of these corps (excluding the 3rd Punjab or North-Western 
Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps, which will be treated separately) 
acertain proportion, one or two companies according to the 
strength of the corps, should be converted into engineer volun- 
teers, but still to be attached to the original body. Volunteers 
might be called for from those of suitable trades to make up these 
companies, and it is anticipated that there would be little diffi- 
culty in getting the numbers required. These companies should 
be provided with a special equipment of engineering tools, in ad- 
dition to the toolsalready in the railway stores, and should be 
required to go through a certain number of drills in engineering 
instruction annually. The number (twelve) laid down in the Army 
Regulations of India, would, considering their previous training, 
seem sufficient. 


With regard to the officers, it would be necessary that they 
should receive instruction in field works and other engineering 
duties of a military nature, to enable them to carry out the training 
of their companies, and for this purpose they should be allowe 
to attend a course of instruction at the head-quarters of the Sap- 
pers and Miners at Roorkee, Kirkee, or Bangalore according as 
they were in the Bengal, Bombay, or Madras presidency, in the 
same way as officers of engineer volunteers in England are allow- 
ed to attend a course of instruction at the School of Military En- 
gineering at Chatham. They might also be permitted, if they cared 
to do so when on furlough, to go to Chatham under the same con- 
ditions as officers of engineer volunteers in England. All officers 
should be required to pass the examination laid down in A. R. IL. 
1886, Vol. LX, para. 96-98. 


The engincer companies of railway volunteer corps would, if 
thus trained, be capable of constructing defensive works, of putting 
railway stations in a state of defence, of securing any portion of the 
railway from injury or seizure, of repairing the permanent way 
when injured, and of generally protecting the line during times of 
disturbance. 

For the safe-guarding of the line, more especially the princi- 

Provision of armoured trains on pal bridges, and to keep open the com- 
main lines. munications, it would be necessary to 
provide armoured trains at the prin- 

cipal places on all the main lines. These have not yet been 
introduced in India, but they have been used by us in Egvpt 
with considerable success. They might be made up in the railway 
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workshops in India, and should carry a light field piece or ono 
or two machine guns on a truck, and have another truck attached 
to carry the necessary materials to relay or repair the line. 
The carriages as well as the engine should be bullet proof and 
should be capable of carrying half a company of infantry and 
some volunteer engineers accustomed to plate-laying. 
With regard to the 3rd Punjab or North-Western Railway 
Conversion of North-Western Volunteer Rifle Corps, which has 
Railway Rifle Volunteers into a purposely been excluded from the 
railway engineer corps. above proposals. This corps has at 
the present time 951 members enrolled, of which number 875 are 
returned as efficient. The whole of this corps we would propose 
to convert from a rifle corps into a railway engineer volunteer 
corps, somewhat similar to the 2nd Cheshire Railway Engineer 
Volunteers in England, which has its head-quarters at Crewe. 
This latter corps was only raised at the beginning of last year and 
comprises now an effective force of 23 officers and 607 rank and 
file. It is composed entirely of the men of the staff of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, who in their ordinary 
yocations are smiths, fitters, firemen &c., and are undergoing in 
addition to the ordinary infantry drill a course of instruction in 
military engineering. Other railway companies in England, for ex- 
ample, the Manchester, Sheftield and Lincoln and the Metropolitan, 
following the lead of the London and North-Western, are now 
establishing volunteer corps, and on the South-Eastern Railway 
2,000 men of the railway staff have recently expressed a wish to 
join a similar organization. The importance of having a body 
of men capable of efficiently working our railway service on the 
north-western frontier in time of war has log been recognized, 
and the formation of a railway service corps from the North- 
Western Railway formed the subject of the prize essay of this 
Institution two years ago. The writer of that essay proposed to 
form such a corps from three sources, (1) the existing staff of the 
North-Western Railway, (2) men of the British army reserves, 
and (3) men of the native army reserves, and he considered that 
such a corps should not be “ classed as volunteers or militia but 
as a regular military corps and as such should be borne on the 
strength of the Indian army.” It is not our purpose, nor is it 
within the province of this paper, to consider whether such a 
scheme is practical or feasible, any one who cares to do so can 
judge for himself by reading the essay referred to, in which the 
scheme will be found worked out in considerable detail. All that 
concerns us here is the utilization of the present North-Western 
Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps as railway engineer volunteers. 
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Such a body would naturally furnish the nucleus for any 
more extended scheme that might be adopted hereafter. The 
duties which it would be required to perform would be 
the working of the different lines included in the North-Western 
Railway system, and the proper protection of these lines. In the 
case of a war beyond our frontier, a great strain would be thrown 
on the North-Western Railway, and the best way to be prepared 
for this is to train the employd¢s of the railway, in times of peace, 
in those duties which they would be required to carry out in war, 
and this could be effected by forming them now into a railway en- 
gineer corps. 


In the Regulations for the Organization of the Line of Communi- 
cations of an Army in the Field* it is observed that “ railways are 
of such paramount importanoe in war and their proper use is so 
difficult and so liable to produce confusion, that full and complete 
instructions are requisite,” and as an attack on India from beyond 
our north-western frontier appears to be admitted, even by the 
highest authorities, as a possible contingency, too much attention 
cannot be given to all details connected with the concentration on 
the frontier, in case of emergency, of troops and munitions of war. 
It must moreover be borne in mind that as railways are a more 
vulnerable kind of communication than ordinary roads, it is all the 
more necessary that precautions should be taken to prevent any 
interruption in the working of the line, and provision should be 
made in the event of the demolition of bridges, permanent way &c., 
for their immediate restoration. 


In order to carry out these duties the North-Western Railway 
Volunteers, when converted into a railway engineer corps, should 
be required to undergo a training similar to that already described 
for engineer companies of the other railway volunteer corps, but 
in addition they should be practised frequently in rapidly loading 
and unloading artillery and cavalry, and should also receive some 
instruction in the principles of the concentration of troops by railway. 
The officers should be required to pass the examination laid down 
in the Army Kegulations of India for the engineer branch of the 
service. The provision of armoured trains for the protection of 
the line, already advocated, would, in the case of the North- 
Western Railway, be of even more importance than on other Indian 
lines. 


It is not proposed that the services of the North-Westemn 


Railway Volunteer Corps should be utilized for the construction of 
new lines beyond the frontier, if such are required other means would 


* Issued with Army Circulars dated 1st June 1878, 
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have to be adopted. If a campaign had to be undertaken across the 
border, and rapid railway extensions had to be made, the services 
of engineer volunteers would no doubt be necessary, as the num- 
ber of Royal Engineers in India would not be sufficient for the 
work, but it would in this case be better to call for volunteers from 
other parts of India and not to take away the staff of the North- 
Western Railway which could ill be spared at such a time. 

Among other duties which we would propose to assign to the 
engineer volunteers on the main lines of railway throughout India, 
would be the execution of plans for the defence of railway stations, 
the protection of important bridges and the rapid restoration of any 
bridges which may be destroyed on the line. These plans should 
be prepared beforehand and be available for use whenever requir- 
ed. They should be so designed that the material on the spot, 
such as rails, sleepers, &., could be utilized for carrying them 
out, as it must be remembered that rapidity of execution would 
be of the first importance and there would probably be no time 
to procure materials from a distance. 


Another very important function which might be undertaken 
Formation of submarine mining by engincer volunteers, is the defenco 
volunteer corps. of our great sea-ports by torpedos. 
The importance of defending our rivers and harbours in England 
has been fully recognized, and for this purpose in addition to the re- 
gular and militia submarine mining corps of Royal Engineers, there 
are, as already mentioned, nine divisions of volunteer submarine 
miners. At the present time, the arrangements for the defence of 
our Indian ports by torpedos are certainly imperfect, and it ought 
to be possible to raise at such placesas Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta 
and Rangoon detachments of engineer volunteers, and train them as 
submarine miners. The class of men required might be obtained 
from the telegraph department, the dockyards &e., and might he 
organized and trained under the direction of the Inspector of Sub- 
marine Mining Defences in India. At present we believe this 
duty is carried out by one or more officers of Royal Engincers at 
each port, assisted by a few non-commissioned officers of Royal 
Engineers and some men of the native sappers and miners, but in 
practice this arrangement does not appear to work satisfactorily ; 
native soldiers are of little use for this kind of work, and a further 
number of Europeans should be substituted in their place. These 
might be supplemented by the volunteers proposed, who would not 
only be able to assist in manning the boats and in submarine 
mining duties generally, but should be trained in the use of the 
electric light, which now plays an important part in harbour defence 
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As already pointed out the garrison artillery in India is not 

sufficient to mect the requirements 

Increase of garrison artillery of'all our defensive works, and tor this 
Soluriteans desimble, reason every encouragement should 
he given to the raising of corps of volunteer artillery at all stations 
where there are forts to be manned, and this remark applies more 
especially to our @ sea-ports where a strong force of garrison 
artillery willbe required when the defensive works, now in pro- 
xs, are completed. 

In taking stock of our resources we must not neglect to utilize 
all the means to our hand, and it has 
been suggested that the seafaring 
men who come to our ports might be trained to work the guns 
in the defence works. It has been estimated that there are all 
the year round on an average some 1500 sailors in Calcutta and 
proportionate numbers at the other ports, and many of these it 
they had some training beforehand might be available to help in 
the defence of these harbours for a short time on an emergency. 
Of course these men are constantly changing and cannot be calcu- 
lated on with any certainty, but a proportion of them are more or 
less stationary and might be utilized to form the nucleus of a corps 
of naval artillery volunteers.* At any rate in estimating our 
resources, it is well to bear in mind that we have at our principal 
ports a possible source of strength in the European seamen, and 
iihouah we recognise the difficulties, it ought not to be impossible 
to devise some practical scheme to make use of their services fur 
defensive purposes. 

In concluding this paper we would again urge the necessity of 
being prepared for every eventuali 
ty which may arise, the present is 
the time to complete our organization and to perfect our arrange- 
ments. When Philip If’s Armada set sail from Cadiz, when 
Napoleon I was organizing his legions at Boulogne, when on the 
evening of the 18th June 1815, the remnant of the Guards were 
awaiting the arrival of the Prussians on the heights of La Have 
Sainte, the future of England did not tremble in the balance more 
than when the sepoys at Meerut on the 10th May, 1857, raised the 
standard of revolt, and gave the signal for a conflagration which 
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peace, which contributed largely to the disasters which followed 
the outbreak at Meerut in 1857, but after the lessons of the great 
rebellion, it will be our own fault if we neglect to. take every” pres 
caution in our power to prevent a repetition of the terrible scenes 
then enacted. It is the fashion in’ the present day in England, 
among a certain political party to speak lightly of India, and of 
the important part played by this magnificent dependency of the 
British Grown, It is true that India does not furnish to the 
mother-country a yearly tribute of ready money such as Java fur- 
nishes to Holland, or Guba to Spain, but the benefits it confers on 
England indirectly are enormous. The number of English 
families who find an honorable means of existence in official 
positions or in business in India, may be counted by thousands 
and British capital is spread by millions over the country 
in indigo and tea plantations, in railways, banks, and houses 
of business. For the greatness of England — the preser 
tion of the vast domains of the Honorable East India Company 
is a question of life or death. India once lost it would not be 
many years before Great Britain fell to the rank of Holland or 
Denmark among the nations. This fate she was only saved from 
in 1857, at terrible cost by the skill of her statesmen and the 
courage of her soldiers. Although it is not likely that a crisis 
of an exactly similar kind will ever occur again in the history 
of India, yet there are signs of coming troubles both from 
within and without which we cannot afford to disregard. 
Tie mass of the native population of whatever race or creed, 
are without doubt perfectly content with our rule, yet there is a 
small minority, the product of the system of education which wo 
ourselves have carried on during the last 30 years, who want to 
apply to India democratic methods of government, which England 
herself has only reached by slow degrees through the dis- 
cipline of many centuries of preparation, This small minority 
are dissatisfied with the present state of things, and would, if they 
had the opportunity, intrigue for a change. “tho whole tendeney 
of our present internal policy i is to lower the influence and prestige 
of the European element, to which alone we owe our supremacy 
in India, and as we sow the wind so shall we reap the whirlwind. 
As long as the Bengali Babu and the Bombay Brahmin are 
encouraged in their pretentions, and the native press is allow- 
ed its present licence to stir up. discontent and sedition in the 
country, so long are we preparing for ourselves troubles in the 
future. 


Again, if we turn our eyes to the north-west, possible 
dangers may be scen looming in the near distance. Lussia whose 
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aims are so aggressive and unprovoked, has now advanced to 
within easy striking distance of Herat, and at any moment a con- 
flict may be precipitated, the magnitude and results of which it 
is impossible to foretell. Nor, as we have seen, are our harbours 
or our fleet in such a state as to preclude all possibility of hostile 
attack upon our coasts or invasion from the sea. 

In any case, whether the danger be from within or without, 
the necessity is the same, namely, that we should be in a position 
when the crisis comes, to utilize every available man whether 
European or Eurasian, in securing the safety of the empire. The 
subject is one of immense importance for the welfare of the British 
rule in India, and if the suggestions contained in this paper shall 
help, even in the smallest degree, toa solution of the difficult 
problem which it has been sought to solve, as to the best means 
of organizing and utilizing the services of the civilian European 
and Eurasian population for the defence of the country, the object 
of the writer will have been fully attained. 


81st December, 1888. 
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sive and other works. So far, however, the duties of the corps 
have been confined to answering certain problems which have been 
submitted to them from time to time by the War Department, but 
in the event of an invasion, work would be carried out by ordinary 
civil labor under the orders of the ofticers of the corps, and bod 3 
of navvies, plate-layers and other labourers would be organized for 
the construction of field works to impede and obstruct the advance 
of the invader and for the service of the railways. 


Although the Engineer and Railway Volunteer Staff Corps 
would doubtless be of considerable value in England in ease of an 
invasion, the organization is not one, in our opinion, suited to India, 
where the conditions are totally different. to those which obtain at 
home, and it is only alluded to here as proposals have been put 
furward to introduce a somewhat similar organization in India, 


As already mentioned there are no engineer volunteer corps 
inthis country, but apparently the Army MReyulations of India 
contemplate the possibility of the formation of such corps, as the 
sanctioned establishments. qualifications for eflicieney, &c., for this 
branch, are therein laid down. | The number of drills necessary tor 
efficieney in a recruit is fixed at 20, (U0 in drill and 10 in military 
fineering) and trained volunteers are required to attend 12 
drills annually in’ military engineering. To qualify as an extra- 
eticient a member of an engineer volunteer corps must besides 
the above, attend 7 ordinary or engineer instruction drills, and in 
aldition, must execute some simple engineering work before, and to 
the satisfaction of, the inspecting officer, ; 

Of the total number of volunteers in India, 7,097 belong 

to the different railway volunteer 

Pripoaals for the formation of corps, and of this number 6,111 are 
sneneer'voluntiers: efficient (see Appendix).* These men 
ure all servants of the several railway companies and state railways, 
and would in time of trouble be wanted for professional duty on 
the railways, but they could nevertheless be of much service in de- 
fending fortified places at the principal railway junctions and_ter- 
mini, aud in guarding the line of railway. In order to be in a 
better position to undertake these duties, some modification in 


* Ithas already been proposed that any man entering Government service 
hereafter shall be obliged as a condition of service to become a volunteer and this 
rule would apply to all emp/oy‘s on state railways. It is most desirable that the 
suff of all our railwaya in India should become ettivient volunteers. ‘This, as already 
mentioned, is the case on the Canadian railways and there seems no reason why it 
should net be the same in India. It ia believed that at the present time on the 
North-Western Railway every man is required on entering the servive to sign a 
certificate that he will become a volunteer, and if this condition were extended to 
all state railways, there is little duubt that private companies would follow suit, 
if the importance of the watter were properly represented to them, 


: Date of — | Headquarters 
Serpe: formation. station. 
Dehra Dun Mounted Rifles w. | 24th July 85 | Dehra Dun - 3 
29th Feb, 8t . ‘a: on 
Sibsagor Mounted Infantry |} Suh agh, sot) Amsone =| or) 76 
7th Vet. 81 | 
Calcutta Mounted Rifles wo || Fe OSE go [Calentta = =] on} 82 
Upper Burma Volunteer Rifles... 18th Feb. 87 | Mandalay - 132 56 
Darrang Mounted Infantry wee 8rd June 87 | Tezpur - - - 60 Wy 
Lakimpur Mounted Rifles «| 27th July 88 | Dibrugarh - -| 139] 97 
RIFLES. 

Madras Volunteer Guards «| 2nd July 57 | Madras - - -| 457} 301 
Nagpore Volunteer Rifle Corps ... | 29th Dec. 60 | Nagpore - -| 273] 176 
Ast Punjab Volunteer Rifle Corps...| Ist Apl 61 | Lahore - -| 433] 35% 
2nd Punjab (or Simla) Volunteer 

Rifle Corps Qnd May 61 | Simla .- - -] 255) 325 
Calcutta Volunteer Rifle Corps ...| 8rd Feb. 63 | Calcutta - -| 811 | 575 


Bangalore Rifle Volunteers +» | 21st Dec, 68 | Bangalore- -] 443] 306 
East Indian Railway py sluntess 


Ritle Corps 17th July 69 | Jamalpore -  - | 1,089 | 1,657 
Allahabad Volunteer Rifle Corps ... | 11th Jan. 71 | Allahabad - -] 380] 315 
Mussoorie Volunteer Rifle Corps .. | 24th July 71 | Mussoorie - -| 369 | 359 
Naini Tal Volunteer Rifle Corps ... | 26th July 71 | Naini Tal - -| 256 | 250 
Oudh Volunteer Rifle Corps ... | 10th Jan. 72 | Lucknow - -| 331] 319 
Thomason College Volunteer Rifle 

Corps 19th Aug. 72 | Roorkeo + - 37 35 
Eastern Bengal State Railway 

Volunteer Rifle Corps w+ | Ist Mar, 73 | Calcutta - -| 266 | 203 


Great Indian Peninsula State Rail- 
way Volunteer Rifle Corps... | 29th Dec. 75 | Bombay - -/ 1,062 | 1,009 


Moulmein Volunteer Rifle Corps ... | 2nd July 77 | Moulmein - -| 320 | 289 
Bombay Voluntecr Rifle Corps... | 15th Aug. 77} Bombay - -| 742 | 614 
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sork-hops in India, and should carry a light field piece or ono 
or two machine guns on a truck, and have another truck attached 
to carry the necessary materials to relay or repair the line. 
The carriages as well as the engine should be bullet proof and 
should be capable of carrying half a company of infantry and 
some volunteer engineers accustomed to plate-laving. 5 
With regard to the 8rd Punjab or North-Western Railway 
Conversion of North-Westen Wolunteer Rifle Corps, which has 
Railway Ritle Volunteers into » purposely been excluded from. the 
mulway engineer corpa above proposals. This corps has at 
the present time 951 members enrolled, of which number 875 are 
returned] as efficient. The whole of this corps we would propose 
to convert from a rifle corps into a railway engineer volunteer 
corps, somewhat similar to the 2nd Cheshire Railway Engineer 
Valugteses in England, which has its head-quarters at Crewe. 
This latter corps was only raised at the beginning of last year and 
comprises now an effective force of 23 officers and 607 rank and 
file. It is composed entirely of the men of the staff of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, who in their ordinary 
vocations are smiths, fitters, firemen &c., and are undergoing in 
addition to the ordinary infantry drill a course of instruction in 
military engineering. Other railway companies in England, for ex- 
ample, the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln and the Metropolitan, 
following the lead of the London and North-Western, are now 
establishing volunteer corps, and on the South-Eastern) Railway 
2,000 men of the railway staff have recently expressed a wish to 
join a similar organization, The importance of having a body 
of men capable of efficiently working our railway service on the 
north-western frontier in time of war has lomg been recognized, 
and the formation of a railway service corps from the North- 
Western Railway formed the subject of the prize essay of this 
Institution two years azo. The writer of that essay proposed to 
form such a corps from three sources, (1) the existing staff of the 
North-Western Railway, (2) men of the British army reserves, 
and (3) men of the native army reserves, and he considered that 
such a corps should not be * classed as_ volunteers or militia: but 
as a regular military corps and as such should be borne on the 
etrenuth of the Indian army.” It is not our purpose, nor is it 
within the province of this paper, to consider whether such a 
scheme is practical or feasible, any one who cares to do so can 
judge for himself by reading the essay referred to, in’ which the 
scheme will be found worked out in considerable detail. All that 
concerns us here is the utilization of the present) North-Western 
Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps as railway engineer volunteers. 
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come Font (ant in 

Coorg and Mysore Volunteer Rifle |; 2lst Nov. 84 | Mercara - -| 225 | 155 

Corps 19th Aug. 87* 
Godavari Rifle Volunteers «.| 9th June 85 | Coconada - -| 114 81 
Chittagong Volunteer Rifle Corps | 24th July 85 | Chittagong - rm 63 
Bellary Volunteer Rifles 24th Julv 85 | Bellary - - - G2 33 
Coimbatore Volunteer Rifles 7th Aug. &5 | Coimbatore - 69 62 
Malabar Volunteer Rifle Corps 4th Aug. &5 | Calicut- - -| 328] 187 
Madras Railway Volunteers +. | Qlst Aug. 85 | Perambur - -} 838 | 739 
Vizagapatam Rifle Volunteers 16th Oct. 85 | Vizagapatam -| 182] 113 
Gauhati Volunteer Rifle Corps 13th Nov. 85 | Gauhati - - 40 33 
Yercaud Volunteer Rifle Corps ...| 19th Feb. 86 | Yercaud - - 48 22 
Southern Mahratta Railway Volun- 

teer Rifle Corps +. | 20th Oct.. 36 | Hubli - - -| 458] 290 
Poona Volunteer Rifle Corps 4th Jan. 87 | Poona - - -| 364] 288 
Hotelwarh:V olunteer, Corps | Bsth Now. n74| Fatehyarh- -| 72] 1 
Upper Burma Volunteer Rifles ... ven iy HH Mandalay - -| 201 85 
Bengal-Nagpore Railway Volunteer 

Rifle Corps 15th June 88 | Nagpore - -| 3338} 228 

Toran - 119,555 75,008 


RESERVES. 


Presidency Volunteer Reserve Bat- 
talion 


30th Mar. §8 


Dum-Dum_ -]} 330 


EXTRACTS FROM OTHER ESSAYS RECEIVED. 


“To the utmost of our power.” 


* * * * * * 


I would propose that any man over 35 years of age, who has 
served seven years with the volunteers, should become a reservist; 
up to that age no man should feel the drills and rifle shooting 
irksome. 

* * * * * * 

Much might be done to improve the volunteer officers and 
non-commissioned officers ; they might be allowed to attend drills 
and parades of British regiments, and, those that have time, be 
ateached to regiments for a course of instruction. Again, they 
might be allowed to attend the musketry classes now held in the 
hills, Changla Gali, Pachmari, ete. The rank of the officers too 
might be more generally recognized. 


It would be a great boon to volunteer corps if it could be 
managed that they should attend camps of exercise, and be 
brigaded with, and treated the same as, other troops. In these 
days, when yearly several camps of exercise take place at different 
stations in India, surely something of the sort could be managed ? 
A few days ina regular camp of exercise would do more to teach 
the volunteer soldier the necessity of discipline than many months 
of company or battalion drill. We should also not hear com- 
plaints that volunteers had been hardly treated in being taken 
out too far for an occasional field day. 

Drill, Iam glad to say is getting yearly simpler and more 
practical, and does not require the amount of reading and minute 
practice that it did some years back—not that I would say that 
good, honest, practical work, such as will occur in real actions 
ean be too much practised ; the more we work away at practical 
drill, the better we shall all be. But the intricacies of drill are 
less than they were, and in consequence the hard worked man will 
not have his time taken up by learning something that if he 
was led into action the sooner he unlearnt the better. 
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The Indian volunteer does not require to learn much beyond 
being able to be moved about, and how to shoot. The elements 
of the defence, and the throwing up of simple earth works, 
might also be learnt with advantage. 

One more thing that the Indian volunteer might learn, and 
would find, not only useful but extremely interesting—that is 
visual signalling with flags, heliographs and lamps. 

* * * * * * 

The most important duty of the volunteer is to be a rifle 
man in the true sense of the word. As Prince Kraft says of 
artillery that their duty is—‘first to hit, secondly to hit, 
thirdly to hit,” so might it be said of the rifle-man. The 
material of the volunteers is just what is wanted to make a good 
marksman, and many of them are good sportsmen. There is no 
reason that a great proportion of our Indian volunteers should 
not be as good shots as are the Boers. There are of course many 
shining lights among rifle shots in the volunteer ranks, but the 
majority, ‘T fear do not deserve the name of rifle-men. 

* * * * * * 


Much might be done to help the shooting of the volunteer 
army, if Government would sanction rifle ranges, wherever 
there are a few volunteers stationed, near to where they live ; in 
many stations the ranges are far away, or else the volunteers 
are dependent on the ranges of other corps when they can get 
them, then probably the time that the ranges are vacant does not 
suit, or there is some other hitch. 

Morris tubes also would be a great assistance both for recruits 
learning to shoot, and for men who had not time to go to the 
range to practise. A Morris tube shooting gallery can be put 
up almost anywhere, and would afford both instruction and 
amusement at the same time. 

The lack of artillery volunteers is very apparent in thie 
country. 
* * * * * * 

The artillery that there is at present in Calcutta, Bombar, 
Madras and Rangoon is absurdly small considering the importance 
of the places and the number of Europeans and Siucstans living 
in them. Karachi has no artillery. 

Inland stations, which in times of general or local rising would 
have to hold their own against a thousand to one perhaps, and in 
many of which there are forts, as Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Luck- 
now, Agra, Allahabad, Chunar, etc., would be materially streng- 
thened by a battery or so. Not to speak of machine guns—a few 
Gardners or Maxims would go a long way when well served, to 
make up for deficiencies in aumbers against an Asiatic enemy. 
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The Asiatic has a great shrinking from artillery, the noise 
alarms him, and he does not stop to calculate which arm—artillery 
or infantry—causes the greater Tes. 


The 9 pounder which is now at last being replaced by the 12 
pounder might be handed over with advantage to the volunteer 
army, and in time of war, if required to be used as field artillery, 
might be horsed locally sufficiently well to be moved about. 


Of late years, a movement has been made in the direction of 
mounted volunteers ; these are more easily raised in India than at 
home. Out here, the country-bred pony makes a most excellent 
mount for mounted infantry, and in this capacity the mounted 
volunteer is likely to be most useful. A few mounted men might 
prove invaluable in every station in the event of another mutiny. 


With regard to the classification of volunteers, we have a 
large body of railway volunteers all over India, and most railway 
officials now entertained have to sign an agreement to serve in the 
volunteers of that railway. Now in 4 vast county like India, 
where so very much depends on our railway communications, the 
mere enrolment of railway employés as volunteers seems to be but 
making half use of the material we have at hand. About ten of 
the biggest rifle corps in India are composed of railway employés. 
Now a rifle corps, formed into battalions of a railway service 
corps, and further sub-divided into management companies and 
armour train companies, would I think, produce a very much more 
serviceable corps. 


To the management companies would have to be attached a 
certain number of native writers, etc., and to the construction com- 
panies, gangs of workmen. 

The armour train companies should be composed of picked 
shots, and also have a gun detachment with them, and, if possible, 
one or two machine guns, and the necessary detachment for work- 
ing them. 

* * * * * * 

Another most important volunteer service might be formed 
from the telegraph department. Telegraph companies might be 
attached to the various railway service corps, as the telegraph 
community is comparatively small. 

* * * * * 

The post office too might have a corps, which for service 
would detach companies and sections to work the field post office. 
* * * * * * 

The public works department, though unable to do more 
than provide officers and non-commissioned otticers, could do 
good work if organized in a separate corps. Their experience 
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in works of all kinds, and especially in dealing with native work- 
men and coolie labour, would be of great assistance on service in 
lightening the burden from the shoulders of the field engineers. 

* * sd 


* * * 


Many officers of the volunteer corps, especially civilians, 
are well fitted to command the native garrison reserve, and thus 
do away with the necessity of officers from the active native 
army being detached from their regiments for this purpose. We 
have far too few officers at present with the active army and 
during the latter part of the cee war even, many Staff Corps 
officers in civil employ were recalled to military duty and posted 
to regiments, who believed themselves to have given up military 
duty for good and all; a civilian is eminently fitted to command 
the garrison reserve of his district. The examples of Lawrence, 
Montgomery, etc., during the Mutiny should ever be before the 
civil servant volunteer. 

* * -* * * * 


Finally I would say, let Government on its part give every 
encouragement to the volunteer ; by recognizing the status of 
their officers more ; by arming them with the best weapon going ; 
see that they have ranges, and every appliance for lear ning He 
proper use of their rifles ; encouraging and assisting public 
servants to join the force ; and in every way trying to cause the 
volunteer army to be looked upon as a real thing, likely to afford 
it the greatest help in times of trouble. The expenses for the 
poorer class of European and Eurasian might be lightened, the Go- 
yernment helping clerks, etce., even beyond the capitation grant. 
Indeed, volunteering should not be allowed to be an expense to 
anyone: all necessary expenses ought to be borne by tle 
Government. It is enough that the volunteer provides the man, 
let Government arm and clothe him entirely. 


Let Government also sanction the increase of the volunteer 
artillery, and either provide guns, or give the volunteers the 
opportunity of using the guns of the active army until such time 
as they can be provided with guns, though the latter isa very 
lame way of getting ready for the emergency, which may come 
upon us at any time. Also let it provide machine guns as ausi- 
liaries to the comparatively small volunteer army we can ever 
have for a country like this, even if every able-bodied man enrolled 
himself. Until the country still further develops itself and 
more Europeans settle down in it—till more Europeans look upon 
India as their home—we shall never have a comfortable hold over 
the country. 


“ The blast of war blows in our ears, 
* * * * 


“ Stiffen the sinews” 


Shakespeare. 


* * * * * 


We have seen that the regular troops must be concentrated 
at the important centres of India, and therefore the smaller posts 
in remote districts where a disturbance might be fraught with 
lasting injury, must remain destitute of troops unless we employ 
the volunteers and concert other means for maintaining law and 
order. This is an unavoidable contingency, and we will therefore 
define the duties of the Indian volunteers when auxiliary to the 
British forces to be :— 


(1) The protection of minor centres in which it is not ad- 
visable to retain regular troops. 


(2) The security and maintenance of uninterrupted road, rail- 

way and telegraphic communication throughout the country. 

(3.) To give confidence to the well disposed and awe the 
disaffected within our borders. 

(4.) To leaven the contingents of native princes, whose 
services may be requisitioned, near the borders which are 
liable to incursions from savage tribes, e. g. Burma, Assam, 
Sikkim, &e. 

(5.) _To provide detachments of railway volunteers for service 
beyond the frontiers. 

* * * * * 


Even if all the volunteers borne on the rolls were ready to 
move to-morrow to any remote part of India, it is absurd to 
suppose that their corps could carry out the programme we have 
proposed for them, insufficient as they are in numbers, in equip- 
ment and in preparation. Deductions for sick, untrained men and 
absentees, must be made : finally trade and commerce would be 
paralysed, and the monetary loss alone would condemn such a move. 
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Volunteers corps must be divided into local and active or service* 
companies, composed of members who are willing to serve, respec- 
tively, locally or ata distance. The necessity for separate corps does 
not exist: calls of the nature we have indicated will be of rare 
occurrence and only made in times of grave national emergency. 

* * * * * 


The retention of the serrice companies in the local regiments 
will, besides being convenient for administrative purposes, add 
considerably to their efficiency, for these companies must receive 
a special training. Members whom circumstances or inclination 
attract to the active companies can be transferred to them without 
difficulty. The framing of rules specially applicable to the service 
companies must be vested in Government, and not in officers and 
members as Art. 24 of the Regulations allows for existing corps. 
Section XVI of Act XX of 1869, concerning the local use 
of volunteers must also be remodelled to suit the proposed al- 
teration in the terms of enrolment. 

* * * * * 

Turning to enrolment, the first question which naturally forces 
itself on our attention is how to ensure sufficient men for the 
volunteer service companies. 


This may be secured as follows :— 

(1.) By drafting voluntary members from the local to the 
active companies. 

(2.) By increasing the number of volunteers and making 
additional concessions to those joining the service com- 
panies. 

* * * * 

Another method of al ae the service is to encourage 
volunteering in the many European schools which are now esta- 
blished all over India. Prizes might be offered to boys perfecting 
themselves in military exercises ; a liking for these would be 
inculeated in early lite, and on attaining manhood many of the 
lads would be anxious to keep up this attractive form of recreation 
and the volunteer ranks augmented accordingly. 


To encourage men to join the service companies Govern- 
ment might consider the advisability of conferring privileges on 
members ; finding employment for them in offices, railways, as 
supervisors of labour &¢., &c., according to their several abilities 
and permitting them to attend their training without loss of salary: 
and offering state education to the children of men who had 
served meritoriously for a specified period. 


* The Writer uses the terms active and service companies aynonymously 
throughout this easay, 
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Additional grants should be made to volunteers belonging to 
the active companies : these might be applied in the following 
manner. 


(1.) In increasing the capitation grant. This is not an un- 
reasonable request when we require a higher standard of efficiency 
from the men. 


(2.) In pay for qualisied volunteer instructors. 


To attain the required qualifications, commanding officers 
should keep a list of intelligent candidates who might be 
attached to British corps, and receive the pay of their rank, 
if they succeeded in passing the test, at the end of their 
period of probation. This increase of cost might be defrayed, b: 
reducing the number of drill instructors selected from the Britis 
forces, and introducing in their stead, a sprinkling of volunteer 
instructors. It is not advisable, however, to have more than a pro- 
portion of these men, and those obtaining certificates in excess of 
the establishment can remain as supernumeraries receiving pay 
only when employed. 

(3). In making an allowance on a fixed scale for travelling 
expenses. 

Article 417, A. R. I. allows volunteers proceeding “ on duty ” 
to travel on certain railways in the next higher class of car- 
riage than that for which they purchase tickets. Granting free 
passes on state railways to the volunteers of the service com- 
panies when proceeding to camps, drills, and ranges would be a 
further allurement to men of small means to join them. 

* * * * * 


The difficulty of horsing and transporting field guns, and the 
drain on the supply of horses, which a great war must entail ren- 
ders it improbable that sufficient ‘would be forthcoming to horse 
volunteer artillery, and consequently instruction in the duties of 
such would be a mere waste of valuable time. 

* * * * * 


The volunteer active companies must be provided with machine 
guns. Mules and ponies should be trained to carry them, the 
latter will probably be the means of transport as the mules will 
have been requisitioned for the regular troops. 

* * * ‘ * * 


We have previously stated that the principles which 
govern the distribution of the army in India are : 
(1) that all points of strategical, political, and commercial 
importance must be held : 
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(2). that railway, road, and telegraphic communication 
must be maintained intact : 


(3). that movable columns must be formed for the sup- 
pression of local insurrections. 

We have seen that (1) is still the task of the regular troops : 
but that (2) and (3) must devolve on an active volunteer force. 

* * * * * 

It should be made law therefore that Government may 
at any time call upon every able-bodied European and Eurasian 
to take up arms in the defence of his usual place of residence. 
To enable him to comply with this summons, each individual must 
be subjected to a brief military training, and mutual combination 
must be inculcated from its commencement. 

Our first procedure is to advocate the immediate forma- 
tion of this material into reserve battalions of existing local corps, 
and at the same time to insist upon the commingling of classes. 

A reserve battalion has recently been raised at Calcutta, and 
the rapidity with which it is becoming efficient is a healthy sign. 
The tactical drawback of the inequality of companies will not exist 
in the chief towns, and in the smaller ones, this will be immaterial 
and unavoidable. Any number of men short of the number of a 
battalion should be added as fresh companies to the nearest reserve 
battalion. 

In Calcutta and other large towns when embodied, brigades 
can be constituted, and the training will be conducted on the same 
lines as those delineated for the local volunteers. 

The conditions of service and the organization should be 
framed to suit men of all ages: we suggest— 

(1) That every able-bodied male between the ages of 18 and 
60 should be taught to use a rifle. 

(2) That every man between the ages of 18 and 40 be en- 
rolled in the jirst reserve, and every man between the ages of 40 
and 60 in the second reserve. 

(3) That the first reserve attend an annual training. 

(4) That this training shall extend over seven days. 

(5) That the first reserve be liable for embodiment in sup- 
pe or in augmentation of their active aud local volunteer batta- 

ions. 

(6) That after their first training, the second reserve will 
muster annually, and be liable only to ‘be called out ina national 
emergency. 
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(7) That battalions be termed first reserve and second reserve: 
battalions Salman are and that where paucity of numbers does 
not allow of this distinction, the companies of a corps be termed 
first and second reserve companies. 

(8) ‘That the head-quarters of the local volunteer corps be 
the centre of mobilization and administration, and that each reserve 
battalion must look to local head-quarters for orders and instruc- 
tions. 

(9) That the training or muster take place within a reason= 
able distance of a man’s home. 

(10) That companies in remote stations must have a com 
plete organization of their own and be capable of independent 
action. 

(11) That in all schools in India, a military training should 
form a compulsory part of a boy’s education. 

(Y. B. This in time will render general service merely a 
nominal obligation). 

(12) That an Inspector General he appointed to each district, 
his duties being to attend trainings and arrange mutual co-opera- 
tion wherever possible between outlying companies. General 
duty officers would be available for these appointments. 

* * * * * 


The introduction of general service is calculated to pro- 
mote an influx into the volunteer ranks: men finding themselves 
interested in their instruction and pleased with the leniency of the 
system would think nothing of attending a few extra drills in order 
to quality ag “ efficient ” volunteers. 


© Why, then ‘tis time to arm and give direction.” 


* * * * * 


Having so far dwelt upon as it were the preliminary aspect of 
the question of an effective auxiliary force, it is perhaps time to 
come to the measures which in the writer’s opinion may tend te 
provide what is wanted. In submitting a sketch of the proposals 
with this view, I have endeavoured to confine myself to measures, 
not as they ought to be but as they can be. A discussion of what 
ought to be done has perhaps only an academic interest, if all 
suggestions are not strictly subordinate to the primary condition 
that they shall be capable of being carried out. A theory in these 
matters is of no use unless it can be put into practice. 

The whole subject of the steps for raising a force which shall 
bo of material assistance, under given circumstances, to the reyu- 
far army, falls under two heads :— 

(«). The creation of an effective force. 

(1). The means tor its effective application. 


As regards the first postulate, it will have been observed 
that at present the volunteers are the only auxiliary force in 
India, that no one can be obliged to join this force or to remain 
in its ranks, or to make himself “ efficient ”; and that serious com- 

daints have been made of its want of proper discipline, and per- 
dice of drill also, by “drill” being meant in a general sense ac- 
quaintance with the work of a soldier. It is possible that during 
the years preceding the receyt Afghan War, the constitution of an 
auxiliary force, was sufficient for the requirements of the case. 
But in later years, if the condition of affairs has been correctly 
represented at the beginning of this y, something more 
closely approaching to the discipline and efficiency of the regular 
army is necessary, if the auxiliary troops are to take their proper 
place in modern warfare, if they are to give a real support to the 
army, and should the need for it ever arise, join the regular troops; 
this last contingency must be faced and reckoned for, although it 
may never arixe, Looked at again from another point of view, if 
much time and trouble is expended on an instrument of war, it is 
obyiously true economy to haye that instrument brought to as high 


EXTRACTS FROM OTHER ESSAYS RECEIVED. 


“To the utmost of our power.” 


e * * e * * 


I would propose that any man over 35 years of age, who has 
served seven years with the volunteers, should become a reservist; 
upto that age no man should feel the drills and rifle shooting 
irksome. 

e * ° * * * 


Much might be done to improve the volunteer officers and 
fon-commissioned officers ; they might be allowed to attend drills 
and parades of British regiments, and, those that have time, be 
attached to. regiments for a course of instruction, Again, they 
might be allowed to attend the musketrv classes now held in’ the 
hill, Changla Gali, Pachmari, ete. The rank of the officers too 
might be more generally recognized. 

It would be a great boon to volunteer corps if it could be 
managed that they should attend camps of exercise, and be 
brigaded with, and treated the same as, other troops. In_ these 
days, when yearly several camps of exercise take place at different 
stations in India, surely something of the sort could be managed ? 
Atew days ina regular camp of exercise would do more to teach 
the volunteer soldier the necessity of discipline than many months 
of company or battalion drill. We should also not hear com- 
plaints that volunteers had been hardly treated in being taken 
vut too far for an occasional field day. 

Drill, Iam glad to say is getting yearly simpler and moro 
practical, and does not require the amount of reading and minute 
practice that it did some years back—not that I would say that 
xood, honest, practical work, such as will oceur in real actions 
ran be too much practised ; the more we work away at practical 
drill, the better we shall all be. But the intricacies of drill are 
less than they were, and in consequence the hard worked man will 
not have his time taken up by learning something that if be 
was led into action the sooner he unlearnt tho better. 
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in Europe whose very existence depends upon their military 
strength. It involves the registration of every person liable to te 
called out, this register could be maintained by district (civil) 
officers, copies being sent annually to army head-quarters ; i 
implies the preservation (at convenient peints for issue) of arms 
and equipment, commissariat and transport, and of some kind of 
uniform ; and the previous preparation of a carefully worked out 
scheme, (to be modified from time to time as may be advisable), 
for the proper concentration of the landsturm and the placing 
of its members under the command of superior officers, in_ fact ter 
attaching them to forces, whether regular or auxiliary, which are 
already out on service when the landsturm is mobilized. As 
rogards the value of the landsturm all that can be said is that most 
men in India can shoot, more or less ; and that those who had 
received a military training at some period in their lives would, 
in proportion, be more useful. 


The second proposal has already heen treated in one of the 
essays published in the Journal of this Institution to which reference 
been made. It may be termed “ compulsory ” volunteering, it ha 
been argued that “voluntary service :would lose its chief worth, net 
to mention its very meaning also, if it were either compulsory or 
paid for. It is the spirit in which such service (voluntecring) is 
undertaken that constitutes its real value, and to destroy that spirit 
hy resort to coercion ...... would be to remove one of the proudest 
boasts of the English nation.” 


_ No doubt ; but in the same essay occur the observations on 
the remarkable want of volunteer discipline under the existing 
system which I have quoted, There is however no compulsion in 
the matter. No one is obliged to take service under Government. 
And it stands free with every employer to make his own conditions 
of employment with those whom he employs. If they do not like 
it, they need not take it. Experience is ever the safest guide ; and 
it has not been found that where, as in a well known Indian rail 
way corps, enrolment in the volunteer force is a condition of ser- 
vice there is either a lack of candidates for employment or that 
volunteering is distasteful to those thus enlisted. On the contrarr, 
the zeal and efficiency of corps so formed will probably be found 
inferior to none. At first sight it is not perhaps quite realized 
what this proposal means. It signifies an equality of obligation 
for the defence of India throughout all the strata of official society 
in India ; the judge and the bailiff, the clerk and the collector, the 
engineer and his draftsman, will stand shoulder to shoulder on 
duty. If there is any repugnance or any false shame in the matter 
or any dislike to the physical exertion, then all one can say is 
that we are lamentably wanting in that spirit which induces con- 
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tinental nations cheerfully to suffer hardship and_ toil for the sake 
of their country and which leads high and low to enter the same 
ranks with a common purpose. With the formation of a body of 
public service volunteers accomplished, we should have in every 
civil station in India a knot of men trained to arms ; in police 
officers they would find their natural drill instructors ; on the 
police ranges they would practice musketry ; with such men ono 
could insist upon a more thorough course of instruction ; it would 
be little to ask for at least one weekly drill instead of the 20 
annual drills or 12 now demanded from volunteers ; their officers 
would be picked by Government and not, as now, except in rail- 
way corps, elected by the men ; and the higher class of officials who 
as arulo are now conspicuous by their absence would be swept 
into the volunteer net. It will be understood, that this condition of 
enlistment as a volunteer incumbent upon a Government. servant 
would be enforecd in the case only of those who enter the service 
after a prescribed date ; but it is not impossible that once this rule 
has been promulgated and is enforced, the majority of those now 
in Government employ would, if they have not done so already, 
join the volunteer force for shame sake, if for no other reason. The 
tem herein advocated would ensure a high state of! discipline, 
and as a sequel would come a high state of efficiency. For light 
offences, simple punishments would be inflicted ; for persistent or 
wilful incfficiency or grave misconduct, departmental notice might 
be tried, while the worst class of military crime which would 
carry with it dismissal from the volunteer force should be accom- 
panied with stoppage or loss of promotion, and in extreme cases 
with dismissal from Government service. 


The objection may be raised that somewhat drastic measures 
are proposed, to which the reply is obvious that modern cireum- 
stances require highly disciplined soldiers, men who for a period of 
years have submitted to a course of stringent discipline, and not 
men who ina fit of enthusiasm or under the pressure of great 
political excitement or national danger, consent temporarily to 
subject themselves to const raint and to orders, and that high dis- 
cipline must be attended in the back-ground by drastic measures 
held in reserve. 

Assuming that a corps of public service volunteers has thus 
come into being throughout India, it will not be difficult to assimi- 
Jate the conditions, mutat/s mutandis, under which the non-ser- 
vice volunteers would be engaged to those conditions which would 
be observed by the service men. After all there is no difference 
between the two classes except the accident of service and what 
one set of men can accomplish, the other set can undertake to 
perform, if they possess the true spirit of volunteers and are cons- 
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cious that in military matters, as in all the other business of life, 
there is no standing still ; that there must be a constant. striving 
for improvement, irksome though it be at times, or else a retro- 
gade movement. It is likely that all volunteers would cheerfully 
assent to a tightening of the bonds of discipline, to undergoi 
more drill or more instruction, although all this would bring with 
it inereased demands on their leisure and their ease. The precise 
details in which, if these suggestions are practicable, the Volunteers’ 
Act should be amended, may well be left for separate consideration. 
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Having, now, obtained a force which shall, as nearly as can be 
done under the circumstances, possess the characteristics of reen- 
lar troops ; the next point is how so to apply it that it shall locally 
protect life and property and set free for service in the field a 
portion of the regular army. 


The essential condition here is that the auxiliary force must, 
liko the army, be specially directed by the head-quarters  stath. 
There must be one central authority oceupie:l with the general direc- 
tion and utilization of the auxiliary forees, and with nothing else. 
The present theory is to have a number of small independent orga- 
nisms, with, it must be confessed very independent. results, They 
must all be welded into one body and move like one man. If this 
force is to act in support of the army, it must be in touch with the 
army ; it must work in concert with the army ; and long before 
the hour arrives for so working in concert with the troops, tho 
re:essary plans and schemes must have been completed in detail, 
or else there will be nothing but confusion. The head-quarters 
staff must contain a distinct branch devoted to the auxiliary forces, 
which will work through the general staff of the army. The idea 
is not new, it has been advocated before (ride Exsay IL of the essays 
on the “Volunteer Torce of India” U.S8.L. Journal, Vol. XID), under 
the guise of a “ volunteer department.” Whatever we may. call 
it, the need for a head of its own to the auxiliary organization is 
palpable. The officer charged with the general staff duties of the 
auxiliary forces, and his assistants, will have to work out the man- 
ner of support which tho volunteers and landsturm will give 
to the army, according to the demands of the day and_ the cir- 
cumstances of each case. This will not abrogate in any manner 
the power which in times of peace the local governments would 
continue to possess in rexpect of volunteers. The auxiliary forces 
within each military district would of course for the purpose of 
that district be under the officer commanding it in regard to 
military duty, on service and in training, commissariat, transport, 
&e. But where combined action is required and auxiliary 
action has to he taken over a large area, directions froma central 
authority are indispensable. If the recommendations of the Anny 
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Commission are adopted, and the Indian army is divided into four 
army corps, it will probably be found most convenient to place 
auxiliary force staff ofticers on the staff of each army corps as 
well as on that of the Commander-in-Chief. With these staff 
officers, in communication with the military district staff, it will 
rest to arrange and determine in detail how, in the event of their 
being required to do so, the auxiliary forces within each district 
or army corps shall support or relieve the regular troops. 

It is impossible to go thoroughly into the subject here ; to say 
what bridges, what stations, and fortified points, what railway 
stations, railway and road centres, &e., tho auxiliary men should 
hold. To do this requires an intimate knowledge of India such as no 
single individual can aspire to, and matters of this nature can be 
dealt with satisfactorily only on the spot. It would be of no value 
to offer suggestions. 

The matters to which I have ventured to direct attention have 
a general bearing. Briefly recapitulated they are ; bring your auxi- 
lary forces to the highest practicable point of efficiency, and 
secondly, provide a machinery which shall guide their energy to 
the greatest profit. Having done so, we may confidently count 
upon possessing in our hands a reliable substitute for a portion of 
the regular army, and a leading element in maintaining tho inte- 
grity of our Indian empire. 


. * ia 
“ Quot homines, tot sententie.’ 


* * * * * 

It will be observed from the ahove that we condemn any 
attempts to raise and place alongside our front line, bodies formed 
from the European and Eurasian population as auxiliaries. Yet 
we would gladly see an exception to this rule, viz :—in the raising 
of arailway and telegraph corps, which would bind itself for 
active work in time of war. When we look at the astonishing 
rapidity with which railways have been constructed in this coun- 
try, and especially at the fact that most of the lines are strictly 
speaking strategical ones, and that, moreover, India par excellence 
is the country where the organization of a railway corps would 
recommend itself as the most suitable one, we can only wonder at 
the apathy with which this subject has for so long, been treated. 

* * * » *. 


As regards telegraphs, it has been customary to employ in 
our campaigns men from the army who have acquired the requisite 
knowledge by undergoing during peace time, a course of instruc- 
tion. This procedure appears to be open to objection, as our 
European regiments are thereby unnecessarily weakened. A tele- 
graph company for active warfare can easily be formed from the 
European and Eurasian non-military residents in India. We feel 
certain that volunteers for such a work will be forthcoming if 
sufficient inducements are held out to them. 


Setting aside a discussion on the objections that have been 
raised against the employment of European and Eurasian subjects, 
wo are of opinion that an immense advantage will be gained if 
suitable members are selected therefrom to supplement our officer 
corps in time of war. The difficulty of keeping up a sufficient 
number of officers to meet war requirements is experienced by 
almost every country on account of the expense that stands in the 
way of maintaining a complete corps in time of peace. The for- 
mation of an additional officer corps by falling back upon general 
resources which the non-military population so abundantly affords 
has, undoubtedly, been carried out with the greatest perfection in 
the German army. There young men with the necessary educa- 
tional qualifications are permitted to serye one year instead of 
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three, to satisfy the military requirements of the State and to 
prevent at the same time, a too long service interfering with the 
course of their future career, on the basis that their superior edu- 
cational attainments will more than equalize the difference in time. 
Great attention is bestowed on these men during their year of ser- 
vice, so that the knowledge acquired by them may fit them for the 
position of an officer. On their passing the necessary examination, 
they are posted as reserve officers to different regiments. During 
the time they are maintained in this position, they are called out 
for periodical trainings. On these occasions they are entirely con- 
sidered as forming part and parcel of the officer corps of the regi- 
ment : they wear exactly the same uniform and enjoy the same 
privileges. Now, if we accept that the demand for a year’s train- 
ing is chiefly made to allow no exception being made in the 
universal obligation of each subject to serve the State, it must be 
admitted that young men employed in the civil service and in 
different uncovenanted appointments can, without hindrance to the 
public service, be made to acquire sufficient technical knowledge 
to form valuable material for supplementing the officer corps of our 
Indian army. 
* 


This is not the place to devise and discuss the details of such 
ascheme. But, as a foundation for it, a free choice for a parti- 
cular regiment in which they would like to serve, appears to be a 
necessity. They should, moreover, be considered as integral parts 
of the officer corps, and there should be no distinction in any way 
in the uniform, equipment, ke. The selection of a corps will carry 
with it that esprit-de-corps which will prompt them to acquire the 
technical proficiency so necessary for their position. Where there 
is a will there is a way, and there is no plausible reason that we 
know of why such a project should be considered problematic in 
its results, A valuable addition may similarly be obtained for the 
military departments of the army. We have the precedent before 
men have been taken from the civilian class for the commis- 
sariat and transport departments. But at atime when a com- 
paign had taken place they were rather rough material, under the 
disadvantage of not knowing anything about their work, and they 
were, therefore, at the commencement more an encumbrance than a 
help. A previous training, on the other hand, would have enabled 
them to fall at once into their proper places. 


We take in hand now the second subject of our paper, namely, 
how far non-military European and Eurasian residents can be 
utilized to serve as volunteers. Here we have already, to a certain 
extent, a basis to go upon, namely, the different volunteer corps 
which exist in this country. The subject restricts itself, therefore, 
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to the enquiry as to how far these can be supplemented and those 
already in existence rendered more useful. 
* * * 


* * 


Every officer in charge of a district should consider and sub- 
mit proposals as to what extraordinary measures should be taken to 
maintain order and authority, to counteract the denudation of troops 
from the country, and secondly, what procedure should be adopted 
in extreme cases consequent upon the failure of the first. Such 
a plan should be laid on the basis of a local volunteer corps, and 
we do not think it would be exacting too much if lines were laid 
down making it incumbent on every non-military European or Bu- 
rasian subject to find his place, when required, to fulfil his obliga- 
gation to the State and at the same time aid in the defence of him- 
self and his family. There are a great many places in India where 
the formation of such a local corps can be made with a very trifling 
demand upon the time of the individuals concerned and with im- 
mense advantage to themselves, especially, when it is considered 
that what is required of them will be confined to a limited sphere 
of work, such as the handling and fiting of a rifle. We have 
specially mentioned that the proper solution of this problem should 
be left in the hands of the superior civil administrators of this 
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A TRIP TO BOKHARA, 


By .Coroyen A. LeMsssurigR, LE, RE * 


The Chairman, in introducing the lecturer, said that if the railway to Rokhara 
had done nothing else it had at all events caused a much livelier interest. among 
Envlishmen than existed before on the subject of Central Asia. He introduced 
Colonel LeMessurier to them as a railway engineer who was specially qualiticd tu 
deal with the subject of the new Russian line to Bokhara, 


I appear before you at the request of my friend Captain Mason, 
the Secretary of this Institution. Cvulonel Maitland, most kindly con- 
nected me with the excellent lectures on the Russo-Afghan frontier 
which had been delivered by Major Barrow and himself * but I would ask 
you to remember that my visit to Central Asia was quite unofficial, and 
without the support or knowledge of Government. 

It was performed in the private capacity of an officer returning 
from furlough to his duty in India and with only such information at 
his disposal : as is available to the public. 

The story I have to tell is therefore a very simple one. It will 
state in plain words, a part of what I have secn on my trip from London 
to Bokhara and if time permits, something of my ride through Persia 
to catch the Bombay steamer at Bushire. 

Without dawdling over the preliminaries of packing let us imagine 
that a start has been made. The baggage consists of two Gladstone bags, 
a hand bag, a bundle of rugs, a canvas sack containing a saddle and 
bridle, or 5 articles weighing 121 Ibs. all told. 

From London to the foot of the Caucasus mountains the journey 
may be done easily in five stages. 


* These lectures have not been published, 
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4 ‘At Berlin you can see the fish market in the'morning, peep at the 
Emperor's window, mount the Victory monument, ride on a tramear 
‘through the Thiergarten to the Zoo and listen to the Opera. 

Warsaw is nothing more than a huge eritrenched camp with an old 
and anew town. Ithasa citadel with barracks and prisons for Nihilists. 
General Gourko is the governor. The Jews’ quarter comprises no less 
‘than 24 strects, 

‘Kiev, the Jerusalem of Russia, is as may be supposed full of 
churches and crowded with pilgrims. ‘The catacombs of St. Anthony 
are altogether inferior in size to those under St. Sebastian in Rome. 

Rostov is at the head of the sea of Azov with good snipe shooting 
in the neighbourhood. It is now the Don Cossack country. It is free, 
the territory belongs to the commune, and the uso of the land ard pas- 
ture is open to all. Every Cossack is obliged te equip, clothe, and arm 
himself at his own expense and to keep a-horse. While on service be- 
yond the frontiers of his own country he receives rations and provender 
and a small amount of pay. The war strength of the Cossacks of the 
Don is about 50,000. ‘There are others also, viz. of the Black Sea, of 
‘the Kuban and of the Terek along the northern slopes of the Caucasus, 
numbering probably another 50,000. 

The railway runs through Cossack and Kalmuk country, skirting the 
hunting grounds of Circassia (where one can shoot large game of all kinds 
and catch trout weighing 30 lbs.), to the terminus at Vladikavkas in 
Cis-Cancasus. 

Russia in Europe is roughly one-fourth larger that our Indian pos- 
sessions with only one-third of the population, Her public debt is equiva- 
lent to that of Great Britain and Ireland. 


CAUCASIA. 


Until the siege of Kars most people were ignorant that Russia 
had any territory in the Caucasus at all although in 1828 a Russian 
army, in one campaign secured Anapa, Poti, Ardahan, Toprakale, and 
Bayazid for the Czar. 

Now, the frontier of Russia is consolidated along a line which in- 
eludes the provinces of Batoum and Kars, touches Mount Ararat, follows 
the Arax and includes a piece of the Caspian littoral as far south as Astara, 

The Georgian Militury Road.—-The Caucasus range of mountains is 
divided into two parts by what is known as the Darial or “Narrow” pass 
through which the Georgian military road runs, the only route availa- 
Ue fur cartiages and which on account of its strategic importance as 
leading through the “gate of the Caucasus” naturally elicits a con- 
siderable amount of attention, As the crow flies the distance between 
Viadikavkas and Tifls is 100 miles, by the road it is 134. The summit 
of the pass is about the height of Jakko.* ‘The time for the journey 
by diligence ov coach is 36 hours with halts aggregating 11} hours. ‘The 
direct journey takes 28 hours and by’ private carriage the distance is 
accomplished in 15} hours ; the charge for £ horses, conductor, grooms, 
coachman, &e., coming to about 50 roubles. 


* This is the highest poiut of Simla and is about 8,0U0 fect above the sea level. 
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The first stage is to Balta at the mouth of the pass and the second 
to Lars inthe gorge. The start from Lars towards Kasbek is made with 
4 horses in the wheel and three in the lead abreast with a post-boy on the 
off leader, The road is still in the gorge which narrows rapidly until it 
becomes a mere passage between high hills. The road hugs the sides, first 
on one bank, then on the other and in many places is cut out of rock 
where the strata are contorted in al} direetions, while mountains of debris 
Block the river bed. It is from this part that the pass has been named 
Darial or “ Narrow”, and here tradition has placed the fortress from 
which Queen Tamara used to cast her lovers into the torrent below. Here 
also stood the Castellum Cumania which according to Pliny and Strabo 
defended the “gates”’, and on this spot the Russians have erected their 
own fort and called it Darial. 

Kasbek is the chief scene of Lermontoff’s ‘Demon’ the Rus- 
sian Faust, a mixture of Paradise Lost and the book of Job, a beautiful 
poem ending, as with Marguerite, inthe apotheosis of Tamara the heroine. 

At Kobi the sleighs for use in winter were all stacked under sheds, 

The summit is called the ‘Mountain of the Cross’ from a cross planted 
here in 1824 by General Yermontoff “in token of the domination of Holy 
Russia.” 

One may pause here a moment. It is probably the point where the 
traveller leaves Europe and enters Asia. 

The Hessours a tribe about 7,000 strong dwell on the slopes of 
these mountains near the pass. ‘They say they are “ descendants of the 
Cross”; although Christians by profession they eschew fowls and pork, 
they offer sacrifices like the people in Coorg to the spirits, they observe 
Friday, they wear coats of mail and their robes are covered with either 
black or red crosses. 

Three of the leaders and two of the wheelers are taken off the coach 
before the descent to Gudaour, 

The descent from Gudaour to Mlete (about 3,000 feet in 11 miles) is 
without doubt admirably aceomplished and it is this piece of engineering 
particularly which it is said has gained for this road the credit of being 
the finest work of its soit in the world. The road is carried on high 
masonry revetments in long lengths along the steep mountain side 
which has almost a perpendicular fall into the ravine below. The work is 
undoubtedly good but I do not think the Georgian military road is supe- 
rior (certainly not as far as its upkeep goes) to the existing road made 
by the French front Beyrout across the Lebanons to Damascus, or to the 
old road across the St. Gotthard, or nearer to us here to the roads up the 
Bhore and Tal Ghats in Western India. 

Ananour contains one of the archeological curiosities of the Caucasus, 
wiz., the fortified monastery of St. Khitobel. 

At Mtszkhet the solitude of the mountains has merged into the 
busier life of the plains. On the river Koura huge rafts of 20 big trees 
are being floated off and beyond it runs the railway with the Anglo- 
Indian telegraph wires. This place, the ancient capital of Georgia, is said 
to be the oldest town in the world, Damascus not excepted. Its church 
possesses the rare relics of a shirt worn by Noah and our Sayiour’s seam- 
less robe. The whole landscape approaching Tiflis is not unlike what 
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one might expect to sce in the Deecan in the hot weather if the trees 
were removed. 

Tiflis —On arrival at Tiflis I called at the palace to present a letter 
of introduction to General Shepeloff. An under secretary informed me 
of that officer’s death from drowning four days previously at Baku. I left 
the letter and asked for an interview with General Shepeloff’s successor. 

Later in the day I was received by General Sheremetieff. He was 
in uniform, slightly lame and walked with a stick. He at once received 
me in a most friendly manner. I explained that I was returning from 
furlough to my duty in India, at my own expense and asked for permission 
to see the Trans-Caspian railway. It was then explained to me that this 
railway was a military undertaking and not open to the publie and 
that reference to higher authority was necessary before any one could 
cross the Caspian. M. Rogget and a civilain were also present. The 
conversation was all noted down and in less than 10 minutes the interview 
was at an end. 

Tiflis the capital of the Caucasus has probably 120,000 inhabitants. 
It is prettily situated on the Konra in an amphitheatre of hills with the 
river dividing it into two parts. Many of the boulevurds are quite 
European, that is to say with large handsome buildings, certain spaces 
being left for fresh air and recreation. Other thoroughfares, again are 
quite Oriental, narrow, tortuous and confined, with the ordinary appear- 
ance of an castern market resembling that of Smyrna more than the one 
at Constantinople. In the Russian quarter there are hotels, shops, 
theatres, studios, clubs, cafés, libraries, museums, &e., with carriages 
plying for hire, while in the native quarter there is every kind of shop and 
apparently every kind of man with animals and beasts of burden of 
every sort blocking the road. A visit should be made to the hot sulphur 
baths where the attendants smother one in soap bubbles of a most deli- 
cious fragrance. Then a walk should be taken through the Botanical 
Gardens and up the slopes to Naraclea to view a lovely panorama of the 
whole city with its gardens, boulevards, bridges, churches, bazars, mos- 
ques, &c., spread out asacarpet. Dinner with Dr. Teldéfus the hyd- 
ropathist. An hour with Dr, Rédde, the intelligent naturalist, listening 
with wonder to his varied experiences. 

The one thought above all was whether my request would be granted ? 
Perhaps my name brought me luck for on the third day when at a late 
breakfast, General Sheremetieff’s secretary called aud informed me with 
the General’s compliments that permission had been received for my visit 
tothe Trans-Caspian railway and that the necessary arrangements for 
my trip would soon be perfected. 

In the interval I paid two or three visits to the railway dopét which 
is in charge of M. Berezowski, a Pole. ‘The railway working of the 
Surame inclincs on the road to Batoum was also inspected chietly for the 
information of Sir A. M. Rendel in connection with the inclines on our 
Indian frontier. A full report on this section has been submitted separately 
to the Government of India. 

On my return from Surame and Tsepa I was introduced to Lieut. 
Vasilii Michailovich Tamamsheff, A, D. C. to Prince Dundakoft, who was 
to accompany me to Bokhara, 
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Tle is an Armenian, a fine looking young man with black hair and 
Mack eves. He belongs to the Mingrelsky regiment and wears a medal for 
the last Turkish campaign. Farewell visits were paid to Prinee Dundakoff 
Korsakoff, the Governor General of the Caucasus and of Trans-Caspia, to 
General Sheremetieff, to M. Berezowski and his bride and to cthers, At 
the station there was quite a little coterie to see us off. We arrived at 
Baku safely but four hours late as the line had been partly washed away by 
heavy floods near Adji Kaboule. 


Bakw.—Baku is very dirty. It-has 60,000 inhabitants, possesses 150 
refineries, and manufactures 200 million gallons of lamp oil yearly, The 
naptha springs are at Sabuntschi and Balakhaneh and can be reached in a 
drive from Baku. There is an account given in Maccabees of an enquiry 
ly the King of Persia (Cir. 144 B.C.) from the priests regarding the 
fire that was hid in the pit and which was no fire but thick water. Nee- 
mias the envoy called this thing ‘ naphthar’ while others called it ¢nephi’. 

At Surachani, about midway, lime burning by naptha gas was going 
on by the road side. Mere heaps of limestone calcining by the gas from 
the ground lighted with an ordinary match. 

Aseparate account of the naptha wells and of the process of distil- 
lation at’ Nobel’s works has been submitted to the Government of India, I 
need not trouble you with the details, but during the second half 
year of 1888, 12 English steamers conveyed 8} millions of gallons of this 
oil to India. It had to pass over 560 miles of railway, charging 22} 
shillings per ton, and then by steamer, paying freight and canal dues. 

The out-turn of Nobel’s factory alone was given to me at 225,000 tons 
a year with a capacity of working up to say roughly 120 special cylinder 
railway wagon loads per day. 

The Caucasus country.—Before leaving Caucasia let me give you 
a short account of the country itself. 

First, there is the range of mountains known as Caucasus running 
for 700 miles in a S. E. direction from one inland sea to another. To 
the north of this chain are the lands (Cis-Caucasus) drained by the Terek 
to the east into the Caspian and by the Kuban to the west into the 
Black Sea. 

To the south of this great chain about 150 miles off is another range 
(Anti-Caucasus) whose southern slopes are drained into the same inland 
seas by the Arax to the east and by the Choruk to the west. 

The valley between the ranges is called Trans-Caucasus. It is drained 
west and east by the Rion and the Koura, two rivers by which intercourse 
between Europe and Central Asia was formerly maintained. 

The division of the Caucasus range into two parts by the depression 
through which the Georgian military road runs has already been described. 


The mean height of the western section with Elburz (18,524) 
Kochtoutan (17,092) and Kasbek . (16,546) is. greater than that of the 
eastern section where the highest point (Teboulos Mta) does not execed 
14,760 fect. Ellurz was first ascended ly Messrs. Freshfield, Moore 
and Tucker in 1868 with the assistance of a Chamcunix guide, and in 
the autumn of last year two Russian gentlemen with a guide from Interlaken 
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ascended both Elburz and Kasbek. The mean height of the Anti- 
Caucasus range does not exceed 10,000 feet, but Alagoz and Ararat rise 
to 13,735 and 16,925 feet respectively. Little Ararat is 11,797. The 
ascent of Ararat has been achieved by Parrot and Abich, and more 
recently by Professor Bryce, but there is still a deep rooted belief in 
Caueasia that Ararat cannot be climbed. 

In spite of the height of its mountains, the number of snowy peaks 
of the Caucasus are relatively less than in the Alps while the limit of 
perpetual snow is nearly 2,000 feet higher than in the Pyrenees in the 
same latitude. The forest vegetation ascends to about the 7,000 feet 
level. Box, wild vine, fruit trees of all sorts growing in abundance on the 
lower slopes serve as an introduction to forests of walnut, maple, lime, ash, 
beech and chestnut trees, beyond which comes the birch, finally azaleas, 
thododendrons and spurge laurels. 

The fauna is very rich. Chamois and ibex on the hills; bison 
(aurochs) in the Elburz forests; bears, wolves, wild boars, stags, &c., on 
the lower slopes; gazelles, hyenas, jackals and Icopards in the plains of 
the lower Koura ; eagles, vultures and other birds of prey on the higher 
plateaux. Pheasants originally of the Caucasus are still plentiful in the 
coppices, with waterfowl in profusion on the wet lands. Of reptiles, 
serpents and scorpions ave the most prominent. 

Mineruls.—Judging from the specimens in the museum at Tiflis 
thereis not a mineral that does not exist in fair profusion in this 
favoured spot. 

Language.—There is not another country in the world which presents 
such a collection of races and people. They are all subject to Russia 
apparently without a murmur, The Arabs call it the ‘“ Mountain of 
Tongues.” Pliny gives 130 and Strabo tixes at 70 the tongues and dialects 
of these districts. i 

/ Population.—The population numbers about 64 millions. There are 


nae “fs the three aboriginal races, viz., Adighes42u2,000°; Kaztevels 1,150,000 > 
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and Lezghiens, 1,050,000. To these may be added Indo-Europeans 
1,500,000 ; Iranians 105,000; Turco-Tartars 1,330,000. The balance 
252,853 may be taken to represent the army and other residents. The 
army of the Caucasus on a war footing is estimated at 250,000 men and 
300 guns, 

The most celebrated of the Adighes are the Circassians. They were 
finally conquered in 1864 and in obedience to a summons to quit their 
valleys “within one month under penalty of being treated as prisoners of 
war,” four-fifths of the population or more than 400,000 people endured 
expatriation while the remainder turned to robbery and murder across the 
Lurkish border. 

Of the Kaztevel race the principal are the Georgians or Grousiens 
(1,150,000), descendants of the ancient Iberians and divided into seve- 
ral groups. Georgia was ceded to Russia by its last prince in 1799. 

The third aboriginal family includes the Lezghiens and the Avars. 
The Lezghiens proper to the number of 560,000 frequent the south of 
Daghestan, the valleys of the Alazan and of the lower Koura, professing 
Sunnite Muhammadanism and are to be compared witlr the Wahabis of 
Central Arabia, 
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The Avars (340,000) originally the terror of Italy and Byzantium 
dwell to the north of Daghestan. To this tribe did Schamyl belong and if 
we had sent an army into the Caucasus at the fall of Sebastopol, he was 
eounted on as our ally. 

Schamy] after resisting for 25 years the inroads into his highlands was 
at last driven early in 1859 to his stronghold of Gounib. After a blockade 
of some months the fortress, on the night of September 6th, was carried 
by escalade and the chief of the Avars feeling all was lost, took the oath 
of allegiance to the Czar. Some of his relatives and people took service 
with Russia but the old man after detention at Kalouga, retired to Mecca 
where he died blind at eighty years of age. 

Alikanolf the present Governor of Mery is an Avar. 

The Indo-Kuropeans, 1} millions, classed as conquering Slavs are 
represented by certain colonies of Greeks, Bulgarians and Germans. 

Of the Iranian stock first come the Ossetes (110,000) living in the 
central part of the Grand Caucasus. They are polygamous and make 
offerings upon rude stone altars; some are Musalmans, others are fire 
worshippers. : 

Next come the Armenians or Haikans (720,000) a people well ins- 
tructed, steadfast in religion and strong in the memory of national 
traditions. 

Thirdly are the Persians (120,000) distributed as Tates, Tatiches, 
Tajiks, Taliches, &c., annexed in 1828; they people the province of Astara 
and Lenkoran. 

Fourthly the Kurds (10,000), nomads living about Erivan and the - 
slopes of Ararat, whose pleasure it is to sack Armenian and Persian vil- 
lages beyond the frontier, 

Lastly the Turco-Tartar race (1} millions) dwelling principally by 
the Koura and the Arax. Some Tartar nomad tribes wander also in the 
Moghan steppes; others in Daghestan, upon the shores of the Caspian and 
in the Elburz valleys. They speak the Turkish dialect of Azerbeidjan and 
are mostly work people, poor, sober and forbearing. Sunnis and Shias 
live together with a good understanding, the reverse of that which 
obtains in Persia. 

Dress.—As regards dress, this naturally varies with the class. The 
Georgians, Cireassians and Lezghiens all wear the sheep skin cap, the long 
eat tight to the figure, with belt, sword and pistol and the cartouche case 
sewn on to the breast flaps, with blue pantaloons and long boots. The 
women wear round flat velvet hats ornamented, and a white veil behind, 
their hair in long ews enclosing the face; a short open jacket covering 
an embroidered waistcoat and a skirt of either blue or violet stuff over a 
acrinoline, Their features are prominent and the far famed beauty of 
Cireassia lacks the softness and the delicacy which one has always fancied 
it to possess. 

The Armenians for the most part wear a blue blouse not unlike 
a butcher’s at hume, loose trousers and an ordinary schoulboy cap made 
of silk, 

The poor labourers among the Tartar class are swathed and tied up 
in clothes of coarse material and generally wear the round felt skull cap 
of the Persians, 
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The Persians are as of old, with their hair and fingers dyed deep 
red with the leaves of henna. 

The Russian officers are all clad in cloth; they are always in uni- 
form, apparently drive everywhere in carriages and never cease to wear 
their large military cloaks even in the hottest weather. 

Paradise.—The Caucasus has also a separate interest, for in it some 
authors have placed the situation of Paradise, at the foot of Ararat which is 
often translated as Armenia. All we know is that it was a garden east- 
ward in Eden and that a river went out of it and “ became into four heads.” 
From the well-known names of the Hiddekel or Tigris and the Euphrates 
others determine that this garden was situated in or near Mesopotamia. 
It is supposed that the Tigris and Euphrates met and flowed through the 
garden and that below it the rivers parted again into two streams called 
Pison and Gihon. 

There is a third site much nearer to us here. The first river Pison 
“which compasseth the whole land of Havilah where there is gold, 
bdellium and the onyx stone” is the Kabul river flowing into the Indus at 
Attock. The second river Gihon “ which compassed the whole lend of 
Ethiopia” is the Oxus. The third is Hiddekel “ which goeth towards 
the east of Assyria” and the fourth river is Euphrates or in this case 
the Helmand rising to the north of Kabul and flowing into the Seistan 
lake or sea of Tarrah. Mount Ararat being no other than the Takht-i- 
Suliman, nearer Draband on the Indus west of Dera Ismail Khan. 

The trip so far had been a success. Twenty-three days had passed 
since I left England out of which 12 were spent in the Caucasus. I 
obtained what I wanted within three days of asking for it and now I am 
about to cross the Caspian with a young Russian officer as a companion 
to smooth my way. 

As far as I can learn permission to visit the Trans-Caspian railway 
has never before been granted to any Englishman, official or otherwise 
and naturally Iam pleased in being the recipient of such friendly treat- 
ment, 


THE CASPIAN SEA. 


Steamer Service—At present Baku is the principal port of the Cas- 
pian sea, for not only is it the eastern terminus of the ‘Trans-Caucasus 
railway but it is also a calling station for all trading steamers. A submarine 
cable is laid from Cape Apshcron to Fort Krasnovodsk. 

The largest steamboat company, the Caucase-Mercurie, maintains a re- 
gular postal service between Astrakhan, Enselli and Meshedessa and receives 
a subsidy of 1} roubles for every mile it carries the mails. It works the 
following lines from Astrakhan w2., the Meshedessa, Krasnovodsk-Michai- 
lovsk, Enselli, Baku, and Alexandrofsk lines. 

In connection with its Caspian service the Caucase- Mercurie main- 
tains a regular service on the Volga. 

Steamers of other companies also are running on the routes above 
indicated and some of the boats of smaller tonnage which work southwards 
from Baku are under Persian commanders. A very considerable trade is 
maintained by sailing vessels from port to port in every direction, Nutel 
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Commission are adopted, and the Indian army is divided into fgur 
army corps, it will probably be found most) convenient to place 
auxiliary force staff officers on the staff of each army corps as 
wellas on that of the Commander-in-Chief. With these sta 
officers, in communication with the military district staff, it) will 
rest to arrange and detormine in detail how, in the event of their 
being required to do so, the auxiliary forces within each district 
or army corps shall support or relieve the regular troops. 


It is impossible to go thoroughly into the subject here ; to say 
what bridges, what stations, and fortified points, what railway 
stations, railway and road centres, &e., tho auxiliary men should 
hold. To do this requires an intimate knowledge of India such as no 
inde individual can aspire to, and matters of this nature can be 
t with satistactorily only on the spot. It would be of no value 
to offer sugeestions, 

The matters to which I have ventured to direct attention havo 
a general bearing. Briefly recapitulated they are 5 bring vour auxi- 
lary forces to the highest practicable point. of etticiency, and 
secondly, provide a machinery which shall guide their energy to 
the greatest profit. Having done so, we may confidently count 
upon possessing in our hands a reliable substitute for a portion of 
the regular army, and a leading element in maintaining the inte- 
ity of our Indian empire. 
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The railway rans south-east from Usanada, along the foot of the 
northern slopes of the Little Balkan to Kasandjik (116 miles), of the 
Kuren Dagh to Kizil Arvat (162), and of the Kopet Dagh to Geok Tepe 
(271) and Askabad (299). It then follows the foot of Daragez to 
Dushak (405), whence it turns to the north of east across the Tejend and 
the Murghab to Merv (513), and so through Repetek and Chardjai to the 
left bank of the Oxus (6654 miles). Bokhara is 750 miles and Samar- 
kand 900 miles from Usanada. 

The journey from Usanada to the Oxus, 665} miles, takes 53} hours, 
The stoppages amount to 11 hours and the running speed is nearly 16 
miles an hour. The mail from Bombay to Jubbulpore rans at 264 miles 
an hour. 

The embankments are low and but little waterway is provided for, 
The earthwork may be defined as sand, varying from the salt moist par- 
ticles near Usanada, through the pulverised dust of the oases, to the fine 
dry shifting sands of Repetek. From this.it is not to be anderstood 
that the whole area traversed is profitless for it is more than probable that 
as the water supply is developed in the hills the country between 
Kasandjik and Pavnina, extending over 450 miles, will be brought ander 
cultivation on both sides of the line. 

The gauge is 5 feet. ‘The rails are of steel, flat-footed, weighing 
about 60 lbs. to the yard, and spiked to half round and squared sleepers 
of fir and oak. The materials are all from Russia. There are but few 
bridges ; those existing are well constructed of spars from the Volga. 

The stations are good. These and the subsidiary buildings are sub- 
stantially built of brick or stone. Reversing is done by triangles and at 
every station the sidings are sufficiently long to allow trains of 50 wagons 
to pass each other. 

The first sweet water is at Kasandjik, 116 miles from Usanada. 
Many of the stations have fountains playing and the supply can be in- 
creased. General Annenkoff told me that the question of water supply has 
been satisfactorily settled and that in most cases he had led water from 
the hills in open drains. Between Kizil Arvat and Bagarden the water 
is led from the mountains for 5 or 6 miles in pipes. The Tejend feeds 
Geoksyor and Djudjunkla. Merv is on the Murghab, 150 miles further on 
is the Oxus, while Bokhara and Samarkand are fully supplied by the 
Zarafshan. Briefly, there is seanty water for 162 miles from Asunada to 
Kizil Arvat but for the next 250 miles there is water sufficient owing to 
the oases of Akhal Teke and of Atck as faras Dushak. The water from 
the several rivers can be carried and stored where required at intermediate 
points and in fact this is what is being done and about to be done in India 
on the line south of the Sutlej between Rajpura and Bhawalpur. There 
can be no doubt but that all stations will soon be fully supplied. The 
water is there, if not, how can there be ‘ Clouds in the East.” ? 

Petroleum from Baku is at present used as fuel. ‘There are naptha 
springs at Bala Ishem where the yield is about 63 tons a day and the 
supply in Cheleken Island has not yet been developed. A further supply 
will also be found probably near the Oxus. 

OF rolling stock there is an-abundance. I did not count the wagons 
or vehicles, Several spare wagons were seen standing on the sidings at 
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many of the stations, covered gomls capable of carrying 40 soldiers or 8 
horses apiece, and platform trucks to carry guns or 60 bales of wool each, 
Numbers of wagon stock ready built, were being landed in pieces from 
steamers. 

The management is entirely military, officers are in charge of the 
stations and an officer examines your ticket in the train ; the drivers, 
guards, brakesmen, pointsmen, telegraphists, watchmen, gangers, &c., are 
of the railway battalions, and a military officer, Lieut.-General Annenkoff, 
has supreme control. 

The possession by Russia of hillz flanking the railway for about 250: 
miles is a wise preeaution for it reduces to & minimum the chance of the 
railway being cut by any hostile operation. Moreover Russia in addition 
has secured the right to enter Persian territory whenever necessary. 

Geok Tepe.—The fort of Geok Tepe is in ruins, irregular in shape 
and about £ miles in circuit. Mudworks witha profile 18 feet thick, 10 feet 
high with a wall 12 feet infront, and a ditch 9 feet wide and 4 feet deep. 
The whole area is now overgrown with camel thorn. ‘The fort is close 
to the railway and standing on the parapets itis not possible to realise that 
here 14,000 Turkomans with their match-locks and swords and one old. 
gun (taken from the Persians) opposed the Russians and their 70 pieces. 
of artillery for at least a month. Forty thousand, including families, were 
encamped within the fort. 

The Turkomans made three sallics always between the setting sun and. 
the rising moon, when darkness was most iutense. In all hand to hand 
encounters the Turkomans had the best of it and at last the Cossacks 
scarcely liked to face them. However the big guns and rifles did their 
work. The mines were exploded, assaults were made at several points at 
once, and the defenders fled. Seven thousand bodies were found in the fort 
and the fugitives who were not caught, or massacred, made their way to. 
Tejend. The “ Turkoman barrier” wag entirely removed and swept away. 
The Russian force was small and split up into detachments, 1,000 were 
left at Bami, 1,000 were sick, and not more than 4,000 were actually. 
engaged. The lines of attack extended for 5 miles. 

Askabad.— At Askabad I breakfasted with General Komaroff and. 
spent some hours with. him, his daughter and his son. Madame Komaroff 
and two daughters had gone on to Merv the previous night, Breakfast was 
served at noon. Colonel Andrejeff and Captain Komaroff were also of the 
party. The usual “zacouska” consisted of tongues, sardines, anchovies, 
&e. and eau-de-vie, to be followed by “borschi” a thick Russian soup, beef, 
potatoes, and brinjalls, fowls and grapes, cauliflower and cheese, fruit and 
water-melons, Kahetie wine, Russian beer, and Nalitka liqueur with coffee, 
The afternoon was spent in examining collections of bronzes, coins, old 
ornaments, photographs, &c, The general explained to me how troops got 
Panjdeb boils, which affected the young more than the old soldier, and that 
once having suffered there was no second attack. The model of a soldier’s 
foot showed a nasty red spot. Askatad was not unhealthy though 
at first it was so and there were certain localities, viz., Krasnovodsk 
Tehikislar, and Sarakhs, where good health prevailed. The Russians 
do not care for ice, they think it unhealthy and that it induces fever, 
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The general had been here for five years, Mery Ims a bad fly and eanels 
cannot stay there in winter, Snow alls in Askabad for two months in the 
year when slodges have to be used. The bulk of the troops were np in the 
hills, probably at work on the read to Kuchan near the head of the Atrek 
valley. Its extension to Mashad has to be done by the Shah. 

Brom Dushak itis about 90 miles to old Sarakhs, and about 66 
more will take you to Zulticar the extremity at present of the  Turkoman 
wedge” about 1000 miles frem Herat, and no Varopamisus difficulty to 
intervene. ‘The direct line from Mery up the Murghab to Herat would be 
230 miles, 

Merv.—At Mery I was invited by Colonel Alikanoff, the Governor, to 
. The party consisted altogether of about twenty, seven of whom wer 
es.  Alikanoff is a fair-faced man with rather red hair and a heavy 
beard, physically strong and rather determined in manner, He wore his two 
crosses of St. George, one gained ag a private, the other as an officer. 
Alikanoff shewed himself to be most attentive and agrerable. 

The Governor’s honse and many others are in the fort. Tho fort is 
irreemar and about 2 miles long. It is now overgrown with eamel thorn 
and the railway rans through it. The old) ramparts of mud are now 
broken down, Their section must have been 20’ high with a terreplein of £0 
feet widening to 70 feet at the base, with ditches both on the inside and 
the outside, 

Ths markets are also held in the fort. There were a number of Tekes 
riding and walking about besides those selling and hawking goods. Pheas- 
ants were selling at dd. a piece, a fine one alive at one shilling and cight 
pence. The most important characteristic of this fine bird and one 
that distinguishes it from all other pheasants hitherto naturalized in 

Sngland is that the greater part of the wing is white. It has been called 

P. principalis in commemoration of the fact that the skins were first 
brought to England for H.R. H. the Prince of Wales. The living 
specimens in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, wereobtained by Major 
Peacocke from Bala Murghab at the request of Sir Peter Lumsden. ‘The 
Tarkoman wears a huge sheepskin hat as big as a grenadier’s bearshin, 
otherwise he is dressed much as a Sindi. The large sheepskin caps 
enst from 7} pence. Silver ornaments were freely offered. Large leather 
shoes priced at a rouble, Tea, raisins, drugs, iron, skins, mats, sugar, 
tobacco, dried fruits, metal, water bottles, ehintzes, carpets, &e. 

Business was conducted very much as it is in the fairs in India and 
differs pretty considerably from the practice when Conolly was at this 
market in 1840. It was then full of slaves of both sexes and all ages 
exposed for sale and intending purchasers were going about from one 
group to another “handling them like cattle.” For my part | was in mutti 
and had not even a walking stick in my hand. 

dairam Ali, or old) Merv, is 14 miles away. A fair account with 
good illustrations has been given by boulangier in ¢ Le'Tour du Monde.” 

Shifting sarnds.—At Pavnina the sand begins and it may be said to 
extend for 90 miles to Chardjui. The portion between Peski and Barghany 
extending for 50 miles is known as “ the shifting sands of Repetek.” T he 
extent to which drift takes place may be gathered from the fact that 40,000 
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Tuesday, July 23, 1889. 
Masor-Gexerat Sin JAMES BROWNE, k.c.8.1,¢.B,R.E., 
Quarter-Master General in India, in the Chair. 


A TRIP TO BOKHARA, 
By ,Cotoyen A. LeMxussurien, c. 1B, RB 


The Chairman, in introdneing the lecturer, said that if the railway to Bohhara 
hud done nothing else it had at all events 1a much livelier interest among 
Englishmen than existed before on the subject of Central Asia, He introduecd 
Colonel LeMessurier to them asa railway engineer who was specially qualiticd to 
deal with the subject of the new Russian line to Bukhara, 


T appear before you at the request of my friend Captain Mason, 
the Sceretary of this Institution. Cvulonel Maitland, most kin Wy con- 
nected me with the excellent lectures on the Russo-Afghan frontier 
which had been delivered by Major Barrow and himself * but T would ask 
you to remember that my visit to Central Asia was quite unoflicial, and 
Withont the support or knowledge of Government. 

It was performed in the private capacity of an officer returning 
from furlough to his duty in India and with only such information at 
Lis disposal as is available to the public. 

The story Ihave to tell is therefore a very simple one, Tt will 
state in plain words, a part of what T have seen on my trip from Londen 
to Bokhara and if time permits, something of my ride through Persia 
to cateh the Bombay steamer at Bushire. 

Withont dawdling over the preliminaries. of packing let us imagine 
that a start has been made, The baggave consists of two Gladstone bays, 
ahand bag, a bundle of rugs, a canvas sack containing a saddle and 
bridle, or 5 articles weighing 121 Ibs. all told. 

From London to the foot of the Caucasus mountains the journey 
may be done easily in five stages. 


* These lectures have not been published, 
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yards square and 15 yards high, The cost of the whole was £50,000 or 
something less than £19,000 a mile. Considering the shifty nature of 
the river the structure was quite suited to the occasion. Parts have been 
damaged by the floods, but as faras I know the traffic has been satisfac 
torily transported by this crossing, steadily, since its opening in Jannary 
1888. Imadea point of telegraphing from Caleutta to congratulate 
General Annenkoff on this splendid engineering feat. 

Unopen Line.—We crossed the main stream of the river in a steam 
launch, Petvr, manned by Cossacks, and then drove in a carriage with 3 
horses to the east bank, erossing the smaller streams by ferry boat, horses, 
carriage anl all. After a hearty breakfast at the Cossack outpost we 
started on horseback, a party of six, to cross the sands to Khoja Daulat, 
(17 miles), the guide (djiggit) furnished by the Beg of Chardjui, myself, 
Tamamsheff, Osip the servant, and two Cossack soldiers. 

The moving sand is soon reached and here, following the guide at a 
walk, the order is single file over and around the crests of the different 
knolls, a veritable sea of sand. The air is thick with the finest sand; 
camels at 100 yards off are quite indistinct. The track is rapidly obliter- 
ated and with no points to steer by there is every chance of missing the 
caravanserai at the far side. 

At Khoja Daulat we got a ‘drogi’, a small low carriage without 
springs drawn by three horses, and reached Elyat by 8 p. t., where one of 
the Beg’s subordinates took us in, provided dinner and a clean room to 
sleep in. At Karakol we drove to the house of the Beg—a fine old man, 
short, stout, florid, and dressed in a coat of Bokhara silk in many colors 
with a white turban. He was most polite and produced his hawks, 
We left Karakol ina heavy dust storm blowing trom the north, the air 
being much like a silver fog. More tea and refreshments at Ek-i-tat 
and towards evening the carriage (after a break down) passes through 
the western (Imam) gate and we enter the city of Bokhara. In half an 
hour more we are within the precincts of the Russian embassy, comfort- 
ably settled in one of the rooms kept ready for travellers. 

Rathway work —As the railway between the Oxus and Bokhara was 
under construction at the time of my visit. I may here appropriately 
insert a few words about the Russian method of distributing work. 

In making the railway, the earth-work, &c., up to formation is 
done by local labor under petty contractors who work up to a schedule 
of rates. The ordinary rate for earth-work is 23 pence per cubic yard. 
A Russian laborer would earn half a crown aday. The Persians and 
Tekes about seven pence each and the Bokhariots from five to six pence 
daily. 

“In laying the permanent way, military battalions are employed. As 
soon as the earth-work is ready, Decauville tram rails are laid ahead. 
The sleepers and small stores are all carried forward by the tram and 
every thing is then put into its proper place by local labor under the 
supervision of the military. Every sleeper has its spikes beside it, the 
fish bolts and nuts are at site, and the soldiers are also ready in their 
places. A ‘material’ train comes up to the head of the line and dis- 
charges its load of rails by a simple apparatus on to broad gauge trollies 
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The first stage is to Balta at the month of the pass and the second 
to Lars in the gorge. The start from Lars towards Wasbek is made with 
4 horses in the wheel and three in the lead abreast with a post-boy on the 
off leader, The road is still in the gorge which narrows rapidly until it 
becomes a mere passage between high hills. ‘The road hugs the sides, first 
on one bank, then on the other and in many pl: is cut out of rock 
where the strata are contorted in all directions, while mountains of debris 
block the river bed. It is from this part that the pass has been named 
Darial or “ Narrow”, and here tradition has placed the fortress from 
which Queen Tamara used to cast her lovers into the torrent below, Here 
also stood the Castellum Cumanta which according to Pliny and Strabo 
defended the “ gates’, and on this spot the Russians have erected their 
own fort and called it Darial. 

Kasbek i3 the chief scene of Lermonto fs ‘Demon’ the Rus- 
sian Faust, a mixture of Paradise Lost and the book of Job, a beautiful 
poem ending, as with Marguerite, inthe apotheosis of Tamara the heroine, 

At Kobi the sleighs for use in winter were all stacked under sheds, 

The summit is called the ‘Mountain of the Cross’ from a crogs planted 
here in 1824 by General Yermonteff “in token of the domination of Holy 
Russia.” 

One may pause here a moment. It is probably the point where the 
traveller leaves Europe and enters Asia. 

The Hessours a tribe about 7,000 strong dwell on the slopes of 
these mountains near the pass. ‘They say they are “descendants of the 
Cross "5 although Christians by profession they eschew fowls and pork, 
they offer sacrifices like the people in Coorg to the spirits, they observe 
Friday, they wear coats of mail and their robes are covered with either 

or red crosses. 
Three of the leaders and two of the wheelers are taken off the coach 
before the descent to Gudaour, 

The descent from Gudaour to Mlete (about 3,000 feet in 11 miles) is 
Without doubt admirably aceomplished and it is this piece of engineering 
particularly which it is said has gained for this road the credit of being 
the finest work of its sort in the world. The road is carried on high 
masonry revetinents in long lengths along the steep mountain side 
which has almost 9 perpendicular fall into the ravine below, ‘The work is 
undoubtedly good but I do not think the Georgian military road is supe- 
rior (certainly not as far as its upkeep goes) to the existing road made 
by the French from Beyrout across the Lebanons to Damascus, or to the 
old road across the St. Gotthard, or nearer to us here to the roads up the 
Bhore and Tal Ghats in Western India. 

Ananour contains one of the archiological curiosities of the Caucasus, 
tiz., the fortified monastery of St. Khitobel, 

At Mtszkhet the solitude of the mountains has merged into the 
busier life of the plains. On the river Koura huge rafts of 20° big trees 
are being floated off and beyond it runs the railway with the Anglo- 
Indian telegraph wires. This place, the ancient capital of Georgia, is said 
to be the oldest town in the world, Damascus not excepted, Its church 
por 3 the rare relies of a shirt worn by Noah and our Saviour’s seam. 
less robe, The whole landscape approaching Tiflis is not unlike what 
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and the average was 15 aniles, with full) siding accommodation for the 
Jongest tain at all stations, aud ample spare sidiag at the more import 
ant points. The appro te number of railway carriages and wagons 
for a complete army corps of the strength already given would be 3,420 or 
83 trains of 50 vehicles each. Allow a margin and make it 100 trains of 
40 vehicles each (they constantly run 55). [If we take 20) miles an hour 
(the throagh rate at present from Tillis to Baku) the ran from the Caspian 
to Chardjai will tak hours, and with as moderate a discharge as 12 
trains a day at the terminus (with a fortuight’s notice [believe they could 
run 20 trains a day each way within the 24 hours) the transport of an 
army corps from the Caspian to the Oxus would be complete within 33 
hours + eight days + eight hours, or say in all 10 days. 

Monopoly of Trade. —The construction of this ailway has completely 
altered all the conditions of the Central Asian question and practically 
it has secured to Russia the monopoly of trade in the regions traversed, 
It crosses the Oxus, tapping the resources of Kunduz on one rele and Khiva 
on the other, to the gates of Bokhara, a centre of Muhamimadan fanati 
and the capital of Bae Central Asian world, 

Tt may be that Russia is now gaining her India in Central Asia, 
but will she stop to develop it? Will her ambition be satisfied in repro- 
ducing the material benetits, in refounding cities and in restoring civilisa- 
tion to whole regions of territory which for so long have remained abse- 
lutely desolate? Whatever may happen in the future this much must be 
apparent to all, that coming eastward there is a humanizing force at work 
which never rests, and with it Russia is developing a power which ina 
very short time will become truly formidable. 

Bokhara.—Now let me say a few words on Bokhara. Monsieur 
Klem, the seeretary in charge of the embassy, called and invited us to be his 
guests during our stay. 

Our first visit was to the bazar. The streets were full of people and 
the square was crowded, for a man was abuut to be publicly executed in 
front of the Amir’s palace. 

Limagine Lam the first Englishman (exespting Lansdell in 1882) who 
has been permitted to enter thiscity since Dr. Wolll left it in 18 £4 and itis 
odd that my first experience here should bs aa execation, for to Kaglishmen 
Bokhara must always stand couneeted with the murders of Stoddart and 
Conolly. How far back all these things seem to ba! and yet it is not so, 
for although [never knew “Bokhara Barnes,” still L knew his elder brother 
James, with whose sons I was at school and one of whom entered the 
Royal Engineers. 

Colonel Stoddart was in 1335 attached as M ary Secretary to 
Ellis’s Persian mission. He went to Herat and in 1858 Sir John McNeill 
sent him from Persia to bokhara, Ou his arrival Stoddart appears to 
have acted incautiously, for he knocked the Master of Ceremonies down 
und entered the presence of the Amir alone and unattended. Four days 
after this, he was confined in the Siah Chah, or Black Well, a dungeon 
swarming with every disgusting species uf vermin, He was for 3 years 
without being able to hear or give any news. 

Captain Arthur Conolly of the Indian C set out from Kabul 
in Saptember 1s10, He went tu Khivaand thence ty Khokand, Through 
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Stoddart he obtained permission to visit Bokhara and arrived there with 
Abdul Samut Khan on the 9th November 1841. He and Stoddart lived 
together in comparative comfort on an allowance of 30 shillings a day till 
the beginning of December, when the news of the Kabul disaster arrived. 
They were then imprisoned, this making the fourth term of confinement 
suffered by Stoddart. 

From Conolly’s letters and entries in his Prayer Book we have 
records of the days these two officers passed in prison “in the eluthes they 
had worn for 115 days and nights, with heads and beards uncombed 
5 months.” 

Throughout the city on all the minarets and mosques, storks build 
their nests. The most important strncture is the Minar-i-Kalan, a lofty 
minaret in the middle of the city. Sometimes a criminal is thrown from 
the top, Russian paper roubles are current everywhere and there are rows of 
shroffs in the bazar dealing apparently in rolls of this money. There isa 
local currency in silver and copper but kopects are readily taken. One 
shroff said paper had a higher value than metal because he could send 
it away. 

The walls of the fort are 7 miles round and in it there are 11 
gates. The profile is about 30 fect high and, like those of Kandahar, 
built of well trodden clay. 

Bokhariot troops.—Thereare noRussian troopsin Bokharaand Bokhara 
pays no subsidy to Russia. The Amir has 25,000 troops and about 4,000 
of these are in Bokhara, They are clad like Russians, artillery in green ; 
infantry in red; cavalry in white. I witnessed Sunday parade just outside 
the Samarkand gate. The parade ground was pretty well filled by the 
troops maneeuvring. The movements during } of an hour when once begun 
were continued to the end without a halt, promptly, smartly and without 
any noise or fuss. The officer commanding the parade stood on one 
side with his buglers and immediately a bugle sounded, the company 
commanders repeated the orders in Russian without hesitation. More- 
over the men seemed to understand the bugle and if there was a doubt 
or hesitation among the rank and file, it was soon removed by the cane 
of the drill instructors. The officers judging by their colour and dress 
were all Bokhariots or perhaps more correctly, natives of Central Asia, 
while the soldiers themselves were dark-skinned men, hard, rough and 
ready. Parade being over the dispersion was immediate. The bulk of 
the men vanished, in many instances rifles were handed over to women 
while the soldiers two and two on donkeys set off for the bazar or their 
homes. Next to the great energy evinced by the Russian engineers 
in railway construction, under great difficulties, nothing surprised 
me more than the state of discipline and drill which these Bokhariot troops 
possess. To call them “native levies” would convey an altogether wrong 
idea. They may be rough, unkempt and perhaps indifferently armed, 
but the material is excellent and its capacity for hard campaigning absolute- 
ly beyond a doubt. 

The army of Bokhara is even now an important factor. It must 
not be ignored. We have nothing to compare with it in India (out- 
side our native army) either in quality or number, and if Russia continues 
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to develop similar contingents of fighting men from other warlike states 
within her borders she will possess a power of aggravation and attack 
which pass the limits of description. 

Trade with Indiw.—The only merchandise Bokhara sends to India is 
about 150 camel loads of raw silk. 

India sends to Bokhara 1,200 tons of tea, nearly 800 tons of indigo, 
700 pieees of Dacca muslin, 13 tons of drugs, 260 shawls from Lahore, 
50 Kashmir shawls and 300 pieces of kinkhab. 

At the embassy I was fortunate to meet Dr. Heyfelder who was with 
Skoboleff at Geok Tepe. He is now busily engaged in testing the water 
for reshta” or guinea worm. 

Opinions.—In reading Kaye’s “ Lives of Indian Officers” it is inter- 
esting to note the opinions which were expressed some 45 years ago 
regarding the antagonism of England and Rassia in Central Asia. 
Although Burnes “somewhat exaggerated the aggressive designs of Russia 

s logically right in contending that our best policy was to strengthen 
ourselves in Afghanistan and not to endeavour to oppose by arms or tu baile 
by diplomacy the progress of the Muscovite in Central Asia.” 

Arthur Conolly and D’ Arey Todd however thought “ less of Russian 
veness and more of Central an provocations.” 

In later years Colonel Saussermann contended that the action of 
Russia in Central Asia could not possibly have been retarded and that 
she had been driven on by circumstances in her seemingly aggressive 
march eastward, 

Physicul Geograyhy.— Before leaving Trans-Caspia I must say a 
few words about the features of the country. 

The Syr Daria or Jaxartes rises to the south of Lake Issikul. Its 
total length may be 1,450 miles. At present itenters Lake Aral. Accord- 
ing to Strabo in the first century of our cra, the mouth of the Jaxartes 
was in the Caspian (Dead Bay). 

The Amu Daria or Jihon, or Oxus, has its source in Lake Victoria 
about 14,000 feet above the sea in the Pamir plateau. Its length is about 
1,500 miles. It flows into Lake Aral but at one time its discharge w: 
the Caspian at Balkan Bay. The Oxus also in the 16th century dowed 
by the Uzboi, past the Igdi wells into the Caspian, 

It is also supposed to have branched southward towards Kizil Arvat, 
then through the defile between the Kopet Dagh and the Kuren Dagh hills 
and so by the Atrek to the south-east corner of the Caspian. 

The three basins of the Black Sea, the Caspian and the Aral were 
also at one time supposed to forma great fresh water inland sea which 
extended to the Persian mountains. The subsequent ation of 
the three basins being explained “by the rapture of the straits of the 
Losphorus which there are grounds for attributing to a voleanie com- 
motion at the mouth of this opening in the Black Sea and which caused 
the cataclysm about 1529 B.C. known as the “deluge of Deuealiv 
The arguments submitted by Major Herbert Wood, R. E., in his 
volume ‘The Shores of Lake Aral’ indicate “a very strong probability 
that the three basins of the Euxine, the Caspian, and the Aral could be 
connected again inty an Asiatic Moditerranean which would pase 
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its surplus water to the north, merely by closing the Bosphorus to a 
height of 220 feet.” 

If the closure was made, the waters of the Black Sea would escape 
by the Manytsch into the Caspian and after having filled it up would pass 
hy the valley of the Emba to Lake Aral and from Balkan Ray by the 
Unxboi channel of the old Oxus. The eventual overflow of the Aral Sea 
proper passing north over a ridge near Fort Orsk and thence along the 
eastern foot of the Ural chain into the Frozen Ocean. 

The Russians —And now a word as to the Russians themselves. 
Tho mass of the people are naturally kind, ostensibly devout and strictly 
attentive to religious observances. ‘They possess faith in and respect for 
their superiors, ‘Fhey love their Czar and believe him to be inf: 
As regarils the soldiers, the Russian officers believe that the Cossack is 
superior to the Sepoy both in discipline and powers of endurance. As 
regards the higher or more educated classes they are hospitable, vivacious 
and agreeable. Among the oflicers, there was an evident interest in their 
profession and a readiness to discuss subjects beyond the immediate sphere 
of their individual work. Moreover whenever public topics such as matters 
in Europe, the construction of the Siberian line, the partition of Afghanistan, 
the march on India, and such like were under discussion it always hap- 
pened that one or two of the company would produce pocket atlases and 
emphasize their arguments by a direct reference to the maps. On leav- 
ing Russia for Persia my last farewell on the quay at Baku was in the 
embrace of a Russian officer in uniform, for Tamamsheff my companion 
for so many days had said “ My dear Colonel! I must kiss you.” 


PERSIA. 


Before leaving Baku I had to get rid of my Russian paper and also 
to change some sovereigns, An Armenian money changer exchanged 
the rouble paper for Persian silver Arans at about 2 per cent. profit but 
he raised the rate to 4} per cent for Euglish money as he “did not want 
sovereigns in gold.” I had missed the regular Persian steamer by one 
day and with luck I managed to secure a berth in a small steamer of 
60 tons, the “ Euphrate,” bound for Resht under a Persian commander 
with a Persian crew and flying the Persian flag of the lion and sun. 

After 45 hours of rolling we reached Enselli. Here is the garden 
tower five stories high, built for the Shah when he made his first trip to 
Enrope. Major Wells, the Director of Telezraphs at Teheran had ar- 
ranged that a young mzrza (educated person) should meet me, and by mid- 
day I was quite at ome in the Russian consulate at Resht. M. Vlassow, 
his wife and daughter have now gone to Meshed. My post office permit 
to travel was secured without difliculty and a Persian servant Nasr-ulla 
was. engaged to accompany me across Persia. 

It is nearly 1,000: miles across from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf: 
The general elevation of the country is about 5,000 feet above the sea with 
parts rising to as high as 8 and 9,000 fect, the ascent to and descent from 
this plateau being extremely abrupt. There are. two modes of travalling, 
one “caravaning” by stages with mules, the other riding ‘“chappar” on. 
hors2-back covering three or four stages during the day. 
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Chapparing. —In “chapparing ” I took three horses, one for the 
 Uigeit chappar » or guide who carried my bags, a second for the servant 
and provisions, the third, generally a shaky looking beast, but declared 
to be ‘fast,’ ¢ sure-footed, and ‘the pride of the stable’ for myself. 

Each one according to his weight and agility and the condition of 
the nag that carries him will progress differently. Anyhow for heavy 
men a ride of 50 miles on two nags from Teheran to Pik including a 
somersault, horse and all, near Robat Karim in 10 hours, is fair.  Fifty- 
seven tiles with a second fall near Sinsin on three nags in the same time 
is also fair, while 78 miles on four nags in 12 hours makes a fair average 
of 64 miles an hour right through. The longest stage on one horse was 
29 miles but there were others of 28, 27, 24, &c. For staging in any 
country these distances are too long. 

The chappa-khanas or rest houses, vary in accommodation. Those 
on the Tabriz-Tehran road are excellent, others again on the line to 
Shiraz are 3rd, 4th and even 5th elas 

The type is a walled enclosure in which the post horses are stabled, 
two rooms for the man in charge, and a room on the roof often without 
doors or windows for travellers. On arrival the first thing is to have the 
floor swept and cleaned, a fire lighted and the pot put on to boil. Put out 
the bed bag, fill it with bhusa, wash, put on your night suit and proceed 
to dine. A fowl, a cabbage, a handful of rice, and a square inch of 
Brand’s soup just to thicken the gravy, with a spice of Hunger’s con- 
diment, makes a savoury dish. Some bread as thin and as large as a 
newspaper with a cup of tea completes the repast. To bed, under the 
rugs, well wrapped up in an ulster, ten minutes reading of Haji Baba, 
and you pass into the land of dreams till day-light wakes you to further 

In many cases however I was sheltered by the telegraph 
of whom I still retain many pleasing recollections, 
svin is said to have been founded by Shapur the conqueror of 
Valerian, It is famous for its Masjid Djami, built by Harun-al- 
Rashid. To the north at the foot of Mount Syala are the ruins of the 
principal seat of the Assassins or Nabatheniens. 

Teheran.—At Teheran I was taken care of by Major Wellsand his wife. 
Twas thus enabled to sce much that otherwise I should have omitted and to 
make many acquaintances with Persian and European officials which under 
other circumstances could only have followed formal introductions, 

Mr. Nicolson was ofliciating as British Minister at the time of my 
visit. He considered much that I told him to be sufficiently important 
for transmission by the first mail to England and to India. 

Of course IT was taken to most of the well-known sights, but what 
struck me chiefly was a garden of the Shah's, where he has a big palace 
for himself and 17 smaller ones for some of his wives and their families 
ranged in an are round a lake. His grand-father had 700 wives and 
600 children, 

In the palace is the peacock throne taken from Delhi by Nadir Shah. 
The private treasury of the Shah is said to be in vaulted chambers under 
a large tank in one of the gardens. It is opened occasionally, once in 
three. years, not fur the parpose of taking money out, but always for put 
ting more in, 
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A good deal has been written lately about the rivalry between 
England and Russia in Persia, It undoubtedly exists, and it may 
naturally be concluded that if certain advantages such as the opening of 
the river Karun to trade are secured by England from the south, corres- 
ponding concessions will be demanded by Russia from the north. My 
present impression is that Russia will connect Askabad, Kuchan and 
Mashad by rail. Its extension will then follow vid Jumain and Karman 
to Bandar Abbas the long sought for outlet on the Persian gulf. 

Government.— The Persian Government has nodebtas the revenue of the 
year always exceeds the expenditure. ‘The Shah farms out each province to 
a governor. Ghilan it was said had been let forthe year for £7,500. It 
is also said that if the Shah is in need of funds for a special purpose that 
he enquires after the health of his governors. A sum of money is remitted 
in response and if that sum is not considered sufficiont the enquiry is 
Tepeated. 

Army.—The army is now being trained and drilled by Russian officers, 
as infantry, cavalry and artillery. The material is said to be good and 
although a great improvement has been made there is a want of certainty 
or finality about the whole arrangement owing to the irregularity with 
which pay is issued. 

Temporary Marriage —Temporary marriage is an institution peculiar 
to Persia and four conditions are indispensable, viz. 

The contract, which must be drawn up before a priest. 

The personal conditions, wherein the woman shall profess one of the 
four supposed religions. 

The dowry, of which the husband must pay half if he breaks off the 
match before marriage, and the wholeif he repents his action after marriage, 

The period, for which the marriage may be agreed upon. 

The characteristics of the nation are, pride in its traditions; an 
invincible faith (as Shias) in the memory of Ali and the Imams, witha 
corresponding hatred of the Sunnis and their Caliphs, Omar and Abu Bakr, 

The Muin Route-—lKum is famous for its pottery. It holds also 
the shrine of Fatima, so sacred that its altar affords protection to all who 
seek it. 

Near Passangun I met Dr. Woolbert who was “caravaning” to 
Teheran to join Maclean at Mashad, 

Kashan is famous for its silk and velvet. At Ispahan I received a 
most hearty welvome from Dr. Hoernle. Here I called on the Zil-cs- 
Sultan, the Governor of Ispahan, and the eldest son of the Shah, I was 
shown over the arsenal by Karim Khan Amir Panj. 

Near Muarghab is the tomb of Cyrus. 

South of Sivand is Naksh-i-Rustum, the tombs of the kings, in a 
high sandstone hill and near Pazeh is Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rajjub. 

Between Persepolis and Zirgan is the Kur river immortalised by 
Moore in the nymph’s song to Azim who had lost his Zelica, as “« Bende- 
meer’s stream.” 

Shiraz with its cypresses, gardens, town and mosque is below 
hills in a highly cultivated and well watered plain, From Shiraz the 
journey has to be continued with mules as the country is so steep and 
paths are so rough, 
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At Pirizan where St, John was attacked by a lion commences the 
descent of 7,000 feet to the sea, 

At Borasjan [ heard much of the’Persian war from a native point of 
view. How at Kushab the Persian square was astonished to see a few 
horsemen charge it, and that when our officers got inside the square the 
Persians did not attempt to kill them but looked on and wondered what 
was going to happen next. 

“My last march was to Shif across slippery mud and in a downpour 
of rain. However on reaching the sea, the bundobast proved to be goad 
for there was Colonel Ross's launch with steam up, ready to take me 
to Bushire with my English letters to the latest possible date on board. 

The British India Steamer “ Pemba,” Captain Robertson, carried me 
to Mnscat, Karachi and Bombay where before the anchor was dropped 
my Portuguese butler came on board. Although I lapsed withoutdifiiculty 
into the luxuries of an Indian life, yet I was able in one month to record 
in print the bulk of my observations and place them at the disposal of the 
Government of India. I now take this onportunity of acknowledging that 
in compiling that report (by no means an easy task) I owed mueh to the 
encouragement that I received both by word and by letter from H. R. H. 
the Duke of Connaught, the Commander-in-Chief of Bombay. 

Conclusion.—The moral of my tale is this, let those who have health, 
time and means venture occasionally from beaten tracks. 

The world is not at rest and there are forees at work which bat few 
see and fewer still understand. ‘ Mites”? called men are not one whit 
less busy than the more lowly organized creatures in their influence for 
good or for evil. The result of their labor is not less wonderful. “ Earth 
svorms ” in Europe are supposed by Darwin to have been engaged since the 
creation in the agricultural function of regenerating the soil ; while on 
the other hand, ‘white ants” according to Drummond’s observations 
have been apparently commissioned, for some hidden purpose, to carry 
devastation into the forests of Central Africa. Can we in our finite know- 
ledge pronounce upon man’s work as advancing welfare or judge of it 
as leading to destruction ? 

The essence of my reconnaissance is that during’85 days, the average 
progress was 100 miles a day at an average rate of 10 miles an hour and 
the cost (including the first outfit) £215. 


On the motion of the Chairman a cordial vote of thanks was give 
to Colonel LeMessurier for his lecture. 
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many of the stations, covered gomls capable of carrying 40 soldiers or 8 
borses apiece, and platform trucks to carry guns or 60 bales of wool each. 
Numbers of wagon stock ready built, were being landed in pieces from 
Steamers, 

The management is entirely military, officers are in charge of the 
stations and an oflicer examines your ticket in the train; the drivers, 
guards, brakesmen, pointsmen, telegraphists, watchmen, gangers, &e., are 
of the railway battalions, and a military oflicer, Lieut.-General Annenkotf, 
has supreme control, 

The possession by Russia of hills flanking the railway for about 250 
miles is a wise preeantion for it reduces to a minimum the chance of the 
railway being eut by any hostile operation, Moreover Russia in addition 
has secured the right to enter Persian territory whenever necessary. 

Geok Tepe.—The fort of Geok Tepe is in ruins, irregular in shape 
and about 4 miles in circuit. Mudworks witha protile 18 feet thick, 10 feet 
high with a wall 12 feet infront, and a ditch 9 feet wide and 4 feet deep. 
The whole area is now overgrown with camel thorn, The fort is close 
to the railway and standing on the parapets itis not possible to realise that 
here 14,000 Turkomans with their match-locks and swords and one old 
gun (taken from the Persians) opposed the Russians and dheir 70 pieces 
of artillery for at least a month, Forty thousand, including families, were 
encamped within the fort. 

‘The Tarkomans made three sallies always between the setting sun and 
the rising moon, when darkness was most intense. In all hand to hand. 
eneounters the Turkomans had the best of it and at last the Cossacks 
searcely liked to face them. However the big guns and rifles did their 
work, The mines were exploded, assaults were made at several points at 
once, and the defenders fled. Seven thousand bodies were found in the fort 
and the fugitives who were not caught, or massacred, made_ their way to 
Tejend. ‘The “ Turkoman barrier” entirely removed and swept away. 
The Russian force was small and split up into detachments, 1,000 were 
left at Bami, 1,000 were sick, and not more than 4,000 were actually 
enyayed, The lines of attack extended for 5 miles. 

Askubad.— At Askabad I breaktasted with General Komaroff and 
spent some hours with him, his daughter and his son. Madame Komaroff 
and two daughters had gone on to Merv the previous night. Breakfast was 
served at noon, Colonel Andrejeff and Captain Komaroff were also of the 
party. The usual “ zaconska” consisted of tongues, sardines, anchovies, 
&e. and eau-ide-vie, tobe followed by “borschi”’ a thick Russian soup, beef, 
Potatoes, and brinjalls, fowls and grapes, cauliflower and cheese, fruit and 
water-melons, Kahetfe wine, Kussian beer, and Nalitka liqueur with coffee, 
The afternoon was spent in examining collections of bronzes, cvins, old 
Ornaments, photographs, &e. ‘The general explained to me how troops got 
Panjleb boils, which affected the young more than the old soldier, and that 
once having suffered there was no second attack, ‘The model of a soldier's 
foot showed a nasty red spot. Askabad was not unhealthy thouzh 
at first it was so and there were certain localities, viz., Krasnovodsk 
Tchikislar, and Sarakhs, where good health prevailed. The Russians 
do not care for ice, they think it unhealthy and that it induces fever, 
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THE AKA EXPEDITION. 
By Coronet R. G. Wooprnorer, o. B, R. E 
Deputy Quarter-Master General, Intelligence Branch. 


In the antumn of 1883 I received orders from the Government of 
India to make all arrangements for conducting the exploration of the most 
extreme north-east corner of Assam with a view to discover the differ- 
ent routes leading thence into China and the present state of the paths 
and passes. A good deal of the country to be explored is entirely un- 
inhabited and barren and so we required a large number of carriers ; 
indeed I have found in all my explorations in Assam that to be 
independent of the inhabitants for carriage is the surest pass-port to 
suceess, and enables us to do anore work and lose less time than 
when at the mercy of hill tribes who object to become covlies and 
never turn up when wanted. Just before leaving my head-quarters in 
Shillong, the hill station and seat of Government in Assam, Mr. Lyall 
the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Elliott, informed me that 
a small tribe inhabiting the hills north of the Bralmaputra in the Tezpur 
district who had given us very little trouble for many years had raided 
into our territory carrying off two natives, British subjects, from a place 
in the plains near the foot of their hills, called Balipara, where there is 
a Government rubber plantation and where the forest olficer, Mr. J. 
Campbell, had his residence. 

Mr. Lyall also mentioned the probability of an expedition being 
sent to recover the captives, and I therefore telegraphed to the Chicf 
Commissioner to ask him if it would not be desirable for my party to 
go with this expedition if it was dccided on, rather than proceed with 
my original programme, as that could always be carried out, whereas 
we had no knowledge whatever of the Aka hills and such an opportunity 
asthe present might not again occur, I left Shillong on the 18th 
November for Gauhati where we were to proceed by river steamer up the 
Brahmaputra. My party consisted of myself, Messrs. Ogle and Ewing 
my civil rnts, two mative surveyors, a writer, 60 klassis or instru- 
ment carriers, and 150 Khasia covlies, (men from the hills around 
Shillong), and [ was tu be joined further on by 100 more covlies from 
other parts of Assam, I had also with me six elephants which were per- 
Manently attached to my party. 

Khasias certainiy make the best porters for the hills on that frontier. 
They are strong, hardy, cheerful, easily contented, and can carry a load 


of 60 Ibs, in addition to their own little belongings, generally, in all, 
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over 70 Ibs. We had one man once with a great appetite, who was 
never satisficd with the ordinary coolie ration of 2 lbs. of rice daily, but 
wanted twice that amount : he was told that if he had two men’s rations 
he must carry two men’s loads, and this he willingly agreed to do, and 
did. They carry their load suspended by a band from the forehead, and 
this leaves their hands and arms free; a great thing when the road, as 
frequently happens, lies over or round stecp faces of ruck, with very little 
foothold, the chief support being obtained from canes and creepers, 
which the men clutch as they pass wlong. The Khasias have a peculiar 
kind of chair which they use for carrying people in, and which we 
adopted with great advantage for the transport of sick and wounded men, 
It consists of a stout bamboo, about five feet long, which is split up for 
about two-thirds of its length, (see Fig. 1). The split part is then opened 
out so as to form a funnel, into the bottom of which is worked a seat ; half 
of the split portions are then cut away, and the rest are worked with cane 
into a comfortable back to the seat; a small foot-rest is suspended 
from the seat; and when one is accustomed to it, itis not at allan 
uncomfortable mode of conveyance. I was once carried thus by two 
men, turn and turn about, for six wecks in the Naga hills having 
sprained my ankle badly. 

‘The rest of my party started to march from Shillong to Gauhati, a 
few days before I did, as I had work in Shillong and being able to 
arrange for ponies, intended to ride through in one day a distance of 65 
miles. The ponies we have in Assam are of the Manipuri breed and 
though seldom over 12 hands are exceedingly strong and hardy and with 
a fair turn of speed for their size. On this occasion 1 had six ponies. 
I ought to have had seven, but one went astray at one stage and L had 
to walk 9 miles of the way, nevertheless 1 got through my 65 miles in 
6} hours, two of my own ponies carrying me in the last 16 miles in the 
dark in one hour and 10 minutes. At Gauhati we embarked on board 
one of the fine steamers of the River steamer company and reached 
Tezpur on the 23rd November. ‘There I found Mr. Elliott, who re- 
quested me to disembark my party till he received definite orders from 
the Government of India, as he fully expeoted sanction for the expedi- 
tion : and Tezpur was to be the base of operations, (see Skeleton Maj»). 

And here it may be as well, while awaiting these orders, briefly to 
give an account of the Aka hills, the Akas themselves, and the causes 
which led to the raid. 

The Aka country, (see Sketch Map), is a small portion of the great 
Himalayan range of mountains forming the northern boundary of the pro- 
vince of Assam and lies immediately to the north of the British station of 
Tezpur, the seat of a Deputy Commissioner. The country consists, as we 
shall see, of « series of more or less parallel mountain ranges, steep and 
high, densely clothed with tall forest trees, with thick undergrowth of long 
grass, cane and scrub jungle. Among these ranges winds the Bhoreli 
river, rising among the lofty snowy peaks (23,000 feet above sea level) 
to the north, and receiving many important tributaries from the Bhutan 
and Daphla hills. The hills as we enter from the plains rise higher and 
higher with cach successive range till the snows are reached; the valleys 
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between each ridge being deep and narrow and the hills on either side 
most precipitous ; and communications are restricted to a very few passes 
and fords. ‘The outer ranges are uninhabited and it is not till the third 
is reached that the Aka villages appear ; the first being that of Mehdi, 
the chief, whose supremacy is acknowledged by the rest, though, as is 
generally found among all our N. E. Frontier tribes, it is decidedly a 
case of primus inter pares. The next chief in importance, was a young 
fellow named Chandi who was educated in the Goverument Schovl at 
‘Tezpur and received a small annuity from the Government, in the hope 
that he in turn would educate his tribe; but little learning, as we 
know, is a dangerous thing, aud the effect of a half education on Chandi 
was, as we often find nearer home, only to turn him into a malcontent, 
and he became oue of the leaders of the raid within a very short time of 
leaving school. 

‘The Akas* proper, or Hrussos, as they call themselves, are divided 
into two clans, the Kapaschors, i.e, “ lurkers among the cotton plants” 
and the Hazari Kloas, or “eaters at a thousand hearths,” both 
Assamese nicknames, the former indicating the predatory habits of the 
tribe. The latter has its origin thus. In former days each tribe had so 
many houses or villages in the plains assigned to them by the Assamese 
Raj, from which they levied blackmail. Even in 18384, the chief 
owned houses in the plains, the inhabitants of which were bound to feed 
him when he visited them. The former, i.e. the Kapaschors were the 
men we had the quarrel with and they number seven villages. These 
villages are very small, each consisting of a few houses only on partially 
cleared and open sites, with their fields adjoining. The fields are merely 
patches of cultivation on the natural slope of the hill and the crops 
are vice, millet, Indian corn and various kinds of vegetables. Their 
agricultural implements are confined to small axes and a broad kind of 
chopper called a “dao”: with which they fell jungle or dig the soil. 
he houses are long, barn-like structures raised on bamboo piles some 
four or five feet from the ground, which is not levelled at all, (sce Fig. 2). 
The floor and walls are of bawboo matting and pkwuks in bamboo frame- 
work, and the roof, grass or palm leaf thatching, In front is a small 
verandah in which the people sit and chat when day is done. The 
houses are very long, varying from 60 to 140 feet in length, and about 
25 feet in width: inenclosed hearths of clay are constructed inside the 
house at intervals on each side of a ceutral passage, and each hearth 
represents a family. For instance, the head of the house and his wife 
and unmarried children live at one end, and at each of the other hearths 
reside a son and his wife and children, if there are any ; and, as families 
increase and move sons marry and bring more wives, the houses we 
lengthened. The planks are often 20 to 25 fect long and 2 to 4 
broad, of soft wood, each hewn out ofa single tree with much labour. 

Granaries are scattered about in the ficlds. 


* The term Aka may possibly come from the Assamese word ‘ Ak” or tattoo, 
asthe Aka women use akind of tar with which they mark their checks and 
chins on great occasions giving them the appearance of being tattooed. 

D 
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There are no permanent defences of any sort round the villages. 
The Akas rely upon stockades and booby traps (described further on) 
constructed at advantageous spots outside and at some distance from 
their villages, 

‘The Aka mode of burial is curious, The dead ‘are placed in a sit- 
ting posture on a flat stone alittle below the ground level. With the 
deceased are all his clothes, and over the body a dome of stones about 
four feet high, (sce Fig. 3). cemented together with mud, is erected and 
presents the appemance ofan oven. A britys lota containing rice, another 
one containing water, a string of beads, a knife &e., are to be found with 
the body. One tomb known as ‘Taghi Raja’s, (see Fig. 4), was more elabo- 
rate, square in plan and built up in three stories each snialler than the 
lower one, the whole about eight fect high. It was carefully built of stones 
and the edges fairly well squared. 

The Akas themselves are short in stature but broad and well built. 
strong and hardy and capable of great exertion, They are closely allied 
to the Bhutias, possessing high cheek bones and obliquely set eyes ; 
their hair is long and done up in a tail twisted into a knot on the top of 
the head. Their cars are pierved, and large cylindrical pieces of bamboo 
or silver ornaments the size and shape of napkin rings distend the lobes 
greatly, Asarule they are very fair skinned. Their dress consists of first, 
akind of petticoat tied round the waist; over this is worn a. jacket generally 
of Thibetan or Bhutian manufacture, of coarse red material with broad 
white or blue transverse bands ornamented with a small pattern, Some 
of these jackets are slecveless, and sometimes they are-ef white calico 
obtained from Assam. Over these jackets are worn as shawls, either 
red Thibetan cloths, or Assam eria (i. e. coarse silk) cloths. Strings 
of many coloured beads adorn their necks and are worn as garters to 
keep up gaiters of loose pieces of cloth to protect their calves from the 
bite of a v pestilent litle fly called the “pepsi” or “damdum,” 
which abounds in these hills. Its bite raises a nasty little blister of 
coagulated blood, followed by swelling and intolerable itching, the 
vietim’s legs very often presenting the appearance of clephantias The 
very thinnest cloth sutlice a protection against their attacks. We all 
sullered greatly from these insects. ‘The Aka head-dresses consist of a 
broad cylindrical band of cane, wood, or leather, resembling a tall hat 
without brim or crown. These are covered with cloth or pieces of animal's 
skins and farther adorned with bunches of leaves, or the large fan-shaped 
palm leaf, and when on the war path they attach small branches and 
bunches of leaves to their bodies in order to attract less attention when 
the jungle. Some of the chiefs wear the curious three 
storicd hat from Bhutan, They are inveterate smokers and pipes ave 
never out of their mouths. 

The weapons of the Akas are a bow, and arrows poisoned with 
& preparation cf aconite, the root of which they obtain from the tribes 
in the interior nearcr the snows. The poison is made into a paste 
and smeared thickly on the barb and shaft of the arrows. These are 
slight picces of bamboo or other light wood, feathered generally with 9 
strip of bamboo leaf or bark, and pointed, or barbed with iron, The bead 
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A good deal has been written lately about the rivalry between 
England and Russia in’ Persia, It undoubtedly exists, and it may 
naturally be concluded that if certain advantages such as the opening of 
the river Karun to trade are secured by England from the south, corres- 
ponding concessions will be demanded by Russia from the north, My 
present impression is that Russia will connect Askabad, Kuchan and 
Mashad by rail. Its extension will then follow e@ Jumain and Karman 
ty Bandar ‘Abbas the long sought for outlet on the Persian gulf, 

Government.— The Persian Government has nodebtas the revenue of the 
year always exceeds the expenditure. ‘The Shah farms out each province to 
agevernor, Ghilan it was said had been let forthe year for £7,500. It 
is also said that if the Shah is in need of funds for a special purpose that 
he enquires after the health of his governors. Asumof money is remitted 
in response and if that sum is not considered sufliviont the enquiry is 
Tepeated, 

Army.—The army is now being trained and drilled by Russian officers, 
ssinfantry, cavalry and artillery. The material is said to be good and 
aithouch a great improvement has been made there is a want of certainty 
or finality about the whole arrangement owing to the irregularity with 
Which pay is issued, 

Temporary Marriage.—Temporary marriage is an institution peculiar 
t Persia and four conditions are indispensable, vz. 

The contract, which must be drawn up before a priest. 

The personal "conditions, wherein the woman shall profess one of the 
four supposed. religions. 

The dowry, of which the husband must pay half if he breaks off the 
match before marriage, and the wholeif he repents his action after marriage. 

The period, for which the marriage may be agreed upon, 

The characteristics of the nation are, pride in its traditions ; an 
invincible faith (as Shias) in the memory of Ali and the Imams, witha 
corresponding hatred of the Sunnis and their Caliphs, Omar and Abu Bakr, 

The Main Route-—Kum is famous for its pottery. It holds also 

the shrine of Fatima, so sacred that its altar affords protection to all who 
seck it, 

Near Passangnn I met Dr. Woolbert who was “caravaning” to 
Teheran to join Maclean at Mashad. 

Kashan is famous for its silk and velvet. At Ispahan I received a 
Most hearty weleome from De. Hoernle, Here I called on the Zil-es- 
an, the Governor of [spahan, and the eldest son of the Shah, I was 
shown over the arsenal by Karim Khan Amir Panj. 

Near Mar: chab is the tomb of C yrus, 

South of and is Naksh-i- Rustam, the tombs of the kings, in a 
high sandstone hill and near Pazeh is Persepolis and Nak-h-i- Rajjub. 

Between Persepolis and Zirgan is the Kur river immortalised hy 
Moore in the nymph 3 song tu Aziin who had lust his Zelica, as “ Bende- 
TMwer’s stream.’ 

hiraz with its eypresses, gardens, town and mosque is below 
hills in o highly cultivated and well watered plain, From Shiraz the 
journey has to be continued with mules as the country is so steep aud 
paths ure so rough, 
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At Dirizan where St. John was attacked by a lion commences the 
descent of 7,000 fect to the sea. 

At Borasjan Theard much of the’Persian war from a ‘native point of 
view. How at Kushab the Persian square was astonished to sce a few 
horsemen charge it, and that when our officers got inside the square the 
Persians did not attempt to kill them but looked on and wondered what 
was going to happen next. 

My last march was to Shif across slippery mud and in a downpour 
of rain. However on reaching the sea, the bundohast proved to be good 
for there was Colonel Ross’s launch with steam up, ready to take me 
to Bushire with my English letters to the latest possible date on board. 

The British India Steamer “ Pemba,” Captain Robertson, carried me 
to Mnscat, Karachi and Bombay where before the anchor was dropped 
my Portugnese butler came on board. Although I lapsed withoutdifliculty 
into the luxuries of an Indian life, yet I was able in one montir to record 
in print the bulk of my observations and place them at the disposal of the 

Fovernment of India. I now take this onportunity of acknowledging that 
in compiling that report (by no means an easy task) I owed mueh to the 
encouragement that I received both by word and by letter from H. R. He 
the Duke of Connanght, the Commander-in-Chief of Bombay. 

Conelusion.—The moral of my tale is this, let those who haye health, 
time and means venture occasionally from beaten tracks. 

The world is not at rest and there are forces at work which but few 
see and fewer still understand. ‘ Mites” called men are not one whit 
less busy than the more lowly organized creatures in their influence for 
good or for evil. The result of their labor is not less wonderful. “ Earth 
worms ” in Europe are supposed by Darwin to have been engaged since the 
creation in the agricultural fanction of regenerating the soil ; while on 
the other hand, “white ants’ according to Drammond’s observations 
have been apparently commissioned, for some hidden purpose, to carry 
devastation into the forests of Central Africa. Can we in our finite know- 
ledge pronounce upon man’s work as advancing welfare or judge of it 
as leading to destruction ? 

The essence of my reconnaissance is that during’85 days, the average 
progress was 100 miles a day at an average rate of 10 miles an hour and. 
the cost (including the first outfit) £215. 


On the motion of the Chairman a cordial vole of thanks was given 
to Colonel LeMessurier for his lecture. 
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THE AKA EXPEDITION. 
By Cotoyet R. G. Wooprnorps, o. B, R. E. 
Deputy Quarter-Master General, Intelligence Branch, 


Tn the autumn of 1883 I received orders from the Government of 
India to make all arrangements for conducting the exploration of the most 
extreme north-east corner of Assam with a view to discover the differ- 
ent routes leading thence into China and the present state of the paths 
and passes. A good deal of the country to be explored is entirely un- 
inhabited and barren and so we required a large number of carriers ; 
indeed I have found in all my explorations in Assam that to be 
independent of the inhabitants for carriage is the surest pass-port to 
suceess, and enables us to do more work and lose less time than 
when at the mercy of hill tribes who object to become coolies and 
never turn up when wauted. Just before leaving my head-quarters in 
Shillong, the hill station and soat of Government in Assam, Mr. Lyall 
the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Elliott, informed me that 
a small tribe inhabiting the hills north of the Brahmaputra in the ‘Tezpur 
district who had given us very little trouble for many years had raided 
into our territory carrying off two natives, British subjects, from a place 
in the plains near the foot of their hills, called Balipara, where there is 
a Government rubber plantation and where the forest otfiver, Mr. J. 
Campbell, had his residence. 

Mr. Lyall also meutioned the probability of an expedition being 
sent to recover the captives, and I therefore telegraphed to the Chicf 
Commissioner to ask him if it would not be desirable for my party to 
go with this expedition if it was decided on, rather than proceed with 
my original programme, as that could always be carried out, whereas 
we had no knowle dge whatever of the Aka hills and such an opportunity 
asthe present might not again occur, [left Shillong on the 18th 
November for Gauhati where we were to proceed by river steamer up the 
Brahmaputra. My party consisted of mysclf, Messrs. Ogle and Ewing 
ivi stants, two native surveyors, a writer, 60 klassis or instru- 
ment carriers, and 150 Khasia coolies, (men from the hills around 
Shillong), and [ was to be joined further on by 100 more coolies from 
other parts of Assam. I had also with me six elephants which were per- 
manently attached to my party. 

Khasias certainly make the best porters for the hills on that frontier. 
They are strong, hardy, cheerful, casily contented, and can carry a load 
of 6Y Ibs, in addition lo their own lite belongings, geucrally, in all, 
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over 70 Ibs. We had one man once with a great appetite, who was 
never satisficd with the ordinary covlie ration of 2 Ibs. of rice daily, but 
wanted twice that amount : he was told that if he had two men's rations 
he must carry two men’s loads, and this he willingly agreed to do, and 
did. They carry their load suspended by a band from the forehead, and 
this leaves their hands and arms free ; a great thing when the road, as 
frequently happens, lies over or round steep faces of ruck, with very little 
foothold, the chief support being obtained from canes and creepers, 
which the men clutch as they pass along. The Khasias have a peculiar 
kind of chair which they use for carrying people in, and which we 
adopted with great advantage for the transport of sick and wounded men. 
It consists of a stout bamboo, about five feet long, which is split up for 
about two-thirds of its length, (see Fig. 1). The split part is then opened 
out so as to form a funnel, into the bottom of which is worKed a seat ; half 
of the split portions are then cut away, and the rest are worked with cane 
into a comfortable back to the seat; a small foot-rest is suspended 
from the seat; and when one is accustomed to it, itis not at allan 
uncomfortable mode of conveyance. I was once carried thus by two 
men, turn and turn about, for six wecks in the Naga hills having 
sprained my ankle badly. 

The rest of my party started to march from Shillong to Gauhati, a 
few days before I did, as I had work in Shillong and being able to 
arrange for ponies, intended to ride through in one day a distance of 65 
miles. The ponies we have in Assam are of the Manipuri breed and 
though seldom over 12 hands are exceedingly strong and hardy and with 
a fair turn of speed for their size. On this occasion 1 had six ponies. 
I ought to have had seven, but one went astray at one stage and L had 
to walk 9 miles of the way, nevertheless 1 got through my 65 miles in 
6} hours, two of my own ponies carrying me in the last 16 miles in the 
dark in one hour and 10 minutes. At Gauhati we embarked on board 
one of the fine steamers of the River steamer company and reached 
Tezpur on the 23rd November. ‘There I found Mr. Elliott, who re- 
quested me to disembark my party till he received definite orders from 
the Government of India, as he fully expeoted sanction for the expedi- 
tion : and Tezpur was to be the base of operations, (see Skeleton Map). 

And here it may be as well, while awaiting these orders, briefly to 
give an uccount of the Aka hills, the Akas themselves, and the causes 
which led to the raid. 

The Aka country, (see Sketch Map), is a small portion of the great 
Himalayan range of mountains forming the northern boundary of the pro- 
vince of Assam and lies immediately to the north of the British station of 
Tezpur, the seat of a Deputy Commissioner. The country consists, as we 
shall see, of « series of more or less parallel mountain ranges, steep and 
high, densely clothed with tall forest trees, with thick undergrowth of long 
grass, cane and scrub jungle. Among these ranges winds the Bhoreli 
river, rising among the lofty snowy peaks (23,000 feet above sea level) 
to the north, and receiving many important tributaries from the Bhutan 
and Daphla hills. The hills as we enter from the plains rise higher and 
higher with cach successive range till the snows are reached; the valleys 
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over 70 Ibs. We had one man once with a great appetite, who was 
never satisficd with the ordinary coolie ration of 2 Ibs. of rice daily, but 
wanted twice that amount : he was told that if he had two men’s rations 
he must carry two men’s loads, and this he willingly agreed to do, and 
did. They carry their load suspended by a band from the forehead, and 
this leaves their hands and aras free ; a great thing when the road, as 
frequently happens, lies over or round steep faces of ruck, with very little 
foothold, the chief support being obtained from canes and creepers, 
which the men clutch as they pass along. The Khasias have a peculiar 
kind of chair which they use for carrying people in, and which we 
adopted with great advantage for the transport of sick and wounded men. 
It consists of a stout bamboo, about five feet long, which is split up for 
about two-thirds of its length, (see Fig. 1). The split part is then opened 
out so as to form a funnel, into the bottom of which is worked a seat ; half 
of the split portions are then cut away, and the rest are worked with cane 
into a comfortable back to the seat; a small foot-rest is suspended 
from the seat; and when one is accustomed to it, itis not at allan 
uncomfortable mode of conveyance. I was once carried thus by two 
men, turn and turn about, for six weeks in the Naga hills having 
sprained my ankle badly. 

The rest of my party started to march from Shillong to Gauhati, a 
few days before I did, as I had work in Shillong and_ being able to 
arrange for ponies, intended to ride through in one day a distance of 65 
miles. The ponies we have in Assam are of the Manipuri breed and 
though seldom over 12 hands are exceedingly strong and hardy and with 
a fair turn of speed for their size. On this occasiun 1 had six ponies, 
I ought to have had seven, but one went astray at one stage and | had 
to walk 9 miles of the way, nevertheless 1 got through my 65 miles in 
6} hours, two of my own ponies carrying me in the last 16 miles in the 
dark in one hour and 10 minutes. At Gauhati we embarked on board 
one of the fine stcamers of the River steamer company and reached 
Tezpur on the 23rd November. ‘There I found Mr. Elliott, who re- 
quested me to disembark my party till he received definite orders from 
the Government of India, as he fully expeoted sanction for the expedi- 
tion : and Tezpur was to be the base of operations, (see Skeleton Map). 

And here it may be as well, while awaiting these orders, briefly to 
give an account of the Aka hills, the Akas themselves, and the causes 
which led to the raid. 

The Aka country, (see Sketch Map), is a small portion of the great 
Himalayan range of mountains forming the northern boundary of the pro- 
vince of Assam and lies immediately to the north of the British station of 
Tezpur, the seat of a Deputy Commissioner. The country consists, as we 
shall see, of # series of more or less parallel mountain ranges, steep and 
high, densely clothed with tall forest trees, with thick undergrowth of long 
grass, cane and scrub jungle. Among these ranges winds the Bhoreli 
river, rising among the lofty snowy peaks (23,000 feet above sea level) 
to the north, and receiving many important tributaries from the Bhutan 
and Daphla hills. The hills as we enter from the plains rise higher and 
higher with cach successive range till the snows are reached; the valleys 
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between each ridge being deep and narrow and the hills on either side 
most precipitous ; and communications are restricted to a very few passes 
and fords. ‘The outer ranges are uninhabited and it is not till the third 
is reached that the Aka villages appear ; the first being that of Mehdi, 
the chief, whose supremacy is acknowledged by the rest, thouzh, as is 
generally found among all our N. E. Frontier tribes, it is decidedly a 
case of primus inter pares. The next chief in importance, was a young 
fellow named Chandi who was educated in the Government School at 
Tezpur and received a small annuity from the Government, in the hope 
that he in turn would educate his tribe; but # little learning, as we 
kuow, is a dangerons thing, and the effect of a half education on Chandi 
was, as we often find nearer home, only to turn him into a malcontent, 
and he became one of the leaders of the raid within a very short time of 
leaving school. 

The Akas* proper, or Hrussos, as they call themselves, are divided 
into two clans, the Kapaschors, i.e, “lurkers among the cutton plants” 
and the Hazari Khoas, or “eaters at a thousand hearths,” both 
Assamese nicknames, the former indicating the predatory habits of the 
tribe. The latter has its origin thus, In former days each tribe had so 
many houses or villages in the plains assigned to them by the Assamese 
taj, from which they levied blackmail. Even in 1884, the chief 
owned houses in the plains, the inhabitants of which were bound to feed 
him when he visited them. ‘The former, i.e. the Kapaschors were the 
men we had the quarrel with and they number seven villages. These 
villages are very small, each consisting of a few houses only on partially 
cleared and open sites, with their fields adjoining. The fields are merely 
patches of cultivation on the natural slope of the hill and the crops 
are rice, millet, Indian corn and various kinds of vegetables, ‘Their 
agricultural implements are coutined to small axes and a broad kind of 
chopper called a ‘‘d4o”: with which they fell jungle or dig the soil. 
‘The houses are long, barn-like structures raised on bamboo piles some 
four or five feet from the ground, which is not levelled at all, (see Fig. 2). 
‘The floor and walls are of bamboo matting and planks in bamboo frame- 
work, and the roof, grass or palm leaf thatching. In front is a small 
verandah in which the people sit and chat when day is done. The 
houses are very long, varying from 60 to 140 feet in length, and about 
25 feet in width: wuenclosed hearths of clay are constructed inside the 
house at intervals on each side of a central passage, aud each hearth 
represents a family. For instance, the head of the house and his wife 
and unmarried children live at one end, and at each of the other hearths 
reside a son and his wife and children, if there are any ; and, as fumilics 
increase and more sons marry and bring more wives, the houses are 
lengthened. ‘The planks are often 20 to 25 feet long and 2 to 4 
broad, of soft wood, each hewn out ofa single tree with much labour. 

Granaries are scattered about in the ficlds. 


* The term Aka may possibly come from the Assamese word ‘“ Ak” or tattoo, 
asthe Aka women use akind of tar with which they mark their checks and 
chins on great occasions giving them the appearance of being tattooed. 
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There are no permanent defences of any sort round the villages. 
The Akas rely upon stockades and booby traps (described further on) 
constructed at advantageous spots outside and at some distance from 
their villages, : 

The Aka mode of burial is curious, The dead ‘are placed in a sit- 
ting posture on a flat stone alittle below the ground level. With the 
d ed are al his clothes, and over the body a dome of stones about 
four feet high, (see Fig. 3). cemented together with mud, is erected and 
presents the appearance ofan oven. A britgs lota containing rice, another 
one containing water, a string of beads, a knife &e., are to ‘be found with 
the body. One tomb known as Taghi Raja ’3, (see Fig. 4), was more elabo- 
rate, square in plan and built up in three stories each snialler than the 
lower one, the whole about eight feet high. It was carefully built of stones 
and the edyes fairly well squared. 

The Akas themselves are short in stature but broad and well built, 
strong and hardy and capable of great exertion. They are closely allied 
to the Bhatias, possessing hich cheek bones and obliquely set eyes ; 
their hair is long and done up in a tail twisted into a knot on the top of 
the head. Their cars are pierced, and large eylindrical pieces of bamboo 
or silver ornaments the size and shape of napkin rings distend the lobes 
greatly. Asarule they are very fair skinned. Their dress consists of first, 
akind of petticoat tied round the waist; over this is worn a jacket generally 
of Thibetan or Bhutian manufacture, of coarse red material with bi 
white or blue transverse bands ornamented with a small pattern. Some 
of these jackets are slecveless, and sometimes they are of white calico 
obtained from Assam, Over these jackets are worn as shawls, either 
red Thibetan cloths, or Assam eria (é. e. coarse silk) cloths. Strings 
of many coloured beads adorn their necks and are worn as garters to 
keep up gaiters of loose pieces of cloth to protect their calves from the 
bite of a very pestilent little fly ealled the “pepsi” or “damdum,” 
which abounds in these hills. Its bite raises a nnsty little blister of 
coagulated blood, followed by swelling and intolerable itching, the 
victim’s legs very often presenting the appearance of elephantias The 
very thinnest cloth suttices as a protection azainst their attacks. We all 
sullered greatly from these inseets, The Aka head-dresses consist of a 
broad cylindrical band of cane, wood, or leather, resembling a tall hat 
without brim or crown. ‘These are covered with cloth or pieces of animal's 
skins and farther adorned with bunches of leaves, or the li shaped 
palm leaf, and when on the war path they attach small | 
bunches of leaves to their bodies in order to attract less attention whe n 
passing through the jangle. Some of the chiefs wear the curious three 
storied hat from Bhutan, They are inveterate smokers and pipes are 
never out of their mouths. 

The weapons of the Akas area bow, and arrows poisoned with 
a preparation cf aconite, the root of which they obtain from the tribes 
in the interior nearer the snows. ‘The poison is made into a paste 
and smeared thickly on the barb and shaft of the arrows. These are 
slight picces of bamboo or other light wood, feathered generally with © 
strip of bumbvo leaf or bark, and pointed, or barbed with iron. The bead 
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between each ridge being deep and narrow and the hills on either side 
inost precipitous ; and communications are restricted to a very few passes 
and fords. ‘The outer ranges are uninhabited and it is not till the tiird 
is reached that the Aka villages appear ; the first being that of Mehdi, 
the chief, whose supremacy is acknowledged by the rest, though, as is 
generally found among all our N. E. Frontier tribes, it is decidedly a 
case of primus inter pares. The next chief in importance, was a young 
fellow named Chandi who was educated in the Government School at 
‘Tezpur and received a small annuity from the Government, in the hope 
that he in turn would educate his tribe; but a little learning, as we 
kuow, is a dangerous thing, and the effect of a half education on Chandi 
was, as we often find nearer home, only to turn him into a malcontent, 
and he became oue of the leaders of the raid within a very short time of 
leaving school. 

The Akas* proper, or Hrussos, as they call themselves, are divided 
into two clans, the Kapaschors, i.e, “ lurkers among the cotton plants” 
and the Hazari Khoas, or “eaters at a thousand hearths,” both 
Assamese nicknames, the former indicating the predatory habits of the 
tribe. ‘The latter has its origin thus, In former days each tribe had so 
many houses or villages in the plains assigned to them by the Assamese 
Raj, from which they levied blackmail, Kven in 18384, the chief 
owned houses in the plains, the inhabitants of which were bound to feed 
him when he visited them. ‘The former, i.e. the Kapaschors were the 
men we had the quarrel with and they number seven villages, These 
villages are very small, each consisting of a few houses only on partially 
clenred and open sites, with their fields adjoining. The fields are merely 
patches of cultivation on the natural slope of the hill and the crops 
are rice, millet, Indian corn and various kinds of vegetables. Their 
agricultural implements are confined to small axes and a broad kind of 
chopper called a“ ddo”: with which they fell jungle or dig the soil. 
The houses are long, barn-like structures raised on bamboo piles some 
four or five feet from the ground, which is not levelled at all, (sce Fig. 2). 
The floor and walls are of bamboo matting and planks in bamboo frame- 
work, and the roof, grass or palm leaf thatching, In front is a small 
verandah in which the people sit and chat when day is done. The 
houses are very long, varying from 60 to 140 fect in length, and about 
25 feet in width: wnenclosed hearths of clay ave constructed inside the 
house at intervals on each side of a central passage, and each hearth 
represents a family. For instance, the head of the house and his wife 
and un ed children live at one end, and at each of the other hearths 
reside a son and his wife and children, if there are any ; and, as families 
increase aud more sons marry wud bring more wives, the houscs ae 
lengthened, The planks are often 20 to 25 fect long and 2 to 4 
broad, of soft wood, each hewn ont ofa single tree with much labour. 

Granaries are scattered about in the fields. 


* The term Aka may possibly come from the Assamese word ‘‘ Ak” or tattoo, 
asthe Aka women use akind of tar with which they mark their checks aud 
chins on great occasions giving them the appearance of being tattooed. 
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There are no permanent defences of any sort round the villages. 
The Akas rely upon stockades and booby traps (described further on) 
constructed at advantageous spots outside and at some distance from 
their villages. fs 

The Aka mode of burial is curious, The dead are placed in a sit- 
ting posture on a flat stone a little below the ground level. With the 
deceased are all his clothes, and over the body a dome of stones about 
four feet high, (see Fig. 3). cemented together with mud, is erected and 
presents the appearance ofan oven, A britys lota containing rice, another 
one containing water, a string of beads, a knife &e., are to be found with 
the body. One tomb known as Taghi Raja's, (see Fig. 4), was more elabo- 
rate, square in plan and built up in three stories each snialler than the 
lower one, the whole about eight fect high. It was carefully built of stones 
and the ec tirly well squared. 

The Akas themselves are short in stature but broad and well built, 
strong and hardy and capable of great exertion, They are closely allied 
to the Bhutias, possessing hich check bones and obliquely set eyes ; 
their hair is long and done up in a tail twisted into a knot on the top of 
the head. Their cars are pierced, and large cylindrical pieces of bamboo 
or silver ornaments the size and shape of napkin rings distend the lobes 
greatly, Asarule they are very fair skinned. Their dress consists of first, 
akindof petticoat tied round the waist; over this is worn a. jacket generally 
of Thibetan ov Bhutian manufacture, of coarse red material with bread 
white or blue transverse bands ornamented with a small pattern. Some 
of these jackets are slecveless, and sometimes they are ef white calico 
obtained from Assam. Over these jackets are worn as_ shawls, either 
red 'Thibetan cloths, or Assam eria (i. e. coarse silk) cloths, Strings 
of many coloured beads adorn their necks and are worn as garters to 
keep up gaiters of loose pieces of cloth to protect their calves from the 
bite of a very pestilent little fly called the “pepsi” or “damdum,” 
which abounds in these hills. Its bite raises a nasty little blister of 
coagulated blood, followed by swelling and intolerable itching, the 
victim's legs very often presenting the appearance of elephantiasis, The 
very thinnest cloth sultices as a protection against their attacks. We all 
suffered greatly from these insects. ‘lhe Aka head-dresses consist of a 
broad cylindrical band of cane, wood, or leather, resembling a tall hat 
without brim or crown. These are covered with cloth or pieces of animal's 
skins and farther adorned with bunches of leaves, or the large fan-shaped 
palm leaf, and when on the war path they attach small branches and 
bunches of leaves to their bodies in order to attract less attention when 
passing through the jungle. Some of the chiefs wear the curious three 
storicd hat from Bhutan, They are inveterate smokers and pipes are 
never out of their mouths, 

The weapons of the Akas are a bow, and arrows poisoned with 
a preparation cf aconite, the root of which they obtain from the tribes 
in the interior nearer the snows, The poison is made into a paste 
L thickly on the barb and shaft of the arrows. These are 
slight. pices of bamboo or other light wood, feathered generally with a 
strip of bamboo leaf or bark, and pointed, or barbed with iron, The bead 
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is so constructed that any attempt to draw ont the arrow from a wound 
Teaves the barb imbedded in the flesh. A small finger guard of cane is 
used and the left wrist protected by a bracelet of worsted against 
the bow string. Their other weapons are a long sword, 3 to 4 feet long, with 
a short wooden handle. ‘They are left unsharpened for about a third of 
their length from the handle so that that part can be held and the 
sword used as a double handed one, ‘This unsharpened part is some- 
times bound with cord or cane as a further protection to the hand ; 
these swords can be used, as such, or, by holding them short, can be used 
as knives or choppers. ‘he sheath is formed by a cane bent into the 
shape of the letter fJ, aslit in the bent portion receives the blade the 
edges of which rest in grooves in the inner side of the arms of the f]. 
In the baskets carried over the shoulder are panjis i. e. sharpened 
bamboo stakes used to stick in the ground to prevent pursuit. 
The causes leading to the raid may be briefly stated as follows :— 
. For several years past the Akas had been nursing a grievance against 
us for pos ng ourselves of what they have ever looked on as their 
own property, viz., a large portion of forest land, in the plains adjoining 
their hills, whichwe included in our boundary when it was finally demar- 
cated in 1873; and when a rubber plantation was formed on this land 
they saw a further cause of complaint. ‘The Akas and their neighbours 
the Daphlas cut and bring down large quantities of rubber yearly for 
sale to the kyahs (¢.e, native merchants and money lenders) in the plains : 
and, as rubber dealing seems to be even more demoralizing than horse- 
dealing, innumerable squabbles and much bad blood are the result ; and 
the unfair dealings of these kyths with the hillmen is another cause of 
discontent. Inthe Tezpur district lived a large land-owner called Lakhidar 
who was also a Government ollicial and employed frequently by the 
Deputy Commissioner to act as mediator with the Akas who seem some- 
how to have imbibed the notion that he was mainly responsible for the 
rectified boundary, and it is not at all unlikely that he had been guilty 
of oppression at various times in his intercourse with the Akas. It was 
while matters were in this state that arrangements for the Calcutta 
Exhibition were set on foot. Mr. Elliott was anxious that each district 
should send down to the Exhibition several members of each hill tribe 
in, or on the fronticr of, that district in charge of a political ofbicer, 
Lakhidar was accordingly ordered to proceed to the Aka hills with a 
view to induce, if possible, a man and woman to accompany him to 
Calcutta, Lakhidar was not very willing to go apparently, but he 
did go, whether in deference to the orders he had received, or, 
as some think, from pressure put upon him by the kyaks with 
whom he was somewhat involyed pecuniarily, and who wished him 
some rubber speculations with the Akas, I cannot say: bat- 
, and went to his doom ; for he died a month later at the 


he 
village to which he had been taken, when the Akas decided not to let. 
him return, ‘There is no evidence that he died by foul means, but he 
was treated harshly and lived roughly, and his effeminate nature could 
not stand it. He was kept confined in a cage about 12 feet long 6 wide 
and 6 high, made of planks planted upright, embedded firmly in the 
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ground and roofed over with planks kept in position by very heavy 
stoves placed above. This is the construction used for cages and traps 
for wild beasts. Further as a clog to Lakhidar’s movements, and to 
prevent his running away on the few occasions on which he was allowed to 
take exercise, a big log of wood was fastened to one of his legs, after the 
manner adopted with slaves and prisoners of war. It is a large log with 
ahole in the middle wide enough to allow a man’s foot to pass through ; 
the foot is secured by passing a big nail though the log and the hole : 
a string tied to the ends of the log enables the wearer to take the wei 
off his foot when moving about. Lakhidar’s mission caused great indig: 
nation among all the Aka chiefs who, from a misapprehension thought 
his object was to buy a chief and his wife to take away from their hills 
for ever, and finding their old enemy delivered into their hands they 
naturally kept him. Then they conceived the idea of having an exhibition 
of British subjects in their own hills; and a large body of them appeared 
one day early in November at Balipara, and after looting a few shops 
and helping themselves Jargely to country liquor, they proceeded to the 
bungalow of the forest officer, Mr. Campbe.], who fortunately was away 
in Tezpur that night ; and, not finding him, they went on to the forest 
ranger, a Bengali babu; and, seizing him and Mr, Campbell’s native 
clerk carried them off in triumph to their hills. 

There is a certain class of men in Assam called kotukis, or inter- 
preters, in Government pay, men, who by their business as traders or 
by residence near or among the hill tribes, have acquired a certain 
knowledge of them and their country. In Tezpuy were several such 
men knowing the Akas weil, one old man having passed 20 years of his 
life asa slave among them, and these kotokis were at once sent up 
with demands for the release of the captives, but to all these demands 
insolent replies were returned refusing compliance except on the most 
outrageous terms including the cession of all the Jand claimed by the 
Akas anda very large sum of money besides, As nothing could be done by 
negotiations it was decided to send in a small military expedition. The 
whole of the 43rd A. L. I. from Shillong were ordered to Tezpur with 
the exception of a small detachment under Colonel Evans, which remained 
in Shillong: and « wing of the 12th Kelat-i-Ghilzais, under Colonel 
Madden, was ordered from Cachar, Half a mountain battery (two 
guns) under Captain Shirres, R. A., from Abbottabad ; and half a com- 
pauy of Sappers from Roorkee under Captain Barton were also ordered 
to join the expedition. 

Licutenant Molesworth, with 100 men of the new Frontier Police, 
had already established himself at Balukpung,* commanding the Aka 
path so faras any stockade can do so in dense jungle. He had also 
selected the site for the advanced base at Diju Mukh.f 

Pending the arrival of the troops and their advance into the hills 
I employed myself in clearing two points on a low range just within our 
boundary. These points were connected with two stations of the G. T. 


* Baluk = “a bear,” pung = ‘‘salt lick.” 
+ Mukh=“ mouth,” Diju Mukh=‘' mouth of the Diju.” 
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rvey of India by myself and my two assistants; and from them the 
positions of a few peaks ahead were fixed by triangulation to assist us in 
plane-tabling when we advanced. A cold weather road was made by Mr. 
Elliott's orders between Balipara and Dija Mukh the junction of the 
Diju river with the large river, the Bhoreli. The usual way of reaching 
Diju Mukh from Balipara is by boat, but the journey occupies three or 
four days owing to the strength of the current and the numerous rapids ; 
the despair of the traveller, but the delight of the angler, who finds 
many povls below the rapids whence the salmon of India, the madseer, 
may be drawn. The fish in the Bhoveli run to 50 Ibs. By the road 
the distance was reduced to 17 miles and was easily performed in a 
day. From Diju Mukh two paths run into the Aka hills, one due 
north following the Diju nearly to its source, then crossing the first 
range and descending again to the Bhoreli, at this point called “ Maj 
Bhoreli.”* Here the river is wide and deep and is crossed by the Akas 
by rafts and a cane suspension bridge. The road then crosses another 
range descending to the Tenga river (a small hill stream coming from 
Bhutan) ; and ascends finally to the villages of Labi, Mehdi, &e, An 
alternative route lies entirely on the right bank of the Bhoreli, the cross- 
ing of which is thus avoided. Althongh warned that we should have 
great difficulty in crossing the Maj Bhoreli, that route was adopted as 
the kotokis reported that the other path was an exceedingly bad one, 
passing over rocks and boulders which would cffer insuperable diffi- 
culties to laden coolies. As it was afterwards seen the difficultics were 
not so great; a detachment returning that way. It is however a ques- 
tion if the gun coolies could have got over some of the obstacles and a road 
would have had to be made for them. The kotokis had misjudged the 
powers of our hill coolics, their experience being confined to the 
Assamese, miserable carriers, even in the plains, Our Khasia and 
Mikir coolies carried their loads on their backs supported by a strap pass- 
ing over their foreheads, thus leaving their hands perfectly free and 
enabling them to climb up and down places impassable to coolies carry- 
ing their loads as the Assamese do, in a couple of bundles suspended at 
the end ofa bamboo resting on one shoulder. The transport coolie 
(Punjabi) carries his load on his head, a clumsy and top-heavy method 
on a steep hill side, or when clambering over rocks. 

One day Mr. Elliott paid me a visit on my hill and told me it was 
considered that the only way of saving the babus was by a rapid march 
on the Aka villages and that Major Beresford with 150 men would 
push on at once; and, as the transport and commissariat had not then 
been organized, and only a few Punjabi coolies had arrived at Tezpur it 
was proposed to utilise my coolies, whose number under the altered cir- 
cumstances far exceeded my needs. I promised him 150 with their food for 
ten days. 

Six weeks had now elapsed since the babus had been carried off and 
the delay of a few days as it turned out, would have been unimportant 


* Maj=middle (Assamese). The kotokis having an idea that this was about 
the middle portion of the river between its source and mouth, 
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when weighed against the advantages of having everything in com. 
plete working order to start with. Had it been possible to send a small 
party up immediately on the heels of the raiders, no doubt the moral 
effect would have been great and the prompt release of the captives 
ensured, but that had not been possible and the time had now gone by 
for any attempt at a surprise. No one, I think, fully realized, nor indeed 
anticipated the difficulty we should experience in getting even 150 
sepoys with their coolies across the Maj Bhoreli; and these hills on the 
north bank of the Brahmaputia, the Miri, Aka, Daphla, &c., especially 
the Aka, are so different from, and so much more ditticult than, 
those on the south bank, the Khasia, Naga hills, &e. 

During the first part of December all the 43rd_ arrived and were 
pushed on to Diju Mukh by boats, carts and elephants and on the 17th 
Major Bevesford’s party started, It consisted of three native ofticers 
and 151 rank and file of the 43rd ; and cne native officer and 50 Frontier 
Police under the orders of Mr. Savi, an energetic police officer of great 
experience in these hills, With Major Beresford were also the following, 
oflicers -— 

Lieutenant Cowley, 43rd A. L. I. 
Major Macyzregor, D. A. Q. M. General. 
Captain Maxwell, Political Otficer. 
Captain Turnbull, Transport Officer, 
Mr. Latouche, Geological Survey. 

Mr. Ogle, and myself. 

Majer Beresford’s instructions were to move as rapidly as possible- 
on Mehdi’s village which it hud been calculated he could reach in about 
seven day The troops hada fortnight’s supplies with them but for- 
want of ¢ ge the coolies had only ten days, and it did not apparently 
strike the transport oflicer that they could possibly require more. 
Major Beresford was strictly enjoined never to proceed beyond commu- 
nication and at each camp he was to establish 50 men in a stockade to 
keep open our communications, Many of the Punjabi coolies on arrival 
at Diju Makh had been found unfit for work and we were rather short 
of carriage and our scale of baygaye was exceedingly limited in conse- 
quence, as at first only one coolie was told off to each officer; but, as in 
the absence of any commissariat arrangements, we had to carry our 
own food and stores, two coolies were eventually allowed. Generally I 
carry a large waterproof sheet 12 fect by 8 feet which makes a fair 
sized covering to my sinall and light camp bed which is a necessity in 
that country, where camping out for any length of time, and sleeping 
frequently on the ground is certain to bring on fever. The Khasia and 
Mikir coolies and the Gurkha sepoys are wonderfully good hands at 
running up little leaf and g huts, for which there is generally plenty 
of material, and in an hour comfortable little “ bashas” as they are 
called are provided for the officers, and long sheds for the troops. More: 
time is required to make them waterproof but this is best accomplished. 
by tying down water proof shccts outside; not inside, as the water 
leaking through the roof, turns the sheet into a hanging reservoir 
of water over the sleeper’s head and an unwary movement oa his 
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part will suddenly empty it in some unforescen direction, gener- 
ally on to his only dry clothes. My kit consisted of a couple of 
khaki drill knickerbocker suits, two sleeping suits and a warm coat 
for evening ; and I have always found it a good plan to adopt what I 
see Major Fraser suggests and Colonel LeMessurier carrics out, viz. when 
dressing for dinner, to dress for bed. There is nothing so restful as 
a bath and a thorough change of clothes after a hard day’s work ; and 
by going to bed with one’s socks on (which the temperature at night 
generally renders a comfortable procecding) one can turn out ata 
moment's notice in case of a night alarm. The rest of my garments 
(which all packed up in my bedding) were rolled up to form a pillow. 
The morning of the 17th December, when we started from Diju 
Mukh, was very wet and we commenced our march in a heavy downpour, 
which fortunately ceased towards afternoon. Our way lay up the Diju 
river, a stnall stream about two fect deep, flowing noisily over its open 
stony bed between banks clothed with densest forest and creepers. 
This river we had to and recross at least 20 times during the day’s 
march and our prog was not very rapid. Many of the coolics had 
not arrived at Diju Mukh till that morning and so we had been unable 
to start till 10, and we did not make the point we had hoped to reach that 
night: but, finding a fairly good camping ground on a little island, and 
sole open spaces on the adjoining banks just within the gorge of the hills 
we halted there. On the way, from what cause it is impossible to say, 
cholera broke ont among the Khasia cvvlies. The first case was sent back 
to be treated at Diju Mukh, but on arriving in camp two other Khasias 
and one of my Adusstx were attacked and died during the night, which 
was wet again, unfortunately. The next morning we moved on over 
large and slippery rocks and boulders through the narrow gorge, till we 
ched the point where the path crosses the first range of hills. Here 
or Beresford decided to halt while the road ahead was explored by 
Major Macgregor, who with a naik and six sepoys proposed to 
go on to, and bivouac on our side of the Maj Bhoreli, to see what the 
path was like and to send back a report to meet us early next day. 
The kot.kis told us that the path was exceedingly long and steep on 
either side of the range and that there was no water between the Diju 
and Bhoreli, The kotok’s might, as usual, be exagyverating the difticul- 
ties, but at the same time it would have been unwise to have taken all 
the camp on while uncertain as to the state of the road. We hoped more- 
over that a short march might give the coolies a rest and enable us to 
look after the cholera patients, of whom we had several fresh cases. 
Captain Maxwell and I accompanied Major Macgregor as far as the top 
of the hill and found the path a little better tan we expected, though 
trying in many places for laden covlies, where it was very steep and s 
pery and only two feet wide with a precipice on cither side. The knife 
edge character of these ridges and spurs is a distinguishing feature in 
these hills, I remember once the path being so narrow, and the hill on 
either side so precipitous, that a forked treo growing on the ridge could 
not be turned and the path went through the fork. Any false step in 
such places meant death to the covlic. Mr. Ogle, my energetic senior 
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assistant, remained in camp to look after our coolies. He has been 
associated with me for many years in almost all my exploration in Assam 
and followedmeto Afghanistan, Heisanexcellentsurveyor, strong, plucky, 
cool, with’great powers of endurance and possessed of a goud deal of 
foresight and forethought, and I have ever been indebted to him for 
much of the success which has attended our joint work. On this 
occasion he did not spare himself at all on the coolies’ behalf; he went 
round cheering them, giving the sick medicine, and those who were still 
well, tots of grog from our scanty store to put heart into them, and yet 
they dicd, and then he saw them properly buried. They sleep in a beauti- 
ful spot, where the graccful bamboo waves over them and the murmuring 
stream for ever lulls them to rest, but also for ever cuts off their suuls 
from intercourse with their departed ancestors who lie buried in 
the Khasia hills. The spirit of the age, scepticism in, and aban- 
donment of, the faith of our forefathers, is invading even the Khasia 
hills and_ possibly may have attacked this belief. But they did formerly 
firmly believe that any running water between a man’s burial place and his 
own country would effectually prevent his soul from returning home, 
unless his relatives could reach that water and get a thread unbroken 
across it by which the impatient soul might pass over. We seldom 
escaped cholera in returning from camp in Assam, but we seldom got it 
going intocamp. On this occasion we lost many coolics in those first few 
days and an anxious time it was. It is so bad to see men dying ina 
few hours in spite of all one can do for them. A strong coolie would 
trudge gaily into camp, deposit his load and go whistling off to prepare 
his food. A few minutes later he would send to me to say he was ill, 
and in six or seven hours he would be dead. As, at starting, we had had 
no sickness we had gone off without a European doctor. ‘There was Dr. 
Johnson with the 43rd, but he had to remaiu at Diju Mukh to arrange 
the base hospital and inspect the various batches of transport coolies as 
they arrived. We had two native doctors or rather hospital assistants 
with us itis true, but without European supervision the ordinary native 
doctor, with very few exceptions, is practically useless. 

Our camp in this place, afterwards otticially known as No. 1, was a 
nasty confined one, but on the right bank was a small steep knoll ona 
projecting spur, which afforded an excellent site for a stockade, ‘This 
was cleared during the day, and a strong stockade erected by the guard 
remaining behind. This was to be the fist stage for the future from 
Diju Mukh. 

On the 19th December we crossed the range at an clevation of 
3,000 feet, our camp of the previous night being about 1,200, and descend- 
ed to the Maj Bhoreli, 600 feet, and encamped on its left bank on a 
Jong and narrow strip of stones, boulders, and shingle; the covlies being 
camped in a fine open stretch and the sick below them again. The hills 
shut us in to the south, and early in the afternoon the sun left us aud 
the camp became very cold and damp, the only advantage being that 
the pepsis which swarm there becume less cnergetic in the cold shade 
and go to bed under the stones till the sun calls them up again to re- 
newed vigour. As is the case in all parts of Assam we were well off for 
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firewood, On the path down we came across some good coal which is to 
be found in great quantities in these hills. Below our camp at a point 
where the stream narrowed to about 50 yards in width and where a 
magnificent rapid boiled and raged over the rocks, which vainly attempted 
to stem its course, was the Aka suspension bridge. In my Mishmi re- 
port in 1877-78, I described their bridge which is the same as the 
Akas’ and my first experience in crossing it. J quote from it now— 
* * * * * 

“Tt has been well described by Wilcox as follows :— A stage is 
erected at a considerable height above the water (at Chini it) was about 
60 feet) on either bank, and well secured with large stones and canes 
made fast to neighbouring trees. The three (or four) canes composing 
the suspension rope, (see F ), pass over well secured supports on the 
stayes at either end, and are separately fastened to trees, so that should. 
one of them prove not trustworthy, others still remain, Before the stages 
anumber of hoops hang (on the suspension rope) ready for us 
are made of ashort leneth of cane coiled like a roll of wire. The 
inserts his head and shoulders through one of these, and brings 
it under the small of his back. He then passes several loops of 
eane hanging from the ring under his shoulders and back of his 
head to support that part; two other strips tied at the lowest part of 
the ring are then passed upwards between his legs and tied to the upper 
part of the ring, this isto prevent him from slipping out of the ring if 
his feet slide off the rope. These rings and strips are not always used, 
in the Aka bridge they were absent. Then, throwing his heels over the 
eane, and using both hands and. feet, he starts off. One of my two 
guides went across to shew me the way, and when he returned, and I 
intimated my intention of crossing, their dclight knew no bounds ; but 
they explained that I must make up my mind to go right across, as no 
turning short of that is possible, the passenger being only able to travel 
head first. The nervous part about this method of travelling is the 
knowledye that no help from others is possible, if anything should happen 
in the middle of the bridge. However, this is a far pleasanter mode of 
crossing rivers than would at first sight be imagined, and preferable to 
the tubular bridges of the Miris.” 

At Maj Bhoreli we found Major Macgregor who told us he had seen 
an Aka man and boy on the bank the previous afternoon, on his arrival. 
The man shouted something the kotokis did not understand and danced 
about, and then he and the boy disappeared. Major Macgregor took such. 
precautions as he could from his side of the river to guard the bridge 
which he feared might be cut during the night, but fortunately for us it 
was not. On the other side of the river was a raft, and as on our side 
very little material for making rafts existed, while on the north bank 
grew bamboos and canes in profusion it was necessary to secure that 
raft. One of the kotokis was crossing by the cane bridge for this purpose 
when I got down to the river. He called out that he could not manage 
the raft himself, so, ax I was the only other man in our little force who 
had had previous experience of this kind of bridge, I followed him, 
requesting Major Macgregor to keep a good look out to sce that no Akas 
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came down on us on the opposite side. Lurking devils! the jungle 
might swarm with them and there would be no sign of their presence. 
We went over and brought back the raft unopposed ; and then all our 
coolies arrived and camp was formed. The next day early a working 
party was crossed to collect material, and all hands were employed in 
miking rafts, and trying to bridge the stream. Ihad hoped to have been 
able to utilize the Aka bridge, but though we scarched far and wide we 
could find no canes long enough or strong enough: those composing the 
bridge were a couple of light strong canes selected with great care, and, 
as we afterwards found, only procurable at the top of the range ahead. 
This bridge was strong aud admirably adapted for Aka purposes, but 
we could not have trusted to it to cross our men by ; we constructed a 
cradle capable of carrying bundles up to 80 Ibs, in weight and by this 
means hauled across most of the stores and baggage. 

We had started without any sapper equipment, and Captain Barton 
with his sappers was still several days journey behind us; and we had 
no skilled labour, We had one piece of rope obtained in Balipara and I 
tried a flying bridge with it and a raft; but the rope broke at a critical 
moment, and the raft nearly went over the rapid: such canes as we 
could get were also tried and failed to stand the necesssary strain, and 
the river was too deep for trestles. 

It was evident therefore that in order to get our men across we 
must put our hope in rafts only and all hands worked hard at them. 
On the 22nd we got most of the fighting men and some coolies across 
and on the 23rd the remainder crossed. I must mention that a young 
Doctor, Grant, had fortunately arrived a few days before, and by the 
23rd our bill of health was a much cleaner one. He is a clever doctor and 
was very active and untiring in his exertions for the sick and the result 
was soon visible, though we had begun to fear that we should never get 
rid of the cholera, so persistently had it remained with us even in the 
open camp we had on the banks of this fine river. We had received 
another addition to our number in the shape of a sporting tea planter 
who came up in the character of war correspondent for the “ #nglish- 
man” newspaper, but had not expected to meet cholera and to have to 
rough it as he had to. He was well known as requiring three bottles of 
beer at breakfast, to say nothing of other meals. Why he wished to go 
with us was a mystery to us all. He was not an active man and could 
not walk up hill alittle bit: he was not a good writer and had no ima 
gination on which to draw for his facts. He was a failure. Our new 
camp on the north bank was on a wide delta of stones and boulders 
brought down by a stream, small enough now but evidently formidable 
when swollen in the rains. This delta was very wide at its mouth and 
stretched up into the hills narrowing gradually as it rose. It was for- 
tunate for us that our ground was like this as it enabled us to place our 
picquets in advance of the camp. 

While our rafts were being made Captain Maxwell had sent forward 
some of the kotokis to find out what the Akas were doing and if they 
had any intention of giving up the prisoners. They found the Akas 

cuguuped in several places along our onward path above us about three 
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miles off, and Mehdi sent back a message to say that he was bringing in 
the captives and we might expect him on the 23rd. Political considera- 
tions on our Indian frontier frequently clash somewhat with military 
precautions, and altho’ Major Macgregor wished to reconnoitre the road 
ahead it was feared that an armed party going on and meeting the 
Akas might provoke hostilities, or at least frighten the Akas away and 
prevent the surrender of the captives. The fkotvkis were again sent 
up on the 23rd and returned to say that they had scen a few Akas who 
told them Mehdi was escorting in the prisoners and would be with us 
next day. Maxwell did not fully believe all this, yet his orders were 
strict and had it happened that the Akas had been frightened away by 
a reconnoitring party he would have been blamed, and morever it was 
possible that the Akas were sincere. The sequel shows that they were 
not. That night, a dark starless fogzy night, the mist dripping from 
the trees with saddening sound, the camp was aroused at 12 o’clock by 
shots from our outpost and every one turned ont immediately to find 
that a large body of Akas, who must have been for some time assembling 
under cover of the jungle, had attempted to rush the camp, as soon as 
they thought we should be all asleep; but coming across our picquets 
had been checked, and after'a brief and somewhat severe struyyle had 
been repulsed, with the loss on our side of one havildar killed, his 
skull cloverrin twain, one sepoy woundeil in the neck by a poisoned 
arrow and four others severely wounded by cuts. The enemy had not 
left any dead or wounded on the ficld, and after lurking around for 
some time amusing themselves by firing an occasional arrow at us they 
apparently retired. In the meantime the wounded had been brought 
into a place of safety, and it was a matter of difficulty to find them 
lying out among the stones in the dark, as we could not shew a light 
while the Akas were so close. We then went round the outskirts of the 
camp to see that all was right, and the picjuets were frequently visited, 
but the Akas did not come again and there were no false alarms; which 
I think speaks well for the fire cmtrol under Major Beresford when we 
remember the circumstances and surroundings, the recent noiseless and 
sudden attack with its fatal results to at least two of our men, the 
dark foggy night, the damp drip from the trees, and all the other count- 
less sounds of the dense jungle which fall upon an anxious listening 
ear. There was not one shot after the buvle sounded the final order 
to cease fire at 1 o’clock, and, recollect, that there were still five hours of 
darkness. 

When day dawned’ and the jungle and bed of the stream wore 
searched we found tracks on which pools of blood shewed that our 
enemy had not got off scot-free and a large number of hows and quivers 
full of arrows, knives, head-dresses, &e, being picked up proved that 
the Akas had decamped somewhat hurriedly. 

Major Beresford had intended to advance on the 24th, but the men 
who were to have joined us to hold'this camp had not arrived, and as 
the Akas had proved so decidedly hostile, it was necessary to leave a 
strongly stockaded party here. The stockade was constructed on the 24th 
and 25th. On the 24th Major Macgregor, Captain Maxwell and I, with. 
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a small force cautiously reconnoitred the path on ahead by which the 
Akas had come down the night before and found a stockade and strony 
obstacles constructed a little way up the hill, after the path leaves the 
ravine. Above the stockade we found several Aka camps deserted. We had 
shortly before leaving camp heard the shouts in unison of a large body 
of them above us on the hill, resembling the war cry of the Nay: 
and we thought we were in for a little fun, if booby traps and poisoned 
arrows can be called fun. The foe, however, was only retiring and 
our subsequent experience taught us that the Akas always shout loud- 
est and most defiantly when they have finally decided to go and see 
how their mothers are getting on. And so we saw nothing of them 
that day. On the 25th further reconnaissances were made to the top of 
the hill and the road improved. In camp the stockade was completed 
and we cat our Christmas dinner inside it. 

On the 26th we started again to the top of the hill; the ascent (4,500 
feet) is one continuous slope, seldom less than 2U° and often as much as 
30°, At the top we found a small natural clearance at the edge of a big 
precipice from which we got a magnificent view of the country we had 
passed through, the plains of Tezpur and the Brahmaputra. The ascent 
was trying to the coolics who came up slowly, so Macgregor, Ogle, La- 
touche and I went on with the scouts to see how the land lay ahead. The 
descent was a long one and we had frequently to pause to pull up newly 
planted panjis, artfully placed below a little drop in the path and in 
places where likely to attract least attention, About half way down 
through a little opening among the trees we caught a glimpse of 
Mehdi’s village across the Tenga river looking very close to us and 
above it towered a magnificent snow clad peak, rosy in the after- 
noon sunlight. Continuing upwards we heard sounds of cutting evidently 
made by men going before us, snicking the bushes as they went, probably 
the panji planters, At 4 o’clock we reached a point where a spring of water 
rose by the path which passed over a knoll hard by, affording a good camp- 
ing ground evidently in use by the Akas, some of whom we heard ap 
proaching. We awaited their coming, but an excited sepoy unfortunately 
fired before they came in sight and they fled, leaving some of their 
property behind. 

We then commenced to clear this spot and, the coolies coming in 
soon after, we formed camp without delay; and a very crowded camp it was. 
Here all separate dwellings had to be abandoned and as many as could 
doubled up in each dasha. The mess was broken up and dinner was 
served to cach one of us sitting on his bed on the ground, there being 
no sitting room elsewhere. Next day we advanced again to go down 
to the Tenga river and crossing it to reach Mehdi's village if possible. The 
path down to the river is very narrow down a sharp precipitous spur, the 
last 100 feet being by steps cut in the steep bank with canes and 
ercepers as hand repes. ‘Thorny cane bushes (any attempt to push 
through which, turned you, as Dr Grant said, into a living pincushion 
at once) and tangled creepers choked the space between the tall trees 
on either side of the path and quite prevented any attempt at scouting 
along our flanks, Some flankers indeed were sent out, but these obstacles 
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and the steep full of the hill side, prevented their keeping ahead 
of the advance guard, or even up with it, and they gradually fell in be- 
hind the rear guard. Our order of march was here as follows :—three 
scouts, Macgregor, his orderly, myself, orderly and sepoys, Ogle, Latouche, 
then Beresford with the main body, and the coolies. 

It was impossible here to move except in single file and along the 
path and as we turned a corner where the path suddenly ran below, instead 
of along, the ridge we heard a sharp report and our leading scout fell with 
half his head blown off by the slugs which rattled among us from the 
gun of an Aka concealed just ahead with a companion, but did no fur- 
ther damage. The Akas slithered down into the jungle at once before 
we could get a shot at them, their little game always. There is nothing 
more demoralizing than the thought that each bush may harbour a 
poisoned arrow aimed at you. I have felt more comfortable facing rifle 
bullets and shot and shell, than these arrows, and they have this aggra- 
vation that they come upon you so noiselessly, you are shot without 
any sound, or smoke, or sign whatever to give you the slightest clue to your 
enemy’s whereabouts, so that you have not even the poor satisfaction of 
a return shot. To proceed. We went on to the river, and the appear- 
ance of our leading man at the water's edge was the signal for a flight of 
arrows from the opposite bank. Our men were kept well under cover 
and only one casualty occurred, but that a sufficiently demoralizing one. 
A young Gurkha was shot in the thigh just above the knee; a small 
punctured wound looking no more serious than one often gets pushing 
through a hedge out shooting, but he was dead within 13 hour. It 
was evident that the enemy were strong in numbers and strongly posted 
to oppose our passage at this point and so we tried to find another 
crossing. 

Here there was a small trestle bridge, the foot-way only one 
bamboo wide, across which the troops could only go singly and slowly, 
and it was thoroughly commanded from the other side. I therefore 
made a reconnaissance of about a mile down the river to find a safer 
crossing, and a cunping ground which would be secure from attack. The 
result of my observation was that there was no crossing less command- 
ed, and no camping ground. A small flat space there was, but covered 
with thick thorny bushes and long grass which would take time to cut 
and clear away, and the camp when formed there would have been eor- 
manded from all sides and would have been quite untenable at night, 
so camping there was out of the question and there was no water on- 
wards till the villages were reached. On reporting all this to Major 
Beresford, he held a consultation with Major Macgregor, Captain Maxwell 
and myself as to: what was best to he done; and, little as any of us liked 
the idea of having to return to our camp of the previous night we 
decided to do so for the following reasons. In the first place we were 
ignorant of the path and country ahead and could not place full reli- 
ance on the kotokis’ veports and we were also ignorant of the enemy’s 
strength and position, which was entirely hidden by the dense jungle 
which prevented our seeing anything. All we knew was that the Akas 
were in great force on the opposite bank and that for any one of us to 
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expose himsclf in the slightest was the signal for a shower of arrows. 
The fighting men might have made a rush across, but, once in the jungle 
on the other side, they would not have known in which direction to 
work, and although, if we had had no coolies to think of, an attack 
might and probably would have succeeded but with great loss no douvt, 
there were other considerations. We had a long line of eoolies perforce 
weakly guarded, who could not possibly advance with a rush; the 
Akas, slipping by our advance, could easily have spread a panic 
among them and like frightencd sheep they would have thrown 
down their loads and rushed into the jungle, to be cut up in 
detail. Also we did not know how far we should have to advance before 
halting with any safety ; but the most important consideration of all was 
that our detention at Maj Bhoreli had run away with our provisions, 
Delays had occurred in the arrival of the commissariat supplies and 
the transport officer seemed unable (notwithstanding my repeated repre- 
sentations) to realize that the ten days’ provisions I had originally given 
the coolies would not like the widow’s cruse, go on for ever, and he had 
made no arrangements for getting up more, and we had food for our 
coolies for that day only. To go on further into that unknown and 
hostile country was to run the risk of starvation, as it was not unlikely 
that we should be cut off from our communications for a time, as our 
little force would only have been sufticient to guard our eamp, if sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and could not have furnished reconnoitring 
parties, nor eseorts for our coolies to return over sucha long unprotected 
line as would have lain between Mehdi’s village and No. 2eamp. So, 
reluctantly we retraced our steps for the { mile to our last camp. A 
delay of a few days would enable us to get up enough food to take us 
on and also a guard to leave behind at this camp which henceforth was 
known as No. 3. Ihave heard that this retrograde movement was 
advertised by newspaper boys in London as ‘Another British defeat: 
Major Beresford’s party repulsed.” On reaching camp we at once 
sct to work to clear the trees away and run up a hasty palisade. 
This partial clearing shewed us where we were and enabled me the 
next day to point out to Major Beresford exactly the directions in which 
clearances should be made to command good views of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, A certain number of coclies and all sepoys off duty were told off 
to this work and to improve the defences. The rest of the coolies were 
sent back for provisions and with them went our correspondent. He 
said cholera had been bad enough, but when followed by actual fighting 
and little to eat he could stand it no longer. Macgregor, Ogle and I 
went up tothe natural clearance above mentioned and by cutting down 
a few trees not only made a good plance-table station whence we could get 
a good idea of the drainage and general run of the hills, but also 
established signalling communication with General Hill at Diju Mukh. 
Henceforth it became a regular station and signallers went up daily. As 
soon as the General received Beresford’s report of the occurrence at 
Tenga he ordered him to stand fast at No. 3 till he himself should 
arrive with the guns, and direct further operations. I do not consider 
that in warfare of this sort mountain guns do much actual damage, but 
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their moral effect is no doubt very great, and the General hoping to pro- 
vent unnecessary loss by their employment, did not wish us to provoke 
further hostilities at the Tenga. 

In the meantime Macgregor and I made reconnaissances in every 
direction, painfully cutting our way. Ogle made himself very useful as a 
signaller, also in building the stockade and directing the felling of trees: 
and one day we measured a base and from it, with a theodolite, deter- 
mined the distances of all the principal points in the enemy’s position. 
These the gunners found useful when they cameup. All this time we 
were not left in peace, Akas shouting near us in the evening and 
threatening our lineof march when the coolics travelled to and fro bringing 
up supplies. On the 1st January a large body of coolies was going back 
to the Maj Bhoreli camp, and Ogle and I accompanied them as far as 
the top of the hill to do some work. About half way up, a sepoy in 
front of me suddenly turned round with an arrow in his neck and at 
the same moment a fearful how! of fright and anguish from my coolies 

- behind made me fear some of them also had been hit, though I found 
onenquiry that the arrows fired at them had done no harm. We 
searched the jungle and found the Akas’ hiding place but as usual they 
had slipped down hill after firing their volley, All the coolics were then 
sent on with an escort under Mr. Ogle’s supervision and had one more 
brush with Akas higher up, but without any casualtics, Major 
Macgregor and I remained with the sick man who was almost senseless 
and vomiting terribly, sending down to the camp for medical aid. While 
waiting we heard a shout at intervals just below us, answered from the 
ravine lower down by war-cries which gradually grew nearer ; and we 
fally expected an attack. The old kotoké with us said “ Fire! Fire! and 
try and frighten them”, but we preferred to wait and sce our enemy 
first. We had placed our sick man in the middle of a small clearing, 
and our little force consisted, besides Macgregor and myself, of his orderly 
and my Gurkha klussé. I gave the latter one of my rifles, and we each 
took up a position commanding the various approaches, occasionally 
doing a little scouting. After a little anxious waiting the cries seemed 
to be receding and finally died away. I think the first shouts must 
have come from a wounded Aka who wanted his friends to come and 
take him away. Then Dr. Grant with a dhu/i and a small escort 
arrived and the wounded man was sent back to camp and we proceeded 
on our way. This was the last time our communications were attacked. 

The jungle having been well cleared all round our camp, we com- 
manded an excellent view of the opposite hills, the Aka path and stock- 
ade erected at the top where the path turned off east to Labi’s and 
Mehdi’s villages. Through our telescopes we could see the Akas every 
morning busily engaged in improving and strengthening the stockade, and 
passing up and down the road tothe river. We might easily with our 
knowledge, thus acquired, have attacked them, and with success, without 
waiting, but we had our orders and we had to content ourselves with 
looking at them. There was one open spot on the road about half way down 
and here a few of them used generally to sit and watch us during the 
afternoon. Once we turned a heliotrope on them, and they fled to the 
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bush, but finding no report followed the steady flash they brought out 
some strips of bamboo matting and putting it up as a shelter squatted 
behind it, Every evening as ‘the sun went down and the light blue 
mists curling up from the valley mingled with the smoke of the Aka 
camp fires just beyond the stockade, they stood out in the open and 
firing one gun, shouted out a defiant good night. 

In the meantime huts, hospitals and godowns had been erected at 
Diju Mukh, the materials for which are so abundant all over our N, E. 
Frontier, and a road had been constructed through the forest to No. 1 
camp, all the little ravines and water-courses bridged and a pony could 

euiter the whole way. A vast improvement on the river bed; with its 
break leg boulders and continual crossings of the icy stream. 

On the 6th January the General arrived with the guns, and the 7th 
was spent ina final reconnaissance of the enemy’s position with a view 
to selecting positions for our guns, On the 8th we passed down to the 
river quictly and unperccived, and found that the bridge had been des- 
troyed and the jungle on the bank much cleared so as to afford us no 
shelter when collecting to force the passage of the river. So little were 
we expected by the Akas that through the leaves we could see them at 
work on some of their little breast-works only 200 yards away across 
the Tenga river. They laughed and chatted away as they carried down 
stones and put them in place, or drove in an extra bamboo now and 
then pausing to shoot an arrow into a tree, by way of practice, and 
also apparently as a declaration of their intentions towards us. A volley 
would have been in accordance with their own views of warfare and 
would have considerably surprised them, but General Hill did not wish 
to have a dress rehearsal of the fight, and had given strict orders to 
Colonel Madden, commanding the reconnaissance, not to exchange shots 
if it were possible to avoid it, and so we returned and finding, about 
300 feet above the river, a good place for the guns, we cleared it of trees 
and undergrowth and found that it commanded all the river defences. 

The next day January 8th at 8 a. M., the guns, with an escort of 

Attacking force 50 men, took up the position assigned them; 
12th K-i-G. Rect. 50 Rifles 20d the attacking party consisting of the 
43rl A LI fufy. 50 ,, troops named in the margin moved down to 
Frontier Police. ...10 4, the river preceded by their supports who 

Support. lined the river and covered the crossing. As 
12th KiG Regt 50 Rifles soon as the infantry fire commenced, the guns 
43rd A.L TL. Iny. 50 s+ — opened on the stockades. In that deep and 
narrow valley the noise made by our little popguns was amazing, and 
the reverberations thundering up and down the valley would have made a 
stranger imagine that some very heavy artillery was at play. The effect 
was great on the savages and they only waited to pour a couple of volleys 
of arrows at our men as they rushed through the stream, in some places 
waist deep. Twelve men, mostly Kelat-i-Ghilzais were hit, nearly all in 
the feet but only three severely wounded, and whether it was that the ar- 
rows lost their poison in passing through boots and socks, or through water 
or perhaps that the stock of poison was exhausted, none of the cases 
proved fatal. So dense was the jungle that when our men had crossed 
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the river they were at once lost to sight, not a man, cither of our own or 
the cnemy, was visible any where below the main stockade, in which was a 
large body of Akas, reinforced from time to time by their friends who 
were being driven up by the sepoys, and whom we could see emerging 
frum the bushes at the top and slipping into the stockade with lightning 
like celerity. A few shot and shell were sent towards them but as the 
range was somewhat great, the General decided to advance to a spot on 
the opposite hill abont 1,200 yards below the stockade. One gun had 
gone out of action at the fourth round witha broken axle. (To save some 
slight expense, Capt. Shirres had been ordered to leave his own guns at 
Abbottabad and take only his gun detachment to Calcutta where he 
received two guns from the arsenal. The consequence was that he was 
given two of an obsvlete pattern of whose performances he was ignorant, 
and which had been so longin store as to be quite unreliable). This was sent 
back to camp, but with the other the advance was made. ‘The stream 
was found to be too strong and deep for the gun coolies to cross, and 
the banks, by reason of big boulders and fallen trees, were too difficult for 
them to carry the gun to a ford half 2 mile lower down stream: a por- 
tion of the Aka bridge was standing and, at the General's request I 
set to work with some Jharuas of the 43rd, excellent men for any work 
of this sort, and ina short time we had a practicable bridge, and all 
went gaily up the hill, All firing had ceased, and we concluded, as 
indeed was the case, that, as with most of these wild tribes, an unflinching 
advance had proved too much for their nerves, and they had bolted, 
without making one stand in their stronghold on which they had been 
so long employed and which would have proved almost impregnable, if 
they had only chosen to defend it, 

The approach, which, towards the top, was necessarily confined 
to the path because of the narrowness of the spur up which it ran, was 
an average of 45°, and the path was a serics of steps from rock to rock. 
At one or two favourable spots booby traps had been erected, each carry- 
ing at least a ton of huge rocks, but the canes supporting them remained 
unent and we escaped. Lmust here describe the stockade (sce Figs. 6 & 7), 
which we now found occupied by our friends. Above and beyond it the 
hill side rolled away in geutle undulating slopes, but just at this point 
a sudden change of inclination took place and a landslip on the right 
of the path, and a precipice on the left, confined the approach to the 
stockade within the narrowest limits, and utterly precluded all idea of 
outHanking the work. The right flank of the work rested on the precipice ; 
the left tank and a portion of the face on the lundslip, aud this part was 
quite unapproachable from the front. ‘The stockade was composed of a 
strong wall of loose stones kept up in a framework of bamboo and timber, 
with a backing of thick timber uprights, loopholes were left at: intervals, 
and behind these little cleared spaces or flat stones gave kneeling space 
to the defenders. On the right the ground in front being rather less dith- 
cult, asmall panjied fencing, parallel to, and about 10 feet in front, of the 
stockade prevented the attacking party from reaching the loopholes. The 
door-way was through a very strong wall of heavy stones laid horizontally, 
four fect thick, seven feet high and 20 feet lung. ‘Tie door itself was 
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ouly five fect six inches in height and two feet six inches wide and closed 
by heavy planks. Several big trees were skilfully taken advantage 
of to support the stockade, which was further strongly shored up. Ou 
the left where the ground was too steep to allow of this shoring, long, 
strong canes fastened to trees inside connected them with the stockade, 
assisting to hold it up. Unintentionally the walls of the smaller 
breastworks on the road up were constructed on an admirable prin- 
ciple for standing artillery fire. They were formed of loose stones 
kept up between open nettings of bamboo work held up by strong 
posts. ‘I'he meshes were very open, and a shell as often as not passed 
through without cutting the bamboo ; even if it did no serious damage 
was done. Moreover the stones being loose, though smashed by the 
shot or shell, settled down again and closed up the breach. Inside the 
stockade, on rising ground several large flat stoues were fixed upright 
between posts, either as a sort of traverse against chance shots, or from 
some idea of making a stand even after we had forced an entrance. 
Huge piles of stones were collected near as missiles of war. It was sad- 
dening to think of all these elaborate preparations, and work of a 
month, thrown away without a blow being struck. The whole stockade 
was well panjied on the outside and especially round about the door- 
way, outside which was a curious little trident of split bamboo stuck in 
the ground, the prongs painted with a few black lines, aud smeared with 
bluod while the centre prong bore a tuft of the feathers of the fowl 
which had been sacrificed to secure some demon’s protection of the en- 
trance. Similar sacrifices had been offered at several places on the road 


up. 
‘ Passing through the stockade and among the little leafy bowers 
which had hitherto‘sheltered the Akas, the path ran round the hill side 
fairly level for about half a mile, when, turning the corner, Labi’s 
village comes in sight on some gentle slopes at an elevation of 4,300 
feet above the sea and beyond again, two miles, Mehdi’s village. Neither 
of these contained more than three or four good houses, and a few smaller 
ones and granaries. They were deserted, nothing was left in them, and 
our Kelat-i-Ghilzais openly and loudly expressed their disappointment : 
as it appeared that in conversation with the kotokis over the camp fire, 
they had learnt that in each village lived three or four rajas, and 
not realising that there are rajus and rajus, had been indulging in 
visions of palaces and any amount of looting. We all put up in the 
various houses for the night. We had with us only a blanket each and a 
little cooked food, as the General did not know what opposition we 
might meet with, and so was unwilling to hamper the attack with a 
long line of baggage coolies. 
On the 9th, a party of 100 rifles was detached to occupy Buragaon, 
(see Fig. 2),a village about five miles off; it was found to beliterally buried 
in jungle, a good deal of it a nettle ofa most virulent type, as some of us 
found to our cost in pursuing the wily murghis which were fluttering 
around their houscs and wondering what had become of their masters. 
Pigs also abounded, and afforded great sport to my Khasia coolies, who, 
arming themselves with sticks, pursued them round about and under the 
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houses, upsetting each other in their wild dashes after the grunters 
and little squeakers and uttering fearful oaths as they went headlong 
into a clump of nettles. There were also many fine mzthun about and 
afew were shot and made a welcome addition to our commissariat 
rations. As there was no camping ground and but a poor water supply, 
the force returned to Mehdi’s village which was thenceforth occupied 
and commanded by Colonel Madden, with whom was Captain Maxwell. 

The next ten days were occupied in negotiations for the surrender 
of the captives and guns taken by the Akas, and in endeavouring to 
get the headmmen to come in for a conference. The survey party took the 
opportunity of visiting several prominent points and clearing them for 
topographical work, and managed to get in a large amount of country. 
We had hoped to have made several tours round about, and the General 
had sanctioned one or two, to last three or four days each, but much to 
our regret they were found to be inexpedient and we could only sit 
like Moses on Pisgah, and gaze wistfully into that land which we 
could not visit. 

One of the Aka chiefs,Daphu, (see Fig. 8), came in on the 16th and the 
next day he returned with the two captives, who expressed themselves 
overjoyed at being once more among friends, though on enquiry it was 
found that they had not been badly treated. They were housed with 
the chief, and their only privation was, as they said themselves, “we are 

" not getting any fat stuffs with our foodings, therefore getting too much 
thin.” The young women used to look after them, and the night before 
they marched back they gave an Aka dance in their honour, and the 
best looking of the babus said that some wept as they said good-bye 
tothem. I doubt it. The dabus told us that when the Akas gather 
round the fire in the long evenings they are fond of recounting tales and 
legends ; the babus brought away two with them. 

1.—A tribe dwells under the Snowy Range the members of which 
have such immense ears that they are able to use one ear as a mattress 
to sleep on while they cover themselves with the other. 

2.—Another tribe also under under the Snows (an unknown land 
to the Akas in which anything strange might find a home) are distin- 
Ruished by the possession of two small horns on their foreheads and a 
little tail. These peoples kill and eat their old relations when they con- 
sider that they have lived long enough. 

Both of these tales seem tohave a somewhat familiar air about 
them and my classical friends tell me that Herodotus mentions some- 
thing very like them. 

Chandi and some other chiefs came within two or three miles of 
camp, but their hearts failed them, and it was said the omens were 
unfavourable. The guns and rifles were delivered up on the 18th and 
19th respectively, and all persuasions having failed to induce any of 
the other chiefs to come in, and the chances of their surrendering 
themselves within any reasonable time, or at all, being very small, it 
was settled that the 20th should be devoted to sending out two parties, 
one to burn Chandi’s village in accordance with a warning which had 
been given to him if he refuscd to surrender; and the other to visit 
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Koagaon, the village where the mawzadur(Lakhidar) was said to havedied, 
toexhume and ideutify the body, as far as could be, and to ascertain if 
there were any signs of his having been murdered, The first party met 
with no opposition and saw no one; the other was met by Daphu anil 
received a friendly welcome from the villagers. The women and child- 
ren were conspicuous by their absence, having been removed, as is the 
custom over all the N. KE. Frontier, when hostilities are expected. The 
we in which the mzadar had been confined was pointed out, his 
body was identified, and the stocks in which his legs were confined were 
found by his servant who went with the party. 

The Commander-iu-Chief’s instructions to General Hill were that 
when the two capt were recovered, the objects of the expedition 
were to be considered to have been attained, and the force was not. to 
be de day longer in the hills for mere survey purposes, and sv 
in accor truetions the return march began on the 21st. 
The General with the guns and the detachments from Mehdi’s village left 
for the plains by the main ronte. On the 22nd Major Beresford with a 
party of 10) men started to march back by the Bhoreli river through 
the H Khoa country. Daphu accompanied them, They encamped 
at Jamirigaon for one day for the convenience of the survey and were 
well received. The road was found to be quite practicable and the 
advance might have been made by this route and in less time than by the 
direct road. We had then no knowledge of it, and the gun coolies would 
probably have found it too difticult for them. 

A very good floating bridge over the Maj Bhorcli had been cons- 
tructed by the sappers,* and no delays occurred on the return journey 
and the lust of the troops and stores reached Diju Mukh on the 29th 
January, and Tezpur on the 10th February. 

There was a good deal of sickness among troops and followers, fever 
and pneumonia being the most: prevalent ; the men who were likely to be 
ill more than two or three days were sent back to be treated at the 
base hospital. 

The results of the expedition were not all that could be wished ; 
the Akas had not been taught the lesson they required, and they gave 
a good deal of trouble afterwards, and their chiefs could not be induced 
to come to terms. It was a mistake to retire when we did. By remain- 
ing longer and exploring the whole of the country, we should have 
compelled the chiefs to come in. As it was, they thought, although 
we had penetrated into their hills, that we were afraid to go any fur- 
ther ; and as an amusing termination to the negotiations, they threat- 
ened to sue the General before the Chief Commissioner for the damage 
he had done to their villages and cattle. 

The moral to be deduced from the expedition is ; firstly, that it is 
impossible in this sort of country to “surprise” the inhabitants, especi- 
ally, when, as in this case, we have so little information about the 


* They had a good deal of trouble with this bridge as they had come up 
without bridging material or even wire rope, not having been warned, as indeed 
they could hardly have been, of the difliculties before them at the Maj Bhorel: : 
and had consequently to rely on the resources of the jungle, canes and bambvos. 
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diMculties likely to be met with, The hot-sis travelling lightly and in 
small parties, could trudge along, or swing themselves over the Aka 
bridge without any trouble, and had no idea of the dithculties which a 
well equipped force, however small, would experience onthe same ronte. 
Secondly, that a force should not start till ever 
order, and especially the commissariat. As we have seen, nothing was 
really gained by our early start ; possibly even, our work would, in the 
end, have been done quicker, had we waited a few days longer. Thirdly, 
that we should not consider that any thing is good enough for an expe- 
dition against savages, and imitate “the everlasting nigger who sold the 
the nutmegs made of wood, the clocks that would not figure,” by fitting 
out our gunners with old guns which go out of action after the first round, 
thereby destroying the confidence of the men in the weapons they have 
to use. 


ything is in working 


Tuesday, August 20, 1889. 
Brigapisr Generat G. LUCK, C. B., 
Inspector-General of Cavalry, in the Chair. 


HORSE BREEDING OPERATIONS. 
By Mr. J. H. Cox, 
Army Veterinary Department. 


The Cuarrman : Your Excellency and Gentlemen.—The lecture to 
be given this afternoon is one of a series on veterinary subjects that have 
been going on for the last two or three months, and which many of us 
have been attending. The subject of the present lecture is full of inter- 
est to all who keep horses, and consequently the members of this Institu- 
tion have been asked to attend to-day and bring their friends with them. 
The lecturer is one of the ablest members of his department ; he has had 
great experience in the subject with which he deals, gathered from per- 
sonal observations in the United Kingdom, France, America, Canada, 
South Africa and in this country. I beg to introduce him to this meeting, 
and would ask him to proceed with his lecture. 

Mr. Cox : For the convenienee of description and discussion I shall 
divide my subject into the following heads :— 

(1) Old stud operations. (2) General Parrott’s system. (8) Sires, 
(4) Dams. (5) Zemindari system. (6) Stud farms and Nurseries. 

In placing before you the following remarks I claim to have had some 
considerable experience in these matters. Experience not only in the 
United Kingdom and this country, but in America, Canada, South 
Africa and other countries. Experience also as a breeder myself and from 
having been associated with horse raisers all my life; ergo, what I have 
to say will at least be free from bias. 

It is not 30 much with reference to ordinary breeding as carried on 
as a commercial enterprize to which I wish to draw your attention, al- 
though I shall touch upon this subject, but more from an official point of 
view. 

Sometime ago I issued a pamphlet on the subject of horse breeding 
operations in this country and Cape horses for the Indian army, which 
doubtless some of you have perused. As some of the remarks in that 
pamphlet bear so closely upon our present subject I shall occasionally make 
extracts from it. 

Horse breeding is a somewhat vexed question all over the world, 
that is, many embark in the enterprize and failure has to be written 
across every page of the book ; whilst others we know succeed. We are 
aware that in this country the path has not always been down that broad 
way which leads to success. Opinions are divided as to certain policies 
which have in the past been carried out; nor do we fiud in the present 
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day that public opinion is unanimous regarding the measures which have 
been promulgated and are now being worked out on lines of which you 
are all cognizant. 


Old Stud Operations. 


The first point to which I shall direct your attention is what is called 
the “old stud operations.” I have been at some considerable trouble to 
unravel what may be called the mysteries of that gigantic undertaking. 
I have searched record after record to satisfy myself why failure should 
have been so pronounced. I have placed the workings of the old studs 
side by side with my own experience and that of others, and it amounts 
simply to this: that it was not impussible to breed useful horses, but 
that the organization was faulty in the extreme. It was faulty because 
horses could uot be raised at a price remunerative to Government. Now 
there must have been some reasons for these short-comings, but it is not 
for me to delineate these reasons, they are doubtless well known to many 
here. Horse raising in all countries is so finely cut and drawn that it 
will not admit of elaborate organization. I am not alluding to blood 
stock for the turf, but to the general utility horse. Horse raising in 
England and indeed in every other country to be a paying concern must 
be backed up by two principal things (1) skill which begets luck and 
(2) economy. ‘The skill, or intuitive knowledge, enhanced by careful 
observations which lead men to do the right thing at the right moment, 
and not the “hit or miss principle,” which characterizes the actions of 
many, and then trust to Providence for results. Economy, inasmuch as 
the outlay of every penny must be watched. A colt can never pay his 
way if every limb of his body is mortgaged the moment he is dropped. 
Private enterprize cannot afford to ignore these fundamental principles in 
horse-breeding ; nor can any combination afford it, be it Government or 
not. I have been a breeder myself and know to a farthing what it costs 
to raise a horse and make him fit for the market, and I tell you that there 
is no margin for waste. What then applies to Yorkshire in England, has 
reference to this country. At the same time horses can be reared at a profit 
if the knowledge of mating is understood, and it is a science which few do 
understand. If it be possible for one man to produce horses at remune- 
rative prices, and I know many who can, it is possible for others to have 
the same share of success meted out to them. My experience tells me, and 
I have gone closely into the question in various parts of the world, that 
it is entirely one of management. I have seen failures running parallel 
with success, and only a hedge-row dividing the two. How comes it 
then that success should attend the efforts of one and not the other. 
They both work under similar conditions of soil and climate. The reason 
is that one knows his book and the other does not. 

Horse raising is as much a science, as other sciences which are daily 
multiplying and figuring on the stage of life, and many people foolishly 
imagine that when they undertake an enterprize of this nature, they have 
only to introduce the three factors or motive springs, 7. ¢., capital, sires 
and dams, and the results will be in accordance with their wishes, That 
nature never makes mistakes is an old saying, she works out her plan 
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on carefully mapped lines. Hence it is that those who possess the intuitive 
knowledge of mating, (for this is the pivot of success) elaborated by careful 
observations and practice, come to the front and make horse-breeding pay, 

Horse breeding then either as a private or an official enterprize can 
be made a success if conducted by nien who are conversant with every 
detail, but not by those who do not know or understand any of its prin- 
ciples. These are the men who go to the wall. You must have experi- 
enced men at the back of such enterprizes otherwise they will be drawn 
Dlank. 

It seems inconceivable to me why stud operations in this country, if 
carried out in a manner I shall indicate, should not pay. It is true that 
in some instances atmospherical and other conditions are adverse to the 
rearing of good stock. But unfavorable conditions of this nature should 
be avoided, as I take it there are districts fulfilling every requirement. 
To conduct stud operations successfully we require a combination of factors 
none of which must be absent or defective, otherwise the weak points will 
most assuredly develope themselves. This combination embraces men who 
know the ins and outs of breeding and rearing and above all the science 
of mating. Ido not mean the wnition only of the various strains 
suitable for crossing, but also the different points of animal mechanism 
which when brought together result in something good and useful, and 
not the monstrosities which we frequently observe ein this country, and 
which are defective from head to tail. 

In breeding for the turf we have to consider stout ranning blood and 
the probable results which would accrue from the admixture of the various 
qualifications which are essential to suceess on the turf. The late Mr. 
Blenkiron was an expert in this particular, but his mance has not fallen 
or either of his sons. The late Adiniral Rous was an adept at this game. 
Sir Tatton Sykes knew and understood the vagaries of that subtle influence 
known under the name of crossing. ‘The late Sir Joseph Hawley was 
another instance of intuitive ability. Old “Fred” Taylor of the Sports- 
mun, the best judge of young blood stock in the world, could tabulate in 
chronological order the various strains which were fitt-d for each other. 
This is not only intuitive in’ such men, but requires long experiences, It 
is a fascinating study and one oa which [ should like to dwell 
is not the opportunity for giving ertition on tha princip! 
scientific principles, of mating. however, be accepted as the 
primary and most essential feature in all breeding. So much has to bs 
worked out on scientific lines, so much to be understood as to the indivi- 
dual capacities of both sire and dam to generate their good points or 
eliminate bad ones, the excellencies of the one to overcome the deficienees 
of the other, that it would require quite a volume to itself to pourtray 
what experience, skill and intuitive knowledge have opened out to us. 
To quote the expression of a well known authority, “the science and art 
of breeding demand the utinost industry, skill, observation and. patience, 
in short, all the fine qualities uf the human mind.” 

Given the men who have this thorough knowlelye of these principles 
we come to the other items in the programme of success. That is, the 
opportunity fur exercising their ability, and the demand for products. 
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T take it that iu this country there is ample scope for genius and for 
private enterpr The modes of operation I shall presently describe, as 
for the demand for products this is always in the ascendant, for outside 
the area of the army I do not know where at the present moment I could. 
put my hands on a dozen what [call really good horses for sale, that is, 
with fashion, symmetry, manners and up to weight, and such as we could 
find in large dealers yards in England and Ireland. This conclusively 
proves to-us that there isa dearth of good. horses in this country, and 
therefore a great demand exists, Almost daily Iam asked to recommend 
charger-like looking horses, but my answer is always the same “ not to 
be found.” Lean introduce my friends to a certain number of knock-knecd 
country-breds or long-backed coarse-headed Walers. But the horse of the 
heavy weight blood huuter type is arava avis. It is true that, in the 
shipping season, Calcutta and other centres afford opportunities for pick- 
up the raw material ; but this is not the class of stuff every one requires. 
It is not so much that good. horses are not and cannot be bred in this 
country, it is that the demand is greater than the supply, and when the 
requirements of the army and the demand for Native States have been 
satistied, if ever they are, nothing but the scum remains. 


General Parrott’s System. 


At this stage I should like to offer a few remarks about Generat 
Parrott and his system, Iam an admirer of the General inasmuch as he 
has demonstrated to us what can be done by good management, &e. He 
inaugurated his venture on certain principies. What his motives were we 
need-not here discuss, He has, atany rate, succeeded in proving that he 
had means at his disposal and the genius to earry them out to a fruitful 
termination, inasmuel: as he has improved the breed of horses and produced 
stock which can more than hold its own in the class which it represents. 
This much he has demonstrated and we must congratulate him upon his 
efforts. That some of his horses are good equine specimens and with 
arare turn of speed none of us can deny. But take his stock generally, 
are they fitted for the ordinary requirements for which hotse-breeding 
operations were instituted, that is, are they able to carry heavy dragoons. 
or take their place ina gun. I do not think they are. 

We come now to the financial aspect of his undertaking. The prices 
he realizes are faney ones. A few hundred rupees in a horse which can 
gallop and catch the judge’ 3 eye are of no moment. The ability of his 
horses to beat the record is what turfites study. Further he sells part of 
his stock as youngsters and realizes more for good sound animals than 
Government can afford to pay. He thus saves one or two years’ keep, and 
the aceidents incidental to coltish life (and they are numerous) are 
minimized, and the all round average is raised. We do not blame the 
General. This is business. But supposing several. other large studs of a 
like nature were started in this ecountry—as advocated by some, where 
would the General’s all round average be? Under existing circumstances 
he has virtually a monopoly of this kind of trade—a trade which is 
necessarily very restricted in this country, for we do not all require race- 
horses. Further the General started his venture under auspices such.as 
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no other man or combination of men can ever hope to possess, Let 


opposition studs once spring upand Tam afraid that the General's balance 
would be on the wrong side. People forget. these minor details whea 
they advocate the formation of stds on such lines. Tf they would ovly 
how us how to breed general utility horses at a profit, they would be 
conferring a benefit on the State and the community at large. We see and 
read of the best horses raised at Karnal ;— but iS weeds, the mistits and 
the screws which alw: form part and parcel of every establishment of 
this nature, and which canse many moments of anxiety, are not mentioned. 


Sires. 


T will now deseribe the different kind of sires. And in’ generalizing 
on this subject T would state that there are always two cardinal points tw 
bear inmind, (1) Although a horse may be put together on true lines, 
may have the bluest blood ranning in his veins ; yet by some unaccountable 
yeason these good attributes are not always reproduced in the offspring. 
We know this from experience, and are at a loss to trace these short- 
comings to any defects in conformation, or to want of fashion in pedi 
An oceurrence of this nature is not the rule, providing the dam is also well 
shaped and bred on true lines ; bat still it has to be borae in mind. (2) 

know that horses have a predisposition to disease by reason of 
hereditary taint. And although a sire may be passed to-day as bi i 
every way suitable for stock purposes, si months afterwards he m ¥ 
condemnel by the morest tyro as unfitted for his calling in life. This 
frequently happens in exhibition horses and a great deal of wrangling in 
consequence takes place. I myself have been a judge at saeh shows, and 
have been professionally attached to committees to adjudicate on the 
soundness of horses exhibited as sires, and it has been a disagreeable duty 
for me, on some occasions, to reject animals which have not long before 
been passed and have taken prizes. I cannot on this oceasion go into the 
question of hereditary predisposition, this has already been placed before 
the members of this cl: I may, however, state that certain ailments 
are developed at certain periods of life, or I should say there is a greater 
predisp sition, Horses 23 up to five or six years old are more prone te bony 
formations or exos plints, spavins, ring-bones, &e., than are older 
animals, The same may be said of diseases of the respiratory organs, So 
that although a horse whon purchased as a three or four year old for stock 
parposes, may to all intents and purposes be sound, yet with advaneing 
years he is Hable to develops some of the diseases which [have enumerated, 
and which are as surely transmitted as day succeeds night. I wish to 
seially direct your attention to this point, for on this hangs the primary 
princ ile of breeding so far as the sire is concerned. We find this to be 
trus in all spheres of horse breeding, be it for the turf, the road, or for crass 
country purposes, and at the present moment hundreds of sires are 
receiving patronage and are thas transmitting their defects from c 
day owing to negligence i in this particular, [have given this subject v 
serious attention, and the line I have drawn is one which I think will meet 
the case, and it is this: all stock horses should be periodically examined 
until they are seven years old; if at this time they are free from disease 
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likely to be transmitted, they may be considered eligible for future use. 
There are exceptions and disease of hereditary nature may subsequently 
make its appearance. The line, however, I have adopted is a broad one 
and will meet most cases. Asa rule what happens subsequently to this 
period may be put down to accidental circumstances, providing, of course, 
that his mode of life has been the same.’ It may be said that a principle of 
this kind, if carried ont in its entirety, would entail considerable loss by 
eliminating from our stock yards all unsound horses, but the loss I 
maintain would be more than counter-balanced by the purity and soundness 
of the offspring. It is this false principle of economy which has stocked 
England with screws. I have found these unsound stud horses all over 
the world, and horse breeding operations in this country will never be the 
suceess they ought to be if this principle of weeding out is ignored. In like 
manner, if it be found that the offspring of certain sires do not approach 
the standard for which they (the sires) were purchased, get rid of them 
and replace them by others. 


The Arab Sire. 


The first sire to which I shall direct your attention is that impostor 
of the stock yard the Arab or the child of the desert as he is sometirnes 
designated. A great deal has been written regarding the superiority of the 
Arab. Considerable sums of money have been squandered in endeavouring 
to prove that he is the emblem of equine excellence. Men have grown 
grey in their attempts to trace that our present generation of horses owe 
their superiority to the admixture of Arab blood. But all to no purpose. 
If we follow Captain Upton in his “ Newmarket and Arabia,” we shall at 
once come to the conclusion that the Arab is the personification of every- 
thing which is good, noble and true, and that all the good traits of 
character inherent in our present stock are the transmitted qualities of this 
child vf the desert. Breeders have blindly followed the dicta laid down 
by such men as Captain Upton, and, to use an Americanism, I guess they 
are sorry for themselves. 

Let us briefly take a retrospective view of the transcendental merits of 
this horse. To do this we must go back to the era when Captain Byerly’s 
“Turk,” Darley’s “Arabian” and Lord Godolphin’s “ Arab” were before 
the British public ¢.¢., between the years 1690 and 1730. Now it so happens 
that at that time the improvement of our horses was receiving a large amount 
of public attention; a revival, if I may so term it, had taken place and 
anything which tended to advance the horsey interests in this particular 
was seized upon by horse raisers. These children of the desert came with 
a great reputation, enhanced doubtless by the vapourings of the “wise men 
of the east.” The advanced breeder in those days embraced this asa 
fitting opportunity to improve his stock by crossing this Arab strain with 
the indigenous English and other mares. The results were superficially 
successful. I state superticially because I am one of those who do not 
believe in the landed qualifications of the Arab. Let us take a common 
sense view of this question. Lng before the time of the Godolphin Arab 
other horses of the same class were imported, notably Mr. Markham’s 
« Arabian,” for which the long price, in those days, of £500 was paid. The 
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half-hearted manner in which breeding was carried on did not enable these 
horses to leave their impress on the stock, in other words nothing of note 
was recorded, Again all subsequent efforts on the part of breeders to 
improve their stock by the introduction of Arab blood have signally failed, 
yet large numbers have, from time to time, been imported for this purpose. 
It was only at this period, or daring the career of Lord Godolphin’s horse, 
that any success seemed to be apparent. This I maintain was due to 
several causes. The inherent good qualifications of the dams, the interest 
which had been awakened in the horse breeding community, and the 
science brought to bear in crossing—a science which has heen to the fore 
ever since. If not, how is it that all cfforts anterior and subsequent to this 
time have proved so futile? The natural inference is that if the Arab 
po. ed the excellencies his admirers make him out to have, he would 
permanently register his mark on the produce; but such we know is not 
the cas Every opportunity has been given him for asserting his 
ty, but he sinks lower in the scale every day. Large sums of 
money have been spent in this way, the best blood has been selected, 
but with one result, feilure. The stimulus to breeding to which I have 
alluded as being cvilent in the last century was not confined to horses for 
the turf, but it extended to others, and to-day we are possessed of horses 
which cannot anywhere be excelled, yet raany of these animals have little 
or no chronological connection with the Arab. We might as well say 
that Booth’s short horns, our Leicester sheep, Berkshire pigs, Bullozk’s 
coekers or any other species of dog are the result of some foreign cross. 
Yet compare those animals of to-day with those of the era to which I have 
alluded—I maintain that the Arab has been and always will be a stud 
failure. I have myszlf been professionally connected with an Arab stud 
for upwards of six years, a stud consisting not only of Arab sires but of 
Arab dams; and they never produced anything whose market price reached 
more than £59, yet the strd was skilfully managed and no expense spared. 
The same results have been chronicled in other parts of England. The 
same cry emanates from Australia, America, South Africa, France, 
Germany and Austria, and I have yet to learn that in India we are any 
better off. What then does this teach us? that the Arab for stud 
purposes is, what I have designated him, an impostor. 

The qualifications of Arabs as horses per se have been paraded before 
us ag being worthy of recognition, I admit that there are some good 
cl specimens of the equine race; bat as compared with what can be 
produced in| England, Australia, America and even South Afriea they 
fall lamentably short in every day requirements. In all trials of speed 
and endurance they have been woefully beaten by our common English 
platers, beaten in England, beaten on their own soil, beaten every whi 

and in this country we know that they cannot be brought together with 
good class Walers. Such being the ease, why resort to such an animal 
for stud purposes ? an animal which, at its best, can only produce a pony, 
a native cavalry trooper, or a lady’s hack. They have not the physical 
fitness to generate horses either for British cavalry or artillery. Their 
peacocky appearance may be in accordance with native ideas or those of 
the ‘wise men of the east,” but I take it that the aims and objects of 
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horse breeding eperations in this country are placed on a higher platform 
than this. Presuming, for the sake of argument that the merits of the 
famous © Eclipse,” “ Flying Childers,” &c., were directly the result of the 
Arab cross, it does not convey much; for these horses were not the 
wonders they are made out to be. Practical men know better than this. 
Further, whatever degree of merit, in comparison with our English horses, 
the Arab formerly possessed asa stock horse, it is self-evident that in 
the present day he is played out, despite what Mr. Blunt. or any one else 
may say to the contrary. These are not my views only, but are those of 
men like Admiral Rous, Sir Joseph Hawley, William Day, &e. 


The Country-bred Sire. 


The conntry-bred sive next claims our attention. Whether or not he be 
a suitable stock horse for this country depends upon circumstances. I know 
the idea has been entertaine| that such a horse can be so bred and reared 
as to forma good substitute for other stud horses. I should regret very 
much to think that such a contingeney could not happen, Bat consider- 
ing in what a backward state horse breediag is in this country, Ido not 
think that we can afford to ran the risk of, what might turn out to be, 
any retrograde movement. With mares indigenous to this country, my 
own opinion is, that we should always mate them with foreign blood. We 
cannot forget that the climate is in itself a prodisponent to weed. This 
forcibly applies to, and is intensified in, successive generations in’ both 
animal and vegetable life. So to avoid any chance of this being exempli- 
fied in horse breeding operations it is better to trust to foreign bluod fur 
cur sires 

Tia conntry-bred horse possesses all the essential features to successful 
stock getting, as shape, make and breeding, one “ cast” may be indulged 
in. If, however, the dams be Huglish or Australian, and what dims 
ought to be, then we might possibly resort to the country-bred fora ehar 
Bat the broad principle underlying success is the introduction of forei 
blood. ‘The argument that it is cheaper to: make use of the country-bred 
sire partakes of the penny wise and pound foolish adage, money 
purchasing inferior sires and dams is immediately lust in the offspring. 
The principle is bad. 


The Australian Sire. 


We come now to the Anstralian horse asa sire. By this Tallude to the 
thorough-bred as recognizedin Australia, Without attributing auything 
derogatory to the horse shipping interest, I cannot help thinking that 
some of the pedigrees given to horses are salt water’? ones. I may, 
of course, be wrong. But all Tean say is that often they do not show 
their breeding, not but that it is possible to obtain really reliable inform- 
ation on this point, and if the leading shippers care to guarantee the 
purity of the stock they sell it can be relied upon. 

The Australian thorough-bred is first cousin to the English thorough- 
bred. Indeed all the excellencies of the Australian as well as the horses of 
most other countries are due to the admixture of English blood. We 
know that for years past the culonies have been importing very largely 
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from England, and are beginning to take quite a front position in all 
matters relating to’ horse raising. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Australian is a valuable sire. 
The real pedigree"horse I mean. In his veins courses our best English 
blood. In addition to which he is not so subject to hereditary diseases 
which render some of our English horses so wudesirable as sires. 


The English Thorough-bred. 


Allow me now to discuss the English thorough-bred as a stock horse. 
The use of thorough-bred horses in England is entirely, so far as the turf 
is concerned a question of fashion brought about by the winning amounts 
credited to their sons and daughters; and year by year this changes. ‘Hers 
mit” has maintained his supremacy for years. “Hampton” who waa considered 
nothing more than a good plater has had a very successful career. The 
performances of that little wonder, “The Bard,” drew increased attention 
to “Petrarch”. “Phil's” performances as a two year old in the “Champagne 
Stakes” and his subsequent effort in the “Two Thousand” set the ball 
rolling in “Philammon’s” favor and increased his fee from fifteen to fifty 
guineas anda fall list. The anbeaten “St. Simon” looks like successfully 
perpetuating his name, as two of his first season’s offsping are now before 
the public with almost an unbeaten certificate. This is a particularly 
fascinating study and one on which I should like to elaborate ; but Tam 
not here to discuss the value of this or that running blood. William Day 
in his book on “Horse Breeding ” that all thorough-breds are well bred 
enough for getting hunters. By this he means clean bred enough, as far 
as blood goes he is correct, but 1 take it we want other qualifications 
besides mere length of pedigree to carry a heavy dragoon, 

I give place to no man in my love for the English thorough-bred, But 
for army purposes, we can have a great deal too much breed, developing 
intu spindle shanks, knock knees, twisted feltlocks and split up behind 
like a brace of guide posts, in short, with only their pluck to pull them 
through; and are in consequence absolutely killed by it) in. their efforts 
todo what defective conformation and want of physical power never 
intended they should have to perform, There is the happy medium between 
too much breed with its tendency to weed, and too little with its converse 
of coarseness. Whilst admitting the value of blood, Lam quite convinced 
that the thorough-bred is unsuited to the weedy mare of this country, no 
science can bring them together and expect a general utility horse. I 
dearly love a good bred one, bat we cannot shut our eyes to some of his 
faults, which he has the knack of transmitting. To shall have more 
to say of this class of sire when speaking of dams, so will proceed to 
discuss 


wh 


The Real Norfolk Trotter. 
For this purpose I canno’ do better than give an extract from my 


pamphlet. 

“ What is a Norfolk trotter 2A horse with a commanding appearance, 
having every essentiality for getting troopers, or at any rate producing 
offspring from which troopers could or ought to be readily obtained. He 
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has a linea? dating back for a long period, and in his own class possesses 
featuees as distinctive and well marked as the thoreugh-bred, There is 
nothing common ia him, his action, his big bony limbs, broad flat knees and 
Jarge powerfal hock, and his mo le of comporting himself are as taking as 
any horsoin the world. His style of going isin aceordanes with all the trae 
principles of horse meehinisin, AM would electrify even old) Moorcroft, 
This is the trotter I know, and have been) ace ustomed to breed from and 
Took at with pride; not the hairy bellies called trotters, and which nine 
times ont of ten are the prodave of a nondescript or mongrel, ini 
back t> the shire horse with his preponderance of hair the excel 
which is rerogaised by thy amonit produced on limb and forelor 
trotter of this deseviption is a misnonor, a mockery of the real Norfolk 
trotter with his ancestral lineage. Norfolk trotters require no * faking.” 
In their owa class they are natural gentlemen of the equine race, Are we 
to uaderstand that horses of this description, with grand shoulders, back 
and loins, deep quarters and big sinewy legs devoid of earthorse hair 
and like bars of steal wrapped in’ silk velvet, and showing add quality in 
their heads, can deteriorate t ock of this country!" 

The above isa fair description of the real Norfolk trotter like old 
“Bodford Phenomenon,” “Young Pretender,” “Denmark,” and “+ Child 
of Mist,” and IT have no hesitation in stating that a horse of this descrip- 
tion is the only one which can put boue and substance into the produce of 
the mare of this country, 


The Spurious Norfolk Trotter. “ The Fuked one.” ‘ The 
Loyyed one. 


Following all successful undertakings, articles of a spurious nature 
are sure to spring up. We have quack doctors both for man and beast, 
and all the ailments to whieh we are liable can be circumvented by one 
bottle of medicine or one box of pills. Spurious articles abound in every 
profession and trade. ‘Trade marks, brands and literature are all pirated ; 
and the patent and copyright laws ure powerless in preventing it. The 
gullible British public are the victims. 

Many are the arts to which some men resort in their dealings with 
One result being the “spurious Norfolk trotter.’? The demand 
ars for this useful animal has induced men to produces this spuri- - 
ous article, and so clever are they at this game there is little wonder that 
the average man is deceived. A trotter of this deseription has no relation 
whatever to the genuine article. He is almost as far removed as a doakey 
is from a race-horse ; yet he finds ready sale. How is this faked one,’ 
this “logged one” bred? Either he is’ the eros: ious hairy 
legged ones, or what is oftener the.case, that of the Norfolk trotter stamp 
with the “ first remove” froma cart-house. Is there, Task you, any 
purity in thiz mingling up of incongruous elements, and what are we to 
expeet when we call upon such mongrels to re-produce themselves in the 
stock yard. ‘These flash non-staying movers cannot generate that which 
they do not possess. The process of “faking” and of “logging”? may 
give them the semblance of the real article, they are manipulated in 
such a way that nature almost forgets to assert herself; but the leopard 
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cannot change its spots nor can the manipulating dexterity of this astute 

division deceive the praetical man, ‘They may © log,” “fake” and keep 

them enveloped in twenty blankets, and not allow them to see day-light 

until they are brought out for inspection, when every pebble looks like a 
huge boulder to their distorted vision, But there is always something 
about them whieh does not fill the eye, and which a judge soon discovers 
Remove these horses from the fostering care of these experts and what 
happens? They soon come out in their true eolors and they ought to be 
placed in their true position, i. e. at the side of a plough or ina grocer’s 
van, for this is all for which they are fit. Time is so important that I 
mast leave the “ coper” and his tricks and discuss the next part of our 
sabject. 


The Dam. 


And a very important one it is, I have Jong held the opinion that 
the mare plays an equal part with the sire in the production of good stock, 
and in many instances asserts her supremacy. Ft has been a mysterious 
thing to me why some men I know should have se steadily ignored the 
dam's qualifications ; for there cannot be two opinions about the part she 
plays. ‘To mate the thorough-bred with the ordinary dam of this country 
is at once inviting failure ; it eannot possibly be otherwise. General Parrott 
I take it has the best class mare to be found in India; yet, as I hare 
already explained, his stock do not attain the heavy eavalry or artillery 
standard, even with all the skill and master mind of the General at the 
wheel, and knowing as he does how to make the most of them. What 
then are we to expect from the ordinary mare as found throughout the length 
and breadth of this country when crossed with the thorowgh-bred and 
coupled with native ideas of rearing ! I am addressing a body of horse- 
men and Eask you to picture to yourselves the three-eornered, knock- 
kneed, shib-sided apologies for horses which must accrue as the result of 
this cross. Let us draw upon our experience in Eugland. here breeding 
is carried out on all the best known principles, and with the concomitant 
advantages of climate and skilled experience ; yet the tendency is 
stock to grow up light even from the grand class of mare we know exists 
there. We discover this to our cost when we want a horse up to weight 
with hounds. This is fully reengnized and measures are taken to correct 
these defects by the infusion of more bone and substance. If this be true 
of England, what may I ask is the natural sequence in this country where 
thorough-breds are crossed with the ordinary dams. Weeds and nothing 
else, useless appendages toany stable! The British army is not remounted 
from blood stock yards, it is true that there are some like old Ben 
Battle’s son—* Bendigo” or Lord Lyon’s magnificent representative— 
“Minting” which could take their place in a gun or carry the heaviest 
dragoon, but these are the giants of the stud farm and not the ordinary 
ruck. Further these horses from their birth are forced to the hizhest 
degree, they are literally stuffed with the best of food and every advantage 
is afforded them in order to attain size and substance, I know it from 
experience ; yet how many reach “Bendigo’s” or “Minting’s” proportions, 
Look at the thousands of knock-kneed weeds which are scarcely able to 
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carry a pair of boots much more an average man; nevertheless the dams 
from which they spring are along way superior to anything which we have 
ta India. If then at such establishinents we can only occasionally find 
horses with bone and substance enough for army purposes—and with all 
the advantages of science, climate, food, &c., brought to bear to ensure the 
best results, what a miserable attempt it must be in this country with bad 
mares, bud climate aid dams half starved into the barguin / It is astonish- 
ing to me that two opinions can exist on this subject. 

The ordinary horse raiser in Hngland pursues other methods. He 
resorts to the big, bony roomy mare such as we find at York, Lincoln, 
Tengely and) Horneastle fairs. He brings skill and experience to bear 
and mates them with horses best suited for their requirements, be it 
Norfolk trotter, Yorkshire coaching stallion, or the heavy weight blood hun- 
ter type ; but to the weedy five furlong thorough-bred he gives a wide berth, 
and we know the resulé. Itamounts to this that the mare is the fundamental 
principle on which all sound breeding rests. For years both with my pen 
and voice, in England, America, South Africa, in short on every possible 

: oT strenuonsly opposed this suicidal poliey of ignoring the 
murs ations, Ever since I could walk have I seen strings of our 
best mares being led away by the foreigner or his tout. This free trade 
in Eaglish brood mares has very materially crippled English horse raising. 
And now we discover that a “ Hunters’ Improvement Association” is 
necessary. As one of the original members of this association I publicly 
pressed the claims of the dam and showed how we were ‘killing the goose 
which laid the golden egg.” My ery has been, “ export as many sires as 
you like but saye our mares.” ‘This is the reason why Lreland can compete 
with us so favorably and give us such good horses. The short-sighted 
Englishinan has sold his old love, the brood mare, the bait held out by 
the foreigner has been too much for him. Not so with our friend of the 
* Green Isle’, he would) sooner part with his right hand than his old 
brood mare ; aud what is the result ?—we have to depend on Ireland to a 
large extent for our best horses. 

‘The system of branding mares in this country is an excellent one, 
but experience and judgment are of vital importance. I am told that 
there is great difliculty in finding suitable mares, and in order to encourage 
breeding all sorts have to be branded. ‘The fact that there is strength 
in numbers may be correct, but personally I prefer quality to quantity. 

1 will conclade this part of my subject by giving a quotation from 
William tay's book on “TLorse Breeding.” Mr. Day has had a life-long 
experience and has been amongst thorough-bred stock all his life. Speaking 
of hunters and troop horses be states “generally the dam is either got 
by a thorough-bred horse out of a shapely half-bred mare, or as is more 
Srequently the cuse, sheis the produce of a thorough-bred mare by a half- 
bred stallion. Some of them are by yood trotting horses.” What doves 
this mean ! 


The Zemindari System. 


I will now turn my attention to the system in operation at the present 
time in this country. Iu the first place I may state that Mr. Hallen is 
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undoubtedly correct in his advocacy of the Norfolk trotter. Whether or 
not we get the spurious article out here is another question, and it is not 
for me to say. These horses are bought in England and shipped to this 
country under presumably good supervision. I repeat that the horse of 
the Norfolk trotter class is the only ane which can put bone and substance 
into the off-spring of this country. But we are asking an impossible thing 
from this or any other side to demonstrate his true qualities owing to the 
wretched manner in which horses are reared. A horse is made or marred 
by the time he is coming three years old, and what care, may I ask, do 
natives generally take of their young stock? The principle that to “ get 
it out you must first put it in” is not understood in this country as in 
others. #rgo, horses never reach that pristine condition which we are 
accustomed to sce in other countries where this detail in management 
forms a leading feature. Once a horse’s development is stunted, no amount 
of feeding, speaking generally, will recover lost growth. This abortive 
experiment of keeping young stock in the hands of the breeders of this 
country will never pay I am sure. Farther the nature of this conntry is 
totally opposed to anything like full development of young stuck. Who 
on earth expects a young colt to furnish if he has not his freedom? The 
miserable dens in which they are too often confined are not conducive 
to the perfecting of cither physical or mental powers, the want of 
physical conformity is recognized in stunted growth, and in many ins 
distortion of the basement structure of the animal frame. The pos 
young stock are obliged to sustain for lengthened periods, from waut of 
proper exercise, and from being in cramped positions, tend to inordinate 
length of some parts of the animal machine, and to a corresponding 
decrease in others. For a young animal—andit applies to every class—to 
be possessed of full bodily vigour, and for every part uf the body to act in 
strict union with each other, liberty is absolutely imperative, or we shall 
have engendered those specimens of equine monstrosities which we find 
in every nook and corner. No matter how well laid out the scheme may 
be, no matter what talent we have at the back of it, it will fail, and fail 
entirely, if this one cardinal principle is ignored. Compare the treatment 
of young stock in this country to that of England, or any other country 
you like, where rational principles of rearing are adopted, and I ask you is 
it common sense reasoning to expect beneficial results to accrue? My own 
idea is that if Government wanted to make the enterprize a failure this 
would be one of the surest ways of bringing it about. We have then, in 
the way the horses of this country are reared, au ever recurring evil and 
one which will absolately render inoperative any efforts of those who have 
in their hands the leading strings of horse breeding operations. 
Horse-breeding operations were, I presume, instituted as a mutual 
benefit to Government and the breeding interest of this country. But as 
far as I can make out it is somewhat like the free trade policy adopted in 
England of exporting our best brood mares, i.e. the benefits are all ou one 
side, It is true that Government is enabled to enter the open market and 
compete with outsiders in the purchase of stock ; but this I maintain is 
not enough. Large sums of Imperial money have been spent in further- 
ing the interest of horse raising, therefore we require a more direct return 
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for the money, and this can only be accomplished by having a lien on all 
young stock. I would impose very strict regulations on this point, and no 
horse should be sold to outsiders until Government had the first look 
in. The sentimental argument of interference with the liberty of the 
subject may be advanced in a measure of this kind. But had I the 
manipulation of these matters nothing would deter me from having the 
first “ pick of the basket.” Sentiment is one thing, but business is 
anothr, and no private organization, no public company would ask its 
shareholders to forego their claims in such a case ; so why should Govern- 
ment be so philanthropic? Measures of this kind would enable the horse 
breeding department to arrive at some true index as to what useful horses 
are being bred. At present many of the best animals are bottled up, and 
Government money is powerless in preventing it. 


Rearing Depots: 


The system of rearing depdts or nurseries now demand attention. 
Leaving young stock in the hands of the natives is, as I] have attempted 
to prove, a mistake. The formation of rearing depdts is a step in the 
right direction, But here again I must sound a note of warning. In 
selecting young stock, especially yearlings, the greatest skill and care are 
necessary, otherwise the subsequent weeding out process will be appalling. 
T know of no more difficult subject in connection with horses than this. 
Tn blood stock, so long as they have galloping points, they are chosen 
for the strains of blood which are coursing through their veins ; yet how 
inany thousands never earn a feed of corn! In the general utility horse 
we have even more difficulties to contend, with; so intricate a subject is 
this that I scarcely know of half a dozen men in whom I should have suffi- 
cient confidence to buy me twenty or thirty yearlings. We know what a 
common expression it is to hear that a colt has “ grown the wrong way " 
or that “he has not filled out as he ought.” As a colt enveloped in milk 
fat he probably looked well, for there is nothing so deceptive as milk-fat, 
but the moment that fat becomes replaced by other tissues necessary for 
the performance of his duties in life, what a three-cornered, slab-sided 
brute be often shows himself tobe. Milk-fat in other words hides a 
multitude of defects ; nevertheless the principle of rearing depéots is decid- 
edly sound, and it is the only way to prove that Mr. Lallen’s machine 
can be satisfactorily worked, Managementof nurseries requires skill and 
experience, here again the native element is out of the running. I need 
not dilate on such important points as aspect, soil, feeding, exercise, &c., 
all these things have doubtless been well worked out and leave nothirg to. 
be desired. 


Stud Farms and Nurseries. 


¥ will now furnish you with a brief outline of an undertaking which 
if started in this country must necessarily be successful or become a pay- 
ing concern, The scheme is as follows ;—That a tract of land suitable 
for horse raising be selected (and this can be found), possessing natural 
advantages in climate, soil, sufficient run, shade and water. Given these 
natural advantages it is not necessary to erect imposing buildings, the 
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more freedom and the more horses approach a state of nature the hotter: 
nor is it necessary to have an army of men to look after them. All these 
things mean money and add to the colt’s S$ price. 

“Select aman from England or the colonies who has been a suecess- 
ful breeder all his life, such ean be found and could be indneed te come, 
Give hima fairly liberal salary and a premium on results, Take him into 
your confidence ‘and make it worth his while to do his best. Such a man 
inst be left, in large measure, to his own resources and not be worried by a 
dozen different fads and systems ; tell him what you want to produe: aud 
he will do it. A man of this class with a grain of ambition in his charse- 
ter would soon cause a change to come over stud farming im this country, 
Carry out the principles which I have already laid before you, for I Hatter 
myself they are those of practical men. 

All details must be left to the man in charge, and, if he be of the 
right stamp, he will see that the sires aud dams are of the class suitalle 
for producing good stock. He will, above all, sclect young dams, start- 
ing with advanced three year olds, (¢ e. three and a half or nye four), 
and not indulge in’ that fatal policy of buying worn out eld mares 
many of which never produce a fual ; such animals have eneugh to do to 
support their own flagging nature. Time will not admit. of my dwelling 
on the value of young dams. A mare is fit for breeding purposes at the 
above age, and by the time she is ready for the market she will in all pro- 
bability have “thrown” one, if not two, foals. I conld show you in figures 
how she costs but little during the first year of her stud existenee, aud 
how between four and five she pays for herself. This isa matter of detail 
and is of great importance in economic breeding. 

TI come now to the collatsral assistance which must be affor ed by 
Government. In the first place it must be willing to give over the neces 
sary land for operations, and secondly it must also be prepared to farm ont 
a proportion of its young stock in the hands of this private undertaking, 
paying the same rate as that which is Jaid down in the Government 
nurseries. The economie principles which are always practised in private 
concerns would enable this stud farm to make a profit and keep the pot 
boiling until a return from the brood mares was evidenced. Considering 
the demand for good horses of the gener ral utility class there is in this 
country, and the good all reand price purchasers are willing to pay, I 
have little doubt in my own mind that it would be a successful venture. 

The Ciatrman: As it has been decided that there shall be a dis- 
cussion after Mr. Cox’s lecture, and as I believe it was Coloncl Lance's 
wish to speak on this subject Twill call on him to open the discussion. 

Colonel Lance, c. BT do not propose to criticise the able lecture 
that we have just been favoured with but to supplement it with some 
remarks on what IT think you will all agree with me is the most import 
ant point now-a-days connected with the subject of horse breeding in 
India and that is the increase in the horse supply. 

With your permission I will read you a paper that I sent to 
the India Office, early this year, at the request of Sir Peter Lumsiden 
and I do so without hesitation because I understand that the paper and 
the correspondence to which it gave rise has not yet reached this country. 
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Tlorse supply.—The conviction of the urgent necessity of increasing 
the supply of horses in India has induced me to offer some suggestions 
prompted by observation and enquiries made into the practice of horse 
breeding in England and in other countries during a year’s furlough. 

Ciains for giving en opinion.—My claims to give an opinion on the 
subject are, an experience of 30 years service with native cavalry, and 
of purchasing remounts for my regiment since 1859; a general know- 
ledge of the working of the horse breeding departinent, from 
intercourse with officers of the department at fairs and in districts, 
and from having officiated as General Superintendent of the department 
for five months in 1887; and an experience of six months duty as pre- 
sident of the committee for purchasing native cavalry remounts in the 
Punjab in 1887-88. 

Supply insu fficient.—TI can confidently state that the indigenous 
horse supply of India is inadequate to supply efficiently the present 
requirements, and that, in an emergeney requiring a large increase in 
the mounted branches of the army, both British and native, the supply 
would prove quite insufficient. even if the present standard of quality 
and height were largely reduced. 

Horse breeding department not to blame.—I consider that for 
the deficiency in numbers of horses in the country the horse breed- 
ing department cannot fairly be blamed as it is due to causes, which 
althongh capable of remedy, are outside the control of the departinent. 

Practice of breeding from young fillies in’ Bugland.— Although in 
India the Government stallions are not allowed to cover mares till they 
are four years old, [ find that in the important horse breeding counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire it is the custom of breeders to 
put their fillies to the horse at about two years old, so as to get a foal 
about three years old, a second is wot at four years old, and after this 
one is weaned, the mare is fed up and sold at five years old. No con- 
sideration of the mare being a good foal-getter prevents the breeder 
from selling at five years old if he can get his price for her, and Jam 
informed that it is only under this system that breeding half-bred stuck 
can be made to pay in England. 

Practice general among experienced breeders. — Not only is this svs- 
tem practised by ignorant farmers, but by large breeders such as Mr. 
Coker of Dereham, and his son Mr. James Coker of Rarshain, who are 
probably the largest and most experienced breeders of Norfolk trotter 
stallions in England. 1 have visited the establishments of both of these 
breeders. At the farm of Mr. Janes Coker, [saw three year old mares 
with foals at foot, and broud mares bred from three year old dams, and 
could perceive no difference between the stock so bred, and stock bred 
from older dats. 

I believe the practice of breeding from two or three year old fillies 
in breeding half-bred stock is very general throughout England. 

No deterioration to stuck or injury to mares from early breeding. —In 
no case have the breeders whom I have consulted stated that the stock 
has deteriorated in any way from having been bred from young dams, 
and they have all (with one exception) assured me that the future utility 
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of the dams has been in no way impaired from their having produced 
two colts before they were five ye irs old. 

Dealers’ opinion.—Dealers would soon discover any deterioration in 
stock bred in the manner described, but I do not understand, that in 
making their purchases they attach any importance'to the age of the dam 
from which their purchases have beer bred. 

Practice in France.—In France, I have enquired the practice in the 
department of the Pas de Calais, and find that breeders do not put their 
fillies to the horse before they are three years old, but this is essentially 
a breeding district, and brood mares are kept for the purpose, as long 
as they will breed, and are not sold young as in England. 

Practice in America and Australia.-—In America the practice seems 
to be the same as in England, and in Australia where fillies run loose I 
conclude that they are covered on first coming into season. 

Mr. Bond of North Petherton, Bridgewater, who after having bred 
horses in America for some years has commenced breeding in England, 
writes to me as follows :— 

“Thave been making some enquiries of breeders to see if their opinion 
bore out my own experience, which is that fillies bred from two to four 
years old produce the des¢ co/ts, and that they do not show any lack of 
strength and stamina, and that without injury to the general working 
power of the dams, though of course it detracts a litle from the dams 
speed and size. 

“T find this method of breeding is most generally followed both 
here and in America with very satisfactory results.”* 

Breeders have further informed me that fillies put to the horse at two 
years old are more sure to produce foals than those who commence 
breeding at a late age. 

In England except in the winter dams and foals are turned out and 
get nothing but what they pick up in the fields, although some grain, 
hay and shelter is provided in winter. 

Recommendation of trial of system in India,—I suppose that theore- 
tically the practice of breeding from such young fillies is wrong, although 
cattle and other farm stock are similarly bred with success in England, 
but if this practice has been carried on in England without deterioration 
to the breed, it would be reasonable to carry out some experiments of 
a similar kind in India and I think measures might be taken to 
give them a fair trial. 

Possible ohjections,—Besides the scientific aud theoretical objections 
it might be urged that horse stock im England are better nourished than’ 
horse stock in India, Although in most districts ix India the grasses 
may be less nourishing than English pasturage, Indian breeders feed up 
their stock more than it is the practice to do in England. Inthe Punjab 


* I mav here say that since writing this I made the acquaintance of Major 
Carter, agent to Lord Wantage who is a large breeder of shire horses. He 
informed me that their two horses that took many of the priucipal prizes last 
year were the produce of three year old dams, and also that Mr. Gilbey, one of 
the most experienced of English breeders, bred from young mares, a'd that a 
two year old mare that they had recently bought from him was already in toal. 
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certainly breeders worthy of the name invariably give their young stock 
green crops of some kind in the spring, and generally in the autuum, and 
at seasons when this is not procurable almost invariably supplement 
the dry forage with a little grain. Milk, flour, gi, and raw sugar, are 
also frequently given, so that altogether the Indian dam and colt are 
fed, at any rate in good years, quite as well if not better than those in 
England. 

Liberty for young stock.—I make no allusion te the different sys- 
tems of rearing colts as regards liberty, as here unfortunately the Indian 
stock are at a great disadvantage. 

Backwarduess of Ludian fillies. —It may also be urged against breed- 
ing so young in India that Indian fillics are more backward than English 
ones of the same age. In many instances this may be true, and unfor- 
tunately backwardness is more common among produce that is a cross 
of the imported horse with the country-bred mare, than with the pure 
country-bred, but notwithstanding there are large numbers of two year 
old fillies in India who are quite as matured in conformation as English 
fillies of the same age. 

Advantages of system.—lf such a system would answer in India its 
advantages are evident. The complaint made by Moorcroft that breeders 
sold their best fillies and bred from those that they could not sell, and 
that many of the brood mares were kept till they were too old, are as 
true now as they were at the time at which he wrote. 

Breeders would probably breed from their best fillies if they could 
sce their way to getting two good colts out of them, and then selling 
them at five years old for at least as good a price as they would have 
got for them at three years old. If such a system became general not 
ouly would the number of produce be largely increased, but there would 
be a supply of matured stuck in the market which at present does not 
exist. That it does not exist is best proved by the fact that during the 
purchasing seasons of 1886-87 and 1887-88 the proportion in purchases 
of the Native Cavalry Remount Committee of rem unts three years old 
and under, was over 60 per cent. and of the remainder a very sunall 
proportion were five years old. 

Summary of advantages.—lf the system could be successfully prac- 
tised in India we should have the following advantages. 

1.—An increase in the number of produce. 

2.—Improvement in quality from the best fillies being bred from, 

and from there being no aged mares, 

3.—A supply of matured stock in the market for army purposes. 

Stallion thorough-breds.—The stock of the thorough-bred stallions 
now in use in India are often delicate in constitution and many of the 
produce turn out leggy, and so badly formed in some cases as to be 
uscless for almost any purpose. Most of the thorough-bred horses bought 
for the Indian Government have been trained for racing as two year olds, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the artificial state in which they, and 
probably their parents have been brought up, the severe work, and the 
almost inflammatory state they are in, when in training, affects their 
constitutions and will affect that of their produce. 
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If the stallions required for India were bought as yearlings, and 
brought up in this country till three years old, they would come to India 
with unimpaired constitutions, and would probably beget a stronger aud 
better formed progeny. 

It is doubtful whether the cost of thorough-breds so bought and 
reared even including the cost of some failures, would be greater than 
the cost of thorough-bred stallions bought as three year olds and over. 
Major-General Thornhill might be consulted on this point.* 

More stallions required.—With the number of stallions now employed 
it is impossible to increase the horse supply of India, The practice of 
providing Government stallions and of giving their services gratis has 
reduced the number of country-bred stallions kept for profit by private 
individuals, and in some districts 1 have heard grave complaints from 
breeders of the difficulty of securing the services of a stallion of any 
kind for their mares, as the supply of Government stallions is seldom 
sullicient for the full requirements of the country. 

The supply of cheap stallions in wldition to the kinds now employrd. 
It cannot be expected that the requirements of the country can be fully 
supplied by the imported stallions, but I think the present supply of 


* [ have not seen General Thornhill’s official remarks on this paper but L 
wilread you an extract from a private letter written to me on the subjects put 
forward in this paper. [may inform you that General Thornhill is the geutieman 
who bays all the English stalions rehire by the Indian Government 

‘ Tentirely agree witi ya both on the subject of breeding from two year 
old fillies, trotters, and on the purchas: of thoroush-bred yearlings. 

“The system is universal in Norfolk and I believe throughout England in 
half-bred stock, and in its result neither dam nor produce ave cunsidered to sutlvr. 
Teannot see why the system should not succeed in Inia, 

‘© No ordinary breeders can afford to keep an animal up to four years old to 
be then put to the stud, You are surprised that so ve ot the best mares are not 
reserved for breeding. No dou:t it would be well for the couutry, but the 
breeder's argument is that he cannot afford to ha 8, aud probably in a 
mercantile view he is correc’ 

* You remark on several horses which you saw in Norfolk, You would have 
had “ White Stockin.s” as a three years old except for his tail which is about 
three inches ‘ong. Whenever lsaw this horse I accused old Coker of having 
done this to keep the horse from me | 

* Now about T. B. yearlings. fu 1887 T obtained permission to buy a few 
yearlings as an experiment, and I was satistied from the result iu a small way that 
the idea was correct. 

“Then the preference in India for trotters became so marked that I did not 
continue it. 

* In 1884 I proposed to continue this system if a regular supply of T. B. was 
likely to be required. [remarked that ‘the advantages are. that the sce ara 
are genuine animals with constitutions unaflected by over training. The dis- 
advant ives that the failures (and failures there must be) can only be disposed of 
at auction at a sacritice. 

“This was set to India. Hallen did not encourage the idea, and the Cal- 
cutta Government requested that nothing but mature animals should be purchased. 
‘There of course the matter ended. The demand for Tl. B. stock is so much on the 
increase, that I could not now hope to get very many yearlings at the price that 
I then fixed, viz., £150. 

‘« Many of the mature horses which I have sent out of late have realized as 
yearlings at auction from £10U0 to £1500. One even £3000 |!” 
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costly stallions might with advantage be supplemented by cheaper horses 
procured from the following sources. 

1.—The purchase of selected country-breds bought young and 

sensibly reared. 

2.—The purchase in India of imported horses from private owners. 

3 —The importation of half-bred horses from Australia. 

With reference to this last class I beg to give the following extract 
from a letter from Major Gaisford, Bengal Staff Corps, on the subject. 
I can offer no opinion on the feasiblity of Major Gaisford’s proposals 
but think that further enquiries on the subject might be made. 

“Ten years ago I was in Australia, I visited Mr. Dangar’s farm at 
Neotsfield, on the Hunters River, N.S. W. He is a large breeder of 
horses and had no less than five high class stallions and over 200 mares, 
mostly thorough-breds, on his home run. 

“ Amongst other subjects we talked of the supply of stallions for the 
Indian studs, He remarked that as we did not require racehorses, but 
simply well-bred, powerful horses with big bone, quality and substance, 
he wondered we did not purchase in Australia as they could be had there 
so very much more cheaply. The stamp of horse under question is 
generally gelt in the colonies; and to obtain stallions it would be neces- 
sary toselect yearlings. 

“The procedure would perhaps be in this wise. The Government 
representative would visit Australia annually, and call on certain of 
the large brecders who would show him their yearlings, and their dams. 
Such of the former as pleased him he would agree to purchase at four 
years old provided they were made over to him sound and in first rate 
order. The price would probably average £100 each. Mr. Dangar 
believed there would be no difficulty in getting as many animals as we 
wanted under these conditions, and that the breeders would be happy 
to supply any stamp of horse, i. e. Norfolk or American trotters, half or 
three-quarters Arabs, &c., on the same terms.” 

French system.—The cost of keeping up a large supply of stallions 
directly at the cost of the State might be lessened by imitating either 
wholly or in part the system pursued in France where the horse supply 
is largely on the increase as shown in the report of the Director of Haras 
for 1887. 

In France three kinds of stallions are employed— 

1.—Stallions the property of the State. 

2.—Approved stallions the property of private individuals who are 

subsidized by the State, receiving from 300 to 500 francs a 
year. 

3.—Authorized stallions the property of private individuals con- 

sidered sufficiently good to serve mares for payment but 
receiving no subsidy. 

Private individuals are forbidden by law to employ other than those 

of clause 2 and 3 as public stallions. 

The services of Government stallions are charged for at various 
rates, but private owners of stallions charge what they please. 

I 
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Might be introduced into Tulia.—Cheap imported half-bred horses 
might be given or sold on casy terms to breeders and others, and used 
with country-bred stallions to supplement the Government. stallions 
under rules somewhat similar to those in force in France. 

Horse breeding department to curry out extension of present system.— 
The great improvement in the quality of the Indian country-bred 
that has been affected during the last ten years. may fairly he attributed 
to the wise and uniform system carried out by the department of horse 
breeding operations throughout the country, and should any extension of 
horse breeding be sanctioned the money would I venture to think be 
expended to greater advantage through the department, than through 
local bodies or officials whose experience must be Kittle, and whose 
opinions and practice would be constantly changing. 

And now, gentlemen, I will only detain yon for a few minutes longer 
to touch on two matters that intimately affect the interests of horse 
brecding in this country. 

The enconragement given to horse breeding by horse shows and the 
prizes distributed at them is most valuable and ‘could not be dispensed 
with, but after all this system reaches only a few breeders, that is the 
recipients of the prizes themselves and those who witness or hear of their 
good fortune, but the two matters that I allude to are more general in 
their action, and touch every breeder of horses. 

By the rules of this Institution [am debarred from discussing the 
first of these methods and will merely express my firm conviction that 
no greater encouragement to horse breeding could be devised than by 
casting to the winds all the present restrictions on the purchase of native 
cavalry remounts, and permitting commanding officers of native cavalry 
regiments ‘to make their own purchases in their own way. 

The second method is by providing breeders with a ready and 
liberal market for the sale of their young stock. 

I need not tell the present company in detail, that a very large pro- 
portion of the young horse stock produced in the Punjab, and indeed 
in the whole of upper India, is bought up by Bhojpuria and otber 
native dealers, and carried out of the country, and that very few, if any, 
of the stock so bought is offered for sale to Government purchasers. 

The Government has for the lust few seasons been buying young stock, 
but on a comparatively very small scale, and I think the time has now 
come for commanding officers of native cavalry regiments to make a 
general and earnest effort, by getting into the ficld before the dealers, to 
buy up largely and liberally the suitable young stock direct from the 
brecders, 

When I was buying remounts two years ago I was also buying young 
stock, and breeders in different parts of country assured me that they 
could and would extend their breeding operations if they could be sure 
that a “sahib” would come round every year, and buy up their young 
stuck as I was then doing. 

I know that the cost of establishing breeding farms is far bevond 
the means of most native cavalry regiments, and the initial outlay in 
stocking rearing farms even is heavy. The cost of remounts reared in 
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breeding farins will doubtless be greater than that of remounts-bonght 
in the open market, but at the same time I think that in the present 
carcity such an outlay ‘is justifmble, and may in the end prove to be 
economical, as the horse supply will assuredly be increased, and the 
horses so reared will be sounder and of better symmetry than those 
reared on native principles and will presumably therefore last longer. 

There is not time to go into detail about rearing farms, but | would 
caution commanding oflicers starting a farm against expecting or even 
asking for special help from Government. Help as regards selcetion of 
suitable land will assuredly be given but don’t ask for remission of reve- 
nue or of water dues, or if these must be obtained ask for them-in the 
Military Department to be borne as a military: charge. Mind | don’t 
think you will get it, but if you act on this principle you will find that 
deputy commissioners and canal officers. wilk give you far more willing 
and valuable help than if they thought you were afterwards going to ask 
then to-disturb: the symmetry of their yearly budget. 

I think myself that the best method is to entrust young stock pur- 
chased to-large land holders and farmers to rear at a fixed monthly cost. 
Sacha system was started ina regiment which I am acquainted with- 
and promised well, but [am sorry to say it has been given up for reasons 
of which [am ignorant. But [ place some correspondenee on the table 
showing that one farmer in the Punjab is willing and able to rear 
young stock for native cavalry at the very low charge of four rupees a 
month.* 

Mr. J. H. B. Hanrey, I. V. D.: I have to mention in connection with 
Mr. Cox’s lecture, that [ fully endorse all he has set forth, with one excep- 
tion, and that is, regarding the Arab horse. I can speak of the Arab with 
attection, as [regard his qualities of endurance and power for his size, 
and the good quality of his bone and limbs, as excellent ; moveover, 
the true Arab, as a rule, with good mares, produces most useful 
stock, That the goodness of the Arab horse is becoming more appreci- 
ated in England, we have practical evidence, inasmuch as at the recent 
annual sale of Mr. Wilfred Blunt’s pure Arab produce; bred at Crabbet 

ark, also that of the Arab stud of the Hon'ble Miss Dillon, the prices 
realized were 50 per cent. higher than those hitherto given. 
urd to the remarks made by Colonel Lance, suggesting the 
breeding from young fillies of two and three years old as carried on by 
se breeders in England, Tam aware that this practice has been in 
xistence during the last ten years or so, and it has arisen from the 
desire to mike horse breeding pay better. The cost of the young horse's 
feeding from two to four years of age is great, and go the English breeder 
allows the filly of two years to be mated, and thus obtains a foal from 
her at three years of age, and another at four years of age, and then, 
sells her at five; thus, for the cost of the dam’s keep from two to five 
years of aye, he recoups himsclf with the prices realized by the sale of 
her produce. But it is questionable policy to allow a filly at two years, 
when quite unformed herself, to commence producing another animal, 


* This corre:pondence is given in the Appendix, 
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and thus, more or less, marring her own development to maturity, at 
the same time rendering the probability of the foal turning out of little 
value ; still, as Colonel Lance has remarked, this practice obtains in 
England, and is said to answer: but the English breeder, who is gene- 
rally a practical man, is careful to duly feed, indeed force, the youns 
dam with plentiful and nutritious diet, in order that she may have every 
chance of developing her own frame as well as getting good produce. 
The native farmer of India who takes to horse bree.ling, as a rule, does 
not feed his young stock too liberally ; indeed, advice, bordering upon 
pressure, has to be given in order to induce him to feed his youny stock 
well ; so it is not likely that he would successfully breed from two year 
old dams. I may mention that I have met with afew instances in Indian 
breeding districts, where two year old fillies have been allowed to breed, 
but they themselves have become wrecks, and their produce proved weak 
and worthless, 

The CuarrMan: It was my intention before closing this meeting 
in the usual way, to makea few remarks regarding the way in which 
the present horse breeding operations are affecting our cavalry regiments 
in India, but as the time is short I will content myself by saying that 
I fully endorse what Mr. Cox has said about the country-breds now be- 
ing used in our cavalry regiments. With afew exceptions they are 
excellent horses and fully meet the requirements of the Service. I can- 
not, however, quite agree with him as to the Arwb. I have served in a 
regiment where we had two to three hundred Arabs and I can never 
forget the way they worked in Afghanistan ; when our Walers were 
dying off, our little Arabs kept in good condition. After we returned 
from Kelat-i-Ghilzai, where the weather was most inclement, the casu- 
alties from privation were, Arabs 24 per cent., stud-breds 15 per 
cent. and Walers 25 per cent. I also remember how a horse artillery 
battery drawn by Walers was casily passed by a field battery drawn by 
Persians. I had intended to make a few remarks regarding the result. 
that polo is having on horse brecding in India, as I am certain from 
what I hear that it is having a most injurious cffect. When I was in 
Sind I found that many Biluch breeders and men from the Pishin 
valley were even then asking themselves whether it would not pay 
them better to breed pulo ponics and give up breeding horses, 


A vote of thanks was then given to Mr. Cox for his interesting 
lecture. 


APPENDIX. 
Correspondence on the subject of a grant of land in the Punjab to Mr. 
Broadway, for the use of w horse run, 


From J. H. B. Hairs, Esq., General Superintendent, Horse Breeding Operations 
in India, to the Adjutant General in India, Simla, 30th November 1887. 

In forwarding, for the consideration of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, the enclosed letter from Colonel F. Lance to 
your address, on the subject of urging the Punjab Government to grant 
Mr, Broadway 2,500 acres of land in the Multan district for the use of 
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a hors: run for rearing young stock for native cavalry, 1 have the 
honor to state that there is inuch in the propusal to commend the expe- 
riment as worthy of trial. 

2. The establishing of private horse runs and studs, either by 
cowpanies or individuals, shonld be encouraged and fostered, From 
what Colonel Lance states of Mr Broadway’s eligibility to duly manage 
a horse-rearing establishment, it may be hoped that the run, as pro- 
posed, may prove a snece 

3, But in order for the Gover nment to secure every chance of it 
proving a real success, T would suggest that the land asked for may be 
granted frce on lease for a period of seven years, and that, at the ex- 
piration of that time, in the event of the reports received from oflicers 
commanding native cavalry corps being to the effect that they have 
found their stock well reared on the run, the land may then be granted 
in perpetuity to Mr. Broadway or his successor ; but only so long as the 
Jand be used as a horse-rearing run. 


$3. 


From Cotoxet F. Lixce, President, Punjab Native Cavalry Remount Committee, 
to the Adjutant General in India, Simla, 23rd November 1887. 

I venture to bring the following matter to the notice of His Kxcel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief, as it is intimately connected with the 
duty upon which I am uow employed. 

2. Mr. A. Broadway, an owner of land in the Jhang district, 
applied for a grant of 2,500 acres of land irrigated by the recently con- 
structed Sidhni canal, in the Multan distri As Mr. Broadway is a 
breeder of horses, and as [ was aware that he intended to offer to run 
young stock for native cavalry if he secured this land, I represented 
demi-oftficially to the Financial Commissioner of the Punjab the desira- 
bility, in the interests of horse breeding, of granting Mr. Broadway the 
land in question. ‘This representation was made in July last, when I 
was officiating for the General Superintendent of horse breeding oper- 
ations. 

3. T have recently heard from Mr. Broadway that the Government 
of the Punjab has not sanctioned his application for this land. 

4, At my request Mr. Broadway has now written the letter, which 
I enclose in original, stating that he is prepared to rear young + tock for 
native cavalry regiments at the rate of rupees four per mensem. 

5. I think that the establishment of farms by private individuals, 
who can be relied on, for rearing young horse stock, is a good solution 
of the difficulty now experienced of retaining young stock for the use 
of native cavalry, and that Mr. Broadway's offer affurds a good oppor- 
tunity of trying ‘the experiment. 

6. Mr, Broadway was, I believe, led to hope that he would geta 
lease of 1,000 acres of land in tho Multan district. This area is suffi- 
cient to run only from a hundred to a hundred and twenty young stock, 
ag half of the Jand would be reserved for crops and forage, and the 
remainder only used as arun. Mr. Hallen informs me that, to secure 
immunity from the danger of virulent form of strangles aud other 
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discases consequent on the overcrowding of young stock not more than 
one colt to every five acres should be allowed ona run, 

7. If the farm were established, the native cavalry regiments 
quartered at Multan, Rajanpur, Dera Ghazi Khan, and Dera Ismail 
Khan could each send about thirty heat of young stock to be reared 
onit, and L think that Mr. Broadway's terms would be giadly accepted 
by regiments quartered there. 

8. I think that the ave of six months at which Mr. Brosdway says 
they should be sent requires modification, and T have no doubt. tiat Mr, 
Treadway would consent to receive them on the terms mentioned at any 
age not exceeding eighteen months, aud that he would receive them 
above that age at a somewhat higher rate for keep. 

9. T have no hesitation in assuring His Excelleney that Mr. Broad- 
way can be entirely an: thoroughly trusted with the care of young stock. 

10, If this proposal meets with His Excellency’s approval, [ trust 
that, in the interests of native cavalry, the Government of the Punjab 
may be urged to grant Mr. Broadway the land, that has 1 understand, 
been refused him, on the condition that he uses it for rearing young 
stock for native cavalry. 

Il. Thave asked Mr. Hallen to favor Uis Excellency with his 
opinion on this proposal. 


[DemtorgtcraL.] 


From Arex. Broapwiy Esq, to Conoxet F. Lance, President, Punjab N. 

Cavalry Remount Committee, dated Dera Ismail Khan, 3rd Nov. 1887. 

T have thought over the conversation we had when you were here 
last, and made out all my calculations, and am prepared to start runs for 
colts and fillies belonging to say nine cavalry regiments, at an average 
cost of Rs. 4 per month for each animal ; ‘the regiments sending me 
their colts and fillies when about six months old, that is, as soon as 
they can graze. Of course [ will employ a good salutri, and arrange for 
every convenience of the young stock, and have them all under my own 
supervision, As you are aware L have been breeding horses for the last 
ten years, and am fully conversant with their management, &e. 

J have myself for some time been desirous of starting a run for 
colts and fillies which [intended purchasing as yearlings at the differ 
ent horse fairs held in the Punjab, and with this view applied for 2,500 
neres on the new Multan canal: but up to this have failed in getting 
the land. If Government would grant me land either in the Multan or 
Gujranwala district, capable of irrigation by canal, [should be giad 
to start the runs for the different ry regiments according to your 
proposed plan. There is no doubt it would be a good thing both for the 
regiments and myself, and if started Lam sure of its success, 

So faras Tam concerned [ am quite prepared to start the runs so 
a as Government can be induced to grant me a sutlicient acreage of 
and. 


ative 


A PLEA FOR CLASS COMPANIES IN TIE OLD 
COAST ARMY. 
BY 
Capratn C. KE. Poynper, 
District Staff Officer, Mandalay. 


Eticiency for fighting purposes is the end of all military pe: 
training and organization, Political, economical and other weighty mr 
sons may inilitate against absolute perfection in this end, bat given that 
these have due consi leration in the composition and organization of the 
native armies of India, the point which this paper endeavours to em- 
phasize is that ¢ » Weak as its infuence is supposed to be in the 
Madras Presidency, is not used as it might be for increasiny ellicicney, 
and that the so-called © absence of caste” is one of the indirect causes 
which has hindered advancement, aud in some sense justitied the term 
* benighted.” 

It will be said at once by those conversant with the southern army, 
“ but caste is what we have always sought to destroy as the enemy to 
efficiency.” It might be said in “reply, “caste has been ignored in ‘this 
hope, and the system has hada fair trial, bat with what result? [Ts it 
stamped out, and does our efficiency contrast so favorably with other 
armies that we can afford to ignure their Xperiencel If systems may be 
judged by results rather than theory, then the time has come when 
something more radical than the changes of the past twenty years must 
be attempted in order to secure efficiency. A great deal is heard of the 
old coast army and some seem content to rest on the laurels then won 
by it, forgetful that the march ef time admits of no rest in matters 
military. Here, as in commercial affuirs it is necessary to be up in the 
latest improvements, and to rightly estimate the causes of failure unless 
a backward place, the one now accorde.| to the Madras army, is desired. 

The main cause why the army of to-day compares so unfavorably 
with that which fought under Wellington is, there can be little doubt, 
the system which substitutes a wative officer of inferior education aul 
birth for the British company offi who, if less cultured than his 
brother of to-day, had at least the mparti: ity chara-tevistic of hig coun- 
trymen, and who made it his duty to see that justice was done to all 
under him, that each nationality and religion was given fair play. He 
knew his men and they resp-cted him in’ return ; a fellow-feeling and 
mutual confidence was established, which is as seldom foun | uow as 
would be expected from races where justice was tuiknown, and mouey 
or the accident of birth was the sole passport to promotion, 

This point is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that the Madras 
Snappers, composed of the same elements as the infantry, and not, as 
some suppose of one class only, have won universal praise whenever 
employed, and bear on their roll a list of campaigns second to none in 
the uative arinics, 
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Reversion to the old system is considered by many the panacea for 
all the ills of the Madras army, and there is much truth in this, but 
both political and economical considerations unfortunately have greater 
weight with the civilian mind than efficiency, and since we are com- 
mitted tu a bad policy, any amelioration of it should at least secure a 
free hearing. 

It is believed that a very real increase to efficiency might he effected 
by recognizing caste as in the corps of the northern army known as 
“class company” regiments, and thus subordinating each class to a 
native officer acquainted with the peculiarities of his men, and jealous 
that they should not compare unfavorably with men of, what he reason- 
ably considers, another and inferior caste. 

The excellent work done by the Madras Sappers will be instanced 
by many to show the possibility and desirability of retaining the “ mixed 
company” system, but, us has been already shown, this is due solely 
to the fact that each sapper company has some four or five highly train- 
ed Europeans with it, and not to the admixture of castes. Ceteris 
paribus the same would be true of the infantry. It is the absence of 
Enurvpean company officers which necessitates “ class companies.” 


In putting forward this suggestion the writer is well aware that 
older and more experienced officers are opposed to the idea of re- 
cognizing caste, in the hope that it will gradually die out and cease 
to militate against that camaraderie which is so powerful an element 
for fighting efficiency in all European armies, and indeed now exists 
with “class regiments” of the Bengal army. It is proposed tc show 
thut over 20 or 3C years of the present system have failed to kill caste 
and that instead, it has almost killed efficiency. How much longer is 
the experiment to be tried, and what if Madras troops should be again 
required to meet a European foe? Will they acquit themselves as well 
as they did under Clive ? 

The degeneration of the recruiting material and the extraordinary 
development of arms of precision for purposes of destruction render it 
all the more necessary that every effort should be mae to secure mutual 
confidence between the men and their officers. If the best leaders are to 
be denied us because of a few extra thousands to swell the military bud- 
get, or in the fond hope of raising a comparatively degenerate race to the 
position and culture of their English brethren, then let us have the next 
best thing—company leaders who at least understand and are under- 
stood by their men, and selected for the position solely by merit and not 
by the accident of seniority. 

The Madras army is composed roughly of four great classes in the 
following proportions : 

(a.) Muhammadans } (c.) Christians and other inferior castes } 

(6.) Tamils (Z.) Telugus Ase Lone 
and these may be classified for fighting efficiency in the order stated. 
The Tamils and Telugus comprise in their numbers many high caste 
men with much social influence over those of their own religion. 
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It is clear then that if we could obtain class regiments wholly of 
Muhammadans or Tamils we should have all that we “wanted. But the 
former are insufficient in pumbers and the latter find civil employment 
so much more lucrative, that regiments are compelled to seek for 
recruits amongst the less civilized races of the Northern Cirears, where 
labour is cheap, and the villages are fairly well stocked with old pen- 
sioners, ‘These receiving an income from Government sullivient to keep 
themselves in comfort, and men arviving from their regiments an- 
nually on leave with the savings of a year or two to spend on their 
families, ensily tempt away the youthful Telugu to seek his fortune in 
the army, assured that in the piping times of peace he will have little 
but “sentry go” to do, and in return receive his clothes and sufticient 
pay to put by a good sum against his first visit home. 


Cleanly in appearance, well behaved and as arule of excellent 
character these men do much to help a regiment in all but what it most 
needs, namely, morale, 

The Tamil on the contrary is almost the counterpart of the Tel 
Untidy in appearance, quarrelsome by nature and with puyilistic 
tendencies he makes a good man in the field, but a poor competitor with 
the Telugu for promotion, as in peace he seldom has opportunities for 
displaying his good qualities, and conduct in peace is of necessity the 
qualification for promotion. 

The Muhammadan of Southern India often combines the good con- 
duct of the Telugu with an independence of character and zeal for his 
profession which makes him an invaluable soldier, but the existing 
organization does much to damp his ardour when his prospects of pro- 
motion depend on the caprice of a Hindu native officer, rather than his 
personal merits, 

Encouragement therefore is needed to attract the Tinil recruit 
from his lnerative civil employment, and it seems not unlikely that the 
advantages of a ‘class company,” where his national characteristics will 
receive some sympathy, would prove almost as strong an indacement 
as an increase of pay. Lat since the Telugu forms at pres:nt the 
rnajority of the recruiting meterial and is not well suited for fighting 
purposes, the necessity for an admixture of classes which give backbone 
for service is apparent; just as in Bengal regiments, a Ieaven of 
Punjabis, Sikhs, Dogras, &e., has always been iutroduced for a similar 
reason. 

The question how this element can best be associated in each corps 
with a less warlike element has been settled in the northern army by 
what are known as © class company ” yegiments, and it may be said that 
the result has been satisfactory. The special advantages claimed for 
this system will be dealt with hereafter, but it is now proposed to show 
that caste both exists and is recognized in a half-hearted manner in the 
Madras army but that this middle course is as unsatisfactory as such 
measures ustuly are, resulting in anomalies which militate against 
efliciency and contentment. 
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It is difficult to see how it can be claimed for the mixed system 
tlat caste is or can be ignored. Men of different nationality, languaye 
and religion are brought together and expected to associate and culti- 
vate company esprit when nnder no circumstances may the ordinary 
affiirs of life be carvied on together. Cooking must not only be per- 
formed separately, but even the utensils of one may not be used by the 
other. Strange to say Muhammadans are almost as particular in this 
respect as the Hindus. In one regiment on service in Burma it was 
observed that the Muhammadans retused beef rations because the Hindus 
objected to the chance of the kits coming in contact when packed on the 
mules, and in return the Hindus shared with the former their mutton 
ration, So that when, as often happens, beef alone is procurable the 
majority of the regiment were deprived of meat, and its work value, in 
order that a caste prejudice might be observed. 

No comment here is needed on this custom being practised with 
the approval of good authorities ia the Punjab, and other northern 
regiments, where concessions are made between Sikhs and Muhammadans 
of a similar nature. While good under certain circumstances, it cannot 
be urged that such arrangements are necessarily good always, because 
of increased difficully in supply. It has nos been a general custom in 
Madras, and its introduction might be discouraged with advantage, but 
its mention here merely emphasizes the statement that caste still exists 
and is recognized in regiments. 

That the authorities recognize the necessity for class representation 
in the commissioned ranks was well demonstrated, in comparatively 
recent orders emanating from head-quarters, when it was observed how 
the superiority of the Muhammadans for holding subordinate commands 
had led to their obtaining an undue proportion of commissions and thus 
excluding from advancement the less solJierlike Hindus, This is an 
important point to notice in this connection, because under existing 
rules it may often happen in mixed companies that a good man of ove 
class may be obliged to serve under a native officer of inferior education 
of another class, because he is awaiting a vacancy iu his own. In class 
companies this undesirable state of things could never occur, since the 
company, the smallest unit of organization, will be always commanded 
by its own representative officers, 

If mixed regiments claim to ignore caste, which is the only plea 
for their existence, (they have no other advantages), why should such 
cave be bestowed to have each class represented in the non-commissioned 
and commissioned ranks? Why should not merit have its place and be 
the only just claim to promotion ? If on the other hand it is to be rigidly 
observed in the commissioned ranks-—as it most certaiuly must be to 
obtain good Hindu recruits, and encourage their advancement—why 
should not the system be carried out in its entirety and each class have 
its representative companies, where the peculiarities of each nationality 
and religion will be recognized and cared for? 

The present system is thoroughly faulty in that it bears hardly on 
the very men who should be encouraged—-the few suited for promotion, 
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& matter in which every keen soldier is naturally most sensitive. To 
serve under a junior, of possibly inferior attainments, in the intimate 
relations of a company, for no better reason than to satisfy caste 
representation, is sufficient to damp the zeal of many a useful man, and, 
amongst the juniors, to convert a high spirited lad into a “ne'er do 
we'el.” Whether in native or European races it is generally admitted 
that many of the Queen’s “hard bargains” have material in them to 
make excellent non-commissioned officers had they only been taken in 
the right way at first, and the zeal and ability for mischief directed 
into better channels, instead of being fostered by a hard word or too 
severe punishment. Whiere classes are collected in companies commanded 
by their own native officers men would at least feel that they had a fair 
hearing and their national characteristics would be well known to the 
otticers who first judged their conduct. 

In Madras it has always been the oustom to mingle races between 
whom apparently little antipathy existed and so long as the system of 
British company officers was in force, the defects of the plan were 
minimized, because impartial selection took place, and each individual 
knew that merit was the only claim for advancement, But since the 
introduction of the staff corps system when a native officer of one caste 
is called upon to consider the claims of men of three other classes, it is 
not surprising that discontent has grown up, efficiency has decreased, 
and recruiting has waned. Jn the nature of things oriental this state of 
affairs could only be expected, and has alone been tempered by British 
officers setting aside to some extent the recommendations of their com- 
pany officers. In many cases such a course must result in antipathy 
between the native officer and the new promotion, and not infrequently 
ends in the down-fall of the latter on the arrival of a new British officer 
unacquainted with the circumstances of the case. Such a procedure must 
result in the native officer becoming more or less of a nonentity, of no 
real assistance to his wing commander, and little respected by men 
under him. The removal of this undesirable alternative would be 
greatly facilitated by the introduction of “class companies” where native 
officers could be better trusted to make good selections from their own 
class than from an alien race. 

The Hindus of southern India are not less mindful of their reli- 
gious creeds than those in the north, and if they are less tenacious 
about them in matters of discipline, and waive them when called upon 
to do so for the exigencies of the Service, it is because they are of a more 
docile character. This is in no way claimed as an advantage for fight- 
ing purposes, but it is at Jeast a great consideration in organization and 
peace arrangements. Ignoring the fact of caste, although it has not, 
and probably never will result in open revolt, has its disadvantages and 
discomforts for the individual, which neither increases his love for the 
Service, nor his efliciency as a fighting machine. ‘The Hindu of the 
Madras army will go anywhere and do anything in reason for officers 
he knows ; but it is an unwise policy tu assume that be will necessarily 
east off the prejudices of centuries in peace time, becouse it is convenient 
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to ignore caste. And now that our system denics him British officers 
who stay with the regiment, and we no longer have numbers of a good 
class coming forward for enlistment would it not be wiser to adopta 
policy likely to attract gocd recruits. 

The composition of Madras regiments has been dwelt on at some 
length to dispel the notior, so singularly prevalent, Chat our army is 
composed of English speaking Hindus of infericr caste. Officers of 
other presidencies have been heard to express surprise that any of the 
men are Muhammadans or could speak a language something like Urdu 
The writer witnessed a curions dis on between a Bengal and Bombay 
ofticer which arose at the workmanli Appearance of a party of Madras 
lancers. Each claimed the cavalry for their own presidency, and would 
only be satisfied that they were really Madrasis by personal inter- 
view with the dufiuar. ‘Vo enlist the sympathy of the sister services 
in our desire to improve, as well as the assistance of those who alone 
can alte’ sting errors, « full statement of the case will it is hoped, 
not be corsidered out of place. 

The disadvantages of the present system may be briefly recapitn- 
lated before proceeding to discuss some other advantages in the system 
now put forward for consideration. 

(1.)—Amalgamation of classes prevents camaraderie, company esprit 

and therefore efliciency. 
2.)—Proverbial partiality of oriental characters renders justice be- 
tween castes unlikely. 

(3. )—Admixture of castes in peace cansis discomfort, generates 

discontent and hinders enlistment. 

(4.j—Likely men of independent character are passed over in favor 

of wenk men of education, whe are useless in the field. 

(5.)—Native officers have no real authority, are little help to their 

otticers, and gain small respect from the men. 

(6.)—When_ responsible work is to be done a British officer has 

invavinbly to be detailed. 

Seeing then that the present system has some very tangible objec- 
tions it is proposed to now disenss some of the points which are obviously 
gained by the institution of ‘class companies.” 

Most men are ayveed that the force of example is a great factor in 
efficiency. It is well demonstrated by the improvement which takes 
place in a regiment on coming to a large cantoument, where emulation 
to be the smartest corps in garrison is established. But to attam to 
perfection in all, a high state of efficiency must at least exist in one, 
The same spirit is uccessary between companies, and is more likely to 
be generated where different castes are pressing towards the same end. 
From what has been said regarding the Muhammadan element in Madras 
regiments it will be seen that when collected in companies and resi- 
ments a far higher state of efliciency could be attained than when 
interspersed amongst men of other classes, many of whom have little 
zeal for etticicucy or esprit de corps. 

As an instance of what can be done with Madras Muasalmans the 
musketry returns for 1888 placed the 3rd Madras Cavalry first on vhe list 
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in India. In most infantry regiments three or four companies of Muham- 
madans conid be found at once, and there is every reason to hope that 
the elliciency of these under ‘equal advantages of training, would be 
incomparably superior to anything that has yet been attained of late 
years with mixed companies in’ Madras regiments. Tt is. an axiom 
requiring no further proof that where a high state of efficiency can be 
attuned in one company even, great benefits must result to the corps. 
The introduction therefore of class companies bears with it the promise 
of a brighter future than many now anticipate for the Madras army. 
iliciency and esprit de corps are concomitant qualities mutually sup- 
porting cach other; their presence in a regiment has a wonderfully 
attractive power in recruiting the class of men required for a fighting 
machine, 

_ The obvious advantages of the “class company” system for purposes 
of rations and cooking on ficld service, as well as the reduction of 
packages and weight in cooking utensils, cannot be over estimated, but 
a typical instance of the way in which it may be adapted to mvet the 
ever varying needs of active service calls for notice. During the recent 
Burmese campaign the necessity for mounted infantry arose, and volun- 
teers were called for, The unit of organization was the section of 25 
rifles, and it can be easily seen that the presence of two and three 
castes in so small a body led to mush inconvenience. 'o mitigate the 


evil it was attempted to enlist only Muhammadans in the branch, but the 
had 


attempt was not successful, principaily from the fact that the ¢ 
already adapted itself to the companies in which placed by existing 
cumstances, The sections were therefore formed of such volunteers as 
cane forward. ‘The hardships attendaut on frequent rapid marches to 
men wholly unaceustomed to. riding, the heavy work in’ cleaning sad- 
dlery in addition to the arms and equipment of the foot soldicr, and above 
all the grooming of ponies at the end of a long march when the ordinary 
infantry man is about to cook his food are sutticient to deter volunteers, 
when it is remembered that no remuneration whatever is offered in 
return, But in a regiment of “class companies” it would be possitle to 
obtain sections of mounted infantry from one company ; men accus- 
tomed to work together and mess together, and to: whom the addition 
of a cook to prepare the food whilst the stable hour was being gone 
through, would be a real boon, and a decided attraction, were an induce- 
ment necded, : 

Another point in this connection must not be overlooked. Volun- 
teers from different regiments and companies inconveniently upset 
interior economy ; it seems a small point in peace, but those who have 
experienced it on service and know how officers are hampered by red 
tape, indents, receipts, and accounts can appreciate any simplication of 
these necessary evils. Men on service do not need to have their minds 
worricd by the petty details of interior economy, and it cannot there- 
fore be too strongly urged that all peace organization must be made 
subservient to service conditions. Simplicity is the keynote of effici- 
ency; areligions adherance to complicated systems of accounts and 
supply exhaust valuable time, patience aud energy of responsible ofticers, 
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and hinder mobility. The less units of organization are disturbed 
in the field, the less will be the necessary complications of accounts 
which seem to some extent inevitable on field service. 

When specially hazardous or arduous work is required of a regiment 
# point in favour of the proposed organization forces itself into notice. 
How many disasters in war have occurred through the misbehaviour of 
a company or regiment. Slight wavering in the few soon spreads to 
the mass, under certain conditions. Young and inexperienced mem 
under a hail of bullets, before they have tasted the excitement ofa 
charge, require very little to expedite their movement to the rear. ‘The 
advantage then of having a staunch company to put in the van and rear 
is undeniable. Natives thrown together in a body such asa “class 
company ” have a sense of honor which cannot be expected from those 
of alien races associated by the weak tie of a common uniform, but who 
have nothing to ally them when that is Inid aside in the lines. Most 
men of one nationality can appreciate the honor of being selected for a 
special werk and realize that self-respect is lost where little attempt to 
avert disaster is made. The temperament of some oriental races is too 
apathetic and indolent to care for distinction, however, and they cannot 
realize that sense of duty which enforces self-sacrifice even, in order 
that a particular post may not be surrendered whilst life lasts to hold it. 

The mingling of such classes in every company cannot but have a 
detrimental effect on the mass and to entrust a difficult work tu such 
material is to court disaster. Yet, notwithstanding the many indica- 
tions recently afforded of the necessity of a change, nothmg radical has 
yet been attempted in the Madras army. Many officers are in favor of 
the general scheme her3 put forward, and sanction is alone needed to. 
give it a trial. 

No attempt has been made to enter into details which must 
differ largely according to the classes already enlisted in each particular 
corps, but a trial might be made forthwith with regiments on “ foreign 
service” if selection were made of corps whose officers were in favor of 
the idea, and capable of doing it justice. 

In these days when the regimental system of officering regiments 
is rendered impossible by the difficulties inherent in the staff corps sys- 
tem, where officers are moved from corps to corps and men are losing 
heart at the continual change of faces in those to whom alone they can 
look for impartial treatment, it is more than ever important to have 
them united in homogeneous masses and commanded by native officers 
most likely to understand and lead them. 

If there are strong points in favor of linked battalions in the home 
service, to minimize the disadvantages of continual change amongst 
officers and men, and the risk of sending them into action unknown to 
each other, a fortiori in the native army is it important to keep to 
gether men of like religions and language. under officers who understand 
their peculiarities of temperament, and can thus be a help instead of 
a hindrance to their British officers too often quite new to the regiment. 
It must not be forgotten that orders now conveyed in Hindustani are 
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but imperfectly understood by half the company ; it is hardly astonish- 
ing then that even in peace manquvres a great want of intelligence in 
carrying out an idea is often apparent. The repetition of an order in 
three languages must be often impracticable. 

The Madras army was denied the advantages of the Mutiny of 57 
which destroyed the old order of things, aud, like a fire in a pestilential 
town cleared away with it much that produced disease, A new order 
under younger men sprang into existence, built on the experience of 
past mistakes, and, not unnaturally, eclipsed in power anything that 
had preceded it. Jt is only in very recent years that men who dis- 
tinguished themselves on our side against the mutineers have retired 
from the old coast army: it has never had that renovating change con- 
sequent on a great explosion. Its officers and the Government, alike 
conservative, have deprecated great innovations; and the improvements 
of recent yenrs, borrowed from a newer generation and patched on to 
the old garment, have only proved under the strain of active service 
that something more radical is requived. 

The same material is available in the country, but it has not had 
the same treatment nor 1s it to be obtained so cheaply as in the days when 
the southern army distinguished itself. Some of the reasons of its 
degeneration have been shown, and to alter them all now would not be 
easy, but it is believed that the scheme proposed would influence effi- 
ciency materially without effecting in any way the present political 
questions involved in army reform or adding one rupee to the military 
estimates, ‘I'o aid in this desirable end has been the main object in 
collecting the opinious of many officers both British and native of the 
Madras army. 


THE COUPON SYSTEM 


AS IT MIGHT BE APPLIED TO THE ISSUE OF RATIONS, &C., ON PAYMENT IN 


By Captain E. M. Nepuas, 
32rd Bengal Infantry. 


Not long ago one hot weather when stationed in the north-west of 
India 1 was immensely struck with the advantages of the coupon system 
as pursned by an ice company in the sale of their ice. 

The system was briefly as follows:—say X wanted to procure 
ice regularly from the company ; he would buy at the oftice of the latter 
a book of coupons for one rupee ; each bovk contained 32 coupons 
enfaced with the words “ One seer of ice,” each seer costing half an anna ; 
for as many seers of ice as X required at any time he would send as 
many coupons, and the ice was supplied without any letter, order or 
writing of any description. The conpot books being paid for in cash 
avoided the necessity of accounts as between vendor and purchaser of 
ice. 

Turning the above incident over in my mind Jately it occurred to 
me that the system of conpons might be applied by Government advant- 
ageously on field service and elsewhere in the supply for instance of 
vations by the commissariat department, especially when issued on 
payment, 

Ollicers and others who draw rations on payment in the field are 
put to a great deal of trouble, especially when at detached posts, in the 
mutter of obtaining rations, 

The indents have to be made out and a counterfoil kept, and be- 
sides b-ing receipted in anticipation, the indent has to be endorsed with 
a certificate stating where credit of the value of the ration will be found. 
All this means clerical labour and waste of time which should alw 
avoided, especially on field service. Further the officer drawing rations, 
say When on detached duty, has to inform the qnarter-master of his 
regiment of the quantity of rations he has drawn, who in his turn in- 
forms the adjutant (in a native reziment) of the necessary “ cutting” to 
be made from the offiver’s pay and further the amount has to be credited 
to Government in the general state of necounts. 

The coupon system would I think, nay [am certain, avoid all this 
delay, work and correspondence. 

Ollicers and others drawing rations on sant under the coupon 
system, would purchase from the quarter-master or nearest comimis- 
sariat officer books of coupons when detached from regimental hewl- 
quarters with a column or on some special duty; or similarly the 
quarter-master would) purchase from the commissariat departinent 
books of coupons to be used by himself in drawing rations for the officers 
at head-qnarters. 


vs be 
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There would have to be three separate series of books for officers 
andothers drawing European rations, for private followers, and for private 
chargers and ponies, each printed on diferent coloured paper. 

The books need not be bulky, about the size of ordinary packets of 
Inggage labels, say two by three inches, and might contain 10, 20 or 
50 coupens as may be found necessary. ‘The coupous should he perforated 
about 4 of an inch from the binding of the book to admit of their being 
readily torn off when wanted without loosening the remainder. I would 
recommend each coupon being issued for, and convertibleinto, atleast three 
days rations for officer, servant or charger, 


Field Ration. as the case may be, bearing on its face words 
European. similar to those I have noted in margin, 
Three days. because it is always necessary to have at 


least three days rations, and to have a coupon 
for each single ration would entail the neces- 


Field Ration. sity of an enormous amount of coupons to 
Private Follower. be carried about. The coupons might have 
Three days. serial numbers, like cheques, but no writing 


———______________' or signiny would be necessary, as the rations 
having been already paid for in advance by the purchase of the books, 
it would not greatly matter to Government in the person of the com- 
missariat official supplying the rations who submitted the coupon. 
A book of 10 coupons, of three days each for a British officer would 
therefore cost Rs. 15, and would be suflicient fora month. No corres- 
pondence would be required between an officer and the quarter-master 
or between the quarter-master and the adjutant of the regiment as regards 
deduction from: pay and credit of sums for rations to Government, and 
there would be no preparing and signing and endorsing of indents and 
eounterfoils. It would only be for the officer or other individual to keep 
in a safe place his coupon book and for the commissariat official to take 
good care of the coupons, for which he has given rations, in the same 
way that he now lovks after his indents. The system briefly 
sketched here might I am certain be only slightiy elaborated to render 
it applicable advantageously to the issue of free rations, and especially 
of rum and malt liquor, and in fact to the issue of other supplies by 
Government departments. 


MUSKETRY FIRE IN THE HILLS, 
By Mason A. J. WATSON, 


Gurrison Instructor, Ranikhet. 


The question of up and down-hill firing is one upon which little 
appears to have been written, and as far as musketry fire is concerned 
nothing is at present laid down on this subject in the text books. ‘The 
Treatise on Military Small Arms dismisses the subject in these words. 
“Military rifles are always sighted for horizontal distances, and it is some- 
times asked if the graduations on the back-sights would be correct in 
firing at objects at the same distances, but at a much higher or lower 
level. The answer is not a simple one, as it can be shown that ina 
vaccuum the sighting for certain angles, both above and below the hori- 
zontal, agrees with the horizontal sighting, while for other angles there 
is a difference ; the question is further complicated by the resistance of 
the air; at moderate ranges the ordinary sighting may be taken as suf- 
ficiently accurate.” Words which would imply that the subject was one 
not worthy of having much attention bestowed upon it. 


Tt is strange that this should be the feeling on the subject in these 
days when so much attention is given to everything else that bears 
upon musketry, when books are published every day which discuss 
the allowances to be made for wind, weather, height above the sea, foul- 
ing, and even the effect of a passing cloud, and when any practised rifle 
shot can tell the elevation required under almost any circumstances to 
the hundredth of an inch. 


But if one comes to ask what effect will be produced if the range 
be sluping instead of level we at once find ourselves involved in uncer- 
tainty, and will receive answers somewhat as follows :-— 


“T don’t suppose it can make much difference,” or, “ I have never 
tried myself but it stands to reason you must want less elevation firing 
down hill and more firing up,” this latter assertion is sometimes account- 
ed for by the greater resistance of the air, sometimes by the force of 
gravity, this force being occasionally credited with extraordinary powers, 

*‘ for example in the course of correspondence on the subject of this 
paper I have seen it asserted that if a bullet were fired vertically 
from a Martini-Henry rifle it would not (so great is the force of gravity) 
go 1000 yards up in the air. If this were the case it would rendera 
balloon reconnaissance a feat of small risk. 


However to leave opinion we will now come to the conditions of 
the problem itself, and I hope to be’able to give a solution of it which, 
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thongh not claiming rigorous mathematical accuracy, gives, I think, a 
sufficiently near result for practical purposes. ‘The general conclusion 
which I have arrived at is this, that, while it is true that more elevation 
is required when firing up hill than when firing at the same distance 
down hill, yet that in both cases, less elevation is required than would 
be the case if firing at the same distance on the level. 

T will then refer to the results of some experiments which, through 
the kindness and courtesy of Mr. Coldstream, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and the municipal and police authorities, and with the able 
assistance of Captain Hayden and several members of the 2nd P. R. V., 
T have recently carried out at Simla. A comparison of the elevation 
found to be necessary in each case with that arrived at by the theory 
will I hope show the practical soundness of the latter. 

At the risk of being tedions T will now go through the steps of the 
calculation by which the results are arrived at, an-l will endeavour to do 
so in as few words as possible. 

The object of giving elevation to a rifle as every one knows is to 
counteract the fall of the bullet below the line of fire, which is due to 
the force of gravity, this force when the range is horizontal, acts 
at right angles to the range and any change in the amount of this force 
will make a corresponding change in the elevation required. Thus the 
reduction of elevation necessary, when firing ata cousiderable height 
above the sea is to a slight degree due to the reduced force of gravity 
as well as the greater rarification of the atmosphere. 

We must observe that it is the effect of the force drawing the bul- 
let down to the range that has to be allowed for, and acting at right 

. angles to the range, that has to be counteracted by the elevation of 
the rifle. 

Now when we come toa sloping range, if, according to the well known 
principle of theresolution of forces, we resolve the force of gravity into two 
parts, one parallel to the direction of the range, and the other perpendicu- 
lar to it, both of these resolved parts will be less than the force of gravity 
since in a right angled triangle the side opposite to the right angle is 
greater than either of the other two sides. ‘Therefore when firing on 
an inclined range the force drawing the bullet from the line of tive (7. e. 
the resolved part perpendicular to the range) is less than that when firing 
on the level, which is the whole force of gravity. At the same time the 
other resolved part of the force of gravity, that parallel to the range, 
will act against the general direction of the bullet when firing up hill 
and somewhat increase its time of flight, and consequently the time 
during which the force drawing the bullet from the line of tire acts, and 
when tiring down hill the reverse will be the case. 

The calculation is as follows :— 

Let the slope of the range be A°. 


The resolved part of the force of gravity perpendicular to the 
range will be y Cus. A° and that parallel to the range g Sin A. 
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By Muon ALJ WATSON, 


Gatrison Instructor, Ranikhet. 
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though not claiming rigorous mithematical accuracy, gives, T think, a 
sutticicntly near result for practical purpos The general conelusion 
which [ have arrived at is this, that, while it is true that more elevation 
is reqnired when firing up hill than when firing at the e distance 
down hill, yet that in both cases, less elevation is required than would 
be the case if firing at the sume distance on the level. 

1 will then refer to the results of some experiments which, throuzh 
the kindness and courtesy of Mr. Coldstream, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and the municipal and police authorities, and with the able 
assistance of Captain Hayden and several members of the 2nd PL RO V., 
T have recently carried out at Simla, A comparison of the elevation 
found to be necessary in each case with that arrived at by the theory 
will L hope show the practical soundness of the litter. 

At. the risk of being tedions T will now go throuzh the steps of the 
ealeulation by which the results are arrived at, an will endeavour to do 
80 in as few words as possible. 

The object of giving elevation to a rifle as every one knows is to 
counteract the fall of the bullet below the line of f which is due to 
the force of gravity, this foree when the range is horizontal, acts 
at right angles to the range ant any change in the amount of this force 
will make a corresponding change in the elevation required. ‘Thus the 
rednetion of elevation necessary, when firing ata considerable heiht 
above the sea is to a slight degree due to the reduced force of gravity 
as well as the greater rarification of the atmosphere. 

We must observe that it is the cflect of the force drawing the bual- 
let down to the range that has to be allowed for, and acting at right 
angles to the range, that has to be counteracted by the elevativa of 
the rifle. 

Now when we come toa sloping range, if, according to the well known 
principle of theresolution of forces, we t solve the force of gravity into two 
ove parallel to the direction of the range, and the other perpendicn- 


arto it, both of these resolved parts will be less than the force of yrs 
an 
n firing on 


ureater than either of the other two sides, Therefore wl 
an inelined range the force drawing the builet from the line of tire (¢ 
the resolved part perpendicular to the range) is less than that when firing 
on the level, which is the whole force of gravity. At the same time the 
other resolved part of the force of gravity, that parallel to the range, 
will act against the general direction of the bullet when firing up till 
and somewhat increase its time of flight, and consequently the tine 
durme which the force drawing the bullet from the line of tire acts, and 


When tiring down hill the reverse will be the case. 


The calculation is as follows :— 

Let the slope of the range be A’, 

The resolved part of the force of gravity perpendicular to the 
range will be g Cos. A und that parallel to the range y sin AY 
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Let Ke be the range in feet. 
x» mean velocity of the bullet.* 
i » _ time of flight in seconds. 
2 4, force of gravity. 
H_,, drop of the bullet. 


wehave H=}gt?; butt = ai 
v 
a 
-H=}8- 


Now let t; , t, be the times of flight when firing down and up 
hill respectively on a range equal to R, but slopmg at an angle of A’. 


The change of velocities at the end of these times due to the re- 
solved part g Sin A° will be g Sin A° t; and g Sin A®° t, respectively, 
and the change of mean velocities during the whole of these times will 
be $. g Sin A°t,, and 4g Sin A°t, respectively and therefore the mean 
velocities of the bullet in the two cases will be 

v+hgSin A°t,, down hill, and 

v—}g¢Sin A°t,, up hill, 
but the time of flight is equal to the range divided by the mean velocity, 
therefore we have R 


tise oe and 
Bi Lg Sin A° ty 


R 
—4 g Sin A® ty 
Now since } g¢ Sin A®° is very small compared with R and vt and as 
t,, t, differ but slightly from t, they may without sensible error be 
replaced in the fractions by t , we therefore get 
R 
v+$gt Sin A® 
R 


t= and 


t, — = 
_ gtsin A 
Taking the ease of firing down hilland substituting for t, 2-, and inverting 
we have 


ist R 


1 _v+tg Sin a° 


* This was approximate: in the calculation by taking the initial and final ve- 
locities as given in the Musketry Regulations page 237, and taking the mean, thus 
1315 


for 490 yards, Initial v 
vat 100 yards= 
» 20004, = 
3 Be ac 
» 400 4, = 
5 543 
Mean v = 1087 


+ It varies between 0 and 16-1 feet. 
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v Sin A° 
att a= 


Squaring both sides 
1 _v ,g Sin A° |g? Sin? ae 


: tet Re Ft ae 
The valne of the last term is so small thatit may be neglected, we 
therefore get 


1 v?x Tl g Sin A° 
2 7 2 
a h? 
v= 


vith gsin A° 
Now we have seen that the force drawing the bullet down perpendicu- 
larly to the range is g Cos A, and it acts for atime t,; therefore if If, be 
the distance the bullet is drawn from.the line of fire towards the range 
we have 
H,=3 g Cos A° t?, 
=seC AS ae ee 
=2 8 608. v?+R g din A° 


tT? 

but H= 4847 
Me Stee bee 
nH Cos. 4 va Rg Sin Ae 


But if E, be the elevation required to counteract IT, we have Fy _ 


poy 


or sd oa ° \ cies 
Bis Cosh vi+R yg Sin A’ 
or in other words the elevation required when firing down hill will bo 
equal to that required on the level mult: slied by the cosine of the angle 
of the slope, and by the fraction _ 


Similarly E, , the elevation required when firing up hill will be equal to 
y2 
E Cos. A : 


The practical calculation of these quantities can be performed by a 
clinometer which I proposed at the end of 1887. An inspection of it 
will show that the value of Ki Cos. A? (which is the base of a right 
angled triangle of which E is the hypotenuse and A° the base angle) is 
given at once by the clinometer, while the corrections duc to the frac- 
tion __?__ are given in the table on the back of the gauge. 

vF+RK g Sin A’ 

The value of this fraction was found to decrease from ‘994 at 400 
yards range and 1° of slope, to ‘YOS at 1UV0 yards range and 60° of 
slope. 

This fraction being less than unity the correction in the case of 
down hill firing is subtractive. 
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Similarly for up hill firing the correction due to the fraction 

v2 is additive. 

g Sin A° 

The excess of the latter fraction above unity is so nearly equal to the 

defect of | v2 ___— below unity, that for the sake of simplicity 
v?+Rg Sin A° 

one set of corrections are given for the two cases. 

The clinometer thus practically calculates the value of the expres- 

sions ECos. A va, ss and E Cos. A ves foreach 
v?+Rg Sin A® v’—R g Sin A® 

range and slope. ‘Ihe only things which have to be ascertained indepen- 

dently being E, the elevation that would be required for the same 

distances on the level. 

The principle of this clinometer has met with a good deal of criti- 
cism, to which the best answer I can give is to compare the results of the 
actual practice carried out, to which I have referred, with the results 
given by the clinometer. 

The ranges experimented on were 
Down hill at Kaithu. 
A. 715 yards at a slope of Bo ever ees eee BER 46. 
B. 1,110 ditto ditto Was). addes Bebee esd 240.339) 
Up hill at Sanjauli. 
C. 850 yardsataslope of ... 0 we eee eee 27° 52" 
D. 960 ditto ditto iaaty baey Nae wae eOy oboe 

Tt was found impossible at Simla to obtain steeper slopes of suffi- 
cient length. 

The elevations are expressed in hundredths of an inch, as they can 
thus be easily applied to any rifle by an ordinary vernier. 

It must be remarked that the elevations spokeu of are the total 
height of the back-sight above the top of the fore-sight, while the ordi- 
hary verniers are graduated from some higher point. ‘The difference for 
any vernier can be found by measuring the elevation for 1000 yards 
given on the back-sight ofa H. M. rific, the amount of elevation shown 
deducted from 125, (the total elevation of the 1000 yard line above 
the fore-sight) will give the currecticn to be applied to all readings of 
that particular vernier. 

Now the correct elevations for level ranges of the same length as 
the above sloping ranges were found from a series of experiments on the 
measured ranges at Annandale to be 

71:9 
1348 
90°34 
and 107-28 hundredths of an inch respectively. 

The elevations for these distances on the respective slopes down hill 
for A and B, and up hill for C and D were calculated by the formula 
given above to be 


v 


61:83 
115-47 
83°61 
and 99°17 respectively, 
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and the elevations found by independent experiment on these ranges 
were found to be 
63-62 
113-70 
83-35 
and 98-10 respectively. 
The error in each case being 
— 179 
+ 177 
+ 0:26 
and + 1-07 respectively. 
these errors are equivalent at the target to errors in elevation of 


— 16 feet 
+22 ,, 
+02 ,, 
and + 13 ,, respectively or to errors in 
range of 
— 12 yards. 
+ 9 yy 
+17 
and + 7 ” respectively. 


Which are errors that might be caused at those distances by a slight 
change in the wind or the light. 

For the sake of simplicity I have prepared a table which shows 
at once the correction in yards or y}gths when the range and slope are 
known. Vide Appendix. 

I do not suppose for a moment that such accuracy in the adjust- 
ment of the sight or anything approaching to it would be possible on 
service. All I propose in this paper is to draw attention to the law in 
accordance with which the sighting of the rifle is affected by the eleva- 
tion or depression of the object above or below the firer and I think it 
will be admitted that a knowledge of the law, even approximately, can- 
not fail to increase the effect of fire on steep slopes, especially at long 
distances, and in cases where the full of the bullets cannot be observed. 
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APPENDIX. 


Elevations required on sloping ranges, given for each 100 yards 
and 10? of slope. Elgvations for intermediate distances ant slopes must 
be calculated trom those given, 


Tani A.—Giving elevations in yards ; the upper figure to be taken 
for up-hill, the lower for down-hill firing. The fi column vives the 
elevations of the back-sight that would) be required if firing under the 


same conditions of atmosphere, light, &e, the objcet being at the same 
distance, aud the range horizontal. 


Angles of slope, up or down-hill. 
10° 20° 30° 40° 5u° 60° 
495, 473 434 388 
500 
437 458 414 350 
5AG 506 536 478 426 
600 * 
585 SAL 507 439 383 
697 676 634 572 484 351 
700 _— — —— — — — 
683 643 596 527 30 313 
798 779 736 672 581 450 
800 aa = =e 
730 742 637 609 517 335 
902 880 836 765 673 542 
900 _- _ 
876 834 7i9 685 594 462 
1007 983 936 860 765 623 
1000 aa ss ee 
950 929 860 770 669 625 
1107 1083 1040 
1100 —— praee . 
1063 1023 945 
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Taste B.—Giving the correction in +3 gths of an inch (vernier scale) 
to be deducted in each case from the elevation for the same distance on 
the level. ‘The upper figures to be used when firing up hill, the lower 
when firing down hill. N. B.—The correction for 900, 1000, and 1100 
yards at 10° up-hill is additive. 
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NATIVE TROOPS 1N TONQUIN. 


The following translations of extracts from ‘ Le Cochinchineis’ gives 
some idea of the unsatisfactory state of the native army in ‘Tonquin. 

« Annanite law makes military service obligatory. Each village 
has to furnish a certain number of men, and to pay and support them 
whilst under arms. The village is responsible for the soldier, if he 
deserts, or becomes unfit for service, it has to supply a substitute.” 
Such was the state of ailairs before the arrival of the French. The 
writer goes on to say ‘Have we known how to profit by these wise 
Annamite regukations? Unfortunately not. When we arrived circum 
stances compelled us to act quickly. We were obliged to recruit 
wherever we gould. Consequently the Graileur regiments were eon 
posed of very indifferent wen, who in peace time often became the 
accomplices of pirates (day/ice dacoits), selling them arms and amnuiu- 
nition, warning them of our intended movements, &¢.” The remedy for 
this iu the opinion of the writer is to adopt the Annamite system of 
village responsibility, and apparently to form a sort of local militia. 

_ The subject is receiving much attention both in Tonquin and in 
France, and in May last it appears the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had before him a project for remedying these evi as well as 
for reducing the nuinber of French troops in ‘Tonquin, 

“The deeree of the 16th February 1886 fixing the conditions of 
service of the Virailleur Tonkinois has not given satisfactory results. 
The ntanber of deserters has increased, and gradually the majority of 
discharged soldiers have joined the dacoits. This constitutes a grave 
danger, which it is necessary to remedy without delay by modifying the 
system of reeruiting so as to retain men under the colours as long as 
they are worth anything. 

The tirvi/lewr having during his three years service contracted 
extravagant habits which he can no longer tisty when discharged will 
always have’a tendency to join the dacoits in order to live at the ex- 
pense of others. 

The project now before the Under Secretary, and which will pro- 
bably be adopted, offers bonuses and pensions which will probably suttice 
tokeep men in the service for 15 years. According to these proposals a 
regional system will be adopted, and under the old Annamite law each 
commune will be responsible for its contingents. The streneth of these 
contingents and their distribution will be fixed by the Governor-General 
in consultation with the general commanding the forces, The period of 
service with the colours will be 3 or 5 years. ‘The men presenting them- 
selves must be between 21 and 28 years of age. On completion of the 
obligatory period the men may re-engaye but they cannot remain in the 
service more than fifteen years. | Non-commissioned oflicers and soldiers 
who re-engage receive the following bonuses : 

(1) For a first re-engagement of 5 years... 
For a first re-engagement of 3 years... 
(2) For a second re-engagement of 3 years 


60 franes, 
30 franes, 
... 30 francs, 
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Native soldiers of all grades who reckon 15 years colour service are 
entitled to pensions at the following rates :— 


Solliers ... ase ase .». 150 franes per annum. 
Corporals ... ave «+» 200 ditto. 
Sergeants ... se6 ditto. 
Sub-Lieutenants ... eee ditto. 
Licntenants . Res «.. 300 ditto. 


Or in Indian phraseology from five to ten rupees per mensem according 
to grade, so that for the common soldier or sepoy at all events the terms 
are inore liberal than those we offer after 21 years service. These rules 
it was intended to bring into force from the lst of June 1889. Their 
effect it was hoped would be to stop the recruitment of the rebel ranks 
and to permit the return to France of the greater part of the European 
troops. 
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